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The Missionary Enterprise.built upon the Foundation 

op the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief Corner-stone. 

THE PROPHECY. 

Ask of Me, and I will give thee the Heathen for thine inhe¬ 
ritance, AND THE UTTERMOST PARTE OF THE EARTH FOR THY POSSESSION. 

David, 
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PREFACE. 


■o 

t- 


The Mission, whose history is detailed in the follow* 
ing pages, was performed under the direction of the 
Foreign Committee of the Board of Missions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, The circumstances which led to its origin 
are preserved in the records of the Committee, and have 
been laid before the world. I need not, therefore, 
dwell upon them here. 

With regard to the report of my labours which I now 
present to the Church, a few remarks only are neces* 
eary. The author has found it impossible to embrace, 
in a publication of ordinary size, all the information 
• which he has gathered. He has, therefore, omitted the 
narrative of his journey through European Turkey, as 
well as of two excursions in the Western pert of Asia 
Minor. He has withheld, moreover, an account of the 
recent and present reforms in Turkey, for which he had 
gathered ample materials, and has confined himself to 
a few incidental notices of them? which will be found 
scattered in different parts of the narrative. The full 
account would have occupied a space equal to half of 
one of the volumes now offered to the public He ha% 
also, been compelled, for the same reason, to confine 

himself, in Us survey of Mohammedanis m , to the most 
X* 
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essential points in its present character and condition, 
without indulging in speculative disquisitions upon the nu¬ 
merous topics of interest which they suggest, or carrying 
out the information detailed, in all its bearings upon the 
advancement of Christianity in the regions over which 
his survey extended. Reflections of this kind would have 
been intended chiefly for the use of the Committee un¬ 
der which he acted, and can be conveyed to them, as 
they have already, in part, been, by a more private mode 
of communication. 

While the author was pursuing his inquiries among 
the Mohammedans, he soon found his mind drawn, almost 
unconsciously, to the state of the Eastern Churches, and 
his interest became, at length, so deeply excited in their 
behalf, that he devoted to them all the attention fc which 
the more immediate duties of his work permitted. The 
information which he collected and the views which he 
formed, are, so far as his limits allowed, embraced in the 
following narrative. 

With regard to the plan of the work, he has en¬ 
deavoured to combine, as much as possible, incident with 
instruction, and to relieve the. dullness of statistical in¬ 
formation by the interest of personal experience and 
adventure. A map of the countries surveyed being in¬ 
dispensable in a work of this nature, much time and 
labour have been expended upon it. In constructing it, 
a valuable French map, the most accurate of any which 
had come under the notice of the author, was selected 
as a basis, and its authority followed in most parts which V 

the writer did not survey. Along his own route, however, 
every thing is original, excepting the latitude and longi. 



tilde of the principal places. These were taken, in part, 
from the French map, and, in part, from the best English 
authorities. 

In the explanation of foreign terms, I have followed 
the course which I have always desired to see pursued in 
works upon the East. 1 have explained them where they 
first occur, either by a brief definition in the text, or by a 
note in the margin, excepting a few instances, in which 
they are explained by the context. In the most impor- 
tant cases, or where the meaning would not readily be 
remembered, the definition is repeated, or referred to, on 
the recurrence of the term. In the first instance, the ori¬ 
ginal word is uniformly printed in Italics, which the 
reader may regard as an intimation to fix the meaning 
firmly in his memory. 

Of the engravings, I am indebted to Rich’s Residences 
Kurdistan , for the views of the City of Arbela and the 
Ruins of Nineveh. That of the Temple of Mecca was 
selected from an old work, but is presented as corrected, 
by the author, from the best authorities in his possession. 
The View of Constantinople, which is the most comprehen¬ 
sive and accurate that I remember to have seen, I caused to 
be taken by a European Artist in Constantinople. The Per¬ 
sian Heads are from original paintings by natives of that 
country. For the other sketches the author alone is re- 
ponsible. 

Several items of information which could not conveniently 
be embraced in the narrative, are given in the appendix, to 
which I have added some other pieces, particularly rales 
for the pronunciation of foreign terms, and a table of the 
distances travelled each day during my principal tour. 
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PREFACE. 


My acknowledgments for aid received in my work are 9 
for the most part, made in the course of my narrative. I 
cannot, however, forbear to add in this place* the expres¬ 
sion of my deep gratitude to the Committee, under which 
I went forth, for their hearty co-operation in all the plans 
and labours of my Mission, and also to the two Secretaries, 
the Rev. Dr. Milnor and the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, under the 
superintendence of the first of whom the work was com¬ 
menced, and during the official term of the second, is now 
brought to a close. - Nor may I forget to record the extra¬ 
ordinary liberality of a single congregation, the Church 
of St. Andrew, Philadelphia, by which a thousand dollars, 
annually, were contributed, for the space of three years, to 
the support of the Mission. 

My work, with all its toil and suffering, and the deep 
interest which it has so long sustained in my breast, is now 
about to end. With these concluding words, my labours 
terminate. There have already grown out of it, two Mia. 
sions, one at Constantinople, and another among the Jacobite 
Christians of Mesopotamia, both which, I humbly believe, 
will be productive of rich and glorious results, if faithfully 
prosecuted and sustained/ Other Missions may yet be 
established in the wide-spread field which I have been per¬ 
mitted to survey, and, perhaps, a new interest will be awak¬ 
ened in some hearts by the humble record which I now 
offer to the Church. I leave my work, therefore, with 
no other feelings than those of gratitude, joy and encourage 
ment, and with these feelings, upon this the fourth anni¬ 
versary of my embarkation from the city where I write, 
I turn to other labours in the same good cause* 


New-York, April 24, 1840. 


H. & 
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THE COMMAND. 


Go YE INTO JJLL THE WORLD, AND FRRACH THK GoOPKL TO EVERY 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Mohammed—The Koran—The Sunneh, or Oral Law— 
Mohammedan Theology—The Mussulman Catechism— 
The Mohammedan Sects, Sunnites and Shiahs—History 
or their Origin—Difference nr their Creeds —Doctrines 
or the Persians respecting Au, the Founder or their 
Sect—Believers nr his Divinity—Minor Ditferences be¬ 
tween the two Sects—Mutual Enmity—-Turks and 
Persians contrasted—Other Schisms nr Mohammedanism 
—Present State. 

Mohammed,* the founder of the religion which it is 
in part the design of these pages to delineate, was bom at 
Mecca, an ancient city of ^nbia, about A.D. 571. He 
was of the tribe of KoreifiA^he noblest in Arabia, and, 
if credit may be given to Oriental writers, he was a lineal 
descendant of Ishmael, the son of Abraham. The 
Mohammedan historians record that mighty prodigies 
accompanied his birth. The sacred fire of the Magi 
went out, the river Tigris overflowed its banks, and the 
prophet himself appeared surrounded with a light which 
illumined the country round about. His first act on en¬ 
tering the world was to fall upon his knees, raise his 
hands and face towards heaven and repeat the Mussul¬ 
man creed. The histories of his life abound in such 
legends as these. 

* The orthography which I have adopted for the name of the false 
prophet is that which accords with the Eastern pronunciation and 
with the usage of European scholars. • 
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His youthful years were spent in the humble occupa¬ 
tion of a travelling merchant. At the age of 38, when 
his marriage with an opulent widow had raised him to 
an equality with the principal men of his city, he begun 
to affect solitude and spent much of his time in a retired 
cave. At the end of two years, according to the testimony 
of his biographers, the angel Gabriel appeared to him and 
invested him with the high commission of an 4 Apostle 
of God to the black and the red,’ or, in other words, to 
all mankind. After this followed frequent pretended 
revelations, which appeared as circumstances called for 
them, and were always of such a character as the emer¬ 
gency demanded. This often rendered those of a late 
date contradictory to those which had gone before. 
Thus; while the weakness of his party confined him to 
pacific measures, his pretended revelations breathed only 
the spirit of peace and good-will. But when his follow¬ 
ers had become numerous and able to cope with his 
enemies, there immediate appeared a command to 
spread his religion by the sword. 

There is good evidence, however, that his motives at 
the first were not altogether unworthy of a religious re¬ 
former. His original design, doubtless, was to destroy the 
idolatry of the Pagan Arabs, and to reduce the corrupted 
faith of the Judaists and Christians of Arabia to the 
worship of one only God. The unity of the Deity 
must therefore be regarded as the grand point of his reli¬ 
gion, as it was also the prime article of his creed. With 
success his ambition increased while his motives degene¬ 
rated, and the successive circumstances of his mission 
led him to add to his spurious revelations much which 
had never before entered his imagination. 

As the design of these volumes embraces only the 
present state of Mohammedanism, we need not dwell 
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upon its early history, nor upon the endless questions to 
which it has given rise, but may pass at once to such a 
view of its doctrines and practices as will suffice to form 
a basis for our future observations.* 

The revelations which Mohammed pretended to re¬ 
ceive from heaven were at first communicated, as has 
been remarked, by parcels, as occasion served. These 
were committed to writing by amanuenses on scattered 
palm-leaves and skins, or were laid up in the memory 
of Mohammed’s followers. Thus they remained at the 
time of his death. Abubekr, his successor, undertook 
to gather them together and to digest them into a single 
volume, which he committed to the custody of Hafsa, 
one of Mohammed’s wives. The book was revised by 
Othman, the third Caliph, and the various copies reduced 
to one standard. It has since remained unchanged, and 
is generally known by the name which it bears on its 
own pages, Al Koran, or The Koran. The addi¬ 
tions which have been made to it by Mussulman com¬ 
mentators and which are now incorporated in the religion 
itself, will presently come under notice. Before proceed¬ 
ing to these, however, the reader may be pleased to know 
something more particularly of the book itself. 

The appellation, Koran, is derived from an Arabic 
verb signifying to read, and may itself be interpreted 
the reading, or that which should be read. The import 
is the same with that of the Greek Biblia and the He- 

* The only biography of Mohammed which has appeared in this 
country is the excellent work of Prof. Bush, ([JfisrjMr’s Fmmily Id* 
brary , No. X) Many have been published in Europe at different 
periods. The most authentic are those by Prideaux and Gagnier. 

} Of the various histories of the Saracenic conquests, one of the most 

approved is OdUty*# History of the ffewesnt published in England, 
A.D.1708. 
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blew Mikra, from the first of which the general title of 
our Holy Scriptures is taken, while the second, derived 
from the same root with Koran, is the Jewish appella¬ 
tion of the Old Testament. The book is generally de¬ 
signated among the Mussulmans by some honourable 
tide instead of its original name. Those most com¬ 
monly in use are Kelami Scherif \ Noble Discourse, and 
Kitabi Aziz , Holy Book. When its scattered parts were 
collected by Abubekr they were divided into chapters 
which, in some copies, now rarely to be found, were subdi¬ 
vided into verses after the manner of our own Scriptures, 
Another division sometimes seen in them, corresponds 
with that of the Psalms in the English and American 
Church Service, the whole being divided into thirty sec¬ 
tions for the convenience of readers. Copies of this de¬ 
scription are used in the imperial turbehs , or chapels of 
Constantinople, where the remains of the sultans are de¬ 
posited. In some of these chapels a reader may be seen 
at any hour of the day, sitting upon the carpet with a 
large copy of the Koran before him, reading in the low, 
cantillating tone, and with the see-saw motion of the body 
always observed. In this way the Koran is read through 
daily by thirty readers, for the regular performance of 
which devotional and meritorious act the chapels are 
endowed. 

The style of the Koran cannot be fairly judged by the 
insipid and incoherent form which it assumes even in 
the best translation. The purity, elegance and peculiar 
music of the original, at which Mohammed aimed with 
the skill of one who knew well how to make his revela¬ 
tions enter the ears for which they were intended, are all 
lost when clothed in a foreign dress. To the Arab, how¬ 
ever, these factitious excellencies are its highest charm. 
He speaks of its divine language in enraptured terms, 
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and the melody of its rhythm is like an intoxicating 
draught to him. He appeals to it, after the example of 
its author, as the grand miracle of his religion, and like 
him declares it to be inimitable.* I was inclined to re¬ 
gard this admiration as, in part at least, the product of re¬ 
ligious enthusiasm, until it was confirmed to me by more 
disinterested witnesses. I have heard Christians of 
Mesopotamia, with whom the Arabic is vernacular, speak 
as fervently in praise of the literary beauties of the Ko¬ 
ran as a Mussulman could do. A Chaldean of Mossoul 
described the flow of its words as a perfect melody.t 
The attractiveness of their holy book, in respect to its 
excellencies of style, is better appreciated by the Arabs 
than by the Turks or Persians, to the mass of whom its 
language is an unknown tongue. Yet the reverence 
with which it is regarded by the latter as a repository of 
divine oracles, is not diminished by their ignorance of its 
meaning. They hold it to be, according to its own de¬ 
clarations, « composed by God,” “ sent down from the 
Lord of all creatures,” “a book of infinite value,” “a 
revelation from a wise God.” It is a copy from “ the 
original, written in the preserved book,” or the volume 
of divine decrees, kept in the seventh heaven, t The 
requisition of its author, “None shall touch it except 
those who are clean,” is generally, but not universally, 
observed. In repeated instances, I have witnessed its 


* Koran, Chap. XVI. 

t This same individual had been a prisoner of one of the desert 
tribes, the Nasari, I believe. He informed me that their language 
was purely classical Arabic, of which the Koran is the standard. 
Their superiority in this respect was the theme of their constant boast, 
and they spoke with deep contempt of the barbarous jargon of the 
cities. 

t Koran, Chaps. X. XLI. 
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violation. Nor is it true, as has 'often been affirmed, 
that it is never permitted to be touched by an unbe¬ 
liever, since I have freely opened and examined nu¬ 
merous copies in mosques and medressehs , (colleges,) 
as well as others in the possession of private individuals. 
It is more difficult to procure one by purchase. In Con¬ 
stantinople this can hardly be accomplished, except by 
the aid of a Mussulman,* but in Persia, many were 
offered to me without disguise. Here, however, as in 
Turkey, the public knowledge of such a transaction 
might subject one to danger. The reason of this scru¬ 
ple I believe to be rather a fear, lest the book should be 
desecrated in the hands of an unbeliever, or sold for 
profit, like an article of merchandise, than, as might at 
first appear, the groundless jealousy of religious bigotry. 
The Turks, much more than the Persians, carry their 
regard for the Koran, to the verge of superstition. They 
use it for divination, by drawing a decision from the 
first passage or word to which they may open. They 
inscribe its sentences upon the inner walls of their 
mosques, sometimes upon the exterior of their houses, 
and the ceilings of their rooms, on fountains, vestments, 
swords, banners, seals, &c. 

The copies of the Koran which I have seen, have 
been of various dimensions, from the size of the largest 
foliot to a volume two inches square. They are uni¬ 
formly in manuscript, and the penmanship is often as 
regular and beautiful as the finest copper-plate engraving. 
Multitudes gain their livelihood by the labour of tran¬ 
scribing them. Some of the student in the medressehs 

• The fame is true, in general, of commentaries and other works 
on religion. 

t$ee Appends, %. 
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defray in this manner & considerable part of the expenses 
of their education. I knew an old man in Tebriz, cele¬ 
brated for his chirographkal skill, who wrote a single 
copy, annually, and maintained himself with the pro¬ 
ceeds. 

There exists, among the Turks, a strong scruple 
both against printing and translating the Koran. This 
feeling is still more rife among the Arabs, who look 
upon its very words with superstitious reverence. In 
Persia, however, I have seen copies of translations in the 
language of the country. But even here the original 
was retained, and the translation was interline&ry. Nor 
have 1 ever read or heard of a Mussulman translation 
made in any other manner.* 

The Koran is to the Mussulmans what the Bible is to 
the Christian—a rule of kith and practice. Terms 
equivalent to these are in use among them, to signify 
the two great complements of religion. Iman is /ot/A, 
and Din, though in familiar conversation used as a 
generic term for religion, in its theological sense signi¬ 
fies that part of religion contra-distinguished from its 
theory, that is, its duties or practice. The proper and 
most commonly used term for the Mussulman religion 
is, Al Islam , or Devotedness to God .t Lest it should 
not occur to me to remark upon it hereafter, I will here 
sa^, that this comprehensive idea of religion seems to me 
to explain much, which, at first sight, surprised me in 
Mussulman character. I have often, for instance, been 

* See Appendix, II. 

t Prideanx translates it, The Saving Religion ; Pocock, Obedi. 
enee to God; and Sale, Resigning , or devoting one's self entirely to 
God and his Service. From the same root with this word are do. 
rived, the Muslim and Musliman , which Western usage has con¬ 
verted into Moslem and Mussulman . 
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struck with the peculiar reverence manifested by Mussul¬ 
mans for the tombs and memories of devout men among 
the Christians. My surprise at this ceased when I be¬ 
came better acquainted with the genius of the religion* 
for, although it is essentially bigoted, a Mussulman’s idea 
of it, as embodied in its name, leads him-to venerate 
true devotion, wherever it exists. 

It is well known that Islamism is now based upon 
many other authorities than the Koran. The latter is, 
as it has ever been, the only source of doctrine and reli¬ 
gious observance; but the foundations which support 
the moral, civil, and political superstructure that has 
grown out of the religion, cover a far wider area. It is 
important at this point of our progress, to look to their 
origin. 

The seemingly complicated frame-work of the. Mo¬ 
hammedan system, when viewed as embracing civil and 
political, as well as religious and moral institutions, is, I 
believe, purely an accident. The original religion was 
most simple and easily understood. It is the same reli¬ 
gion which now forms the faith and practice of the mass 
of uninstructed Mussulmans, and is that to which we 
shall have to look in estimating their present moral con¬ 
dition. Its elements, both of belief and precept, are 
extremely few and simple, and these it is which consti¬ 
tute the religion as it stands in the mind of a common 
Mussulman. It is by their fewness and simplicity, in 
co-operation with other causes, that they so easily retain 
their hold on the mind, and are so little exposed to corrup¬ 
tion. The religion might never have presented any other 
aspect, even to a learned Mussulman, if its founder had 
not departed from the pacific mode of propagating it with 
which he commenced. The unsheathing of a carnal 
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weapon gave it atonce a secular character. Those who 
were subjected to it by the sword became civil and poli¬ 
tical as well as religious subjects. When it begun to 
overthrow kingdoms by conquest, the necessity begun to 
be imposed upon it of erecting a polity of its own, other¬ 
wise it would have left the nations which it conquered 
without a civil government. Thus Mohammed became 
before his death a prince as well as a religious reformer, 
and the office went down to his successors invested with 
this double character. 

The spiritual head became a ruler of nations. These 
two characters might have been easily maintained with* 
out the necessity of an extensive civil code while the re¬ 
ligion was confined to the deserts of Arabia, where 
government existed for the most part in patriarchal 
simplicity. But when, under the first caliph, it went 
abroad and penetrated into foreign lands, bearing the 
Koran in one hand and the sword in the other, an en¬ 
larged and complicated system became necessary. For 
this emergency the Koran had not provided; and herein 
is one remarkable evidence that Mohammed himself did 
not distinctly contemplate that wide extension of his 
religion to which it was destined. The caliphs first 
attempted to govern by the aid of the Koran alone, but 
this being insufficient, they extended the application of 
its precepts by glosses of their own, and to these added 
an entirely new set of laws, termed Sunneh , or Oral 
Law. These were distinguished from the Koranic 
code, (which is styled Farz , as being of divine origin 
and obligation,) in that they were oral and traditionary. 
They were, however, equally with the first, derived from 
the founder of the religion, being his unwritten senti¬ 
ments uttered in ordinary conversation, his verbal deci¬ 
sions upon points proposed to him by his followers, in- 
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ferences from his acts, and even from his silence, which 
it seems was then interpreted, as in modern times, to 
denote assent They were held in different estimation 
according to their authenticity. Those which were 
gathered from the wives of Mohammed, or from his per¬ 
sonal attendants, friends and cotemporaries, were re¬ 
garded as of nearly equal obligation with the precepts 
of the Koran. Those which were added at a subse¬ 
quent period, or on doubtful authority, were less bind¬ 
ing and received the distinct name of Hadis , a name 
which is also sometimes applied, in its literal sense of 
narration or hearsay , so as to cover the whole ground 
of traditionary law. 

Before the traditions were collected into books, it was 
esteemed a highly meritorious act to commit them to ' 
memory or preserve them in writing. In this way, 
doubtless, many were kept and handed down for future 
use. The first individual who made an extensive col¬ 
lection of them was Zohari, who died at Damascus, 

A. H.* 124. This collection, a Mussulman writer 
affirms, comprised 600,000 traditions. Another, proba¬ 
bly made with more discrimination, contained 5266. 
After these followed many others, of the authors of 
which D’Herbelot records twelve principal names. Many 

* These letters will be understood as denoting the year of the Mus. 
sulman era, which begun with the Flighty (Hijreh , commonly writ, 
ten Hejira ,) of Mohammed from Mecca to Medina, which happened 
the 16th of July, A.D. 622. The years of this era are lunar, and, of 
course, eleven days shorter than the solar year. I remember once to 
have fallen into a discussion with a Turkish friend upon the age of 
the late sultan, Mahmoud II., he affirming that he was fifty-five, 
while I insisted that he was some two years younger. The question 
was at last settled, as many more weighty ones might be, by a defini¬ 
tion of terms. My friend was calculating by the lunar year, while I 
was thinking only of the solar. 
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of those traditions, however, were so evidently drawn 
from the Talmud, with which the whole system remark¬ 
ably corresponds, that it is believed they were 
upon the Mohammedans by proselyted Jews. It may 
serve to show the minuteness with which Mussulman 
writers have treated of every thing appertaining to their 
religion, if I add, that at later periods several have writ¬ 
ten books for the purpose of discriminating between the 
true and false traditions, that the celebrated Noureddin, 
who flourished in the twelfth century as sultan of the 
Atabek dynasty of Syria, and whose name is mingled 
with the early history of the Crusades, erected a 
medresseh solely for instruction in these traditions, and 
that a great number, following that saying of Moham¬ 
med which promises a place among the first in paradise 
to him who shall teach forty traditions to the faithful, 
have sought (his peculiar honour by writing books con¬ 
taining the requisite number, with extended commenta¬ 
ries upon them. 

The Koran, therefore, with this body of traditions, to 
which time added vast accumulations, formed the basis 
of Mussulman legislation under the first caliphs. Their 
own decisions were added to the mass, forming a sort 
of common law. At the same time numerous schools 
were founded, in which the Koran was taught and ex¬ 
plained by learned men. The first, however, who 
f attempted to reduce these endless materials to system, 

and to comment upon them at large, was Abou Hanifeh, 
who was born at Koufah, A.H. 80, (A.D. 699,) and 
I died at Bagdad, A.H. 160, (A.D. 767) He was fol¬ 

lowed by Malek, who was born at Medina about A.H. 
\ 95, and died there about A.H. 179. After him came A1 

^ . Shafei, born at Gaza, in Palestine, A.H. 160, and died 
in Egypt, A.H. 204, (A.D. 819.) Then followed an- 
' VOL. i.—2. 
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other, called Ebn Hanbal, bom probably at Bagdad, 
A.H. 164, where he died, A.H. 241, (A.D. 865.) Among 
all the writers on the Koran and the traditions, these 
four were the most distinguished, both for the extent and 
completeness of their works, as well as their strict piety. 
On this account, and not by any means because they 
were the only authors of their kind, they came at length 
to be regarded as the standards of religion, though, in 
the instance of Abou Hanifeh, this honour was denied 
him until after his death. 

Neither of these men formed a code of legislation, but 
A1 Shafei was wont to discourse upon jurisprudence, 
and wrote a book for the purpose of reducing the civil 
and canonical law to system. At the time of Abou 
Hanifeh the catalogue of traditions was not full, great 
accessions having been made to it at subsequent periods. 
His writings were, therefore, distinguished by his con¬ 
stant appeal to reason, in interpreting the Koran, and 
his disciples have thence been called Rationalists . The 
others, A1 Shafei in particular, relied more upon the 
simple word of what they considered to be revelation, 
and interpreted it more by tradition than by their own 
judgment. They were great friends of tradition, and, 
at their time, were the principal channels of its descent 
firom one age to another. D’Herbelot supposes A1 Shafei 
to have attended upon the instruction of Malek in 
Egypt; but this is hardly possible, as Malek died, 
according to the latest calculation, A.H. 179, while Ai 
Shafei did not visit Egypt till A.H. 198. Doubtless, 
however, he received there the traditions of Malek, which 
he afterwards transferred to Hanbal, who in many things 
may be considered his disciple. 

The labours of these four doctors are to be regarded 
as forming the basis of Mussulman legislation, and as 
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finally determining what had been left unrevealed by 
Mohammed, or indefinitely or contradictorily expressed, 
or unsettled from the want of interpretation. The num¬ 
ber, however, of the same class of writers who appeared 
during the first centuries of the Mussulman era, was 
very large. Some of them attained nearly equal celebrity 
with those whom we have named, and the works of many 
of them are still studied by Mussulman scholars. They 
are sometimes divided into six classes, distinguished by 
the periods in which they wrote and the nature of their 
labours. The number of the chief commentators in all 
these classes is about thirty. The object of their writ¬ 
ings, for the most part, was, to compose differences be¬ 
tween the first four Imams* to decide between them 
when their discrepancies could not be reconciled, to re¬ 
solve questions which they had left untouched, to carry 
out their decisions to a more extended application, and 
to deduce inferences from them. Their works, which 
are very voluminous and minute, form, with other trea¬ 
tises on religion, the chief part of Mohammedan Utera. 
ture. 

Distinct from these is another class who have confined 
themselves to the interpretation of the Koran. They 
are so numerous that the mere titles of their works would 
fill a large volume.t This class includes not only those 
who have explained the sense of the Koran, but all who 
have written on the various collateral topics relating to 
it. These of themselves form a large body. Some 
have treated on particular words in the Koran, and some 
on certain solitary letters which stand at the heads of 
several of the chapters, and to which a cabalistic sense 


* See Appendix, III. 


t D’Herbelot. 
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is given. Others have treated on the different versions 
of the book which existed when it was revised by Oth- 
man ; others on the mode of reading it, and the state 
of soul and body prerequisite to that exercise ; others 
have expatiated upon its excellencies, and others still 
have paraphrased it. An entire book has been made of 
its names and titles. Indeed, the very number of its 
words have been counted and found to be 77,639, and 
even its letters have been enumerated, 323,016, as well 
as the number of times each letter is used. 

Until after the capture of Constantinople, A.D. 1464, 
magistrates and doctors of the law were compelled to 
plunge into this fathomless abyss of learning in order to 
draw out the knowledge necessary for their several pro¬ 
fessions. In A.D. 1470, a celebrated scholar formed 
from these materials an extensive code, which was soon 
superseded by another from the pen of the celebrated 
Ibrahim al Halebi, a native, as his surname denotes, of 
Haleb, or Aleppo. He flourished during the latter part 
of the 15th and the commencement of the 16th century, 
holding several important offices in the mosque of Mo¬ 
hammed II. at Constantinople. His work, which, from 
the variety, extent and profundity of its learning, is en¬ 
titled Multeka , or The Confluence of Seas, appeared 
during the reign of Suliman 1. It is a compend of all 
that had been written by previous commentators, and 
forms a complete religious, civil, political, ciiminal and 
military code. Immediately on its publication it took the 
place which it still holds as the great text-book of Turk¬ 
ish jurisprudence. Later authors have done no more 
than to improve the arrangement of its parts, a matter to 
which Al Halebi, like most Oriental writers, paid little 
attention. 

The reader may think th$t sufficient has been said 
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upon this part of my subject. My design, however, 
which has been not only to expose the basis of the Mo¬ 
hammedan religion, but to show with what minuteness 
its different parts have been explained, extended and 
glossed upon by Mussulmans themselves, will not be fully 
answered without adverting to another class of treatises 
of a less speculative and abstruse character. They hold 
the same {dace among the Mohammedans that works on 
practical religion hold among us, and, if I may judge 
from extracts which have at different times been read 
and explained to me by Mussulman friends, as well as 
from the translations of many of them in French and 
English, they are often worthy of the perusal of a Chris¬ 
tian. The subjects of some of them are such as these: 
On moral duties—a very numerous and various class; 
On a religious life; On the graces of religion, such as 
Humility, Penitence, Self-Denial and Resignation; On 
spiritual or contemplative religion—presented in much 
the same manner with the old Christian writers on mo¬ 
nastic life; Histories of the prophets, including, with 
others, some of the patriarchs and prophets of the Old 
Testament; On the names of God and their significa¬ 
tion ; On the divine attributes ; On the dignity and du¬ 
ties of an Imam—corresponding in some measure to our 
own treatises on the duties and responsibilities of the 
ministerial office. To these may be added, compilations 
and abridgements of celebrated works on religion ; biog¬ 
raphies of holy men; short sayings, proverbs and moral 
precepts—a mode of presenting thought most congenial 
to the Eastern mind; and, finally, religious manuals N 
the doctrinal and preceptive parts of religion. These 
last correspond very nearly to our articles of faith, ex¬ 
cepting that they are the productions of single individual^ 
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and have no binding authority aside from the troths 
which they inoulcate. 

Having glanced at the sources from which Islamism 
derives its support, we are now prepared to pass to a view 
of its doctrines and precepts as they are therein presented. 
For this purpose we cannot do better than ofier, entire, 
one of those religious manuals in use among the Mussul¬ 
mans. In this way the religion will be presented in 
the most succinct manner and without the danger of a 
partial or unjust judgment. Two of these compends lie 
before me while I write. The following is a translation 
of one of them. 


THE MUSSULMAN CATECHISM. 


r. 

Of the General Principles of the Religion . 

In the name of God most merciful! 

Praised be God who has conducted us to the Faith, 
and has established it as the seal of our entrance into 
the celestial Paradise, and as the veil between us and an 
eternal abode in the fires of Hell, * 

May the peace and favour of God rest upon Mo¬ 
hammed the most excellent among men and the Imam 
who directs his own in the right way; and not only 
upon him, but also upon his family and his glorious 
companions. And may that peace be perpetual to all 
men and constantly increasing forever and ever. 

Know then that Faith is the chief element of Islam } 
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asthe Apostle Mohammed, (upon whom be peace!) has 
declared. 

Now Religion rests upon these five foundations; The 
confession of the true God, which consists in believing 
and confessing that, There is no God but God, and 
Mohammed is the Apostle of God;* The pre¬ 
scribed observance of prayers;t The giving of alms; 
The fast of the month Ramazan ; and, The pilgrimage 
to Mecca, which is required of every one who is in a state 
to undertake it. 

To begin with the confession of the true God, (which 
is properly that which we call Faith,) it is needful to 
Icnow that what we exact of a man who has arrived at 
the age of knowledge and understanding, is to believe in 
God, in his Angels, in his Apostles , in his revelations , 
in the last day , and in his Decree touching good and 
evil. 

Now Faith does not consist merely in being inter¬ 
nally persuaded of the truth respecting all these points, 
but it is moreover necessary that the confession of the 
tongue make that persuasion to appear without by ex¬ 
ternal signs, t 

• See Appendix, IV. 

t The observance of prayers includes the washings prerequisite to 
their right performance. Although, therefore, the duty of ablution 
has a distinct section devoted to it in the Catechism, it is not to bo 
regarded as constituting a distinct article in the Symbol, 
t Romans, x. 9, 10, 
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Of Faith in God . 

Faith in God consists in knowing truly with the 
heart and confessing openly with the mouth, that the 
Most High God exists; that He is True, Permanent, and 
very Essence; that He is Eternal in relation to the past, 
having never begun, and Eternal also in relation to the 
future, since He is without the necessity of an end; that 
there appertained to Him neither place, time, figure ,nor 
any outward form whatever—no motion, change, trans¬ 
position, separation, division, fraction, or fatigue; that 
He is without equal and without parallel; that He is 
perfectly Pure, One, Everlasting, and Living; that 
He is Omniscient, Omnipotent, and Sovereign; that 
He hears, sees, speaks,* acts, creates, sustains; that He 
produces intelligently ; that He causes to live and causes 
to die; that He gives beginning to all, and makes all to 
return to their original state, whenever He pleases; that 
He judges, decrees, directs, commands, prohibits; that 
He conducts into the right way, and leads into error; t 
and that to Him belong Retribution, Reward, Punish¬ 
ment, Favour, and Victory. 

It is necessary farther to believe, that all these eternal 
attributes are embraced in His essential Being, and sub¬ 
sist in Him from everlasting to everlasting, without divi¬ 
sion or variation, yet so that it can neither be said that 
these attributes are Himself, nor that they are essentially 

* This must be interpreted consistently with what precedes. The 
Doctrine of the incorporality of God is, next to that of His unity, 
the most prominent feature of Mohammedanism, 
t See Section VII. of this Catechism. 
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different from Himself, since each of them is conjoined 
with another, as, for example, Life with Knowledge, 
and Knowledge with Power. 

Now these attributes, such as we have described them 
in action, are, in the abstract, Life, Knowledge, Power, 
Will, Hearing, Seeing, Eternity, (both anterior and pos¬ 
terior,) Action, Creation, Sustentation, Intelligent Pro¬ 
duction, Impartation of Life, Causation of Death, the 
Formation and Restoration of Things, Wisdom, Decree, 
Direction to Good, Seduction to Evil, Retribution, Re¬ 
ward, Punishment, Favour, and Victory. 

Such are the great and inestimable perfections of the 
Most High God, under which He is known and adored 
by the Faithful Whoever dares to deny them, or to 
call them in question, whether in whole or in part, truly 
he is an Infidel 

O God, preserve Thou us from Infidelity! 


hi. 

Of the Angels. 

As for that which concerns the necessary belief re¬ 
specting Angels, our Faith will be complete, if we believe 
with the heart and confess with «the mouth, that the 
Most High God has servants or ministers,* to whom is 
given the name of Angels, who are perfectly free from 
all sin, who assist continually before God, who punctu¬ 
ally execute His commands and never disobey Him.t 
Respecting their nature we are required to believe that 
their bodies are subtile, pure, and formed of light; that 


* Hebrews, 1.14. 


t Psalms, CIII. 20. 
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(hey neither eat, drink, nor sleep; that they have no 
sexual properties, nor carnal appetites, and are without 
father or mother.* 

As they are endowed with different forms, so they 
have also distinct functions. Some stand erect, others 
maintain an inclined posture, others are seated, and, 
with the forehead bowed down, adore the Creator. Some 
chant HisJ praise and sing hymns to His glory; others 
laud and magnify him after another manner; t and 
others still intercede with Him for the pardon of human 
• sins. There are those among them who record our ac¬ 
tions in their registers; there are others who protect 
us; t others surround, and others still bear the Throne 
of God; or they are employed in yet other duties, all 
alike agreeable to the Deity. 

Now it is necessary to believe in these Angels, al¬ 
though we know neither their names nor their diverse 
kinds. As it is one of the absolute conditions of Faith 
to love them without exception, so is it Infidelity to hate 
them all or any one among them. If any one, more¬ 
over, dares to say, that though I here are Angels, they are 
distinguished, like ourselves, by sexes, or, admitting that 
they are without such distinction, is not careful to be¬ 
lieve in them and love them, let him be regarded as an 
Infidel. 

O God, preserve Thou us from Infidelity ! 


* Matt. XXII. 30. fPs. CIII. 20, 21. t P*. XXXIV. 7. 
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Of the Sacred Books . 

Faith in the Sacred Books consists in being per¬ 
suaded with the heart and confessing with the mouth, 
that there are illustrious books which God has sent 
from Heaven to his prophets, and that they are uncreated 
and eternal. 

. In these books are contained the commandments of 
God and His prohibitions, His statutes, His promises and 
His threatenings, the declaration of that which is per¬ 
mitted, and of that which is forbidden, of that which 
constitutes obedience, and of that which constitutes re¬ 
bellion, and, finally, they exhibit the proofs of a retri¬ 
bution, both by reward and punishment. 

All these books are the very Word of the Most High 
God, a Word which is read in the languages, written 
in the volumes, and kept in the hearts of men. 

But this Word of God, since it exists in God himself, 
is quite distinct from the letters and words which repre¬ 
sent it. Nevertheless these letters and these words are 
metaphorically called the Word of God , since they in¬ 
dicate the true Word; just as we are wont to call our 
Word that which truly indicates our internal thoughts, 
or, as one of our own poets has well expressed it, 


The inmost heart preserves the Word, 
While Language bears its voice abroad. 


Yet it is only for man that language is necessary, for God 
knows well the heart, and all that is in it. 

These Sacred Books are one hundred and four in 
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number. Of these, Almighty God sent ten to Adam, 
fifty to Seth, thirty to Idris, (Enoch,) ten to Abraham, 
one to Moses, viz. the Law, or that which we call the 
Pentateuch; one to Jesus, which is the Gospel; * one 
to David, which is the Book of Psalms; and one to 
Mohammed, which is the Koran. 

Whoever disavows these books, or questions the di¬ 
vine character of all or any part thereof, though it be no 
more than a single chapter, or a single verse, or even a 
solitary word, surely such a one is an Infidel. * 

O God, preserve Thou us from Infidelity ! 


v. 


Of the Apostles of God. 

Faith, as it regards the Apostles of God, requires that 
we believe with the heart and confess with the tongue, 
that the Most High God has had Prophets, or extraor¬ 
dinary men, whom He has sent to other men. These 
Prophets are true in all which they declare unto us, 
and we must render them an entire belief whether 
they ordain certain things, or prohibit them, or an¬ 
nounce to us the orders of Heaven, or make the Celestial 
Constitutions and Canons, or reveal to us hidden things, 
such as the nature, attributes, and works of God, the 
impartation and restoration of life, the trial of the 
Sepulchre, the Balance, the Sharp Bridge, theiFountain, 

* The Doctrine of the Koran is, that Jesus, being a propheVre. 
ceived the Gospel in like manner as other prophets received the 
revelations made to them. 
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the Intercession, Paradise and its delights, and Hell 
with its torments. 

It is needful) too, to know that these prophets are ex¬ 
empt from all error and grievous sins, and are all zealous 
for one and the same Religion, which is Islam , al¬ 
though differing among themselves so far as regards the 
mode of their institutions. They are the Elect from 
among all creatures, inasmuch as they have been hon¬ 
oured with interviews with God himself, and with the 
descent of Angels unto them, while their ministry has 
been authorized by manifest miracles, entirely above 
the regular order of nature. Some among them have 
raised the dead and have held conversation with beasts, 
trees, and other inanimate things, which, in turn, have 
paid them homage. These are prerogatives to which 
other men can never attain. 

Furthermore, it should be known that God has 
established among them a certain subordination, by 
which one is exalted above another. Thus those 
among them who have exercised the office of Apos¬ 
tles, are superior to those who have not exercised it, 
while those who have introduced new dispensations are, 
in rank, above those to whom this privilege has not been 
accorded. 

The first of these prophets was Adam, but the last 
and most excellent of all was Mohammed, to whom may 
God be favourable, and vouchsafe His blessing, as also 
to all those who preceded him. 

Among the first disciples of the Prophet, the most 
excellent of all, and he who approaches most nearly to 
the rank of a prophet is Abubekr, after him Omar, 
next Othman, and lastly, Ali. After these four, in order 
of dignity, follow the six honourable companions of Mo¬ 
hammed—to wit, Telha, Alzabeir, Saad, Zaid, Abdur- 

vol. i#—3. 
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rahman, and Abou Obeida: next to them, the rest of his 
companions; and after these, the fortunate generation 
of men to whom Mohammed was sent. May God 
bless the Prophet, and divine favour rest on them all. 
Last of all come those who do good works, and whom we 
honour with the name of Saints. 

The number of prophets, according to one tradition, is 
two hundred and eighty-four thousand, but according to 
another, only half as many. Among these, one hun¬ 
dred and thirteen have exercised the functions of Apos¬ 
tles, and six have brought to man new revelations; 
namely, Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Mo¬ 
hammed. May God be propitious to one and all, and 
crown them with His favour! 

Faith does not absolutely require an exact knowledge 
of the number of these extraordinary men, but it is es¬ 
sential to salvation to love them. He who loves them 
not, or who hates any one of them, must be ranked with 
Infidels. In like manner, whoever denies or questions 
the truth of any one of them, or rejects even one of their 
declarations, is already an Infidel. 

O God, preserve Thou us from Infidelity! 


VI. 

* 

Of the Last Day. 

Faith in the last day consists in believing with the 
heart and confessing w ith the mouth that there shall in* 
deed be a last day, even that of the Resurrection, when 
Almighty God shall destroy and annihilate this world, 
and shall cause to perish all men and creatures which 
are found in it, excepting only certain things proper to 
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be preserved. Such are, for instance, the Throne of 
Glory and the Foundation on which it rests, and the 
ministering Spirit, and the Table of decrees and the pen 
\fcrith which they are written, and Paradise and Hell 
with all that they contain. 

After this God shall restore all creatures which he had 
annihilated; he shall awaken them with the sound 
of the angelic trumpet; and having re-imparted to them 
vitality and intelligence, shall gather them into one 
place, where he shall examine them and demand an ac¬ 
count of their past lives. To each one of them shall be 
given a book containing the record of bis good or bad 
actions, according to his character. They who receive 
the first are the good, who will hold their books in the 
right hand; the others are the wicked, who will hold 
their books in their left hands and behind their backs. 
Thereupon the Most High God will judge them in right¬ 
eousness and equity, weighing in the Balance all their 
works, both good and bad, and rendering to every soul 
according to what he has done, whether it be good or 
evil. 

Through His goodness and mercy some shall enter 
paradise, whilst others shall descend into hell. But no 
one of the Faithful* shall abide eternally in the torment¬ 
ing fires of hell. They shall ail enter into paradise 
after having undergone punishments proportioned«to 
their transgressions. The Faithful once introduced into 
heaven shall dwell there forever, while the Infidels, pre¬ 
cipitated into hell, shall never go out therefrom. 

In order that faith in the resurrection may be salu¬ 
tary and complete, it is absolutely necessary that it be 

* The term in the original is exclusively applied to Mussulmans 
who alone are embraced in this saying clause. 
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contemplated with alarm. Let* him, then, who shall 
look upon it with indifference or a feeling of security, 
him, too, who shall deny or doubt thereon, or who is im¬ 
pious enough to say, either with the mouth or in the 
heart, “ I fear neither the resurrection nor hell, and I 
care not for paradise,” let such a one be esteemed an 
Infidel. 

O God, save us from Infidelity! 


VII. 

Of the Decrees of God . 

Faith in the decrees of God requires us to believe with 
the heart and confess with the mouth, that he has de¬ 
creed not only things themselves, but also the mode of 
their existence, so that there happens nothing in the 
world respecting either the situations or the operations 
of beings, nothing regarding good or evil, obedience or 
disobedience, faith or unbelief, sickness or health, poverty 
or riches, life or death, which is not embraced in the de¬ 
cree and ordinance of God, and does not emanate from 
his sovereign will and righteous judgment. 

It is necessary, however, to remember that God has 
decreed obedience and faith in such manner that they 
ase subjected not only to his ordinance, will and decree, 
but also to his salutary direction, his good pleasure and 
his command; while, on the contrary, he has decreed 
disobedience and unbelief, and ordains, wills and deter* 
mines them, only in consistency with his disapprobation 
and prohibition of them, and this he does by abandoning 
men in his wrath, or by permitting them to be led away 
through temptation. In all this his salutary guidance, 
his good pleasure and his command do not concur. 
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Whoever, therefore, shall dare to say that God re¬ 
joices neither in the good deeds nor the faith of men, or 
that he has no aversion for evil and unbelief, or that 
good and evil proceed from him in such sort that he de¬ 
crees and wills both with the same complacency, is surely 
an Infidel. The truth is, that God wills what is good, 
but in such a manner that the good always pleases him; 
while, though he also wills evil, it is in such a way that 
evil does not at all cease to be odious to him. 

0 gracious God, direct our steps in the right way! 


Of Ablutions .* 

Concerning the prescribed purifications it should be 
known that there are seven kinds of water proper for 
the purpose, viz: rain-water, sea-water, river-water, 
well-water, fountain-water, snow-water, and hail-water. 

We acknowledge three principal ablutions or purifi¬ 
cations ; the first, which we call Ghousl, is a kind of 
Immersion; the second, called Vodou , is chiefly for the 
hands and feet; and the third is the Ablution with 
sand , since, in that ablution, sand or earth is used in¬ 
stead of water. 

1. Of the washing of the body } called Ghousl. 
The principles or rules of this corporal immersion are 
three in number. First, there must be the intention to 
render one’s self pleasing to God. Secondly, the body 

* The preceding sections contain the articles of belief; this and 
the following sections those of observance . This distinction is gene¬ 
rally observed by Mussulman writers. 

3* 
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must be cleansed from all its defilements, if such there 
be. Thirdly, the water must be made to pass over the 
hair and over all the external surface of the body. 

Further, it must be remembered that our Sunneh re¬ 
quires of us these five acts in performing this ablution. 
First, that we repeat the accustomed formulary, Bismil- 
lah , &c., In the name of God , Merciful and Grro- 
cious! Secondly, that we wash the palms of the hands 
before the vessels are emptied. Thirdly, that the purifi¬ 
cation of the hands and feet be made before prayer and 
after the accustomed forms. Fourthly, that the skin be 
rubbed with the hand to cleanse it from all filth. Fifth¬ 
ly, that these acts be continued without interruption to 
the end. 

The occasions on which this corporal purification 
becomes necessary are six in number. Of these, three 
are common to both sexes, and the others peculiar to 
one. [Most of the occasions mentioned in the original 
are of such a nature as renders them improper to be re¬ 
corded. One of the first kind is death , (the law and 
custom of the Mussulmans being to wash the corpse be¬ 
fore burial,) and one of the second is the same as was 
observed in like manner among the Jews.* The others 
will not bear to be repeated or even remotely alluded to.] 

2. Of the purification called Vodou , which is for 
the hands and feet.\ This kind of ablution has six 
principles or sacred institutions. First, it must be per¬ 
formed with the intention of pleasing God. Secondly, 
the whole face must be washed. Thirdly, the hands 
must be washed, and the arms as high as the elbows, 
including the latter. Fourthly, certain parts of the head 

* Leviticus, Chap. xii. 

t This is the common ablution before prayer. 
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must be rubbed. Fifthly, the feet, including the heels, 
must be washed. Sixthly, the order to be observed is 
that in which the requisitions are here recorded. 

To these institutions are to be added those of the 
Sunneh, which are ten in number. First, the washing 
must be preceded by the customary formula, Bismillah , 
&c., In the name of God , merciful and gracious* 
Secondly, the palm of the hand must be washed before 
the vessels are emptied. Thirdly, the face must be 
washed. Fourthly, water must be drawn through the 
nostrils. Fifthly, the head and ears must be rubbed. 
Sixthly, the beard, when it is thick and long, must be 
separated. Seventhly, the toes must be washed in due 
succession. Eighthly, the right hand must be washed 
before the left, and the same order observed with the 
feet. Ninthly, these several acts must be performed 
thrice. Tenthly, they must be continued without inter¬ 
mission to the end. 

There are five occasions when this kind of lustration 
is required. [The first, second, fourth and fifth cannot 
be mentioned. The third is when there has been a 
failure of memory or of reason, either through intoxica¬ 
tion, insanity or sickness. The cause of requiring ab¬ 
lution in these cases is, that there may have been, in 
such states, uncleanness contracted of which the individ¬ 
ual was not aware. 

Next follows in the original a specification of certain 
cases in which ablution is not of a religious obligation, but 
in which it should be performed for the sake of cleanli¬ 
ness. They are not, however, suitable for repetition 
here.] 

3. Of the purification with sand* Concerning this 
mode of purification, which receives its name from its 
being performed with earth or sand instead pf water, it 
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is necessary to be informed that there are four prescrip¬ 
tions. First, it must be performed with the intention of 
pleasing God. Secondly, the face must be rubbed. 
Thirdly, the same must be done to the hands, and also 
to the arms as high as the elbow, including the latter. 
Fourthly, the order here prescribed must be exactly 
observed. 

To these regulations are to be joined the requisitions 
of the Sunneh, which ordain that the ceremony com¬ 
mence with the formula, Bismillah , <fcc., that the right 
hand and the right foot have precedence of the left, and, 
lastly, that these acts be continued uninterrupted till the 
ceremony is completed. 


xx. 


Of Prayer . 

The sacred institutions regarding prayer and its 
accompanying rites are thirteen in number. 1. The 
intention which precedes all. 2. The extolling of the 
name of God. 3. The formulary appointed for this pur¬ 
pose. [God is great, God is great . There is no 
God but God . God is great , God is great . Praises 
are for him .] 4. The upright posture, or the most erect 
carriage of the body. 5. The recitation of the first chap¬ 
ter of the Koran. 6. The inclination of the body to¬ 
wards the earth. 7. The return to the upright posture. 

8. The adoration, or prostration of the face to the earth. 

9. The posture of sitting. 10. The repetition of the 
sitting posture. 11. The final confession respecting 
Mohammed, the first (see above) having regard only to 
God. 12. The recitation of the formulary of that con- 
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fession. 13. The observance of the order here set 
down. 

The traditional ( Sunneh ) institution requires, in addi¬ 
tion, these four things. 1. The announcement, or the 
invitation of the people to prayer. 2. The second an¬ 
nouncement, differing in form from the first. 3. The 
first confession, regarding God. 4. The form of prayer 
which constitutes that first confession. 

The conditions required of him who prepares himself 
to perform his devotions are five in number. 1. That 
the members of his body be free from all manner of 
impurity. 2. That he be clad in a clean garment. 3. 
That he be in a clean place, where there is no possi¬ 
bility of contracting any species of defilement. 4. That 
he know the exact times appointed for prayer, and ob¬ 
serve them punctually. 6. That in the act of prayer 
he turn his face towards the Keblak .* 

The prayers to be offered each day are of five kinds. 
1. The prayer of noon, which requires four inclinations 
of the body. 2. The afternoon prayer, which also re¬ 
quires four inclinations. 3. The vesper prayer, to be 
offered on the approach of evening. This requires three 
inclinations. 4. The night prayer, which requires four 
inclinations. 5. The morning prayer, which requires 
only two inclinations. In all, seventeen inclinations are 
required daily. 


x. 

Of Alms . 

Alms must be given out of five kinds of property; 
from our cattle; from our money; from our grain j from 
our fruits; and from our merchandise. 

* See Appendix, V. 
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There are three kinds of cattle from which aim* 
should be given, viz: camels, oxen and sheep; and in 
order that this form of charity be executed in a lawful 
manner, six things are requisite. The giver must be & 
Mussulman ; a free man; and the lawful owner of that 
which he bestows. His property in catde must also have 
increased to a certain amount; he must have been its 
owner for the space of one year; and the cattle which 
he gives in charity must not be of those which labour 
for the tillage of his lands and which are needful to 
him, but of those which feed idly in his pastures. 

{In bestowing money , the conditions required are the 
same in substance with those just recited.] 

The conditions for the bestowal of charity in grain, 
are these; first, the grain must have grown upon land 
sown by man and not in a wild state; second, it must 
have been gathered into the granary ; third, the bestower 
must be possessed of a certain quantity in order to be 
under obligation of charity. 

The required alms in fruit consists of these two kinds, 
dates and grapes. [In order that they be lawfully made, 
the first four of the conditions of alms in cattle are re¬ 
quired here.] 

[Alms in merchandise are subjected to the same con¬ 
ditions with the first-mentioned.] 

But it should be remembered, both with regard to all 
these kinds of charity now alluded to, as well as with 
regard to another kind, which is a sort of impost of 
charity, or capitation tax, imposed at the termination of 
the great fast of Ramazan, one of the fundamental 
principles is the intention , or the inward resolution to 
bestow such and such alms, as entirely due from us. 
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XI. 

Of the Fast . 

Three things are requisite to render the fast lawful 
and pleasing to God. The person fasting must be a Mus¬ 
sulman ; he must have arrived at the age of puberty ; 
and must be in his right mind. 

The fast itself is based on five divine institutions. 1. 
The intention of the heart. 2. Abstinence from food 
during the day. 3. Abstinence from drink. 4 Absti¬ 
nence from every kind of lightness of conduct and im¬ 
purity, such as a kiss, an embrace, &c. dec. 5. Absti¬ 
nence from all intention to vomit 

Ten things there are which may render the fast null. 
First, when the individual intentionally causes any thing 
to enter the head by either of the organs of sense, such, 
for instance, as water or an exquisite odour, or subtile 
essences of any kind, or when any substance what¬ 
soever is made to descend into the stomach. [The 
second and third have reference to certain internal appli¬ 
cations of medicine.] Fourth, the fast is broken when 
any thing is intentionally ejepted by the mouth. [The 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth cannot be repeated in 
decorous terms.] Ninth, when the individual is insane. 
Tenth, when he has fallen into apostasy. 


XII. 

Of the Pilgrimage to Mecca . 

The divine institutes concerning the rites of this act 
of devotion, are five in number. First of all, there is 


ii 
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required the intention , by which the devotee has in¬ 
wardly resolved and religiously vowed to God to perforin 
this pilgrimage. Secondly, in the course of the pilgrim¬ 
age, he must tarry one day on the mountain of Arafat . 
Thirdly, he must shave or shear the hair of the head in 
the valley of Mina. Fourthly, he must make the cir¬ 
cuit of the Kaabah seven times. Fifthly, he must run 
seven times from Safa to Merva . 

The reader should here be apprized that the symbols of 
faith presented in the Catechism, are those of the Sunneh 
Mussulmans, and that they do not fully represent the 
creed of the other great'division of Mohammedanism. 
The principal point of difference, however, is that which 
relates to the rightful succession of the Apostolic office. 
In order, therefore, to complete our view of the articles 
of the Moslem faith, it is only necessary to draw from a 
catechism of the Shiah sect, so much as is necessary to 
show the peculiarities of their belief respecting this single 
point. For this purpose, I shall avail myself of a volume 
in my possession, entitled Jumah Abasi , or The Sum¬ 
mary op Abbas. This volume, which I purchased 
during my residence in Tebriz, contains a compend of 
the moral theology of the Persians, who are the chief 
representatives of the Shiah sect. It receives its name 
from having been compiled by order of Abbas, the Great. 
The author was one of the most distinguished theolo¬ 
gians of Persia, and the writer of several celebrated 
works on the Mohammedan religion. He was a Mollah, 
or Doctor of the Law, and bore the magnificent title of 
Sheikh Bahadin Mohammed , Jebel Ameli ; Sheikh 
Mohammed, the Honour of the Law, the Accumulator 
of Mountains. The book contains, in seventeen chapters, 
the canonical and ceremonial laws of the Shiah MussuL 
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mans. It is the same work which furnished Chardin 
with the principal materials for his sketch of the reli¬ 
gion of the Persians.* 

In order, however, fully to understand the present 
differences of the two great sects of Mohammedans, it 
will be necessary to trace them to their origin. For rea¬ 
sons which cannot now be ascertained, Mohammed, in 
his last sickness, gave no instructions respecting his suc¬ 
cessor ; for little credit is to be vouchsafed to the Persian 
legends on the subject. Ali himself acknowledged, just 
before his death, that the prophet did not appoint a suc¬ 
cessor .t Some of the Sunneh writers have testified that 
he requested his father-in-law, Abubekr, to conduct the 
public prayers in his stead, during his illness, but the cir¬ 
cumstances which followed, would seem to show that 
little more credit is to be attached to their testimony than 
to that of the Shiahs. On the very day of his death 
a violent contention arose respecting the succession, which 
could hardly have taken place if Mohammed had, by 
word or act, signified his own wishes concerning it The 
contest at length became so violent as to threaten a fetal 
rupture in the ranks of the Moslems. It was finally 
appeased by the prudence and moderation of Omar, 
himself one of the most prominent candidates. While 
the strife was still warm, he advanced to Abubekr, took 
his hand and declared his allegiance to him as the Ca¬ 
liph, or successor, of Mohammed. This pacificatory act 
was followed by the others who were present; and Abu¬ 
bekr was chosen to the office by the unanimous voice of 
the company. I cannot learn that Ali was supported as 

* Voyages da Chevalier Chardin, Vol. IV, Amsterdam edition, 
1735. 

t Ockley, II. 75. 
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a candidate at this meeting. At least he was not present 
on the occasion. But when the result was announced 
to him, he did not attempt to conceal his • dissatisfaction 
at his own claims having been overlooked. These 
claims consisted in his being, by birth, a cousin of Mo¬ 
hammed, and his son-in-law by the marriage of his only 
surviving daughter, Fatima. He was also the first, out 
of Mohammed’s own family, who embraced his religion. 
A considerable party adhered to the cause of Ali, and 
even at this early period the principles which have ever 
been the essential grounds of difference between the 
Sunnites and the Shiahs, were distinctly marked. The 
party of Ali contended that the Apostolic office was here¬ 
ditary, and that their chief was entitled to it in right of his 
two-fold affinity to the prophet. Their opponents, who 
constituted the great majority of the Mussulmans, held, 
on the contrary, the opinion, that the succession must be 
determined by the voices of the whole company of the 
Faithful. It may have been the same conviction, which 
seems indeed most consonant with the equalizing princi¬ 
ples of his religion, that induced Mohammed to remain 
silent respecting his successor. 

Some months after the occurrences just narrated, Ali 
formally professed allegiance to Abubekr, but neither he 
nor his party were believed to be sincere in their attach¬ 
ment. The Caliph, when about to die, nominated Omar 
his successor, and the choice was confirmed without op¬ 
position. Omar, after a reign of about ten years, fell by 
the hand of an assassin, but refused in his last moments 
to nominate any one to take his place. To Ali he ob¬ 
jected, that he was not of a sufficiently serious character 
to undertake so weighty a charge, and to his own son, 
that the responsibility of the office was too great to be 
borne by more than one member of the same family. 
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He could be persuaded, therefore, to do no more than 
appoint a committee of six of the chief men among the 
Saracens, to whom the question should be referred after 
his decease. Ali was one of these, and did not hesitate 
to press his own claims. Nor would the others have 
been indisposed to elect him, if he had been willing to 
accede to the conditions proposed, which were, that he 
should govern in acccordance with “ the Book of God, 
the tradition of the prophet and the determination of 
[the] two seniors.”* To the first two he assented, to 
the last he demurred; and Othman, another of the com¬ 
pany, was chosen in his stead. 

On the assassination of Othman, after a reign of 
nearly twelve years, a violent dispute arose about the 
succession. The party of Ali had gradually increased 
during the first three caliphates, and at this moment the 
Arabians generally were in his favour. One of his most 
powerful enemies was Ayesha, the youngest wife of 
Mohammed and the daughter of Abubekr. She had 
from the first opposed the claim of Ali with extreme 
virulence, either from a natural desire to see the office 
conferred upon her father, or from her jealousy of Ali’s 
wife, Fatima, who was a daughter of Mohammed by 
his first and most beloved spouse, Kadijah. Her hos¬ 
tility continued to the end of her life; and, although 
it did not prevent Ali from reaching the caliphate 

• Ockley ,1. 323.—Gibbon suggests that the two Seniors may have 
been Abubekr and Omar, the predecessors in the Caliphate. This ia 
altogether probable, for as they had been the authors of numerous 
interpretations of the Koran and decisions upon it, the other electors 
could hardly fail to feel the importance of securing from Ali a for. 
mal recognition of their authority. In refusing to acknowledge it, 
he laid the foundation for the principal heresy which the Sunnites 
charge upon the Shiahs. 
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after the death of Othman, it occasioned him much 
trouble in his possession of it Well would it have 
been for the valiant and generous, though unfor¬ 
tunate, Ali, if he could have avoided those dangerous 
honours which, now that they were pressed upon him, 
he would fain have declined. But those who feared that 
a wide and incurable rupture would ensue from these fre¬ 
quent dissensions, thrust the office upon him by entreaties 
and even threats. The course of his reign was as stormy 
as its commencement, until, at length, like his two im¬ 
mediate predecessors, he fell by a blow from an assassin, 
while engaged in his devotions at the mosque. Mussul¬ 
man writers of both sects agree in the praise of Ali. He 
was distinguished for his bravery, and the appellation of 
the Lion of God , which is still often heard from the 
lips of the Persians, was conferred upon him before he 
attained the caliphate. He was noble and elevated in 
Lis views, and, if he was not qualified to gain or secure 
favour, the deficiency arose chiefly from his superiority 
to the base intrigues by which power is often won and 
sustained. He was a poet, and the most eloquent man 
of his time. Some of his writings are still extant, 
among which his Moral Sentences are the most distin¬ 
guished. I will not detail the troubles of his reign, 
which was incessantly disturbed by the rebellio is move¬ 
ments of his domestic foes. His principal enemy was 
Moawiyah, of theJamily of Ommia, of the tribe of the 
Koreish, who had held Syria under Othman, as his lieu¬ 
tenant, and who retained the rule after Ali’s accession 
and in spite of his power. Ali had fixed his seat of 
government at Koufah, on the Euphrates, which conse¬ 
quently became the great centre of those who were true 
to his interests. Hence it arose that while the western 
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provinces fell off from him, those of the east remained 
faithful. 

p- Ah was succeeded by his eldest son Hassan, a man of 
too quiet and retiring a spirit for those boisterous times. 
He held the reins of government only six months, and 
then resigned them to Moawiyah, who by that act be¬ 
came caliph and founder of the dynasty of the Ommi- 
ades. This happened A.H. 41, or on the 6th of May, 
A.D. 661. From that time, for a considerable period, 
the names of Ali and his descendants were publicly exe¬ 
crated by the Ommian caliphs, as afterwards by some 
of those of the dynasty of the Abaseides. The remem¬ 
brance of hostilities was kept alive by the continuance 
of the party which favoured the house of AIL Their 
right to the supreme power was insisted upon, and for 
two hundred years after the abdication of Hassan, there 
remained a representative of that house to claim it. In 
the year 256 of the Hijreh was born the last descendant 
of Ali in the line which pretended to the caliphate. At 
the age of about nine years he suddenly disappeared in 
a manner which has never been satisfactorily accounted 
for. The party, however, survived, and the rights of 
the family of Ali were as warmly disputed during the 
next four centuries as they had been before it became 
extinct. Even Bagdad, the seat of the Abassian ca¬ 
liphs, was distracted by the dissensions of the two par¬ 
ties. The vezir of Mostazem, the last of that house, 
was himself a Shiah; and it was in revenge of some 
indignity offered to the Shiahs by one of the royal family, 
that he invited Hdogou, the Mogul Emperor, to Bag¬ 
dad, and betrayed the city into bis hands. The death 
of Mostazem, by the order of Hologou, put an end to 
the dynasty of the Abassides, A.D. 1258. 

Such is the origin of the two great sects of Islam. That 
4 # 
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of the Shiahs has always been inferior in number t> he 
other. It was first established in Persia as the national 
faith, A.D. 1500, by Shah Ismael, himself a real or pre- 
. tended descendant of Ali. It has ever since maintained 
its predominance there. At the present moment it em¬ 
braces the Persians, some of the Uzbek tribes of Tar¬ 
tary, and the Mussulmans of India, while the Sunneh 
sect comprises the Turkish tribes of the regions east of 
the Caspian, the Afghans, the Osmanlees, and the Arabs 
of Arabia, Syria, Egypt and the northern coast of Africa. 
The Sunnites use the common prerogative of the majo¬ 
rity, and style themselves Orthodox , while they confer 
upon the others the odious name of Schismatics . The 
word Shiah itself is an appellation bestowed by the Sun¬ 
nites and signifies not only a sectary, but one of an oppro¬ 
brious character. It is never heard in Persia, for the Per¬ 
sians award to themselves the more honourable titles of 
Friends of Aft, The Company of the Just , &c. 

It will now be perceived that the original and funda¬ 
mental difference between the Sunnites and the Shiahs 
relates to the rights of the caliphate. The former hold 
it to be elective, the latter hereditary. The former ad¬ 
mit the three caliphs who preceded Ali as lawfiil succes¬ 
sors of their prophet; the latter reject them as usurpers, 
and execrate their memory. Both, however, start from 
the same fundamental principle, which is, that there 
must always be on earth a prophet of the true religion, 
or a deputy of a prophet, a vicar of God, the Imam of 
the Mussulmans, to exercise a jurisdiction both temporal 
and spiritual. According to the Sunnites, this office is 
now vested in the Sultan of Turkey, who derives his 
right from Motavakkel Billah II., the last of those de¬ 
scendants of the Abbasides who retained in Egypt the 
title of Caliph, with little more than the shadow of autbo- 
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rity, and who was himself carried away prisoner by Se¬ 
lim I., Sultan of Turkey, on his return from the con¬ 
quest of Egypt, in or about 1516. The Persians, on 
the contrary, declare Ali and his descendants, to the 
eleventh generation, to be the only rightful successors of 
Mohammed. These twelve they distinguish by the 
tide of the Twelve Imams . The last, whose myste¬ 
rious disappearance has been noticed, was, they say, re¬ 
moved by God on account of the wickedness of men, 
but will again appear in the last days, to restore the true 
religion and rule as supreme head over the Mussulmans. 
In the meanwhile, there is on earth no visible Imam. 
The kings of Persia rule only as his temporary substi¬ 
tutes, and have borne, if they do not now bear, the tide 
of Lieutenants of the King of Persia . At the time 
of my arrival in that country, in 1837, a report was in 
circulation, that the twelfth Imam had re appeared. A 
pretended reformer did indeed arise, boasting himself to 
be somebody, but the issue of his mission was not such 
as to revive the long deferred hope of the Persians. 

There are some among the Shiahs who affirm that 
there must always he a visible Imam, and that he is to 
be found, as long as the true Imam is absent, among the 
most learned and holy of the Doctors of the Law. 
Though this opinion is not, I believe, extensively held 
in Persia, the want of a religious chief is one cause of 
the peculiar deference which is paid to men of high repute 
for learning and sancdty. This feeling is carried farther 
in Persia than in Turkey, although it is one of the most 
prominent features of Mohammedanism in both coun¬ 
tries. But in Persia, more particularly, the influence 
which the religious orders exert upon the minds of the 
mass is truly remarkable, and forms one of the most 
important elements in a right judgment upon the prac- 
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ticability of introducing Christianity into the country. 
In this view I shall have occasion to recur to it again. 
I allude to it at present for the sake of remarking that 
this doctrine of a perpetually visible Imam, although 
theoretically embraced by few in Persia, seems to be 
generally adopted in practice. There is always one, or 
more, who claims to be the Head of the Mussulmans in 
the country. There is now an aged doctor in Shiraz, 
who is universally acknowledged to be the chief of the 
Sooflfees, while the supreme direction of the conservative 
Shiahs, (if so I may be permitted to distinguish those 
who are not avowedly infected by the lax tenets of 
SoofFeeism,) is claimed by several among the learned 
devotees. The most distinguished is one Seid Moham¬ 
med Bakir, of Isfahan, whose influence is reputed supe¬ 
rior to the authority of the Shah. The latter courts the 
good-will of the man who could, by a word, shake his 
throne to its foundation. The present Shah, however, 
is not the first who has condescended to seek the favour 
of these spiritual rulers of the people. His predecessor, 
Feth Ali Shah, was wont to receive them with distin¬ 
guished honour, and to demean himself before them in 
the manner of an inferior. The leaders of the conserva¬ 
tive and Sooffee parties maintain no friendly relations 
with each other. On one occasion the latter visited 
Tehran, the seat of the Shah, for the purpose of in¬ 
triguing against the other. The Shah did not venture 
to listen to his suggestions, but as a token of regard for 
the Imam, or, perhaps, to rid himself in the easiest man¬ 
ner of his importunity, dismissed him with a munificent 
present The authority which these men, and many 
others of a lower grade, exert in Persia, depends upon 
no official rank, but upon the weight of their personal 
character; and it is one of those indications whieh exist 
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in every religion, to show that, where men are not guid¬ 
ed in their spiritual concerns by regularly constituted 
overseers, the wants of their moral nature lead them to 
seek for guides who rule their followers with the same 
authority, though without the safeguard of official res* 
ponsibility. 

But to return. The sketch which I have given of 
the original differences between the Sunnites and Shiahs 
leads at once to the difference in their respective creeds. 
To the first two articles of the Sunneh faith respecting 
a belief in God and Mohammed, the Persians add their 
own dogma concerning AIL Their whole creed runs 
thus: There is no God but God ; Mohammed is 
THE AP03TLE OF God J AlI IS THE YlCAR OF GoD. 
The third article in the catechism thus reads: “ It is ne¬ 
cessary to confess, in the third place, the excellence of 
the companions of Mohammed according to their rank 
and order, acknowledging the most excellent of men, 
after Mohammed, to be Ali, then Hassau, then Hossein, 
(fee. It is needful to have a right faith concerning all 
the Imams, and to esteem and honour them, even as 
God has done.” I have given the creed both as I find 
it in the catechism, and as I used to hear it in the Ezan , 
or Call to prayer, from the mosque. This mingling of 
the name of Ali with those of God and Mohammed, to 
the exclusion of the first three caliphs, was peculiarly 
offensive to some Sunnites from Turkey, with whom I 
happened to lodge for a few days in one of the cities of 
Persia. Even my Christian interpreter, a native of 
Constantinople, was highly incensed at such a departure 
from what he had been accustomed to regard as true 
Islamism. “ Do you hear the dogs ? ” he said one day, 
as the voice of the Muezzin broke forth immediately 
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over the place where we sat, “ they are calling Ali the 
lieutenant of God.” 

It is the natural effect of controversy to drive men 
further from the golden mean of truth, and to give a 
monstrous proportion to some single member of its sys¬ 
tem. Thus the Persians, by incessant contention for 
the rights of Ali, have practically made their faith in 
him the grand centre of their religion, and have con¬ 
tracted views hardly less gross than those of idolatrous 
pagans. By a very natural process of thought, they 
have passed from a simple defence of his political 
rights to panegyrics of a most hyperbolical character. 
They ascribe to him the highest virtues; a perfect sanc¬ 
tity and supernatural endowments, both of body and 
mind. Their books, too, are full of the most extrava¬ 
gant legends concerning his excellencies and his acts, 
which enthusiasm could create, or superstition believe. 
Some have carried these extravagances beyond the 
bounds of religion, as well as of reason, and, not content 
with ascribing to him the highest of human endow¬ 
ments, believe him to be possessed of those which are 
divine. These last form a distinct party in Persia, and 
bear a name implying their belief in the divinity of Ali. 
There is a village of them near the city of Kazvin, and 
others in the Western provinces. At Kermanshah 
and among the Kurdish tribes in that vicinity, they are 
numerous, and their numbers are constantly increasing. 
They have no distinct organization as a sect, but are 
known by this peculiarity in their belief. Their grand 
doctrine is, that Ali is an incarnation of the Deity. 
They give him divine titles, and, I was credibly in¬ 
formed, worship him as God. 

The common belief of the Persians falls hardly be¬ 
low the same level. In the vagueness of religious en- 
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thusiasm, they constantly use modes of expression, which 
are inapplicable to any being subjected to the frailties 
and infirmities of man. The very formula by which 
they seek to avoid the imputation of calling Ali divine, 
savours of the impiety which they would avoid. 

I do not believe that Ali i a God, 

Nor do I believe he is far from God. 

These are, in literal ' translation, the words of the 
formula, and expressions tantamount to this, are often 
on their lips. The name of Ali is more frequently 
heard than the name of Mohammed, and it is invoked 
in circumstances where a Sunnite would use that of the 
- Deity. The Persian cries; Y* Ali ! O Ali! when a 
Turk would exclaim, Ya Allah ! O God! The same 
is true, with little qualification, of the regard which they 
bear for the other eleven Imams, and the manner in 
which they speak of them. 

It is evident, from what has been said, that the origi¬ 
nal difference between the Sunnites and Shiahs, was 
political rather than religious, relating simply to the 
right of succession. But a division on this point has en¬ 
tailed consequences more immediately affecting religious 
practice. The Shiahs, in refusing to acknowledge the 
first three Caliphs, reject the traditions of which they were 
the authors, their interpretations of the Koran, and also 
the precedents established by their judicial decisions. It 
is, on the contrary, from their attachment to these au¬ 
thorities, that the other sect have appropriated to them¬ 
selves the title of Sunnehi , or Followers of Tradition, a 
title which, of right, belongs no more exclusively to them 
than to the others. 

The Persians acknowledge the authority of tradition, 
rejecting only so much as they believe to come from cor¬ 
rupt sources. Their religious usages and their juris- 
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prudence have, with this exception, the same basis as 
those of the Turks, although they do not possess so 
extensive and thoroughly digested a code. The excep¬ 
tion, however, is the cause of certain discrepancies in 
the ritual and worship of the two sects. These relate 
to such matters as the mode of ablution before prayers, 
and the different postures of the body during devotion; 
matters, it would seem, of too trivial concern, to give 
occasion for discord, did we not consider, that the very 
essence of superstition is, to magnify, unduly, things 
of little moment, and that no religion is more rigid in 
its forms than Mohammedanism. |How these differ¬ 
ences are in truth regarded, a single incident will serve 
to show. 

I engaged, in Tebriz, a Persian servant, who was 
anxious to accompany me into Turkey. My interpreter, 
wishing to amuse himself, told him, that if he visited 
Turkey, he must wear Turkish clothing, sit cross-legged, 
and eat Turkish food, after the Turkish manner. 
“That,” he said, “I will do.” “You must also,” 
added the interpreter, “ perform your devotions like a 
Turk, washing your arms from the elbow, downward, 
instead of the reverse, and folding your hands in prayer 
instead of lifting them outspread.” “ That,” he prompt¬ 
ly replied, “ I will not do! ” and he was never after¬ 
wards solicitous to go with me into Turkey. 

Such, in fine, are the differences which distinguish the 
two great sects of Mohammedans, and thence arises the 
implacable hostility with which they regard each other. 
With this hatred theTurks are more deeply imbued than 
the Persians, not altogether because they are more bigot¬ 
ed, but because also they are more sincere in their attach¬ 
ment to their religion. The animosity, on both sides, is 
chiefly sustained by the religiousorders, who anathematize 
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each other with all the bitterness of fanatical zeal; nor 
are the Mollahs of Persia, in this respect, one whit be¬ 
hind those of Turkey. The greater prejudice of the Turk 
arises, not so much from regarding the Persians as a hos¬ 
tile sect as from a knowledge of their practical neglect 
of the duties enjoined by their common religion. When¬ 
ever a Turk is heard to pour out his indignation 
against the Barbarians* it is oftener for their neg¬ 
lect of prayers, their addictedness to wine and their want 
of truth, than for their sectarian views respecting the 
Caliphate or their difference in certain articles of cere¬ 
monial usage. They charge them not so much with 
heresy in rejecting the first three successors of Moham¬ 
med, as of idolatry, in raising the fourth to a super¬ 
human elevation. 

But, aside from religious animosities, the natural dif¬ 
ferences of character between the two people are suffi¬ 
cient, at least, to prevent any close advances towards a 
friendly intercourse. In almost every respect they may 
be described as opposites. The Turk is sedate and 
grave; the Persian animated and volatile. The Turk is 
remarkable for sobriety of judgment; the Persian, for the 
extravagance of his imagination. TheTurk, (out of Con¬ 
stantinople,) is perhaps the most honest man in the world; 
the Persian is, everywhere, the most deceptive. The 

* The word Ajem signifies, in general, the same with Bag&egoc, and 
is used in precisely the same sense, as a distinctive appellation for 
all foreigners. Bat the Turks, like the Sunnites generally, apply it 
particularly to the Persians. They speak of them, indeed, under no 
other title, and obviously use it in the contemptuous sense which it 
conveys. Persians, in company with Turks, sometimes condescend 
to speak of themselves under the same invidious appellation; but 
their common national name is Irani , or People of Iran. 

VOL. I.— 5. 
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Turk speaks the truth, even to his own damage; the 
Persian utters falsehood, without any apparent profit or 
motive. The Turk comes slowly to a conclusion; the 
Persian reaches it without premises. The Turk is full 
of a quick, moral sense; the Persian seems often ut¬ 
terly destitute of a conscience. The Turk acts from 
principle; the Persian from impulse. The Turk is 
satisfied with his condition ; the Persian never. The 
Turk has more feeling than sentiment: the Persian 
more sentiment than feeling. The Turk is kind to 
brutes; the Persian mercilessly cruel. The Turk loves 
the approbation of himself; the Persian covets the 
praise of others. The Turk, unless corrupted by power, 
is unskilled in intrigue; the meanest Persian is an adept 
in it Even those things in which they appear alike 
arise from differences. Both, for instance, are fatalists; 
but the fatalism of the Turk is resignation; that of the 
Persian is recklessness. Both are dreadful in their re¬ 
venge ; but with the Turk it arises from the depth of 
his feelings, which impart strength to his animosities; 
with the Persian it springs from a destitution of feeling 
which renders his revenge thoughtless and unrelenting. 

These contrarieties of character give new strength to 
religious hate, especially with the Turk, who regards 
with strong aversion, temperaments and habits differing 
from his own. The more supple and affable Persian 
conceals dislike, if he has it, and, even in his own 
country, treats the Sunnite with more of outward respect 
and consideration than a Christian. He acknowledges 
him, at least in his presence, as a true Mussulman, and 
in this character gives him a cordial welcome. He ad¬ 
mits him to the public baths, where a Christian seeks 
admittance in vain. He is even received to the house 
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of the Persian, and partakes of his private hospitality. 
During my residence in Tebriz, my interpreter was ac¬ 
customed to go abroad in a European dress, and was con¬ 
sequently taken for what he was—a Christian. But one 
day the thought struck him that he would try the effect of 
a change. Putting on, therefore, the Turkish garb, 
which he had worn before entering Persia, he went into 
the bazars among bis old acquaintances. They rose 
as he saluted them, and hailed him with a cordiality 
they had never before shown. They invited him to sit 
upon their carpets, offered him a kalioun, and said, 
“You are a Mussulman, then, Al hamd-u-lillah! 
God be praised! ” When, as sometimes happened on 
my journeys, we fell in company with Turks, who, 
however, are seldom seen in Persia, it was amusing to 
observe their inflexible calmness and reserve, in contrast 
with the profuse politeness of the Persians. The latter 
are more frequently met with in Turkey, especially in 
Constantinople, Erzroum, and other commercial towns 
near their own borders, and on the route of the great 
pilgrimage; but excepting in the capital and at Bagdad, 
they reside there with less of a feeling of security than a 
Turk preserves in Persia. In the bigoted city of Erz¬ 
roum, shortly before my arrival in the summer of 1837, 
an excitement was raised against the Persian residents, 

‘ which had nearly terminated in the destruction of them 
all. I was informed, by an English gentleman, who 
witnessed the commotion, that some were actually mur¬ 
dered, and their corpses left in the streets! 

Persians, generally, regard a journey in Turkey with 
dread, nor have I ever met with a Turk in Persia who 
did not feel himself a stranger in the land. It is enough, 
indeed, to affect his humour, that, for the most part, he 
does not find there his favourite tchibouk and coffee* 
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A sketch of the differences between the two sects that 
I have described, embraces all that is essential to a view 
of the divisions now existing in the bosom of Islamism. 
In former ages that bosom has, indeed, been riven with 
numerous feuds and schisms, some of which have arisen 
from religious controversy and others from political am¬ 
bition. During the first centuries of its existence, and 
while Mussulman learning flourished under the patron¬ 
age of the Caliphs, religious questions were discussed by 
the learned with all the proverbial virulence of theologi¬ 
cal hatred. The chief of these questions respected the 
origin of the Koran, the nature of God, predestination and 
free-will, and the grounds of human salvation. The 
question, whether the Koran was created or eternal, rent, 
for a time, the whole body of Islamism into twain, and 
gave rise to the most violent persecutions. It was finally 
settled by Motavakkel, the tenth Caliph of the Abas- 
sides, who granted a freedom of belief concerning it 
Besides these religious contentions which divided the 
Mussulmans into parties but seldom gave birth to sects, 
there have sprung up, at different periods, avowed here¬ 
sies, which flourished for a time and, for the most part, 
died with their authors. Others, stimulated by ambi¬ 
tion only, have reared the standard of revolt, and under 
cover of some new religious dogma, propounded only to 
shield a selfish design, have sought to raise themselves 
to power v Most of these, whether theological disputes, 
heresies, or civil rebellions cloaked under the name of 
religion, arose previous to the 16th century. They 
were, while they lasted, signs of remaining vitality and 
energy in the religion itself; and if they have now ceas¬ 
ed, it is only because vitality and energy have departed. 
Gluiet may be harmony, or it may be death. It is the 
latter, I believe, which now pervades the mass of Islam- 
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ism. I hare never been struck with a more violent 
contrast than, when visiting the Mussulman schools in 
the East, has presented itself in the comparison between 
the intellectual activity which they once exhibited and 
their present apathy and dullness. Those who have 
studied the present condition of Mohammedanism only 
at Constantinople, may demur to the truth of this re¬ 
mark. But no one will be hardy enough to affirm that 
the interest in Mussulman studies which exists even in 
the colleges of the Imperial City, is equal to such vigor¬ 
ous movements as characterized the earlier ages of 
Mohammedanism. There is, in these seminaries, a 
difference of views on some of the great points which 
have been noticed, but their influence is confined to the 
walls within which they are promulgated. Each teach¬ 
er gives to his instructions the shade of his own peculiar 
opinions, but the interest in these differences does not, as 
formerly, go out from the schools to agitate the minds of 
the multitude. 

In convehtattons of the learned, dogmatical and prac¬ 
tical points are sometimes started, but I have more 
frequently heard of idle speculations upon some trivial 
point of ceremonial usage, and, in every case, such dis¬ 
cussions seem to be undertaken rather to consume time 
or display learning, than from personal interest in the 
subjects of them 

It is unnecessary, therefore, to attempt to trace the rem¬ 
nants of old divisions in the present lethargic state of Is- 
lamisra. But there is still perceptible, in one of the two 
great parties that I have described, certain differences 
which deserve, at least, a cursory notice. The four 
great doctors of the Sunneh sect are regarded by the 
Sunnites as equally orthodox, since they agree in every 
thing essential to the religion. On other points, how- 
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ever, they differ; in matters, for instance, relating to 
moral practices, to rites and worship and to civil 'and 
political administration. These differences are retained 
among the Sunnites, who now form four classes, dis- 
tinguished by the names of the doctors to whose several 
interpretations they adhere. The Turks are, for the 
most part, followers of the first, or Hanifites. Especially 
is this true of the religious orders and men in civil au¬ 
thority, since the jurisprudence of the nation is conform¬ 
ed to the peculiarities of Hanifeh. Of the countries 
where the other classes prevail, I know no more than I 
have elsewhere set down. Sale says that the doctrine 
of Malek is chiefly followed in Barbary and other parts 
of Africa; that of A1 Shafei in Arabia and Persia; and 
that of Hanbal chiefly within the limits of Arabia.* All 
this, however, seemed to me a matter of so little practi¬ 
cal importance, that I remember only two or three in¬ 
stances in which I made it a subject of conversation 
with Mussulmans. A remark of one of my informants 
I have preserved, to show the relations in which the 
four classes stand to each other. u They are,” he said, 
u like four roads. Each one says, that his road is short¬ 
est and best, but all acknowledge that they lead to 
one and the same place.” Still a Mussulman will gene¬ 
rally perform his devotions in a mosque where prayers 
are offered by an Imam of his own persuasion. In the 
temple at Mecca, each class has its own oratory. The 
same distinction is observed in the principal mosque at 
Diarbekir, and that is the only place in which I have 
noticed it. But thus much may suffice upon a subject of 
so little importance to my present design. 


* Preliminary Diacoureo, Sect. VIII. 
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The Son or God .by whom wk hate eeceiyed glace and 

APOSTLEBHIF FOE OBEDIENCE TO THE FAITH AMONG ALL NATIONS . .. 
I AM A DEBTOR BOTH TO THE GrEEKB AND TO THE B ARB ARLANS, BOTH 
TO THE WISE AND TO THE UNWISE.— St, Paul, 
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FROM NEW-YORK TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Farewell Meeting—Instructions—Embarkation—Journey 
through Francs—Voyage through ths Mediterranean— 
The Archipelago—Syra—English and American Missions 
—Islands—Ths Troad—Turkish Peasant—Alexandria 
Troas—St. Paul—Steamers—First Impressions—The 
Hellespont—Mussulman Devotions — Arrival at Con¬ 
stantinople. 

I received the final instructions of the Foreign Com¬ 
mittee, at a public meeting in the Church of the Ascen¬ 
sion, New-York, on the evening of Easter Sunday, 
April 3, 1836, the Bishop of New-York being present 
and presiding. In these instructions I was directed to 
consider Persia as the principal field of my mission, 
while I was left at liberty to extend my inquiries into 
Turkey, Syria and Egypt. The course of my travels 
and the plan of my work were referred to my own judg¬ 
ment, from a well-grounded apprehension that specific 
directions upon points which must, in the main, be de¬ 
termined by circumstances, would tend to embarrass 
rather than to aid me. I was instructed, however, to con¬ 
sider the two great objects of my inquiries to be “ the ac¬ 
tual moral and religious state of the inhabitants of the re- 
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gions which I might visit, and the spots where mission¬ 
ary stations might be most advantageously established.” 
I was directed to regard “ personal travel and daily fa¬ 
miliar intercourse with the people” as the principal 
means for attaining the objects of my mission, and was 
instructed to keep a regular journal of my travels and 
observations. The terms of intercourse with Christians 
of other denominations were defined in the kindly and 
judicious expressions of the venerable Bishop White, 
whose career had not then closed. Finally, I was point¬ 
ed to the animating fact that I was going forth “ not at 
the bidding of a private association, but as the messen¬ 
ger of a church recognizing the obligation of the com¬ 
mand of her divine Founder,” and to this circumstance 
I was bidden to look for the hope of united and con¬ 
stant prayer in my behalf. 

Thus prepared, I embarked at New-York, for France, 
on the twenty-fourth of April, and, after a passage of 
thirty-seven days, arrived at Havre, the thirty-first of 
May. Thence I proceeded to Paris, where I spent 
several days in procuring works for the study of the 
Oriental languages. From Paris I continued my jour¬ 
ney two days to Chalons on the Sfione, where I took 
passage in a steamer and descended the river in twelve 
hours to Lyons. There I embarked again the follow¬ 
ing morning on the Rhone and reached Avignon before 
night. Finding a coach ready to depart I secured a 
seat, and travelling all night, arrived at Marseilles the 
next morning. 

Here I was so fortunate as to find a French brig ready 
to proceed to Constantinople. She had a small cabin 
on her deck and was in every respect superior to most 
of the vessels of her class in the Mediterranean. I took 
passage in her and we left the harbour of Marseilles on 
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the morning of the second of July. On the sixth we 
passed the island of Sardinia, and on the eighth were in 
sight of the high and broad bluff of Cape Bon, on the 
African coast. Nothing could exceed the delicious soft¬ 
ness and purity -of the atmosphere during most of the 
voyage. On the tenth we ran along the southern shore 
of Sicily, and at half-past nine, on the morning of the 
fifteenth, passed Cape Matapan and entered the Archi¬ 
pelago. The four succeeding days we were beating 
against a strong north wind, which increased so much 
in violence that our captain was compelled to change 
his course and run into the port of Syra for safety. 
The town broke suddenly upon our view as we ap¬ 
proached it, rising in an amphitheatre of hills which 
came down to the water’s edge. All the islands which 
we had passed in the Archipelago had appeared barren 
and desolate, but on entering the harbour of Syra our 
eyes were greeted with all the signs of a flourishing 
commercial town. The little port was crowded with 
vessels of different nations, but chiefly French, Austrian 
and Greek. 

The violence of the gale continuing we were detain¬ 
ed in port the two following days, which I spent in a 
most agreeable manner in the family of Dr. Robertson, 
of the American Episcopal Mission. Dr. R. was him* 
self absent on a visit to the United States. Since his 
departure a popular excitement had arisen against the 
schools of the American and English missionaries, but 
had subsided without more serious consequences than 
the temporary suspension of the schools. The princi¬ 
pal establishment was the institution of the Rev. Mr. Hild- 
ner, a missionary of the (English) Church Missionary 
Society. It embraced six departments for learners of dif¬ 
ferent grades, and, previous to the recent difficulties, had 
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furnished instruction to 600 pupils of both sexes. Mr* 
H. had just returned from Athens, whither he had been 
to lay his complaints at the foot of the throne. His re¬ 
presentations had been graciously received, and the 
reply to them had assured him of the royal favour and 
protection. 

The only other missionary school was one for girls, 
under the superintendance of Mrs. Robertson, who had 
contrived to add the charge of it to the care of a large 
family. It had been re-opened since the cessation of 
the disturbances, but with the number of pupils reduced 
from eighty to thirty. The school was held in an old 
building which had formerly been occupied as a thea¬ 
tre, and some tattered remnants of finery were still 
hanging from the walls. Mrs. R. had caused it to be 
divided into three apartments by means of partitions of 
rough boards, and in each of these apartments part of 
the girls were sitting, some on benches and some on the 
floor. 

The second day of my visit I dined with the Rev. Mr. 
Leeves. whose name is so widely known in connection 
with efforts for the diffusion of the sacred Scriptures in 
the East He was then engaged in a translation of the 
Old Testament into modern Greek, a work which has 
since been completed. A portion had already been pub¬ 
lished, of which he showed me a copy in elegant bind¬ 
ing, intended as a present for the king of Greece. In 
the afternoon we went out to visit the printing establish¬ 
ment of the American Mission. On our way we passed 
the government schools, which were originally establish¬ 
ed by Dr. Korck, one of the earliest and most zealous 
friends of education in Greece. On his departure from 
the island they were transferred to the patronage of the 
royal government, by which they are still sustained 
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The mode of instruction is nearly the same as formerly 9 
and their national character is indicated by the blue and 
white striped flag of Greece suspended from the wall 
of the principal apartment. I found the missionary 
presses in a small, low building, of a most humble exterior. 
One of them bore an inscription purporting that it was 
the gift of ladies in Hartford. The donors would have 
been gratified in witnessing its employment at the mo¬ 
ment when 1 saw it. It was rapidly throwing off print¬ 
ed sheets of the translation of the Bible before mentioned. 
What human imagination can trace the future history of 
those sheets down to their latest results? What human 
foresight can predict all the consequences of a single act 
of pious benevolence on the part of a few friends of the 
kingdom of Christ? 

The afternoon of the twentieth, word was sent me by 
the captain that the brig would sail at midnight. At 
nine in the evening I bade adieu to my friends in Syra, 
after commending ourselves and our common cause to 
God, and went on board, more depressed, I fear, for what 
I lost in parting from them, than thankful for what I 
had enjoyed in their company. 

The removal of the American Mission from Syra 
since my visit, renders it unnecessary for me to describe 
a place whose central position and extensive commer¬ 
cial relations, have made it the most familiarly known 
of all the islands of the Archipelago. We did not finally 
leave the harbour till the night of the twenty-first, and 
when I awoke the following morning we were gliding 
with a light breeze through the passage between Tinos 
anil Myconi. A town on the former was full in sight. 
The tower of the church could be distinguished rising 
high above the other buildings, and I could distinctly 
hear its dock striking the hour of seven. Behind the 
vol. i.—6 
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town and on either side, the hills sloped gradually back, 
disclosing the finest view that I had yet seen in the 
Archipelago. Instead of the barren and dry surface 
which until now had everywhere met the eye, they 
were spread with verdure and the fresh brown of culti¬ 
vated fields. We passed, during the day, within sight of 
Naxia, Nicaria and Samos, and just as the sun went 
down, Scio and Ipsara were in view. The wind came 
round towards night and we made slow progress until 
Sunday, the twenty-fourth, when we passed Mitylene and 
came in sight of Lemnos and Tenedos. We were now 
near the entrance of the Dardanelles, and the scene 
around us the following morning reminded us of our 
approach to the royal city. There were no less than 
twenty square-rigged vessels within sight, all standing 
towards a single point. At 9 a.m., a breeze from the 
North sprang up, and freshened till noon, when the water 
presented a curious and lively scene. The vessels which 
had been lying motionless upon the glassy surface, 
changed their places and begun to beat towards the 
Dardanelles. Their movements, as they tacked in dif¬ 
ferent directions and crossed each other's track, seemed 
like the complicated play of some vast piece of machinery. 
At noon the coast of Asia was close upon our right* 
It presented a reach of plain extending on either hand 
as far as the eye could survey, beyond which rose 
a range of hills running parallel with the shore. The 
highest point was the green summit of Mount Ida. 
The plain in front was the Troad, or the plain of Troy; 
Tenedos was on our left, and over the plain to the south¬ 
east, were visible the ruins of Alexandria Troas, distant 
in appearance about two leagues. 

We came to anchor three miles from the shore at 
5 p.m. The following morning, the boat was sent to 
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Tenedos for provisions, and returned in a few hours with 
melons, pears, eggs and a live kid. In the afternoon it 
was again lowered, and the passengers, three in number, 
with the captain, embarked with the design of visiting 
the ruins. On reaching the shore and ascending the 
low bank which bounded the narrow strip of beach, a 
scene truly Oriental met the view. Before us lay an ex¬ 
tensive and desert plain, upon which a large herd of 
camels were feeding. Most of the females were accom¬ 
panied by their young. We went towards them in the 
hope of finding some one who could give us the ne¬ 
cessary directions for reaching the ruins. We at length 
came upon a man asleep under a bush. As he was the 
first Asiatic whom I had seen, his image still remains in 
my memory with a freshness that only first impressions 
can impart. He wore upon his shoulders a sort of tunic, 
which was met at the waist by breeches of coarse clotb, 
and of ample dimensions, reaching to the knee. Below 
these, were tight leggins, made of plaited cord. His 
head was covered with a red cap, around which were 41 
wound several folds of white cotton. His feet were pro¬ 
tected by a sort of sandal, formed of circular pieces of 
untanned skin, and confined by a leathern thong run 
through holes near the rim and gathered about the ankle. 
By his side lay a pipe, the stem of which was a round 
stick, the bowl of burnt clay, and the mouth-piece of a 
white and inferior kind of amber. His tunic was open, 
and exposed a huge neck and broad chest of the colour 
of polished mahogany. His upper lip and chin were 
covered wkh a thick, black beard. He was a Turkish 
peasant of Asia Minor, a character with which I after, 
wards became more familiar. We awoke him, but he 
did not appear in the least surprised at the sight of men 
in a foreign dress, and indeed, took little notice of us 
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One of our party addressed him in Greek, but he slug¬ 
gishly shook his head to signify that he did not under¬ 
stand. We then endeavoured to communicate with him 
by signs, but this was equally ineffectual and we soon 
left him. Pursuing, as nearly as we could judge, the 
direction of the ruins as we had observed them from 
the water, we continued our walk for an hour, over the 
sandy plain, when our captain, whose huge frame was 
melting under the beat of the sun, and one of the pas¬ 
sengers, who, deceived by the fine appearance of things 
from the brig, had undertaken the walk in his slippers, 
gave out, and the party returned to the ship. 

The next day I obtained permission from the captain 
to renew the attempt, and one of the passengers offered 
to accompany me. The part of the plain which we 
traversed after landing, was a low, sandy ground, over¬ 
grown with brambles, thorns and straggling bushes, 
with here and there an old, stinted oak. We passed 
two wells, of one of which, the curb-stone was a frag¬ 
ment of a marble column of a bluish tinge. As we 
advanced, our way became more difficult, lying through 
a close growth of underwood, which concealed every 
thing from our view. At length we came upon a ridge, 
which we at once conjectured to be the remains of the 
ancient wall. It was about twenty feet high, and of 
equal thickness at the base, the summit being rounded 
and covered with soil. We ascended it and walked 
along its top for a mile. Its breadth in some parts was 
much greater than where we first struck it. In some 
places it seemed to consist of terraces rising above each 
other, of which we could distinctly perceive the succes¬ 
sive gradations. After following it a mile, we came 
to an open area through which we could easily trace the 
direction of the wall. Here we soon met with more 
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distinct marks of ruins than we had yet seen. They 
consisted chiefly of heaps of stones and masses of rock 
much worn by the action of the weather. In this part 
too, the lower portion of the wall was uncovered, so that 
its structure could be clearly perceived. It was composed 
of oblong blocks of stone laid in cement, which had 
nearly attained the consistency of the masses which it 
united. The ground was everywhere strewed with 
fragments of brick and earthern vessels. 

The evening was now closing upon us, and we were 
compelled to abandon our search for the ruins which we 
had seen from the brig, and which we judged to be 
farther to the south. We struck off, therefore, in a 
straight line towards the sea, hoping to reach the shore 
before darkness came. As we broke our way through 
the wild bushes which obstructed our path, we suddenly 
scared a large owl from his rest. The sight of this in- 
habiter of ruins, the almost painful stillness which reign¬ 
ed, and the gathering gloom of night, gave an air of 
awful desolation to the spot. 

My companion had undertaken the excursion in the 
thought that he was visiting the ruins of Troy, which 
is generally supposed by travellers, to have stood at the 
other extremity of the plain, thirty miles to the north. 
But for me, the real interest of the place arose from its 
association with the labours of the earliest missionaries 
of the cross. It was here that the vision of the man of 
Macedonia appeared to Paul in the night, and it was 
here that he embarked for Neapolis, on the northern 
coast of the iEgeean, whence he carried the gospel to 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Athens and Corinth. (Acts 
xvi. 8. et seq.) It is probable that he also embarked 
at this place on the eve of his second visit to Macedo¬ 
nia, (Acts, xx. 1.,) and that it was then that he had 
6 * 
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come hither “ to preach Christ’s Gospel,” and found ‘ a 
door open unto him.’ (2 Cor. ii. 12.) He was here a 
third time on his return from Macedonia, accompanied 
by seven of the most distinguished of the disciples. 
With them and the Christians of the city, he celebrated 
the eucharist on the night before his departure, which 
was the night of the Lord’s day, and continued preach¬ 
ing and conversing until the dawn, interrupted only by 
the accident which happened to one of his hearers, and 
the miracle which followed upon it. (Acts, xx. 4, et seq.) 
The interest attached to these associations was the mo¬ 
tive which led me to the site of the city where the events 
occurred. Indeed, while standing upon the spot, it was 
grateful even to recollect that it was here the Apostle, in 
one of his missionary tours, left his cloak with his books 
and parchments, (2 Tim. iv. 13.)* The latter, Bishop 
Bull supposes to have been a kind of common-place book, 
which the Apostle used for the purpose of occasional 
records. They may have been memoranda of his tra¬ 
vels and labours. The necessity of leaving behind him a 
part of bis clothing and papers, is sometimes still expe¬ 
rienced by the Eastern traveller. On reaching the 
shore, we found the boat waiting for us, in which we 
embarked and soon reached the brig. 

The two following days we were detained in the same 
position by the north wind, which rendered the Darda¬ 
nelles absolutely inaccessible for merchant vessels. At 
that time there were from fifty to sixty lying near us at 
anchor, waiting, like ourselves, for a change of wind. 
During the summer months, the wind from the north 
continues to blow with little intermission, and proves a 
serious obstruction to the commerce of Constantinople. 


* See Appendix, VI. 
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The same difficulty is encountered in the ascent of the 
Bosphorus from the city to the Black Sea, or is rather 
increased by the force of the current. At the time of 
my leaving Constantinople, in 1838, a small English 
steamer was employed in towing vessels through the 
Bosphorus, and the same advantage may ere this have 
been extended to the Dardanelles. At the time of my 
arrival, another English steamer was plying between 
Smyrna and Constantinople. She passed us on the 
morning of the thirtieth, having left Smyrna the preced¬ 
ing evening. We had now been detained five days at 
our anchorage, without any indication of a change of 
wind. I determined, therefore, with another of the pas¬ 
sengers, to get on board the steamer. The captain or¬ 
dered the boat to be manned, and we put off with the 
French flag dying from the stern. In a few minutes 
we were on board and shooting past the fleet of vessels 
at anchor. 

My first impression of Turkish character was received 
in watching the composure of the camel-driver, whom 
we surprised on the plains of Troy. The second was 
excited in coming upon the deck of the steamer. As 
we approached we had seen no one besides the captain 
and those of the crew who were ordered to help us on 
board, but on reaching the deck I found it crowded with 
Turks, some stretched at their length on carpets spread 
under the bulwarks, and others sitting with their legs 
crossed, demurely smoking. In a retired spot was a 
group of females, whose faces were veiled with the 
white yashmak, which concealed all the features except 
the eyes, and their persons covered with the uncomely 
ferejeh , which as effectually hid the body. No one had 
risen to observe the cause of the detention of the boat; 
and when we entered, no curiosity was betrayed be- 
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yond a calm and indifferent glance as we passed along 
the deck. 

The passage of the Hellespont has been so often de¬ 
scribed, and with so many and various conjectures re¬ 
specting its ancient localities, that it will require no apo¬ 
logy for a new traveller to leave it without remark. The 
objects which first recalled the remembrance of the events 
that once transpired on its shores, were two mounds of 
an oval shape on the promontory of Sigoeum, which are 
believed to be the tombs of Achilles and Patroclus. I 
saw another of the same description at the place where 
1 landed in visiting the ruins of Alexandria Troas, and 
a fourth, partly destroyed, a mile or two farther to the 
south. If I may add another to the various explanations 
which have been given of the epithet broad , applied by 
Homer to the Hellespont, I would say that he may have 
alluded to that part immediately contiguous to the seat 
of the events which he pourtrays; for before passing the 
straits formed by the island of Tenedos and the main, 
and just opposite to the site of Ilium, the Hellespont ex¬ 
pands, as Homer elsewhere has it, unbounded . The 
true channel terminates at the promontory of Sigoeum, 
where now stands one of the Turkish forts which guard 
the passage of the Dardanelles. Before noon we stopped 
at Tchanak Kalesi, which is built nearly upon the site 
of the ancient Dardanus, and then continued our course 
through the narrow and winding passage between Sestos 
and Abydos. The general appearance of the Darda¬ 
nelles is that of a large river flowing between banks 
everywhere pleasant, in some parts wooded, but on the 
whole far inferior in beauty to those of the Bosphorus. 
At five, p.m., we touched at Gallipoli, to receive pas¬ 
sengers. 

Among those who now crowded the deck, was one 
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whose actions I watched with such an interest as the 
first sight of a Mussulman at his prayers naturally ex* 
cited. He was a middle-aged Turk, and, unlike most 
of the others, wore a beard, which is not, as I once sup¬ 
posed, a customary appendage of a Turkish face. Un¬ 
like the others, also, he was noisy and turbulent. He 
had spread his carpet upon a part of the deck reserved 
for the cabin passengers, and persisted in remaining 
there until he was removed by force. I was not then 
informed of the appointed hours of Mussulman devo¬ 
tions, but the frequency with which his own were re¬ 
peated, seemed to me to have something supereroga¬ 
tory in it. Whenever the moment for them came, he 
arose, and taking his carpet, spread it upon the spot from 
which he had been ejected, apparently in the thought 
that the sacredness of his business would save him from 
interruption at such a time. He then commenced his 
prostrations and silent prayers, but not with that perfect 
abstraction which I had been accustomed to associate 
with the devotions of Mussulmans. In those parts of 
the prayers where the worshipper pauses on his knees, 
he looked complacently around him, as if to observe 
whether he was seen of others. The time that he spent 
in this manner was almost the only moment in which 
his voice was not heard in vociferation, for it was liter¬ 
ally true that he would rise from his prayers to quarrel, 
and leave quarrelling to pray. Others performed their 
devotions in a less ostentatious manner, excepting that 
some who by change of place had lost the bearing of the 
Keblah , commenced them by inquiring of the captain 
the direction of the holy city. 

On leaving Gallipolis we entered the sea of Marmara. 
Night had set in when we reached the island of that 
name, and when I came on deck the next morning, the 
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boat was passing the Seven Towers , which stand in 
the extreme angle of the wall of Constantinople. The 
remainder of our course skirted the wall, and at half¬ 
past six, on the morning of the 31st of July, the anchor 
was cast in the harbour of the city. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Study of th* Turkish—Its Use—Right Judgment of East¬ 
ern Character—Lodgings—Hassuna d’ Ghiz—Teachers or 
Turkish—Turkish Honesty—Pilgrimage to Mecca—Sul¬ 
tan’s Portraits—Mohammedan Aversion to Pictures— 
The Royal Schools—Ignorance or Foreign Languages 
among the Turks—Comparison or English and French 
Labours in Oriental Literature—The Plague—Its Cha¬ 
racter—Fatality—Precautions against it—Effects or 
its appearance in a Family—Feelings of the Turks re¬ 
specting it—Ignorance a cause of neglecting Precautions 
—Its Influence on Missionary Operations. 

My object at Constantinople was the study of the Ori¬ 
ental languages preparatory to my tour. My inquiries 
soon satisfied me that during the time which I expected to 
devote to it, I could not embrace so wide a range as I bad 
contemplated. The acquisition of the Arabic alone would 
require months, and even years, of toil. Besides that, 
its colloquial use was almost unknown in Constantino¬ 
ple and in most of the countries through which 1 was 
to travel. The Turkish, on the contrary, is everywhere 
spoken throughout the vast dominions of the Sultan, by 
Christians as well as Mussulmans. It is everywhere 
the language of government, and generally of trade. It 
is heard in the bazars even of Bagdad, of Syria, and of 
Egypt, and it is the vernacular tongue of the northern 
and western provinces of Persia. I chose it, therefore, 
in preference to any other, and I never afterwards found 

l 
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reason to repent of my choice. It proved to be the only 
language which was spoken by some individuals in 
every town and village through which I passed. In 
Mesopotamia the Arabic would have done me better ser¬ 
vice, as would the Kurdish in Kurdistan ; but in neither 
of these countries, so far as I penetrated them, was I 
ever at a loss to find those with whom I could commu¬ 
nicate. The day will come, and, perhaps, is not for 
distant, when missionaries in the East will devote them¬ 
selves more than now, to itinerant labours, like those of 
the Apostles. The Turkish will then be found the only 
language which will afford a medium of communica¬ 
tion with all the various kindreds of people scattered 
through Asiatic and European Turkey. 

My instructions had pointed me to the necessity of 
daily and intimate intercourse with the people, as the 
grand means of accomplishing the objects of my mission. 
The necessity of such a course is apparent to all, but 
the real importance of my instructions in this particular, 
I did not appreciate until I found myself in the midst of 
an Eastern population. At the end of my first month’s 
residence in Constantinople, I might have promulgated 
my opinions on Turkish institutions and customs with 
the utmost confidence. At the end of three months, I 
began to perceive the fallacy of most of ray conclusions, 
and when six months had passed, I found that I knew 
next to nothing of the object of my study. But one use¬ 
ful lesson I had learned. I saw that my first judg¬ 
ments had been inaccurate, because they had been form¬ 
ed from a false position. I had begun to study the East 
with a Western mind. 1 had applied a standard of 
judgment which necessarily presented a false measure¬ 
ment. Maturer observation showed me the incorrectness 
of my results, and led me at once to the cause. 1 had 
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assumed the office of a judge without having learned 
the rules of right judgment. I was framing opinions 
upon the institutions and character of a people of whose 
peculiar genius 1 knew nothing. My mind was in utter 
confusion, which only increased as I proceeded. I was 
compelled, therefore, to retrace my steps, and to take the 
humble position of a learner before I presumed to exer¬ 
cise the office of a judge. From that moment my deter¬ 
mination was fixed. I resolved to throw myself among 
the people, and to retire as much as possible from the 
influence of Western associations, by departing from 
Western habits and society. I determined to discard 
my own prejudices, and to endeavour to penetrate be¬ 
neath those of the people whom I wished to learn. This 
was at first a personal sacrifice which 1 deeply felt, but 
the object that I had in view seemed to be worthy of it. 
I reflected that Christian research had been almost en¬ 
tirely unknown among the Mussulmans of Turkey. 
Her agricultural and commercial resources had been 
elaborately developed, the manners and customs of her 
people had been variously and accurately delineated, 
but the great question of her intellectual and moral re¬ 
generation had never been answered or asked. I en¬ 
deavoured, therefore, to place myself in the position of 
an unprejudiced inquirer, to consider that my only object 
was to learn the truth, to throw off those antipathies 
which the Christian world has too freely cherished 
against the followers of Mohammed, and to regard them 
as men and immortal. 

In accordance with my general plan, I endeavoured 
to obtain lodgings in a Turkish family, or at least in a 
Turkish quarter, but the result of the attempt showed 
how difficult a task I had undertaken. Among the few 
native friends that I had made, most of whom were 

VOL. i.—7. 
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Christians, there was no one who could be induced to 
act as my agent in the matter. The proposal) they 
said, was utterly preposterous. My residence would not 
be endured among the habitations of Turks, much 
less in their households. Before my departure from 
the country, two years subsequent to this date, I had 
acquired friends who, I believe, would have admitted 
me to this intimacy, but at the time of which I now 
speak, I was a stranger and dependant on the good 
offices of native Christians, who, seldom maintaining 
themselves private intercourse with the Turks, are, 
for the most part, neither willing nor able to introduce 
others to it. I adopted, therefore, the only course that 
remained to me, and retained the lodgings which I al¬ 
ready occupied in the Frank quarter of Pera, and in the 
house of one of that numerous class in the Levant, who 
are natives of the country, but, on the paternal side, 
of foreign parentage. In particularizing the body, I do 
not mean to question their respectability. Towards the 
friend to whom I have alluded, it would be ungrateful, 
as well as unjust. He had the means, which, in my 
own case, he faithfully used, of aiding me to pass the 
precincts w 7 ithin which I was determined to stand. Dur¬ 
ing the few months which I then spent at Constantino¬ 
ple I formed acquaintances with Mussulmans, which 
subsequently, in several instances, ripened into friend¬ 
ships, and now form some of the most pleasant reminis¬ 
cences of my life. To one only ray thoughts never re¬ 
vert without a pang. 

Hassuna d’ Ghiz w r as an Arab by birth, but had been 
partly trained in France, whose language he spoke with 
fluency. There, too, he had received enough of the 
light of European learning to give an enlarged and ele¬ 
vated range to his naturally strong mind. After vari- 
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nople to assume the editorial care of the Royal Gazette, 
upon the decease of its first and very able editor, Blacque. 
It was in this station that Lknew him. As a Mussul¬ 
man, he could hardly have fallen into a sphere of high¬ 
er usefulness. Free himself from the narrow prejudices 
of his religion, he was qualified to be an able co-adjutor 
in recommending and defending the great work of reform 
commenced by his master. He had already laboured 
well and successfully in this department. Both by his 
pen and his tongue he had ably advocated the royal 
schemes of improvement, aiming chiefly to show them 
to be consonant with the doctrines of Islamism. His 
ground was a weak one, but he defended it manfully. 

I have never seen an Oriental so thoroughly imbued 
with a generous ambition for improvement. But it was 
of short duration. While the plague was raging in the 
city during the winter of 1836-37, I inquired one day 
for D’ Ghiz. He was ill. The next day he was in his 
grave. I make this record of his fate that it may quick¬ 
en others as it quickened mb; for nothing has ever more 
strongly operated to deepen my desire for the salvation 
of the Mussulmans than the recollection of so noble a 
mind, so generous and devoted a heart, going down 
amidst the darkness of Mohammedanism. 

As my object required only a colloquial knowledge of 
the language, 1 begun to learn phrases before I had com¬ 
mitted to memory the letters of the alphabet, and I had 
even gone over with my teacher the principal formula-’ 
ries of the grammar, before I was able to distinguish one 
character from another. He taught me the declensions 
by verbal dictation, and I recorded the examples which 
he added, in English characters. In the mean time I 
enlarged daily my number of phrases, which I put care- 
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folly on record and committed to memory at leisure. 
Tbissystemof instruction continued three months, when 
I found myself master of the common forms of grammar 
and of a little treasure of set speeches, besides the power, 
still in an infant growth, of framing others. Proud of 
my acquisitions, I ventured to engage a second teacher, 
who was a Turk and knew no language besides his 
own. My first had been a Frank, a native of Constant 
tinople, and so far as his knowledge went, a skilful in- 
structer. Most of the professional teachers of Turkish 
in Constantinople, and they are but few, are of this 
character. Turks seldom engage in the business, and, 
indeed, are not to be sought at the outset, both be* 
cause they have no language besides their own in which 
to communicate with the pupil, and because, even of 
their own, they possess no systematic knowledge. Ad¬ 
mirable as is the symmetry of the Turkish language, 
perfect as is the uniformity of its structure, regular, free 
from anomaly and philosophical as are its forms, it has 
remained to this day in the original without a grammar. 
Its order and beauty appear a pure accident, A Turk 
knows it as he learns it in childhood. His pride is in 
the perfectness of his pronunciation, and in his know¬ 
ledge of those proprieties of language which form the 
ceremonial of society. And well it may be, for the 
speech of a Turk is never heard from the mouth of an 
alien. There may be fluency and grammatical accu¬ 
racy, but there is always a defective knowledge of 
idioms, or, at the best, a difference of accent and tone 
which betrays at once to a Turk, a foreign tongue. 

My new teacher was what was once a stranger cha¬ 
racter among the Mussulmans than at the present day, 
an intemperate and unprincipled Turk. Imagining, 
from all that 1 had read and heard, that the word of a 
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Turk was as good as a bond, I concluded my contract 
with lzzet Effendi by paying him in advance two 
months' stipend, to relieve him, as he said, from the 
immediate pressure of want. By dint of daily remon¬ 
strances, I extorted, in the space of two months, the 
number of lessons which should have been given in one, 
when he abandoned me altogether, leaving me, how¬ 
ever, the comfort of having learned for my future bene¬ 
fit, that a Turk may be a rogue. The lesson was after¬ 
wards repeated often enough to teach me, that the virtue 
most commonly attributed to the Turkish character is 
far from being a universal one. This, however, may 
be safely affirmed, that, as a nation, they are true in 
word, upright in dealings, and faithful to promises. The 
exceptions are chiefly to be traced to accidental causes. 
A Turk in power is generally contaminated by the cor¬ 
rupt and mercenary system which reigns in the high 
places of authority. Oppression renders the poor peasant 
of the interior, false as well as indolent. Traffic, at least 
in Constantinople, is polluted by contact with European 
trickery and fraud, and many a Turkish tradesman in 
the capital can cheat with as great dexterity as a for¬ 
eigner. On the whole, however, the word of a Turk is 
more to be trusted than that of a native Christian. This, 
too, is, I believe, an accidental circumstance, to be attri. 
buted mainly to the influence of servitude and oppression 
on the moral character. Nor is the honesty of the Turk 
always worthy of the name of virtue. As he is seldom 
acquisitive in disposition or ambitious to improve his coni 
dition, he is free from the temptation of resorting to illicit 
means. His honesty, like most of his virtues, is often 
negative, an apathetic abstinence from what is wrong, 
rather than a chosen and hearty practice of what is 
right. Truth, however, requires me to add, that I have 
7 # 
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never known a Mussulman sincere in his faith, and de- 
root and punctual in his religious duties, in whom moral 
rectitude did not seem an active quality and a living 
principle. 

As my aim in every part and peiiod of my mission 
was to avoid old paths, and to add something to the 
su mtotal of knowledge, respecting the countries that I 
traversed, my reader will not expect me to go over the 
eommon-places of a description of the Imperial City of 
the East. To me it was only a brief resting-place in my 
passage to the regions beyond. The pictures of its ro¬ 
mantic beauty still linger in my mind, and the fascina¬ 
tion of its novel scenes and manners is still fresh in my 
imagination. Probably to every one who will follow in 
these pages the steps of my pilgrimage, these are fa¬ 
miliar themes. But the incidents and events pourtrayed 
by each successive witness are ever new. Upon such 
of these, therefore, as, during my residence, I found 
most worthy of record, I may be permitted, for a mo¬ 
ment, to dwell. 

The next day after my arrival, I witnessed the depart¬ 
ure of a vessel crowded with pilgrims to Mecca. Her des¬ 
tination was to some port on the coast of Syria, whence 
the pilgrims would proceed to Damascus, the great 
place of rendezvous for all the Asiatic devotees who visit 
the Kaabah. From that city they depart in a body, at 
the dose of Ramazan, the month of the annual Moham¬ 
medan fast, and reach Mecca in season for the ceremo¬ 
nies of the pilgrimage at the Kourban Bairam* seventy 
days after. Five solar months still remained before the 
time of departure from Damascus, and yet a crowd of 
pilgrims were already leaving Constantinople* The so- 
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lutkm was, that some of the poorer sort were intending 
to make the pilgrimage, as the Koran permits,* a 
source of pecuniary, as well as religious profit, by en¬ 
gaging in traffic on the way, while ©there, in the true 
spirit of Orientals, were expecting to waste ten or twelve 
months on what might be accomplished in half the time. 
The great body of the annual pilgrims from Constanti¬ 
nople, however, perform the journey by land. They 
assemble at Scutari, on the Asiatic side of the Bospho¬ 
rus, whither the magnificent presents annually made by 
the Sultan, are sent in a procession of boats from his 
palace at Beshik Tash, on the European side. This is 
the common order, but in the year of my own residence 
at Constantinople, a steamer was employed for the pur¬ 
pose. The occasion calls out a splendid pageant, and 
the presents themselves are of extraordinary value. * 
The scene of the departing pilgrims seemed to me, at 
the moment, at least, a small proof of the remaining 
vigour of Islamism ; but it was followed in a few days 
by another, which looked more like decay. On the 4th 
of August, it was announced that a portrait of the Sul¬ 
tan was to be presented to the cavalry-barracks near Pera, 
and I thought the occasion worthy of attention. A simi¬ 
lar honour had already been conferred on several public 
buildings, and it was intended that others still, should 
share it. Before my final departure from Constantino* 
pie, in the summer of 1838, a woful misrepresentation 
of the royal features was to be seen in most, if not all, the 
barracks, in several of the public offices and in the cabins 
of some of the ships of war. Upon the day of which 1 
speak, the Sultan himself was expected to be present, 
and the crowd collected to witness the ceremony was im- 
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mense. There were pointed out to me representatives 
of twelve different nations, among whom were TurkS| 
Arabs, Persians, Greeks, Armenians, Jews and Circas¬ 
sians, distinguished by their different garbs and features. 
Then came the races of Europe, homogeneous, at least 
in their outward man, and here and there appeared a 
solitary American. I was astonished at the throngs 
of Turkish women, and to see them moving about at 
liberty, excepting some of those belonging to the harems 
of the great, who were seated in gaudy arabas , drawn 
by grey oxen, and furnished with the richest hangings 
and cushions,—as every traveller has described. I re¬ 
member well how inconsistent this female publicity, 
though it was publicity in a close veil, appeared with my 
previous idea of Turkish seclusion. It is more, how¬ 
ever, to be marked in Constantinople than in any other 
city of the Empire. 

After the crowd had remained for hours in the most 
exemplary endurance of a hot sun and clouds of dust, 
the approach of the cavalcade was announced by the 
roar of cannon, and long trains of cavalry and infantry 
soon appeared, followed by the Serasker Pasha, the 
commander-in-chief of the army. He was a short and 
stout personage, with an intelligent face and a silvery 
beard, the same that now holds the first place in the 
councils of the new Sultan. After him came a beauti¬ 
ful carriage drawn by four horses, moving in solemn 
state in the van of the Sultan’s body guard. The crowd 
bent eagerly forward to catch a glimpse of the royal 
person. But he was not there. The interior was occu¬ 
pied only by the likeness of himself, the portrait for 
which all this stir and ceremony had been created, laid 
carefully upon luxurious cushions and covered with a 
rich cloth. The procession entered beneath the arch 
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that led to the interior court of the barracks, where the 
act of presentation was performed. It consisted simply 
of a prayer offered by an Imam, at the close of which 
the multitude responded with a loud Amen. 

I went away from the scene lost in reflection. ‘Here,’ 
I said to myself, ‘ is a palpable violation of the com¬ 
mands of the Koran, and a gross outrage upon the pre¬ 
judices of Mussulmans, perpetrated by the acknowledged 
bead of the religion and the avowed successor of its 
founder. And it is just such as would most scandalize 
serious and devout Mohammedans. It is the represen¬ 
tation of the human form, which is of all, most offen¬ 
sive to them; and even that is not a work of fancy, 
which would be regarded with greater indulgence, but an 
actual resemblance of a living person ; and to aggravate 
the insult to religion as much as possible, withoutxpm- 
manding adoration, this painted resemblance is conveyed 
along the public ways, with military pomp and amidst 
the roar of cannon, consecrated by the sacred forms 
of religion and set up before the eyes of all men. Even 
to the subjects of a Christian prince, such an act would 
appear like an aspiration to divine honours, but to a 
Mussulman, it must seem downright idolatry.’ 

I subsequently learned that what I anticipated, was 
true. This innovation of the Sultan had given serious 
offence to the more rigid Mussulmans, one of whom 
ventured even to utter his remonstrances in one of the 
public buildings, and before the portrait itself. What 
was the motive of the Sultan in thus running athwart 
the prejudices of his people, I will not pretend to divine, 
though various and manifold were the conjectures to 
which the matter gave rise in the circles of Pera. It 
may be well, however, to add, that this prejudice, founded 
originally on the extreme jealousy of idolatry, which 
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Mohammed, in imitation of the great Jewish legislator, 
felt, or pretended to feel, is by no means common to aU 
Turks, and is subsiding in the minds of the multitude. 
The number is not small who have paintings and en¬ 
gravings in their possession, though they are not always 
free to exhibit them. In some few instances, I have seen 
them in Turkish shops and cafes; In one of the latter, 
in Stamboul, which I used to visit for the sake of find¬ 
ing a company almost exclusively Mussulman, the walls 
were literally covered with pictures. Among them were 
representations of mosques, battles and dervishes, while, 
shame to add, others presented indecent scenes of the 
most infamous description. The last were, without ex¬ 
ception, European engravings. I can hardly credit my 
own record made at the time, when I add, the keeper of 
the cafe was an Emir and -a Haji, a descendant of Mo¬ 
hammed himself, and one who had performed the great 
pilgrimage to the place of his birth.—I have seen paint¬ 
ings exhibited for sale by a Turk in the court of one of 
the imperial mosques of Constantinople. A crowd was 
always gathered around them, examining them with 
the most eager curiosity, for, notwithstanding religious 
prohibitions, a Turk’s delight in pictures, when he suf¬ 
fers himself to look upon them, is like the extravagant 
fondness of a child. One day, as I was standing 
near, a Mussulman, w 7 hose neatly and peculiarly formed 
turban marked him as belonging to the religious orders, 
while its colour of green distinguished him as a£ de¬ 
scendant of his prophet, approached and commenced a 
violent declamation against the pictures, pronouncing 
them unlawful and commanding that they should be 
removed. I passed the place the next day, but they 
were no more to be seen. I have repeatedly witnessed 
scenes like this, in my solitary intrusions into places fre- 
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quented by Mussulmans; but what I have said, is enough 
for the subject. 

From innovations like that to which I have just allud¬ 
ed, and which seem, at least, of doubtful utility, my 
attention was soon drawn to others of a different charac¬ 
ter. After the overthrow of the Janissaries had left the 
Sultan free to prosecute the work of reform without 
other let or hinderance than the jealousy of the Oulema* 
he established in and around the capital, six or seven 
schools, intended, I believe, exclusively for the instruc¬ 
tion of the army. Here, as in nearly all his changes, 
he aimed chiefly at military improvement. As late as 
the summer of 1838, he had not attempted any general 
diffusion of knowledge among his subjects. The two 
principal schools, and indeed, the only ones where the 
European system of instruction was to a considerable 
extent introduced, were those at Dolma Baghtcheh and 
Scutari, both in the immediate vicinity of the city. In 
each of these there were school-rooms upon the Lan- 
casterian plan and lecture-rooms. With the school at 
Dolma Baghtcheh, were connected a printing and litho¬ 
graphic press, a hospital and a book-bindery. European 
maps, with the names re-written in Turkish characters, 
were suspended from the walls, and the apartments were 
furnished with globes, orreries and most of the ordinary 
apparatus for instruction. On the 8th of September, 
1836,1 attended, with a company of friends, an exami¬ 
nation of both the schools at the barracks of Dolma 
Baghtcheh. It was confined to Algebra, Arithmetic, 
Drawing and Penmanship, in all of which the appear¬ 
ance of the scholars was as creditable as is commonly 


* Oulema , plural of alim t a learned man. 
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witnessed on like occasions at schools or colleges in 
New-England. 

1 afterwards became more intimately acquainted with 
the discipline and general conduct of these institutions! 
hut I cannot add that maturer knowledge gave me 
greater confidence in their utility, as they were then con¬ 
ducted. They are intended to be institutions of a supe¬ 
rior order, while the science of education is utterly 
unknown. They are committed to native hands, wholly 
incompetent to the task of directing so strange an esta¬ 
blishment. They are modelled after European patterns! 
while they are managed by men, as is every Turk, unin¬ 
structed in European learning and destitute of Europe¬ 
an experience. They are, therefore, Vithout a settled 
organization. They pass from hand to hand, and 
the system of control changes with the change of 
governors. There is no trained and experienced mind 
to regulate the branches of instruction, to test the com¬ 
petency of teachers, or to arrange the various parts into 
one orderly system. Hence changes have been hastily 
adopted, some departments have been so much curtailed 
as to be nearly inefficient, and little, of permanent utility, 
has been accomplished. Yet the design is noble and 
praiseworthy, and the institutions themselves are at 
least omens of good. Nor is it a cause for discourage¬ 
ment, that at the first they are productive of no great 
results. The object being good, the time must come 
when experience shall have taught the proper means 
for attaining it, and success will be ensured. 

The two schools to which particular allusion has 
been made, embrace a wider range of instruction than 
the others. They are intended to impart what is equiva¬ 
lent, to use our homely New-England phrase, to a good 
English education, besides instruction in military sci- 
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ence. The others are designed exclusively for the lat¬ 
ter object, and, excepting two of them, are devoted to the 
navy. When the schools commenced, there was an 
almost entire destitution of the requisite text-books. 
Some of a temporary and imperfect character have been 
prepared and are used in manuscript. Others have been 
translated, almost exclusively from the French, and 
printed at the royal presses. It is curious to observe in 
the books on military science, the large admixture of 
French words which are transferred unchanged, except 
in the characters which express them, from the original 
to the translation, in order to supply the extreme defi¬ 
ciency of scientific terms m Turkish. In most instan¬ 
ces these volumes have been translated by Turks and 
some of them are of very great value. 

Having alluded to the use of foreign languages, I will 
here add, that there are but few among the Turks who 
read or speak any language besides their own. The 
knowledge of French, however, is becoming more and 
more common, especially in the army. Most of those 
who have visited Europe, can converse in some one of 
its languages. I have met with several who spoke Ger¬ 
man, and with one who spoke English. By far the 
greater part, however, acquire the French in preference 
to any other, both on account of the greater facility of 
acquisition, of its more general utility and of the nu¬ 
merous aids which the French scholars have provided 
in the form of grammars, lexicons, chrestomathies, and 
even phrase-books. In English, on the contrary, there 
is no good grammar of the Turkish, no fit lexicon, nor 
any other auxiliary to the acquisition of the language, 
that I have been able to discover. In every respect, in¬ 
deed, the Oriental labours of the French far surpass 
those of the English, both in extent and accuracy. In 

VOL. i.—8. 
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philology a comparison can hardly be instituted. The 
French geographies and maps surpass all others. Their 
translations from the Eastern languages are more nu¬ 
merous. Their works, illustrative of the Mohammedan 
religion, have been multiplied to a far greater extent. 
Their researches into Eastern antiquities have been more 
patient and profound. 

The English press has, indeed, excelled in books of 
travels, but most of them are of such a character as af¬ 
fords no ground for boast. The desire to amuse has 
superseded, in such works, the desire to instruct. Truth 
has been disregarded in the endeavour to interest. 
Opinions have been hazarded on the most superficial 
survey The delusions concerning the East imposed 
upon the Western world by former travellers, later ones 
have not had the hardihood to dispel. On the contrary, 
they have increased and multiplied the evil. To sustain 
and satisfy the public avidity for the romantic and the 
marvellous, scenes, incidents, and events, nay, in one 
or two instances within my own knowledge, narrations 
of whole tours, never performed, have been fabricated 
and palmed upon the Western world. 

One of the greatest obstacles to a peaceful and com¬ 
fortable residence in Constantinople is, the frequent 
visitations of the plague. That which befel the city in 
the fall of 1836 was almost unprecedented in the fury 
and extent of its ravages. It had commenced before 
my arrival, and gradually increased till the end of No¬ 
vember, when it again declined, and at the time of my 
departure, the following June, was supposed to be nearly 
extinct. I will not undertake to speculate upon the 
causes or nature of this terrible destroyer. It has some¬ 
times been attributed to the filthiness of the city, but 
Constantinople is, at all times, more cleanly than the 
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commercial metropolis of the United States, and, except¬ 
ing the Jews, the habits of the population are, in this 
particular, more scrupulous than our own. The truth, 
doubtless, is, that the city is never entirely free from the 
disease. As no measures for its extirpation have been 
adopted, it lurks in its oldplaces while the season is un¬ 
favourable for its manifestation, and appears again when 
the causes of its suspension are removed. Among the 
Mussulmans, at least, its germs are preserved in the 
linen and furniture which have been attainted, and are 
sent abroad in the clothes of the deceased, which are 
sold in the bazars. The universal opinion is, that it is 
contagious; but many regard it as communicable also 
without contact. The question, however, is one which 
it is extremely difficult to decide, for in no instance is it 
possible to determine that the individual has not touched 
a tainted substance. It is certain, however, that contact, 
and even the freest intercourse with the sick does not 
always produce it. 

In numerous instances in the families of Mussulmans, 
where no precautions whatever are used, the disease 
takes only one or two, and leaves the others in perfect 
health. In the case of Hassuna, the physician, who 
was a European and his personal friend, believing that 
his restoration depended upon his being kept in igno¬ 
rance of the nature of his disease, concealed from him¬ 
self and the family the fact that it was the plague. No 
caution, therefore, was dreamed of, and yet the entire 
family escaped. In other instances, where no contact 
could be traced, in one in particular, where the indivi¬ 
dual had long been confined at home by infirm health, 
and was living in a retired house several miles distant 
from the city, the disease was taken. The most judi¬ 
cious opinion, therefore, seems to be, that its action de- 
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pends upon the state of the system, as well as upon ex* 
ternal conditions, that with a predisposition in the indi¬ 
vidual it may be taken by contact, and that, without 
such predisposition, it will not be communicated in any 
way. 

Its fatality is greater at some seasons than at 
others. Generally, both at its commencement and its 
decline, the proportion of deaths is less than when it is 
at its height. No accurate estimate, therefore, can be 
made of the number of deaths in a hundred cases. Cer¬ 
tain it is, however, there are times when hardly any 
who are seized recover. About the middle of October, 
1836, the number of deaths, during one week, as given 
in an official report, was about 1200. In November, 
the disease was at its height. There were currently re* 
ported to be nearly 2000 deaths daily, and the whole 
number of victims which fell during the autumn and 
winter, was believed, by many, to be not less than 
100,000. For the truth of these popular estimates, I 
cannot vouch. The scenes which daily met my eyes 
proved, however, that the havoc was immense. Ceme¬ 
teries of several acres in extent were so completely turn¬ 
ed up, to receive new dead in the very graves where 
thousands were before reposing, as to assume the ap¬ 
pearance of freshly-ploughed fields. I have seen, in one 
of the burying-grounds, a body of men engaged in dig¬ 
ging graves, while the coffined dead were accumulating 
around them, faster than they could inter them. I 
have watched by the gate of Selyvria, which opens 
upon the great road to Adrianople, for many minutes 
together, and have seen an almost unbroken procession 
of coffins, borne upon the shoulders of porters, pass out 
to the cemetery on that side of the city, and so it con-j 
tinued from morning till night, and day after day. The 
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destructiveness of the disease is doubtless owing, in 
great measure, to accidental causes. The general igno¬ 
rance with regard to its nature, and, consequently, the 
want of proper treatment, the fatalism of the Turks, 
and the equally unrea sonable panic of Christians, 
the neglect and desertion of the sick by their friends, 
and the great mismanagement of the hospitals, increase, 
in a manifold degree, the extent and fatality of its ra¬ 
vages. 

Among the respectable classes of the Franks, it sel¬ 
dom, if ever, becomes prevalent. For safety’s sake, they 
subject themselves to the most annoying precautions. A 
wooden structure, in form resembling a sentry-box, and 
sufficiently capacious to admit one person standing up¬ 
right, is placed close by the entrance to the house. 
Elevated a few inches from the bottom, is a wooden 
grate. Before any one is admitted to the house he 
must enter the box and take his stand upon the grate. 
A pan of coals, with a few sprigs of cypress, or some 
other odoriferous wood, is placed beneath. The door is 
shut and the sufferer, to save himself from suffocation, 
thrusts his head through a hole made in the door for the 
purpose. For half a minute he undergoes the fumiga¬ 
tion of the smoking cypress, and is then admitted into 
the house. But still he is not supposed to be free from 
suspicion. He finds the carpets taken up, the sofas di¬ 
vested of their coverings, and the windows of their cur¬ 
tains. The friend, who was wont to meet him with a 
cordial shake of the hand, receives him at a cold dis¬ 
tance, points him to a chair in the middle of the room, 
and talks with him about—the plague! When he re¬ 
tires, he is bowed out in the same ceremonious man¬ 
ner. Perhaps, if an intimate friend, he is invited to 
dine. There is no cloth upon the table, or if there be, 
8 # 
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the part before him is carefully rolled back. No one 
sits in contact with him. No napkin is laid before him, 
and he is saved from the necessity of serving himself 
with his fingers, only because steel, silver, and crockery 
are not supposed to be contagious. A friend once called 
upon me, and, during our conversation, drew from his 
pocket a newspaper, which he wished me to read. For 
this purpose he spread it upon a table, where I might read 
without touching it. Unfortunately, however, I for¬ 
got myself so far as to turn one of the leaves with my 
thumb and fore-finger. The paper was instantly 
mine; it was suspicious; my friend would not receive it 
again. 

Precautions, equally rigid, are observed in the streets. 
Customers are not allowed to touch any thing in the 
stores capable of communicating the disease. Some¬ 
times they are prevented from entering, by a bar across 
the door-way. Cloth, and articles for dress, must be 
purchased by sight. I applied to my tailor for a suit of 
clothes. It was impossible to take the measure without 
coming in contact with my person. The only expedi¬ 
ent that could be devised was to send him an old suit, 
which were first thoroughly fumigated, and then used as 
a pattern. Passengers in the streets studiously avoid 
contact with each other, which, in the narrow and 
thronged thoroughfares of Constantinople, is no easy 
task. Painted cloaks are sometimes worn as security? 
or a cane is carried in the hand to be interposed as a 
barrier, when necessary. The practice of avoiding con¬ 
tact becomes at length so habitual that some are able 
to affirm, that they are certain of having touched no one 
in the streets for two or three months. Money is received 
in water or vinegar; letters and packages of all kinds are 
fumigated; the clerks at the European post-offices re- 
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ceive letters with tongs. In a word, every thing is turned 
out of its common course. The wonted intercourse of 
friends is broken up, business is interrupted, the charities 
of life are almost suspended, every man seems to have 
suddenly grown selfish, places of public resort are aban¬ 
doned, the theatre and the casino are forsaken, pleasure 
isforgotten, and even vice abstains from indulgence. 

But when the destroyer has once entered a peaceful 
family, and the dreaded plague-sore has betrayed his 
presence, no words can describe the consternation which 
ensues. Friends, relations, oftentimes the nearest kin¬ 
dred, flee in terror and leave the victim to his fate. The 
neighbourhood is convulsed with fear. Every one who 
has lately been in contact with the sick becomes a sus¬ 
pected person, and is shunned like a very personifica¬ 
tion of the disease. The family retire to the hills with¬ 
out the town, and spend in tents such time as is suppos¬ 
ed necessary for the disease to develop itself. Twenty, 
thirty, and even forty days are passed in this way. It 
used to be my practice, in my daily walks, to count the 
tents on the hill sides, and conjecture from their number 
the state of the plague. The diseased is carried away 
to a distant and retired tent, where some poor woman is 
hired to attend him, or is hurried to a more certain death 
in the hospital. The house undergoes a thorough fumi¬ 
gation. The bed and linen of the sick are burned. Every 
article of clothing is washed or destroyed. Every piece 
of furniture is purified, and the whole house drenched 
with water from garret to cellar. 

This description is applicable throughout only to the 
Frank residents. It is true only in a limited extent of 
the native Christians. It is still less applicable to the 
Jews, and almost the very opposite of what is true of 
the Turks. The principle of Islamism on this subject 
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is contained in one simple precept of the Sunneh, into 
which it was received as a traditionary saying of Moham¬ 
med. “ If the plague is in another city, enter it not; 
but if it is in the city where you reside, dee not from it.” 
The ground of this is, that the plague is a calamity from 
God, which is not to be sought when absent, but is to 
be endured with resignation when present. For the 
most part, therefore, for there are exceptions which are 
rapidly increasing, the Turks use no safeguard against 
it, and appear perfectly fearless of its attacks. They do 
not avoid accustomed intercourse and contact with 
friends. They remain with, and minister to the sick, 
with unshrinking assiduity. They pursue their wonted 
avocations as though perfect health reigned around 
them. The cafe and the bath are as thronged as ever, 
and the fearful pestilence, which is wasting in every 
direction, seems to be as little thought of as it is seldom 
alluded to in conversation. The Mussulmans generally 
look with contempt on the pusillanimous precautions of 
the Christians, for such they appear to them. They 
seem to them to betoken a weak and worldly fear of 
death. And in truth there is something imposing in 
the unaffected calmness of Turks at such times. It is 
a spirit of resignation which becomes truly noble when 
it is exercised upon calamities that have already befal¬ 
len them, for then submission is a duty, and their fatal¬ 
ism no longer implies a sinful and inhuman disregard 
of the lives that God has given. The fidelity with 
which they remain by the bedside of a friend is at least 
as commendable as the almost universal readiness among 
Franks to forsake it. It is wrong only in that the ex¬ 
posure is extended to more than is necessary. I have 
known a Turkish household of twenty-two, in which 
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every member but one was swept off in the space of a 
few days. 

The neglect of precautionary measures by the Turks 
does not arise solely from their religious dogmas. They 
are almost universally ignorant of the nature of the dis¬ 
ease, and are imperfectly aware of its contagious quali¬ 
ties. In several instances intelligent Mussulmans have 
been induced to use precautions, from observing how 
much less the Frank population suffered from the dis¬ 
ease. Ignorance, no less than fatalism, makes the mul¬ 
titude incautious. My landlord refused to admit my 
Turkish teacher to his house unless he would submit to 
the ordinary process of fumigation. It was then the 
time of fast, during the month Ramazan. The teacher 
had no religious scruples against submission, but he was 
unwilling to be subjected to so unwonted an annoyance. 
He demurred, therefore, on the ground that though in 
itself it was not a sin, yet the smoke, entering his nos¬ 
trils, penetrated to his palate, and thus brought him un¬ 
der condemnation for a violation of his fast. 

I have treated my reader thus largely upon an un¬ 
pleasant theme because of the important bearings of the 
subject on missionary operations in Turkey. The pre¬ 
cautions that are used render the existence of the plague 
a serious detriment to a mission. Schools are suspend¬ 
ed, and the intercourse of the missionary with the people 
is cut off. It may be a question, however, whether such 
a rigid system of seclusion is necessary. I did not feel 
at liberty to adopt it myself, nor would the nature of my 
work permit it. Others, however, and more experienced 
men may think differently. This, at least, is certain, that 
the exposure to frequent suspension, and the evil conse¬ 
quences following upon it, are a strong argument against 
the establishment of common schools where it prevails. 
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It may also be a question whether, during the seasons 
of the plague in the city, the missionary would not be 
better employed in itinerant labours in the country than 
he can be, with so much hazard to his health, in the 
long and dreary confinement of the closet. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Drought—Public Prayer roR Relief—Superstition, a Fea¬ 
ture of Mohammedanism—Ramazan, or Month of Fasting 
—Its Institution—Its Observance—Parallel with Chris¬ 
tian Fasts—Commencement of the Fast, how determined 
—Penalty for violating it—Opening of the Fast in 1830 
—Mode of spending the day during Ramazan—Scenes at 
Sunset—Illuminations — Anniversary of the Sultan’s 
Birth—Night of Power—Close of the Fast—Minor 
Fasts. 

While the population was rapidly dwindling before 
the destructive sweep of the pestilence and the flight of 
thousands whom terror drove from their homes, another 
calamity, hardly less grievous, threatened the city. It 
was now autumn, and the heavens had given no rain 
since the preceding April. The reservoirs which sup¬ 
ply the city were nearly exhausted, and some of the 
public fountains were already dry. The lower classes 
were beginning to suffer, for, in some quarters, water was 
sold at so high a price that the daily wages of a poor 
man barely sufficed for his regular supply. By an East¬ 
ern population a deficiency of this element is accounted 
a heavier calamity than the presence of the plague. It 
is one, at least, to which they submit with less resigna¬ 
tion. Of the Turk it is the most favourite, almost, indeed, 
excepting his coffee, the only beverage. He is as choice 
in the quality of his water as a Western epicure is in the 
stamp and flavour of his wines. His habit of frequent 
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ablution, both for religious purposes and for personal com¬ 
fort, makes it almost essential to his existence. In his 
judgment, nothing so highly recommends a bouse or a 
village as a superiority in the quality of its water. Some¬ 
times for days before a traveller reaches a place of this 
description, he will hear from his native attendants the 
praises of its water, “ fresh and cool as ice.” Though 
free from thirst, they will turn him aside to some favour¬ 
ite spring just to taste of the crystal stream, as a 
Western would quaff some delicious beverage that art 
had prepared. 

From all this it may be imagined what alarm the 
report of a scarcity of water must create in an Eastern 
city. The Turks had yielded with dogged resignation 
to the pestilence that was walking in darkness, and to 
the destruction that was wasting at noon-day. But the 
sternest fatalism could not stand out against the new 
calamity that was impending, and as soon as the evil 
had become imminent, public measures were taken to 
avert it. It has indeed been a custom in all ages of 
Mohammedanism, founded, it is said, upon the precepts 
and practice of Mohammed himself, to observe a, public 
season of humiliation and prayer in times of great na¬ 
tional calamity. This has sometimes been done during 
the ravages of the plague, but is most common in sea¬ 
sons of severe drought. For this purpose an order of 
service has been instituted according to the prescriptions 
of the four great doctors of Islamism. It was not till 
long after the event which I am about to describe, that 
I supposed it to be any thing more than an extraordi¬ 
nary act of superstition. It had its foundation, however, 
in the Sunneh, while such surreptitious additions have 
been made to the original service as to furnish a happy 
illustration of the degeneracy of Islamism, in many re* 
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spects, from one of the most simple forms of worship to 
a body of gross and ignoble superstitions. The Sunneh 
prescribes that the assembly be in the open air, that there 
be no public prayer conducted by an Imam, but that 
each individual offer his own supplications apart, that 
the observance take place by order of the sovereign, and 
that Mussulmans only be allowed to join in it. 

In the latter part of September, a royal order hav¬ 
ing been issued that prayer be publicly offered for re* 
lief from drought, fifty teachers of the common schools, 
followed by their pupils, repaired to the great meadow of 
of the Kaat Khaneh , or, as my readers will more 
readily remember it, the European valley of Sweet 
Waters. Having selected a large open plat, the whole 
company marched thrice round it in procession with an 
Imam at their head. The teachers then seated them¬ 
selves upon the grass, with their respective pupils around 
them. Before each teacher were placed two small bags, 
one of which was empty, while the other was full of 
clean pebbles. The service commenced. Each one of 
the fifty took a pebble from the full bag, repeated over 
it a short prayer, and then breathing upon it three times, 
deposited it in the empty bag. This act was performed 
simultaneously by all, and at the close of each prayer 
the whole company of boys responded, amen. When 
the Imam found by computation that 72,000 prayers 
had been offered, he gave a signal for the ceremony to 
cease. The bags containing the pebbles over which 
prayers had been said, were then collected and emp¬ 
tied into one large leathern sack, the mouth of which 
was then closed, and the whole, with a rope attached to 
it, was thrown into the stream which runs through the 
meadow, there to remain till the intercession should 
prove effectual. 
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I have known a similar ceremony to be observed on 
a similar occasion by the Mussulmans of Georgia. It 
is one of those cases which serve to show how far Mo¬ 
hammedanism is from rigid simplicity and spirituality 
of worship. I shall have occasion to introduce other 
proofs to the reader. At present I will only add, that 
these forms of superstition have, for the most part, 
grown up in later centuries, and do not, therefore, be¬ 
long to the original structure of the religion. They 
•bow, however, its corruption and weakness. They 
show, too, that with regard to the Christianity of the 
East, it is not the fact of its being corrupted by superstition, 
which renders it offensive in the eyes of Mussulmans, 
but that those superstitions are of a kind uncongenial 
with Mohammedan prejudices. As a people, the Chris¬ 
tians are not more superstitious than the Mussulmans, 
nor are they less so. Superstition is, I believe, rather a 
defect of Oriental character than an appendage of any par¬ 
ticular religion. It grows out of that fondness for the mar¬ 
vellous and the supernatural, which is a universal trait 
of Eastern mind, and is nourished, both among Chris¬ 
tians and Mussulmans, by equally universal ignorance. 
Mohammedan learning, such as it is, is not of a charac¬ 
ter to dispel it, and in truth, no men are more credulous 
than learned Turks. The studies of the medresseh 
furnish no practical knowledge. They do not lay open 
nature to the observer. They do not show the superna¬ 
tural reduced to laws. They occupy the mind with 
abstruse questions having no bearing upon the common 
relations or sciences of life. Their tendencies, thei efore, 
are the worst possible. By withdrawing the student from 
the world around him, they prevent his acquisition of 
that practical wisdom which free intercourse with men 
affords, while they lead him darkling through the mists 
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of unprofitable controversies, like those which perplexed 
the European scholars of the middle ages. 

From highest to lowest, therefore, Eastern minds are 
subject to the most "childish superstitions. The observer 
finds nothing which indicates more clearly the extreme¬ 
ly narrow range of their knowledge. Nor is he surprised 
to find religion also affected by what exerts so powerful 
an influence on the mind in the common occurrences of 
life. Hence, too, he sees how intimately in those lands 
the impartation of human knowledge must be associat¬ 
ed with religious advancement. 

But to return to our narrative. Autumn had now 
gone, and the delicious season which it brings with it at 
Constantinople, a season somewhat resembling our In¬ 
dian summer, excepting only that it is even more mild 
and bland, had passed away. -Still there were none 
of the signs of winter common in the same latitude 
in our own country at the same season of the year. The 
fields, which in the summer had been parched and arid, 
were assuming, under the influence of the autumnal 
rains, the fresh green hues of spring. Amidst these 
scenes of unequalled loveliness, the dreadful destroyer 
was wasting with relentless fury, and the air which was 
wafted from the gentle South and pressed the brow with 
a soft and balmy kiss, was burdened with the plague. 

The Mohammedan year, whose divisions are con¬ 
formed to the changes of the moon, was now waning 
into its ninth month, which is the same that the religion, 
apparently in imitation of the Christian Lent, has de¬ 
voted to fasting and humiliation. Its authority resting 
on the positive precepts of the Koran, it is regarded as 
of divine obligation, and its observance is one of the 
most rigid and imperative of the duties of a good Mus¬ 
sulman. The words in which it was ordained, run as 
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follows: “ O true believers, a fast is ordained you, as it 
was ordained unto those before you, that ye may fear 
God. A certain number of days shall ye fast; but he 
among you who shall be sick, or on a journey, shall fast 
an equal number of other days; and those who can 
keep it and do not, must redeem their neglect by main¬ 
taining a poor man.But if ye fast it shall be 

better for you, if ye knew it. The month of Ramazan 
shall ye fast, in which the Koran was sent down from 
heaven, a direction unto men, and declarations of direc¬ 
tion, and the distinction between good and evil. There¬ 
fore, let him among you who shall be present (at home) 
in this month, fast the same month; but he who shall be 
sick, or on a journey, shall fast the like number of other 


days.It is lawful for you on the night 

of the fast to.eat and drink until 


ye can plainly distinguish a white thread from a black 
thread, by the day-break ; then keep the fast until night; 

.and be constantly present in the 

places of worship. These are the prescribed bounds of 
God, therefore draw not near to transgress them.”* 
These commands are, by thegreatbody of Mussulmans, 
rigorously obeyed. There is no point in the religion to 
which there is a more punctilious conformity. Instances 
are here and there found of individuals who wilfully and 
habitually violate it, but, unlike the infringement of 
some other laws of the religion, the violation is in se¬ 
cret. General opinion is in favour of the most rigid 
observance. The greater part carry it even into super¬ 
stitious precision. To the multitude, the religious act 
consists in entire abstinence from food and temporal 
comforts. They refrain from the pipe and from exter- 


* Koran, Sale's translation* 
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nal ablutions. They seal the senses aginst delight¬ 
some sights, and the odour of perfumes or viands. The 
last is violated by a wistful look at food, by the inhaling 
of smoke and even by the swallowing of ones own spit¬ 
tle. The more devout, however, contemplate it in a 
more spiritual sense, and some of the manuals on prac¬ 
tical religion, affirm that the fast is not complete without 
a withdrawal of the heart from licentious and worldly 
thoughts, and an absorption in holy and divine contem¬ 
plation. Such hold it to be violated by impure or 
slanderous words, and all acknowledge it to be nullified 
by indulgence in earthly pleasures, though in themselves 
innocent. 

There is even a religious retreat , to which some of 
the more devout consecrate certain days of the fast. This 
time is spent in the mosques. The devotee withdraws 
himself from every worldly occupation and care, seeks 
to dispel from his mind every earthly thought and to 
lose himself in prayer and holy meditation. Men of 
this character I have seen sitting in the mosques, with 
their eyes bent upon the floor, and apparently uncon¬ 
scious of the presence or movements of others around 
them. To the multitude, however, the season is the 
same as the fasts of the Churches are to the Christians ; 
the duty and the merit consist in the abstinence from 
accustomed food. The principal difference is, that the 
Mussulmans abstain entirely, while the Christians ab¬ 
stain only from particular articles. The observance is 
equally superstitious in the two cases. Accordingly, 
the fasts of the Christians, and the same is true of their 
festivals, are by no means repugnant to Mohammedans, 
but, on the contrary, are almost universally respected. 
I have not only often heard them spoken of by Mussul¬ 
mans with the utmost deference, but have heard a 
9* 
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Mussulman upbraiding a Christian for a violation of his 
fast In travelling during Lent, I have seen Mussul¬ 
mans subject themselves to inconvenience to avoid com¬ 
pelling Christian families to prepare food which they 
were unaccustomed to use at that season. During some 
of the Christian festivals, especially at Constantinople, 
the crowd of Mussulmans who join in the public diver¬ 
sions is hardly inferior to that of the Christians. The 
Easter feast is particularly well-known to the Turks. 
They speak of it as the Christian Bair am , correspond¬ 
ing to their own festival so called, which follows close 
upon Ramazan. 

These pleasant parallels might be pursued much far¬ 
ther. They will re-appear, however, at other points in 
our progress. For the present, I will only remark, that 
they confirm what has already been said, that Islamism 
is not on all points opposed to Christianity, not even to 
its superstitions. When they are similar to its own, 
they are approved ; it is only when they differ, that they 
are opposed. Mohammedanism is sometimes supposed 
to be a purely spiritual religion. The supposition, I be¬ 
lieve, to be contrary to truth. In some points it is 
more spiritual than the present Christianity of the 
East. But it has superstitions of its own which Ori¬ 
ental Christianity has not, and these superstitions are as 
gross and as deeply fixed as any which pollute the 
Church. The proofs of this position will accumulate as 
we advance. 

Still these points of resemblance which have been 
noticed, must be regarded as indications of good. They 
are not only moral links which sustain union and check 
prejudice, they are, if I may so speak, parallel openings 
in the two religions, by which Christianity, when once 
purified, will transmit her heavenly and renovating inr 
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fluence into the corrupted mass of Islaraism. If the 
day of this influence may be hastened by any foreign 
mediation, it will be hastened most effectually by j. 
Church, which, presenting the same points of resem¬ 
blance, can present them free from corruption, which 
acknowledges, in a purely religious sense, an annual 
fast and feast, and keeps a spiritual Ramazan and 
Bairam to the Lord. 

The rigidity of old customs in the East, especially 
when sanctioned by religion, is well illustrated by the 
mode in which the commencement of the fast is an¬ 
nounced. Although the Turks have Almanacs in 
which the changes of the moon are accurately calcu¬ 
lated, they do not trust to them for information respect¬ 
ing the new moon of Ramazan. It is required that 
the orb itself be seen by two witnesses, if the sky be clear. 
If it be obscured by clouds, the testimony of a single 
man will suffice. At Constantinople the witness is 
brought before the Sheikh ul Islam , (Chief of Islam,) 
by whom his testimony is received, and an order for 
the opening of the fast immediately issued. I have 
heard it reported, however, that the confidence of the 
learned in the testimony of the Almanac, is so great, 
that if the moon does not appear at the time therein 
named, witnesses are suborned to testify that they have 
seen the lumiuary, and the fast is sure to begin at 
the canonical moment. For the truth of this report, I 
will not affirm. It is certain, however, that a vigilant 
watch is kept upon the sky at the time when the new 
moon is expected to appear. As soon as it is perceived 
in one [dace, the news is spread through the adjacent 
country. It often happens, however, that there will 
occur a difference of one or two days in the commence¬ 
ment of the fast at places remote from each other. The 
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duration, however, is the same. It terminates with the 
appearance of the new moon of the succeeding month. 
£.s the first day of that month is appointed for the festi¬ 
val of Bairam, its commencement must be attested in the 
same manner as that of Ramazan, unless the new 
moon of the latter month should have been clearly seen, 
in which case it is sufficient to reckon the date of the 
Bairam from it. 

The law requires that if the whole fast shall not have 
been kept in its proper season, whether from the non- 
appearance of the moon, from sickness, from being on a 
journey or from other necessary causes, the deficiency 
must be made up at another time. If the fastis wilfully 
violated, the Koran requires that expiation be made by 
alms to the poor, to which the Sunneh has added the 
severer penalty of a fast of sixty-one days during some 
other season of the year. This law is doubtless ob¬ 
served by some among the more learned and devout, 
but the mass of the people know nothing of such re¬ 
strictions and penalties. To study the religion aright, 
it is necessary, indeed, to make a distinction between it 
as it exists among the learned and as it is found among 
the multitude. Among the former, it appears involved in 
an endless maze of petty usages and casuistical dis¬ 
tinctions, which it would seem utterly impossible for any 
human memory to retain. Among the latter, it appears 
in the rigid simplicity of a single article of faith and a 
few religious observances. It is by this last quality that 
it maintains so easily its hold upon the minds of the 
many. A child learns at home or from his teacher to 
repeat his creed and to enumerate the five duties required 
of him as a Mussulman. He is shown how to perform 
his ablutions before prayers. He imbibes the spirit of his 
religion from its manifestation in the society of his own 
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people, and gathers some superficial knowledge of its 
ceremonial from the vague information which is floating 
through the community. With this he contents him¬ 
self, unless he becomes a student He violates uncon¬ 
sciously numerous laws of the Sunneh. He keeps his 
fast till Bairam comes, but he seldom repairs delinquen¬ 
cies, whether for sickness, for travelling, or for the short¬ 
ness of his Ramazan. Children are not required to keep 
the fast until, at least, they have made profession of their 
faith by circumcision, nor in certain situations, is it bind¬ 
ing upon women. 

About the middle of the afternoon of the 8th of 
December, the approach of the Ramazan was an¬ 
nounced by a furious cannonade from the ships lying at 
their winter moorings in the harbour. It was intended 
as a warning to all good Mussulmans to prepare for the 
fast, though the mode of the announcement seemed 
hardly compatible with the solemn nature of the object 
At sunset the first day commenced, and the season of 
the fast was ushered in with the discharge of cannon 
and the roll of drums. The fast itself, however, was 
not to begin till the next day. The first hours belong¬ 
ing to the night were, according to the prescription of the 
Koran, to be dbvoted to a very different purpose from 
humiliation. Nothing, indeed, could be farther from the 
gloom and sadness which are the outward indications of 
fasting, than this introduction of the Ramazan. Before 
the last rays of twilight had faded from the sky, every 
minaret was glittering with bands of lamps, but as fes¬ 
tivity was not quickened by previous abstinence, no 
other signs of rejoicing appeared. The next morning 
at early dawn the fast begun. 

The manner in which the tedious hours of the day 
are spent during this month of contrition, may be de- 
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scribed ia a word. The labourer and mechanic go from 
necessity to their accustomed work. The bazaiB are 
open and business continues, though not with its wonted 
activity and vigour. New undertakings are not com¬ 
menced. The exhausting effects of the fast and the 
nature of the season repress secular activity and enter¬ 
prise. All make it, as far as circumstances permit a 
time of physical inaction. The more devout spend much 
of it in the mosque, or in reading the Koran at home. 
Many, who are too scrupulous to violate their fast, but 
not sufficiently serious to turn it to any good purpose, 
satisfy both their conscience and their love of ease by 
losing most of the day in sleep. Wakefulness returns 
with the night, while abstinence and sleep have pre¬ 
pared them to make a generous use of the nocturnal 
indulgence granted by their prophet. By this happy 
device not only is the rigour of the fast alleviated, but 
Lent turned into Carnival. Even without such an eva¬ 
sion, the fast is not difficult to be endured, while it falls, 
as on the year now mentioned, in the winter. But the 
Mohammedan months being lunar, each one runs 
through all the seasons in thirty-three years. While 
Ramazan occurs in summer, the fast becomes extremely 
painful, especially for the poor labourer, who toils from 
morning till night, without so much as a drop of water 
to cool his tongue. Such a scene excites pity, even in 
the winter. I remember, in one instance, having hired 
a caique, with two rowers, to visit a village several miles 
distant from the city. The whole ‘day was consumed in 
the excursion, and it was evident that we could not reaoh 
the city before nightfall. The boatmen, therefore, provide 
ed themselves at the village, with a jug of waler and two 
or three loaves of bread, which they laid carefully away 
in the boat. We 'were still several jnjles distant, when 
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a gun from the Seven Towers, followed immediately by 
the cries of hundreds of Muezzins from the minarets 
of the city, announced the termination of the fast 
The boatmen who, though apparently quite exhausted, 
had tugged at their oars with a patience that no one, in 
such circumstances, knows better how to exhibit than 
a Turk, now rested upon their seats, and prepared to 
break their fast. With no other expression of emotion 
than a placid exclamation of joy, as the voice of the 
Muezzin rolled along the water, they ate and drank 
just sufficient to allay the pain of abstinence, and then 
resumed their oars. 

In the city, also, the hour of sunset is the most inte¬ 
resting of the day. As the sun declines the whole Mus¬ 
sulman population seems suddenly to awaken. The 
cafes, which, during the day, are abandoned to the 
Christians, begin to be filled with Turks, who may be 
seen sitting with their tchibouks in their hands, silently 
awaiting the sound of the evening gun. The streets, 
in their own quarters, are thronged with them hurrying 
in every direction with unusual alacrity of movement. 
The bakehouses are beset with customers. The confec¬ 
tionaries, arranged and decorated with extraordinary 
care, display their choicest delicacies. A multitude of 
eager inquirers are gathered before the windows of the 
little apartments connected with many of the mosques, 
in which clocks are set exactly indicating the hour. 
Neighbour is seCn gathering the same information from 
his neighbour. The'harbour, as indeed is usual at this 
hour, is thronged with hundreds of caiques, shooting to¬ 
wards every landing-place along the Golden Horn. All 
this movement is without noise. It is only when the 
suspense is broken by the distant roar of the sunset gun, 
that tongues are unloosed. And even then, there is no 
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clamour or vociferation. Approaching by water at the 
moment, one hears no other sound of festivity than a 
busy hum rising from the rejoicing city. 

As the twilight deepens the illumination begins. For 
this purpose preparations are made before the com¬ 
mencement of the fast, by suspending cords between 
the minarets of the mosques. Upon these cords figures, 
formed by lamps arranged in various shapes, are let 
out. These, however, appear only on particular nights. 
The common illumination consists in nothing more than 
rows of lamps around the little galleries of the minarets, 
from which the Muezzin calls to prayers. The 21st 
of December, or rather the 13th of Ramazan, was the 
birth-day of the Sultan. The solemn stillness of the 
fast was broken at each hour of prayer, during the day, 
by the roar of cannon, and at night the whole city pre¬ 
sented a gayer scene of rejoicing than had before ap¬ 
peared. Every ship in the fleet was gorgeously illumi¬ 
nated by lights at the port-holes and along the rigging. 
In front of the Admiralty were displayed illuminations 
in the form of anchors, vessels, and other shapes apper¬ 
taining to sea-craft. Along the bridge which had lately 
been thrown across the harbour, were lines of lamps 
which produced a singular and most brilliant effect when 
viewed from the water. Between the minarets of the 
mosques, were swinging glittering forms of various de¬ 
scriptions. Here a huge crescent; there, among the noble 
spires of the Sulimanieh, the words «Ya Osman, O 
Osman, in characters of monstrous size; on the beauti¬ 
ful temple built by the Sultan, a barge formed by lights 
of different colours, and of the same shape and size with 
that which ordinarily conveyed his majesty. 

But all this splendour was eclipsed by the magnifi¬ 
cence of the Bosphorus. Along both its banks, through 
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the greater part of its whole length from the city to the 
Black Sea, palaces, kioshks , cafes and private dwellings 
were bathed in glorious effulgence. The whole appeared 
like one immense spectacle, and it seemed at the mo¬ 
ment, the very fulfilment of some early dream of Ori¬ 
ental magnificence. The effect of every part was 
heightened by the excessive darkness of the night. The 
rows of lamps around the minarets, seemed to hang 
like golden bands against the sky. The figures swing¬ 
ing above the mosques, appeared as if resting unsus¬ 
tained in mid-air. The brilliant line of the bridge and 
the glittering shapes of the frigates seemed, while the 
objects themselves were hidden, like the work of en¬ 
chantment. The streets were also lighted, though 
more sparingly. The cafes were thronged. In Borne, 
story-tellers were amusing the crowd. In others, music, 
though, like its sister art, forbidden by the harsh law of 
Islamism, was beguiling the hours of the night. A rare 
favour was granted to the population on this anniversary 
of the Sultan’s birth. The streets were open throughout 
the night, and I availed myself of this unwonted act of 
royal benignity to spend the greater part of it amidst the 
scehes that I have described. 

On all the nights of Ramazan, the principal streets 
were dimly lighted and the interior of the mosques 
brilliantly illuminated. The Mohammedan liturgy 
contains a special service for Ramazan, which is per¬ 
formed by night in the mosques. The night of the 
27th of Ramazan, which fell that year on January 3, 
1837, is distinguished from all the others, as that on which 
the first leaves of the Koran are supposed, (for it is an un¬ 
settled question among Mohammedan Doctors,) to have 
descended to earth. It is called, therefore, Leileh el 
Kadr , or the Night of Power, and, from its occurrence 
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during Ramazan, it is supposed that Mohammed selected 
this month for the fast In the present instance, it was 
celebrated with considerable display of the same kind, 
but far less in degree than the monarch thought his own 
introduction into the world worthy of. 

This splendid season of humiliation closed at sunset 
on the 7th of January, when the first day of the tenth 
month, the month of Shaval, begun. The approach of 
the feast was announced as the fast had been, by the 
discharge of cannon several hours before evening. From 
this moment universal joy began to prevail. The spa¬ 
cious courts of the imperial mosques were thronged with 
crowds of Mussulmans in greater agitation than I had 
ever before seen a Turkish assemblage. Urchins were 
running in every direction, crying Bairam , Bairam, 
with as merry a voice and face as lads of our Western 
world exhibit when just released from the imprisonment 
of the school-room. The poor were enforcing their ap¬ 
peals for charity by the magic word Bairam —one, doubt¬ 
less, of tried potency in opening hearts and purses. The 
joy had become so life before sunset, that the fast might 
have ended without any apparent increase of it, had not 
such an unworthy termination been prevented by the 
terrific roar which burst from all the ships of war, and 
was answered from Seraglio Point and the opposite shore 
of Scutari. For many minutes it continued with a 
fury that shook the city to its foundations. The echo, 
repeated in quick succession from side to side, as the 
sound traced the windings of the harbour, and its hollow 
reverberations, as it died among the distant mountains 
of Asia, vied with the thunders of Heaven. As they 
subsided, the worshippers were seen entering the temples 
of prayer. The multitude who were pressing for admis¬ 
sion seemed almost countless, for there is no hour so full 
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of joy to a Mussulman’s heart as the hour of prayer on 
Bairam Even. 

There remains only to be added that the fast of 
Ramazan is the only one required by the Mohammedan 
law. Others, however, are permitted. Monday and 
Thursday of each week, the last ten days of each month t 
the whole of the three months Zilkideh, Zilhijjjeh and 
Muharrem, are particularly recommended, but very sel¬ 
dom observed. Voluntary fasts are sometimes perform¬ 
ed in fulfilment.of vows, and satisfactory or expiatory 
fasts are required when that of Ramazan has been vio¬ 
lated either from necessity or wilfully. Those so dis¬ 
posed may, indeed, devote to fasting any season or por¬ 
tion of the year, provided, however, in the case of mar¬ 
ried women, that they have the permission of their hus¬ 
bands, and excepting, both for men and women, the ap¬ 
pointed times of the great feasts, when fasting is posi¬ 
tively forbidden. 
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The Mohammedan feasts are not, like the fast, of 
divine obligation. No mention is made of them in the 
Koran, excepting the institution of the sacrifice which 
accompanies the second, and which forms the principal 
part of the ceremonies during the great pilgrimage to 
Mecca. They are passed unnoticed in the catechism. 
We may, therefore, without danger of offence, leave them 
with a cursory glance. They occur, as I have said, on 
the first day of the tenth, and on the tenth day of the 
last month of the Mohammedan year, on the first day 
of Shaval and the tenth of Zilhijjeh. The first is called 
by the Turks Idi fetr , The Feast of Fast-breaking, and 
more commonly Kutchuk Bair am , Little Bairam, 
The second, which falls seventy days after the first, is 
the Idi Azha , Feast of Sacrifice, Buyuk Bairam , Great 
Bairam, or, more commonly, Kourban Bairam , which 
signifies, in Turkish, the same as Idi Azha in Arabic. 

The principal religious ceremony by which these 
feasts are distinguished is the prayer of the first morning! 
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(for the first feast continues three and the second four 
days,) when larger congregations axe assembled in the 
mosques than on any other occasion throughout the year. 
At both these services the Sultan is present, accom¬ 
panied by the principal officers of his government and 
surrounded by a display of regal pomp and splendour 
seldom witnessed even in the proudest city of the East. 
The scene at the two is so nearly the same that a de¬ 
scription of one will suffice for both. I choose that of 
the Kourban Bair am because it is superior to the other, 
both in the estimation in which it is held by Mussul¬ 
mans, and in the display with which it is celebrated. 
The other is sometimes called the Turkish Passover 
from its contiguity to the fast; but the name is more 
applicable to the second, which we are about to describe, 
because at that time a sacrifice is actually offered imme¬ 
diately after the prayer of the morning. This corres¬ 
ponds most nearly with the Good Friday of the Church, 
and the similitude may be made in the hands of a skil¬ 
ful missionary the means of turning the thoughts of 
Mussulmans from their own unmeaning ceremony to 
the great sacrifice of Christianity. 

Once for all, let me beg my reader’s indulgence for 
these frequent diversions from the thread of my narrative. 
He will, perchance, bear them more patiently, if he keeps 
in mind that they are necessary to my design, that 
my first aim is to inform, not to amuse, and that in read¬ 
ing, as in every worthy employment, the highest and 
almost the only value of amusement is to relieve the 
mind and prepare it for graver pursuits. If my gentle 
reader will remember this, I see not what should prevent 
us from travelling on quietly and happily together to the 
end of our journey. With this fair understanding, we 
resume our narrative where we left it, and in the words 
10 * 
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of the record made immediately after the event had 
transpired. 

Saturday , March 18, 1839. The grand procession 
of the paschal orison took place this morning within 
the time prescribed by the Mohammedan law, which 
permits its celebration at any hour before noon on the 
tenth of the month Zilhijjeh. It issued from the prin¬ 
cipal gate of the Seraglio, soon after sunrise, and ap* 
peared in the following order. First came the inferior 
officers of the court on horse, followed by the pashas and 
principal functionaries of state mounted on beautiful 
steeds, whose furniture was richly decked with precious 
stones. After these, came a band of young men on 
foot, gaily dressed in lively colours and distinguished by 
their beauty and knightly bearing. They bore in their 
hands long waving plumes of the most brilliant hues, 
which they held high over their heads, as if to secure the 
royal person whom they surrounded, from the vulgar 
gaze. In the midst of this bright band, his face just 
discernable through the forest of bending plumes, rode 
the Sultan, on a noble Arabian charger, which, from his 
proud and graceful step, seemed conscious that he was 
bearing the weight of majesty. His saddle-cloth and 
reins were thickly studded with diamonds set in flowers, 
the stirrups were of solid gold, and his gorgeous head- 
piece bore a frontlet, in the centre of which was a magni¬ 
ficent emerald surrounded with diamonds. The Sultan 
himself appeared, as he always does on horse, with his 
most regal look and bearing. His face wore that grave 
and mild aspect that commonly sits upon it in public. 
After him followed a band of musicians who closed the 
procession. The whole body moved slowly towards the 
mosque of Sultan Ahmed, in the vicinity of the Seraglio, 
between double ranks of artillery-men and musicians. 



A shout ran along their lines as the Sultan passed. They 
all wore European military caps, and their entire dress 
was conformable. The habiliments of the marines were 
red jackets and white pantaloons, which, with the caps, 
were entirely new. The latter, indeed, were now intro¬ 
duced into the army for the first time, the common 
head-gear of the soldiers being the thick woollen fez with 
a huge blue silk tassel pendent behind,—the same as is 
worn by the Sultan and the greater part of those in civil 
employ, but which, with the unshorn heads that are 
coming into vogue, are, (this my own experience after¬ 
wards taught me,) insupportable on a summer-march. 

The Sultan and his cortege dismounted in the Atmei- 
dan, a public square on which the spacious court of the 
mosque of Ahmed opens, and entered the sacred temple. 
The morning service immediately began, while another 
assemblage was formed in the Atmeidan, of the soldiers 
from the adjacent barracks; for the companies that had 
served in the pageant of the morning, contrary to many 
a precept of the Koran, stood by their arms. The ser¬ 
vice without the mosque was the same as that within. 
A temporary platform was erected fbr the Imam, and 
straw mats were spread for the assembly to kneel upon.* 

* These devotions in the open air, were converted into a theme of 
panegyric upon the Sultan in a number of the official gazette, issued 
soon after. “ His Highness,*’ it said, “ who attaches the highest im¬ 
portance to the faithful acquittal of the duties of religion by all Mus¬ 
sulmans, repeated on this occasion the order which he had given for the 
fast of Shaval, to see that the army did not fail in the accustomed de¬ 
votions of the festival. A great part of the troops, therefore, were sent 
into the vast court of the mosques of Sultan Ahmed.*** If the Sultan’s 
motives were such as here described, it is matter for surprise that his 
good intention did not extend to the soldiers on duty. The truth, 
doubtless, was, that the editor of the official paper knew enough of 
the duties of his station to study effect in his paragraphs. 

* I<e Moniteur Ottoman, April 30,1837. (Mutaarrem S3, A. H. 13330 
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I could not, at the moment, discover any thing in the 
various prostrations, genuflections, and divers other pos¬ 
tures of the worshippers different from the common de¬ 
votions of the mosque, nor indeed is there any thing 
peculiar in this distinguished service of the Mussulman 
liturgy more than some slight deviations of form from 
the great prayer of Friday. 

So much of the ample space of the Atmeidan as was 
not occupied by the worshippers, was filled with throngs 
of Turkish maids and matrons, on foot and in arabas, 
idle spectators of a ceremony of their religion in which 
they could not participate. 

The service, which was but little longer than the or¬ 
dinary service of the morning, being ended, the pro- 
cesssion returned in the order in which it came and dis¬ 
appeared within the walls of the Seraglio. What trans¬ 
pired there I will not pretend to say, excepting that an 
order soon came out for the marines to enter, and the ru¬ 
mour was circulated among the multitude that the Sul¬ 
tan had sent for them to inspect them in their new dress. 
They entered, preceded by the band playing a Greek 
air. Presently a line of cavalry issued from the gate, 
welt-mounted and wearing the new cap. As I was 
crossing the harbour on my return home, I observed that 
the ships of war were decorated with flags and their yards 
manned with marines, who saluted the Sultan as the 
royal barge shot out from the quay of the Seraglio and 
swept by them on its way to the palace of Beshiktash. 

Such was the pageant which accompanied the sacrifi¬ 
cial prayer of Bairam. But the festivity which followed 
was not confined to the court. It extended to every 
class and condition of society. On the first day the Call 
to prayer at the five canonical hours was followed by a 
salute from the fleet. During the whole of the first feast 
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and the first three days of the second, shops were shut 
and all labour suspended. The entire Mussulman popu¬ 
lation was poured into the streets. The cafes were 
thronged. Every man, woman and child appeared in a 
new dress. The white turbans were never so clean and 
neatly plaited. Turkish females, in groupB of five or 
six, with their children, in the gayest and richest dresses, 
strolled through the streets. Friends visited friends and 
wished them a happy Bairam, or embraced them as 
they met without, kissing each other on both cheeks. 
The inferior paid the same deference to the hand of his 
patron or superior. Effendis on horseback and ladies 
in arabas covered the bridge between Stamboul and 
Galata. Strolling players performed with impunity in 
the highways. The sellers of sweetmeats proclaimed 
their delicacies and the beggars again plied their impor¬ 
tunities in the name of Bairam . There seemed in the 
very word an incentive to mirth and light-heartedness. 
Yet all was quiet. There was no boisterousness, no in¬ 
decorum, no extravagant merriment, no loud laughter, 
much less those contentions, and babblings, and wounds 
without cause, whiph are the invariable accompani¬ 
ments of our more civilized festivities. The reason of the 
difference is to be found in the habitual moderation and 
self-command of Turks, and in the absence among them 
of the grand source of the wo and sorrow which generally 
follow our own seasons of hilarity. Special care is ex¬ 
ercised by the Turkish authorities during Bairam to 
keep Mussulmans from the grog-shops, which, I am sorry 
to add, are chiefly tenanted by Christians. The only part 
of the population which give free vent to their mirth are 
the boys. You may see them riding double on donkeys, 
racing on horses, or turning on swings, of which there 
are at least four kinds in use at Constantinople. You 
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may see them playing and tumbling in the courts of the 
mosques, firing'crackers and eating sweetmeats, as New- 
England boys do on the Fourth of July. By some, cer¬ 
tain hours of the festival are devoted to more serious 
purposes. The bereaved visit the graves of friends and 
sit by them and turn up the sod throughout, as if the 
sight of the new earth brought into fresh recollection 
the hour when the loved ones that repose beneath, were 
shut from their eyes. 

Another feature of the Bairams is too strongly indica¬ 
tive of the present spirit of Islamism to be omitted. A 
Turk is never more a Mussulman than during his feasts 
and fast. He seems then to be recalled to himself and 
his religion. However negligent in his devotions he may 
be through the rest of the year, he seldom, if ever, neg¬ 
lects the extraordinary services which these seasons bring 
with them, or remains unaffected by the spirit which 
everywhere prevails. If he has formed acquaintance 
with unbelieving Franks, he is apt, at these times, to 
keep aloof from them. If he is a bigoted Mussulman, 
his bigotry is deepened. An old and respectable Chris¬ 
tian of Constantinople informed me that until within a 
few years antecedent to the time of which I write, 
Christians always felt themselves in jeopardy during the 
Ramazan and Bairams, and went as seldom as possible 
into the streets. Those times, every one knows, are 
changed. But indications of what the past has been, 
still remain and are visible whenever the same occasion 
calls them forth. 

On the morning of the paschal procession, after the 
public prayer was ended, it belonged to the soldiers to 
carry back the mats which had served them in their de¬ 
votions, to the place whence they were taken. Instead, 
however, of performing the labour themselves, they dis- 
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persed through the crowds, and singling out the rayahs* 
who happened to be there, compelled them to take the 
mats upon their shoulders and bear them for them. The 
Greeks, whose buoyancy of spirit nothing can repress, 
made sport of it. The timorous and cringing Jews tamely 
submitted to the indignity in silence. A soldier followed 
each one to keep him from deserting his burden, now 
and then administering a kick when he halted or yen* 
tured to remonstrate. I saw only one Armenian seized. 
He was a young man of respectable appearance, and 
refused, when arrested, to perform the scandalous task. 
Immediately some twenty soldiers set upon him and 
attempted to beat him into submission. He resisted 
manfully for a few minutes, while they, standing in a 
circle around him, kicked him from side to side like a 
foot-ball He offered to hire a porter, to carry the bur* 
den, but they persisted in imposing the contumely upon 
him. Some Armenians sitting in a cafe near at hand, 
looked upon the scene in evident consternation, and soon 
began to slip off in another direction. At this moment 
I approached the soldiers with an American friend, who 
had been with me through all the scenes of the morning. 
As we came up they desisted, and, had we been able to 
expostulate with them in their own tongue, the Armenian 
might easily have been rescued. But when they found 
that we had no power to interpose, they recommenced 
their assault, and succeeded at length in imposing the 
ignominy on the young man, who walked away under 
his burden, sobbing with "shame and vexation. We 
knew that the insult was forced upon him because he 
was a Christian. I witnessed other scenes of a similar 
kind during the following days of the festival. They 


* Subjects of the Sultan not Mussulman. 
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filled me with the deepest indignation, but the oppression 
of rayahs became afterwards so familiar a sight to me, 
that the first effects gradually ceased. It is only now, 
when looking back upon those scenes from the favoured 
home of Christianity, that I feel a return of the first glow 
of indignation, and mourn, as I then sincerely mourned, 
over the desolate heritage of Zion in the lands where 
she held her earliest and broadest sway. 

No traveller leaves Constantinople without visiting its 
mosques, the proudest monuments of thereligion through¬ 
out the East. I shall not describe them, as others have 
done, individually, but embrace them in one general view 
with mosques in other parts of the country, and in com¬ 
parison with those of Persia. I shall thus save myself 
the trouble, and my readers the tediousness, of repeated 
descriptions in every city and town through which we 
may have to pass. 

The mosques of Turkey are of two kinds, distin¬ 
guished by the names of Jami and Mesjid , which 
correspond, in some respects, with the terms Church 
and Chapel. The latter are small and often without 
minarets. In the cities they are interspersed among the 
larger mosques for the accommodation of the neighbour¬ 
hood in which they stand. They are also to be found in 
every village, and, for the most part, are the only places 
of worship which the villages can boast. They are de¬ 
signed only for the ordinary devotions of the mosque, and 
generally have only one minister, who sometimes exer¬ 
cises the double office of Imam and Sheikh, or, in more 
familiar terms, of the priest at the altar and the preacher. 
The chief distinction between the Jami and the Mes¬ 
jid, however, is that the noon-prayer of Friday cannot 
be offered in the latter. The people are then required 
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to repair to the larger mosques, because that this is the 
day of the general assemblage of Mussulmans, and the 
Jami is the place particularly devoted to that wor¬ 
ship. The same distinction is made in Persia as in 
„ Turkey, excepting only that, in the common parlance of 
the Persians, Mesjid is used generically for both kinds, 
like our term Mosque, which is undoubtedly derived 
from it. 

The Jamis of Turkey ate also of two kinds, those 
that are built by Sultans, or members of the Royal 
family, and all others entitled to the name. This dis¬ 
tinction, however, is one of convenience merely. The 
former are superior only in their endowments and the 
enjoyment of certain royal favours. In point of religious 
privileges they are the same. The royal mosques of 
Constantinople are about fifteen in number, the first of 
all being St. Sophia, [Ay a Sofia.) In all the rest of the 
Empire there are probably as many more. The princi¬ 
pal that I have visited are those of Sultan Selim, at 
Adrianople, which is the most magnificent mosque in 
Turkey built by Mussulmans, of Bayazid in Broussa, of 
Mourad in Manisa, and Bayazid in Amasieh. The 
Shahs of Persia have been less liberal or less devout than 
the Sultans of Turkey. Some of the principal cities, as 
will be noted when we enter them, have one or two 
mosques of this character, but they are in no respect su¬ 
perior to some others erected by private liberality. 

There is nothing which more strikingly exhibits the 
degraded condition of Christianity in the East, than the 
fact that many of the mosques were originally Christian 
Churches. I seldom made the inquiry in" any city or 
large town of Turkey where I did not find at least one, 
and in some instances, where the traditionary recollec- ^ 
tion of the change had quite departed, their ancient 

VOL. i.—II 
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character was discernible by certain marks, such as the 
form of the building or traces of pictures partly effaced. 
In Persia I did not meet with a single instance of such 
a desecration. History explains the difference. War 
has there wrought greater revolutions than in Turkey; 
and if farther explanation be needed, the different 
character of the structures in the two countries completes 
the solution. The temples of worship in Turkey are 
generally of stone, those in Persia of earth. ^The 
Persian churches of the early centuries must have long 
since crumbled to dust. Those of Turkey still stand. 
Many of them bear, in their indelible forms, the impress 
of Christianity; and who shall say that their violated 
altars shall not rise again, that the Shekinah shall ne¬ 
ver return to overshadow their mercy-seats, or that their 
walls shall nojnore re-echo the anthems of the ancient 
Faithful ? 

The mosques of Turkey are almost uniformly of stone 
and painted white. In some parts of Mesopotamia, 
where rock is not easily procured, and in many of the 
villages, they are of earth. They are generally built on 
one model in every part of the country from Bagdad to 
the Danube, and the originals of that model were proba¬ 
bly the old Christian churches. In the style of archi¬ 
tecture St. Sophia is the pattern of almost every mosque 
jn the land. The Great Mosque of Bayazid, in Broussa, 
exhibits the widest departure from this model that I 
have seen. It has twenty domes of equal dimensions 
springing from the same level, and sustained by twelve 
huge columns. The central dome is open, and the 
sweet light of heaven streaming through it upon the 
sparkling fountain beneath and among the vast pillars 
. of the interior, produces on the imagination an effect fit- 
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ted to excite in the breast of the approaching worship¬ 
per the higher feelings of reverence and love. 

To a stranger the most remarkable feature ofa Turk¬ 
ish mosque is the minaret These vary in number from 
one to four. The mosque of Sultan Ahmed in Con¬ 
stantinople, has six, and this is the wily instance that I 
know in the kingdom, where the number exceeds four. 
Springing from a square base without the mosque, 
they rise in one white, straight, cylindrical shaft into 
the heavens. The evenness of their surface is inter¬ 
rupted only by the little gallery from which the Muez¬ 
zin calls to prayer. There are sometimes two of these 
galleries, sometimes even three. They are little projec¬ 
tions of about eighteen inches from the side of the mina¬ 
ret, with a parapet of stone on the outer edge, from four' 
to five feet high. They relieve the uniformity and thus 
add to. the beauty of the minaret: Above them the spire 
tapers to a point, on which is fixed the gilded crescent 
The Muezzin "ascends by a winding stair-way in the 
interior. Almost his only occupation is to mount five 
times a day and repeat the Call to Prayer, but as the 
passage is long, narrow, steep, dark, and sometimes of¬ 
fensive to the smell, the office is by no means a sinecure. 
The Persian mosques are almost uniformly destitute of 
this beautiful appendage. Only three or four in the 
cities that I visited, have minarets, which are of brick, 
and covered with tile of variegated colours. They rise 
from the roof of the mosque, and never to a grate 
height. They are intended only for ornament, and are 
never, I believe, used for the same purpose as in Turkey, 
the Call to Prayer in a Persian mosque being given from 
the roof. 

The Turkish mosques have generally a court in 
front, surrounded by a stone wall, with grated windows 
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in it, or, as is true of some of the Imperial mosques, with 
a colonnade supported by small marble pillars. In the 
centre of the courts of the larger mosques there is a 
covered.fountain or reservoir, where the water is received 
into a circular tank of stone and let out by cocks near the 
ground. At these fountains the ablutions preparatory to 
prayers are performed. Instead of a fountain the coun¬ 
try mosques are provided with a pipe enclosed within the 
wall of the court, from which, also, the water is emitted 
by cocks. Instead of the wall one side or more of the 
court is often occupied by the medresseh. Especially 
» is this true of the mosques in the interior. In the royal 
mosques of Constantinople the medressehs are generally 
extensive ranges of low buildings just without the court. 
•They are sometimes, however, entirely disconnected, 
and at a considerable distance from any mosque. I 
have particularly observed this at Bagdad, where it 
is evidently a remnant of the custom of the earlier ages 
of Mohammedanism, when medressehs often rose on 
independent foundations, and, instead of being the mean 
and unsightly edifices they now are, were master-works 
of the art of those times. 

The Persian mosques are, in their exterior, entirely un¬ 
like those of Turkey. Instead of being always the most 
conspicuous objects in a city, the passenger may often 
pass them without observing them. In repeated in¬ 
stances, I have listened to a Muezzin pronouncing the 
Call within a few rods of me, without being able to dis¬ 
cover where the mosque was. They sometimes open 
immediately upon the street, and present the same low, 
bare, mud-wall with other buildings. The interior, 
in these cases, is corresponding, a low, though spacious 
apartment, with a level ceiling supported on plain pillars, 
he whole without ornament or pretensions of any kind. 
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I have seen others, connected with large medressehs, in 
the form of a long and narrow apartment. In these in* 
stances, the mosque belongs to the medresseh, rather 
than the medresseh to the mosque, the latter being no 
more than the chapel of the college. 

These medressehs of Persia are very far superior to 
any edifice of the kind to be seen in Turkey. In their 
general appearance they resemble the temple of Mecca. 
They are quadrilateral buildings erected round a large 
court, which is paved and adorned with trees, and has 
in or near the centre a clear pool of water several feet 
in depth. In the middle of each side of the building is 
a deep alcove opening upon the court, surmounted by a 
half dome and ornamented within with party-coloured 
tile. A dome of this kind is sometimes to be found in 
the Turkish medressehs, / and the vacant area beneath 
is used for a summer lecture-room. The rest of the edi¬ 
fice, in a Persian medresseh, is low, and is occupied by 
the college-rooms and the apartment for public prayers, 
which, in those that I have minutely examined, was of 
the character just described—a long, open room with an 
arched roof or with a flat one supported by brick pil¬ 
lars. 

The interior of a Persian mosque is simplicity itself. 
A stone in the wall indicates the direction towards which 
the worshipper must turn in prayer. There is no pul¬ 
pit or furniture of any kind, excepting a straw mat and 
a small seat for the preacher. There are no decorations, 
often not even an inscription on the walls. 

The interior of a Turkish mosque, though simple in 
comparison with our own sacred edifices, is rich and 
gaudy when contrasted with the Persian chapels. It is 
one spacious and lofty apartment, surmounted by a broad 
and high dome, which in its turn is supported by large 
IV 
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columns, in most cases of stone or brick. In many mosques 
of ordinary size there are no columns, and the whole 
apartment is embraced at a single glance. The walls 
are white and generally without any other decorations 
than the names of God, Mohammed and the first four 
caliphs, and these interspersed with sentences from the 
Koran. In one or two mosques I have seen the walls 
fantastically painted in what seemed intended to be an 
imitation of marble. The St. Sophia is the only one, 
probably, in the empire, which bears a distinct represen* 
tation of living creatures. Just without the dome of this 
magnificent temple are two figures, left there at the gene* 
ral demolition of the pictures and images of the church 
after the capture of the city. They may have escaped 
the notice of the purifiers of the place from their want of 
determinate resemblance to a>iy known being or thing. 
They appear somewhat like six leaves standing out from 
one centre. I know not the ground of the general belief 
that they are representations of the seraphims described 
by Isaiah,* and that the resemblances of leaves are the 
six wings, two covering the face, two covering the feet, 
and two sustaining the flight. 

Though every thing that might tempt to idolatry is 
thus excluded from the Turkish temples with a rigid¬ 
ness that rivals the strictness of the Jewish laws in this 
particular, representations of the temple of Mecca, both 
painted and in wood, are sometimes to be seen. The 
internal arrangement of the mosques is simple through¬ 
out. Opposite the principal entrance is the Mihrab , or 
Imam’s station. It is a niche in the wall, similar to 
those sometimes made for statues in the walls of dwell- 
ng-houses in this country. Before this the Imam stands, 


* Chap. vi. 2. 
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while conducting the public devotions, with his face to¬ 
wards the wall In this position he looks towards Mecca, 
while the worshippers arrange themselves in straight lines 
behind him. Sometimes the niche is in the depth of a 
large alcove or recess, like those seen in many of our 
own churches. This is uniformly true of those mosques 
which were formerly Christian temples, a circumstance 
which indicates something respecting the structure of 
the ancient churches. 

Another item of information upon the same subject 
may be gathered from Turkish mosques of the charac¬ 
ter now described. They are so situated that in look¬ 
ing towards the alcove, or place of the altar, the re¬ 
gards of the worshipper are turned to the East. The 
circumstance indicates that it was the custom of the 
early Christians to pray in that direction, and that such 
was the feet is abundantly attested by the fathers. « Let 
prayers be made towards the East.” says Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, “because the East is the representation of 
our spiritual nativity.’’ # In mosques of this description 
the Imam is compelled to turn himself a little to one side 
in order to look towards his own Keblah. In one in¬ 
stance I have seen the Imam’s nichfe cut in the wall a 
little aside from the middle of the alcove, in order to cor¬ 
rect the slight inaccuracy of the bearing. 

On either side of the Mihrab generally stands a row 
of huge candles, each one being from six to eighteen 
inches in diameter, and, in the candlestick, eight and 
even twelve feet high. These candles are lighted only 
in the night, and in many of the country mosques only 
on the evenings of Ramazan. Besides these, which are, 
like the candles burned in the churches, gifts of religious 


* King’s Primitive Church, p. 167. 
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charity, there are numerous lamps suspended from the 
lofty ceiling by long cords or wires, and hanging at about 
the same height from the floor with the chandeliers of 
our churches. They are commonly glass cups partly 
filled with water and partly with oil, and, being generally 
hung in concentric circles throughout the apartment, 
produce, when lighted, a singular effect. Interspersed 
among them are globular forms of wood, or shells of 
ostrich eggs, or other rude and simple ornaments. 

Standing in the centre of the building, with his face 
towards the Mihrab, the spectator sees on the left of it a 
platform elevated a few steps above the floor. This is 
the common pulpit where the Sheikh sits and addresses 
the congregation after prayers. The frequency of these 
discourses and their subjects are at the option of the 
preacher. I was present in St. Sophia on one occasion, 
during the noon prayers, when this discourse was deliv¬ 
ered. The Sheikh, a venerable man with a grey beard, 
took his seat on the platform immediately after the devo¬ 
tions were ended. Most of the congregation remained 
and gathered around him, some sitting, others standing, 
and all, like the preacher, retaining, as is customary in 
Mussulman worship, their turbans. He spoke about fif¬ 
teen minutes with great earnestness. That portion of 
the service peculiar to the noon-prayer of Friday is deliv¬ 
ered by a minister, called Khatib } specially devoted to 
this duty. It has also a pulpit for itself, which the spec¬ 
tator sees on the right of the Mihrab. A flight of stairs 
ascend from the body of the mosque and terminate in a 
landing-place against the wall. The steps are about 
twenty in number, and are protected on either side by a 
balustrade which is sometimes of marble beautifully 
wrought in open work. The minister stands on the 
landing-place in full view, and pronounces the office pe- 
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culiar to the occasion. Besides this, there is a square 
platform in the body of the mosque elevated from eight 
to ten feet above the floor, where the Muezzins, who in 
the large mosques are several in number, and who have 
a certain part to perform in the services, are stationed. 
The rest of the floor is clear, (for there are no pews, 
benches or seats of any kind,) and is covered with carpets 
or mats. In the city mosques, it is kept scrupulously 
clean. The Mussulman leaves his shoes at the door, or 
carries them in his hand, and enters in his slippers. 
In different parts of the mosque are often seen little 
frames in the form of the letter X, in which Korans 
are lying for the use of those who wish to read them 
at other times. 

It is only a small portion of the mosques which have 
all the parts that 1 have now described. Many, in the 
country especially, have nothing besides the Mihrab. 
All, however, are entitled to the same privileges. In any 
mosque or chapel the Khatib’s pulpit may be raised, a 
Khatib appointed, and the full service of Friday perform¬ 
ed there. This, however, is rarely to be found, except in 
the royal mosques, and in the large ones of the second 
class. The villages are commonly provided with a cha¬ 
pel only, and the offices of Imam, Sheikh and Muezzin 
are vested in the same person. Still the equality of rights 
between the humblest mesjid and the proudest temple of 
religion in the land, is both an indication and a conse¬ 
quence of the equalizing temper of Islamism. In a coun¬ 
try where the limits of rank are most rigidly defined, it 
excludes them from its own spiritual domain. The 
lowliest member of the community kneels side by side 
in the sanctuary, with the richest and the most power¬ 
ful. There are no inferiors before God. There are no 
mosques for exclusive portions of society. The humbles 
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menial may, if he please, worship daily in those magnifi¬ 
cent temples built by royal patronage. He ma y stand in 
the front rank of worshippers and feel, without pride, that 
while he stands there, all earthly distinctions are for¬ 
gotten. 
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Retrospect—Disappointment in Colleagukb — Decision— 
Excursion in Asia Minor — Disappointment relieved — 
Preparation for the Tour— My Attendant— His Cha¬ 
racter and Travels—Incident in the Bazars—Turk¬ 
ish Court op Justice— The Kadi—Oaths—Bond—False 
Witnesses—The Issue—Opinions or Mohammedans re¬ 
specting the Sacred Scripture®—Doctrine or the Koran 
—Resemblances and Discrepancies between the Koran 
and the Bible—The latter, how regarded by Turks— 
How far circulated—The Bible in • Persia—Martyn’s 
Labours. 

I must now go back, for a moment, to acquaint my 
readers with certain events that transpired at the same 
time with those which I have narrated, and which relate 
more immediately to the history of my mission. At the 
time of my departure from the United States, it was in 
contemplation that a colleague should join me in Con¬ 
stantinople during the fall. I had secured for this pur¬ 
pose a promise of the services of my excellent friend, 
Dr. Savage, whose knowledge and experience in the 
medical profession, it was hoped, would be of invaluable 
benefit as a safeguard for ourselves in the inhospitable 
regions through which the line of our tour was to pass, 
and would be the surest passport to the kindness and 
confidence of people almost destitute of the blessings of 
the healing art. So, indeed, my own experience subse¬ 
quently taught me it would have proved. But I was not 
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destined to enjoy the blessing. Some time after my em¬ 
barkation, Dr. S. deemed it his duty to proceed to Africa 
in connection with the Protestant Episcopal Mission 
about to be established on the Western shores of that 
country. Almost the first information which I received 
of the change in his destination, was that he was al¬ 
ready on his way to Cape Palmas. Of the regret which 
this change occasioned, I need not now speak. It was, 
at the moment, considerably alleviated by the intelli¬ 
gence which accompanied its announcement, from 
which I learned that another gentleman had already 
been appointed to succeed Dr. S. as my associate in 
the Mission. The natural regret that I felt in the loss 
of a medical colleague was also somewhat relieved by 
the information, that my new companion would remain 
a few months in the United States, for the pursuit of 
medical studies. The delay again proved fatal to my 
hopes. At the moment when I was expecting his arri¬ 
val, the news of a providential obstacle having inter¬ 
vened to prevent his embarkation, reached my ears. 
In the communication which brought it I was bidden to 
expect no farther aid. The delay that had already 
arisen had considerably curtailed the time that I was at 
liberty to devote to the Mission. A longer detention at 
Constantinople, in expectation of another colleague, 
seemed, therefore, unadvisable. Such was the judg¬ 
ment of the Committee, in which my own fully con¬ 
curred. This conclusion, however, placed me in a sore 
dilemma. I must either go forward alone with, at the 
best, but a feeble hope of living to complete the work, or 
I must turn back and leave it to be a certain and signal 
failure. In such circumstances there appeared no room 
to hesitate. I determined to proceed to Persia, and 
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thence to shape my course as Providence and duty might 
direct. 

When I received this news I was at Smyrna, where I 
had just terminated an excursion through the North- 
Western part of Asia Minor. 1 had undertaken it to try 
the extent of my acquisitions in Turkish, as well as 
S|Pmprove them, and to learn by actual trial what pre¬ 
paration would be most useful for my tour. I travelled 
without an interpreter and without any other than na¬ 
tive means and appurtenances. I found as the result, 
that the common themes of conversation were already 
familiar to me, and that, with a little more practice, I 
might venture upon any of the subjects of investigation 
that lay before me. The prospect of being independent 
of the aid of a native interpreter, who isalways sensi¬ 
tive concerning the estimation in which he is held, and 
has always the power to direct the movements of his 
master and to fashion the information which he shall re¬ 
ceive, both as to quantity and quality, according to his 
own convenience and fancy, and the ability of throwing 
myself familiarly among those whose character, habits 
and opinions it was my object to learn, were all suffi¬ 
ciently elating. 

Wise men have said that the ills of life are generally 
attended by some relieving accompaniment of good. It 
was certainly some abatement of my own disappoint¬ 
ment, that I was ready for my work, and that the same 
communication which had been the messenger of the 
heaviest tidings that I had ever received, freed me at the 
same time from the wearisomeness of suspense. I had 
nothing farther to detain me from my tour. It was 
now the first week in May. The best season for travel¬ 
ling in the interior was passing away. I hastened, 

VOL. i.—12. 
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therefore, back to Constantinople and commenced im¬ 
mediately the preparations for my departure. 

By the first of June I was ready to start. My bag¬ 
gage consisted of two large Turkish bags of Russian 
leather, sufficiently capacious to hold all that my wants 
required, and intended to be slung upon a horse. 
sides this, I took two other bags of a thinner and ligfljj^^ 
material, designed to carry such articles as might be need¬ 
ed on the way or at my lodging-places. By this arrange¬ 
ment I hoped to avoid the necessity of opening my bag¬ 
gage, excepting at places where I was to spend several 
days. Thesmall bags contained,therefore, aleathemsack 
of ground coffee, a case of Turkish cups, a small coffee-pot, 
a covering of thick, stout cloth, to be assumed whenever 
overtaken by a storm on the road, a Turkish lantern, 
tapers, napkins, slippers, and numerous*; ceteras, all pur¬ 
chased in the bazars of Constantinople. >The large 
bags carried my clothing, which consisted chiefly of a 
few shirts and a new suit for cities, made after the style 
introduced by the Sultan among his own subjects and 
followed by himself, to wit, a frock coat with standing 
collar and single breast, buttoning close to the chin, pan¬ 
taloons differing still less than the other from a Europe¬ 
an garb, and a fez like that already described. With 
these were a few books, to aid my travels and inquiries, a 
goodly amount of stationary, a small assortment of 
medicines, and a small canteen which I caused to be 
made after an original pattern and arranged with great 
care. This contained every thing necessary for cooking 
and eating, and afterwards constituted in Tebriz all the 
furniture of my kitchen. Besides this, there were nu¬ 
merous small articles for which there are no English 
synonymes, and of which I should never have dreamed 
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if my own knowledge had not been aided by the superior 
wisdom and experience of my attendant. 

This person, who was destined to bear an important 
part in the events and fortunes of my journey, was an 
Armenian, and a native of Constantinople. He was of 
a good family in the city, and engaged in my service 
rather as a companion than a servant. He had travelled 
over the East with a French Count, had visited Egypt, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Armenia, had traversed Asia 
Minor in every direction, had seen most of the islands of 
the Archipelago, had been over Greece and the Ionian 
Isles, and, when my acquaintance commenced with him, 
had just returned from a second journey into Persia, 
whither he had conducted the English ambassador. 
His acquisitions were as various as his travels. He 
knew more or less of eight different languages. Arme¬ 
nian, Turkish, and Greek, were perfectly familiar to 
him. He knew something of Persian and Arabic. 
He was master of the Italian, could speak French with 
considerable fluency, and stammered a little in English. 
This variety of linguistic knowledge in the same individ¬ 
ual is not uncommon in Constantinople. It is generally 
colloquial merely, and is acquired in the earliest years, so 
that it is sometimes difficult to tell from a child’s speech 
to what nation he belongs. In some regions of the 
country, as among the Greeks of the Southern sections 
of Asia Minor and the Chaldeans and Syrians of Meso¬ 
potamia, the oral use of their national tongue is gene¬ 
rally unknown, and Turkish or Arabic has taken its 
place. 

The qualifications of Hohannes, or John, for such 
was the name which my attendant bore, were too pre¬ 
eminent to be overlooked. Besides his lingual attain¬ 
ments, he had received a partial education in the 
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Jesuit’s College of Galata, and was both intelligent and 
fond of knowledge. 1 hoped, therefore, that he might 
be of efficient service to me in my own inquiries and 
would aid in extending my acquaintance with the coun¬ 
tries through which I was to pass. I lost no time, there¬ 
fore, in engaging him to accompany me. A mutual 
pledge was given in writing, in which he promised to 
abide by me, and I, on condition of his good behaviour, 
to retain him, to the end of my tour. The value of his 
services was eminently shown in the skill with which he 
superintended the arrangements for our departure. 

As we were walking one day in the bazars a singular 
incident occurred. We were just issuing from a shop 
under the arched way leading to one of the khans, when 
a young Greek, who had been observing us for a few 
minutes, stepped forward and stood in our path. His 
appearance and action showed that he wished to attract 
our notice and John immediately asked what he wanted. 
He replied by demanding the payment of a sum due him 
from John, saying that the latter had long escaped his 
notice by having assumed the new costume of the Sul¬ 
tan in place of the Armenian dress which he formerly 
wore. John was, at first, somewhat disturbed by the 
charge, but promptly denied the debt and demanded 
how much the Greek supposed it to be. u Ten pias¬ 
tres,” was the reply. Upon this there followed a loud 
war of words. John asseverated his innocence and the 
Greek persisted in the charge. He followed us as we 
pursued our way, now and then plucking the Armenian 
by the coat and vociferating his accusation in the hearing 
of the multitude who thronged the bazar. The latter at 
last lost all patience, and began to show an intention of 
proving his innocence with his fists. Unwilling to see 
him involved in a fray that might lead to consequences 
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prejudicial to my own interests as well as to himself, I 
took him aside and remonstrated against his denying 
the debt, if he had really incurred it, offering myself, in 
that case, to discharge it He persisted, however, in bib 
denial, and declared that he had never so much as seen 
his accuser before. As I had already had strong proofs 
of his integrity, I began to suspect that the whole charge 
might be a fabrication, and advised him, if he could do 
no better, to carry the matter before the proper authori¬ 
ties. Immediately he turned to the Greek and called 
upon him to follow. 

We proceeded together to the Eski Serai, (Old Pa¬ 
lace,) the quarters of the Serasker Pasha, passed between 
fhe sentinels stationed at the gate, crossed the spacious 
court, and entered a small room. The parties advanced 
and stood in the middle of the apartment, while I re¬ 
mained at the door to watch the progress of the trial. 
A middle-aged Effendi was seated Opposite. The Greek 
with a low selara opened his complaint, but great was 
my astonishment when I heard him charge John with 
a debt of seven times the amount that he had alleged in 
the bazar. The Effendi turned to the Armenian and 
asked him if he acknowledged the debt. Upon his re¬ 
plying in the negative the judge told them that they 
must go to the mehkemeh , or Kadi’s Court, and imme¬ 
diately ordered a servant to attend them. So good an 
opportunity of seeing the interior of a Turkish court of 
justice could not be suffered to pass unimproved. I de¬ 
termined, therefore, to follow. 

We reached, at length, a low, red, wooden building in 
style and appearance like a Turkish house. The ser¬ 
vant conducted us up a flight of stairs into the presence 
of an inferior officer, who has the first cognizance of 
such cases. The same process was repeated here as at 

13 * 
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the palace, excepting that the officer ordered a scribe to 
make a record of the case. We were, then, conducted 
to the door of another apartment, before which hung a 
heavy curtain of coarse cloth. The servant raised the 
curtain and told us to enter. Thinking that my evi¬ 
dence might be of service to prove the contradiction in the 
words of the Greek, I entered and remained in the mid¬ 
dle of the door with the parties. The room was a small 
one and without any other furniture than an ordinary 
Turkish sofa opposite the door. In one corner of this 
sofa sat a short and stout personage somewhat inclining 
to corpulency. At the moment of our entrance he was 
munching a head of lettuce. We were in the presence 
of the Kadi, the ordinary distributor of justice in Turk¬ 
ish cities, but one educated in the medresseh and learned 
in the law. The same questions as before were asked 
and answered. Both parties seemed in great awe of the 
superior presence in which they now stood and spoke 
with greater moderation than before. 

When the Kadi observed the contradiction in their 
words he ordered a servant, who stood near the door with 
his hands folded before him, to bring a book that lay 
upon a small shelf in the corner of the apartment. Upon 
this, an old and well-worn volume was putin the hands 
of the accuser, who, holding it before him, pronounced, 
in Turkish, these words: “ By God, this man owes me 
money.” John immediately took the book and said, 
u By God, I do not owe him money.” The judge then 
demanded of the accuser, 5< Where are your witnesses?” 
The Greek replied that he had friends who ivould bear 
testimony to the debt, but wished for some time that he 
might find them. “ Then,” said the Kadi, “ go away 
and return to-morrow,” and calling the attendant he re¬ 
quired him to see that the defendant found security for 
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his appearance. The plaintiff and defendant made a 
low obeisance of which the Kadi took no notice. I knew 
from the position which 1 occupied, standing in the mid¬ 
dle of the floor, that my own respects would be received 
with no higher deference and I, therefore, spared them. 
Before I had turned my back the Kadi was engaged with 
his lettuce again. 

John was able to secure the assent of his brother, a 
respectable jeweller of the city, to stand responsible for 
his re-appearance on the morrow, and we were permitted 
to proceed upon our business. The kavass , or servant 
who acted as constable in the case, had offered to settle 
the affair for a competent present; but I advised John, 
if he were truly innocent, to maintain it before the Kadi, 
and he was a man of too much spirit to do otherwise. 

Those who have an insight into life at Constantinople 
know something of the incessant intrigues and lesser 
rogueries which the love of money and of power, and 
sometimes baser passions, are pursuing among the myri¬ 
ads of its population. A foreigner may spend his life in 
the city without becoming conversant with them. It is 
one, however, among the best known of the secrets of 
the capital, that there are among the Mussulmans them¬ 
selves professional false-witnesses, whose places of resort 
are known and who are always to be found ready to be 
used as evidences to any thing that their employer may 
direct them to say. The fact is familiar to every Mus¬ 
sulman in the city, and is nowhere better known than 
in the raehkemehs, where these professional characters 
are recognized by their frequent appearance. The pro¬ 
fession, however, is an easy one in a country where, in 
civil cases, justice is administered in the most summary 
manner, where there are no lawyers to cross-examine, 
and but slight penal safeguards against peijury. 
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John imagined that the services of some of these char* 
acters might be put into requisil ion in the present instance, 
and, as the Greek had left the meh kemeh to go in search of 
bis witnesses, we thought it best to look into some of the 
haunts of men of this sort. The result was, that in pass¬ 
ing a range of cafes notorious as the harboring places of 
such characters, we found the Greek in earnest conver¬ 
sation with a Mussulman. We did not disturb the con¬ 
ference farther than to make the former aware of our 
presence. The confusion which the sight of us created 
strengthened my conviction that the whole was a piece 
of imposition. The issue of the business served only to 
confirm it. The next day the father of the Greek sent 
for John, made ample apology for his son’s mistake and 
proposed to settle the matter by each one’s making a small 
present to the kavass. The Kadi, probably, amidst the 
multiplicity of such cases daily presented before him, 
never again thought of the trifling question between the 
Armenian and the Greek. 

All this may serve as an introduction to certain more 
important information, which I may not have a better 
opportunity to bestow upon my reader. He will have, 
observed the manner of the oath taken in this case and 
the fact of its having been administered upon the Gospel. 
The Mussulman in like manner takes it upon the Ko* 
ran and the Jew upon the Pentateuch or the Old Testa* 
ment. Here is, then, an apparent recognition of the 
divine authority of the religious books both of the Chris¬ 
tians and of the Jews. The ancient form of the oath 
was still more expressive. The witness, if a Jew, swore 
“ by that God who sent from Heaven the Bible to Moses,” 
and, if a Christian, “ by that God who sent from Heaven 
the Bible to Jesus Christ.”* It is not any change of 

• Tableau G€ndral de 1’ Empire Othoman. Par D’Ohsson. VI. 231. 
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belief which has changed the terms of the oath, but 
simply a regard to brevity. The Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments are still, as they ever have been, 
acknowledged as the word of God and so to be received 
by all true Mussulmans. It is at this point, if I mistake 
not, that Islamism makes its nearest approach to Chris¬ 
tianity, and it is in this connexion that we are to find 
one of our highest encouragements in praying and hoping 
for the conversion of the Mohammedans. 

The founder of the religion expressly admitted the 
divine authority of the Pentateuch, the Psalms, and the 
Gospel. He regarded them as former revelations of the 
same faith as he inculcated, and as confirmatory of his 
own pretended revelation.* He uniformly announced 
his religion as a third and final dispensation, based upon 
Judaism and Christianity. In a word, he considered 
these dispensations as standing in the same relation to 
his own, that we conceive the former to hold to 
Christianity. He classed all true religion under the 
generic term, Islam, or Devotedness to God, and claim¬ 
ed the patriarchs and prophets of the Old Testament, 
and Jesus Christ of the New Testament, as professors 
or apostles of this one faith. He considered his own 
dispensation as superior to the others, only because 
it closed and completed all, but no one could consistently 
receive it while rejecting those which preceded. He 
made their sacred writings the model on which he 
formed, and the store-house from which he drew, his 
own spurious revelations. He adopted their histories 
and biographies, repeated their precepts, and, in part, 

their doctrines, endorsed their sentiments, and borrowed 
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* See Appendix, VII. 
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even their phraseology.* The copy, it is true, bore only 
a partial resemblance to the original. With the inspired 
narratives of Scripture were mingled the wildest legends 
and the grossest absurdities. 

It is still a question whether this was his own work, 
or owing to the corrupt sources from which his materi¬ 
als were drawn. Several spurious Gospels were then 
extant, and the Talmud contained the amplest materi¬ 
als for credulity and superstition to weave into a new 
fabric. His departure, however, from the true text of 
Scripture, and his announcement of doctrines contrary 
to those contained in the sacred writings of the Jews 
and Christians, brought him into direct conflict with his 
own professed standards. His only resort was to charge 
these last with having been corrupted from the original 
revelations, which he claimed to be in perfect accord¬ 
ance with his own. Thus he separated his religion 
again from that of the Bible, and put into the mouths 
of his followers an argument, which to this day they 
have not ceased to use. They acknowledge the divine 
authority of the Bible, but it is of a supposititious book 
which, if it could be found, would prove the exact coun¬ 
terpart of the Koran. The first great object, therefore, 
to be effected, would seem to be to prove the authenticity 
of the Sacred Scriptures as now received by the Christian 
Church.t But a great difficulty meets us here in the 


* The analogy between the Bible and the Koran is very fully and 
accurately drawn by Forster, in his work entitled Mohammedanism 
Exposed , Sect. VIH. Fifty pages are occupied with parallel pas. 
sages from the two volumes. The whole work of Forster is a master, 
piece of learned research and ingenious criticism. 

t Professor Lee, of Cambridge, Eng., has adopted this idea, in his 
translation of Henry Martyn’s Controversies with the Persian Mol. 
lihs, and has appended a learned Treatise to prove the Christian 
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feet that to the mind of a Mussulman this is most satis¬ 
factorily and conclusively disproved by the declaration of 
his own prophet, which he presumes to be a sure and 
undoubted revelation from Heaven. Here, therefore, as, 
I believe, on every other point, controversy would prove 
useless. 

A surer method would be to introduce the Scriptures 
as far as practicable among the Mussulmans, and leave 
them to their own examination and to the Spirit of God. 
Even now the Bible is, by no means, a stranger in the 
hands of Mussulmans, for though those possessed by 
Christians are supposed to be corrupt, they are, on the 
whole, respected as the Word of God. Their connection 
with Mohammedanism, and the frequent allusions to 
them in the Koran, render them an object of curiosity, 
especially to the learned Mussulmans. They are fre¬ 
quently sought after from no other motive than to learn 
the nature of the doctrines which they teach. Several 
instances have come to my knowledge in which men in 
authority have sent requests for copies to Christians 
whom they knew to possess them. The parts which 
they choose and read with the greatest pleasure, are the 
narrative portions, in which they often become intensely 
interested. 

About nine miles distant from Broussa, the first capi¬ 
tal of the Turkish Empire, is a village inhabited by a 
mixed population of Greeks and Turks. On a certain 
occasion, the latter requested the priest of the village to 
read the Gospel to them. He consented and sat down 
with most of the Mussulmans in the village around him, 
and a copy of the New Testament, procured from an 

Scriptures to have been preserved, in all important points, free from 
corruption. 
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American missionary in Broussa, in bis band. He 
began and read on amidst almost breathless silence, 
until the hour for meals had come. His hearers, how¬ 
ever, had become so deeply interested in the narrative, 
that they would not permit him to suspend the reading. 
He continued, therefore, uninterrupted until he came to 
the closing scenes of the life of Christ. Here they 
stopped, for it is a doctrine of the Mohammedans that it 
was not Jesus who was crucified, but some one in his 
appearance and likeness.* 

The lives of the patriarchs and prophets are also a 
favourite portion of the Scriptures to the Mussulmans. 
Their own books are full of stories concerning them. 
They speak of them with the deepest reverence. They 
regard them all as veritable Mussulmans, as, in the 
literal sense of the word, they indeed were. They adopt 
their names. They respect the places of their birth and 
perform pilgrimages to their sepulchres. 

The other portions of the sacred writings which Mus¬ 
sulmans read with the highest admiration, are those 
which abound in moral sentiments and precepts. Such 
are the Psalms of David and the Proverbs of Solomon. 
The former are replete with those expressions of adora¬ 
tion and trust in God which are most congenial to a 
devout Mussulman, and with allusions and resemblances 
most familiar to the mind of an Oriental. The latter 
is, throughout, an Eastern book. Its apothegmatical 
apd sententious style is that to which the minds of 


* The doctrine is thus declared in the Koran : “ They slew him not, 
neither crucified him, but he was represented by (me in his likeness.” 
This doctrine, as is well known, was one of the earliest heresies 
which crept into the Church. Mohammed doubtless drew it from 
some of the spurious Gospels which existed in his day. 
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Mussulmans are most accustomed in their own books on 
moral truth and duty. 

Not to particularize farther, 1 may mention the Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount as another portion of Scripture 
which I have heard Mussulmans read and expatiate 
upon with evident delight. The only parts of the 
sacred volume which Mohammed expressly recognized 
as canonical, were the Pentateuch, the Psalms, and the 
Gospel. The other parts, however, were not rejected, 
but rather, under the general appellation of the Scrip - 
tures, acknowledged. They are sometimes read, and 
are even used to prove the divine authority of the apos- 
tleship of Mohammed, for, corrupt as our Scriptures are 
alleged to be, Mussulman controversialists pretend to 
find in them predictions concerning their own prophet.* 
It is curious, indeed, to observe how much attention 
has been given to them by Mohammedan divines. 
They have been searched not only for the purpose just 
mentioned, but to detect the corruptions which are sup¬ 
posed to exist in them ; and it is not a little singular that 
the very passages which infidels have adduced as instan¬ 
ces of contradictions and inconsistencies, the followers of 
Mohammed have preferred in proof of a less presumptu¬ 
ous position. Books have also been written to show 
that it is prohibited to Mussulmans to translate or cite 
from the Bible, as it now exists, and, in accordance with 
its supposed character, as being neither entirely pure 
nor wholly spurious, tradition reports a saying of Mo¬ 
hammed which forbids his followers either to believe in 
or reject it 

Such prohibitions, however, do not prevent it from 
being received and read. It is preserved with great care 

* See Appendix, VIII. 

voj.. i.—13. 
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and is called, in common with the Koran, Kitabi 
Scheri/f or Noble Book. It is? impossible to say how 
far it has gone into circulation among the Mohammed¬ 
ans. It is certain that, at different times, a multitude of 
copies have been distributed in Turkey. I have suffi¬ 
cient reason to believe that in private it is attentively 
perused by many individuals, and that it is sometimes 
read and commented upon in companies of friends. It 
has been sent into different parts of the kingdom, where, 
besides those intended for Mussulmans, numerous copies 
have been distributed among those Christians to whom 
the Turkish is the vernacular tongue. It has been 
openly offered for sale and read to Mussulmans at feiro, 
and presents of copies have been made to governors of 
towns and other men in authority. In Constantinople 
from ten to fifteen copies are annually sold to Mussul¬ 
mans from the depository of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. On one occasion, a copy of the New 
Testament in each of the three great languages of the 
Mussulmans—Arabic, Turkish, and Persian—was pur¬ 
chased by officers from the mehkemeh, for the purpose 
of examining whether the duties required of witnesses 
were enjoined in the Scriptures of Christians.* 

In Persia, the work of distribution has been much 
more extensively prosecuted, and it is not uncommon to 

* 

* I heard in Turkey some intimations of a Firman which had 
been issued against the circulation of the Scriptures several years 
before, but after the most diligent search I was unable to procure a 
copy. The Rev. Dr. Walsh, late chaplain to the English Embassy 
in Constantinople, in one of his volumes upon Turkey, gives a trans¬ 
lation of a Firman on this subject, which purports to have been issued 
in June, 1824. It prohibits the sale of the Scriptures in the bazars, 
and orders that, if found in the hands of any Mussulman, they be 
“ snatched from him, cast into the flames, and reduced to ashes." 
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meet with Persians who have formed some acquaint¬ 
ance with the Scriptures. That portion which has gone 
most widely into circulation is Martyn’s translation of 
the New Testament. By single copies it has made its 
way into many houses, and I found those who were 
acquainted with it in almost every city through which I 
passed. Doubtless, if the search were made, they would 
be found in considerable numbers, in most of the princi¬ 
pal places. All this is the result of a single year of 
missionary labour in Persia. If the heavenly mind of 
him who through grace wrought these results, can now 
contemplate this product of his solitary toil extending its 
benign influence over the land of his sufferings and 
prayers, is he not, even amidst the beatitudes of Heaven, 
satisfied with his earthly travail ? The Scriptures, it is 
true, have not as yet effected any marked change in 
Persia. But the word of truth is there, and Persia is 
not excluded from the promises of a universal blessing 
through Christ. Martyn’s translation of the New Tes¬ 
tament will, doubtless, remain, as it now is, the standard 
version in that language. By it, though dead, he yet 
speaks. He has multiplied himself and made his 
agency coeval with the world. He has sent down an 
influence through all the future ages of Persia, and, 
while enjoying himself the rest for which he was so 
eminently prepared, he has left on earth an agent to 
prosecute his own labour to the end of time. May the 
Church from which he went out and her daughter of 
the Western world, be deeply imbued with the same 
faith and patience in the kingdom of Christ! 
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FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO TREBIZOND. 

Firman—Its Character—Departure prom Constantinople— 
Passengers—Black Sea—Sinope— 1 Trebizond—It* Earlt 
History — Description — Population — Osman Pasha — 
Changes—Friends. 

Our last act of preparation at Constantinople was to 
procure a Firman of the Sultan, for we knew that as 
soon as we left that city in an easterly direction, we 
should be beyond the limits of those civilized lands where 
the passports of one’s own nation are a sufficient protec¬ 
tion. The royal document which I received, through 
the intervention of the American Charge d’Affaires, 
gave orders to all the magistrates and governors of cities, 
towns and provinces, on the route which I intended to 
travel into Persia, and upon that by which I was to re¬ 
turn, to afford me, my interpreter and two servants, (for 
I took care, by John’s advice, that the protection should 
be extended to all whom I might, at any time, have in 
my service,) all needed aid and protection, to show me 
the rites of hospitality, and to permit me to pass free 
from all extortions, taxes and hinderances whatever. 

It was written, as is the custom, upon an open sheet 
of the glossy, semi-pasteboard paper used for Turkish 
manuscripts. At the very top was the small character 
Ivhich stands as an abbreviation of Bismillah , In the 
name of God, a pious phrase with which writings of all 
kinds are generally prefaced in the East. Farther down 
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was the great cypher of the Sultan, then followed the 
manuscript, and after all the signatures of the Grand 
Yezir, the Reis Effendi, or Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
the Register, the Scribe and two or three other officers. 
Besides this, I procured an order for post-horses, by 
means of which I might be furnished with a specified 
number of horses on any of the post routes, at the estab¬ 
lished price of a piaster an hour, or about one and a half 
cents per mile. This paper bore no signature lower 
than that of the Reis Effendi. Another still was neces¬ 
sary, which was a Custom-House pass, giving me per¬ 
mission to leave the city and embark for Trebizond. 
This was also headed by the sign of the universal Bis- 
millah. 

Thus prepared, I left Constantinople at ten o’clock, 
on the morning of the first of June, in the same steamer 
that had brought me to the city ten months before. The 
deck of the boat was crowded with passengers of differ¬ 
ent nations. There were to be seen men from the shores 
of the Black Sea, from the interior of Asia Minor, from 
the Caucasus, the borders of Kurdistan, and from Persia. 
Among them were a Colonel of the Turkish army and 
a legate from the Sultan to the court of the Shah, to say 
nothing of captains and inferior officers. These were 
all provided with a deck passage, and it was curious to 
observe, in this instance, the almost paradoxical combi¬ 
nation of extreme simplicity and extreme punctiliousness 
in Turkish manners. The envoy was accompanied by 
three or four servants, who attended upon him con¬ 
stantly with the utmost precision of established etiquette. 
Yet he seemed entirely unconscious of any derogation 
from his rank in occupying a position on deck, although 
he well enough knew our own distinctions in this re¬ 
spect. His food for the voyage was put up in two or 
13* 
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three fig-drums, jet the place where he sat was distin¬ 
guished from ail others by being close in the stern of the 
boat, and a little elevated above the deck. I made, dur¬ 
ing the passage, some acquaintance with him and the 
Colonel, which was afterwards increased in Erzroum. 
Neither of them used the tchibouk, but both were invete¬ 
rate snuff-takers The two habits are not unfrequently 
combined in a Turk, but I believe none of them have 
yet reached the civilization of the quid. It used to be 
one of my standing tales of the wonders of the West, 
that people are there found who chew tobacco, and the 
information was generally as astounding to my listen¬ 
ers as a story of a rail-road. 

I must not forget another character on board who 
honoured me with his acquaintance. He was a Tatar, 
or Government courier, a profession with which my 
reader will become more familiar, if he continue with 
me to the end of my tour. The individual in question 
was one of that class of Mussulmans for which this pro¬ 
fession is distinguished, a neglecter of prayers, one who 
drinks rakee , the Eastern substitute for rum, and is not 
-over-scrupulous in telling the truth. He wished to ao- 
company me from Trebizond to Erzroum. He was just 
returning from Constantinople whither he had been to 
take a wife. He had another, he said, in Trebizond, so 
that, as his business called him most frequently to these 
two places, he might be always at home. I subse¬ 
quently knew another Tatar, who had the full num¬ 
ber of wives allowed by the Koran, and these were 
distributed along the route which he generally travelled, 
one'at Constantinople, another at Tocat, a third at Diar- 
bekir, and a fourth at Bagdad, 

Our passage of the Black Sea was easy and pleasant. 
The coast was one continuous range of hills thrown to- 
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gether in singular confusion and rising into higher emi¬ 
nences beyond. It appeared to be nowhere rock-bound, 
nor indented with harbours, excepting that of the an¬ 
cient Sinope. This beautiful bay opens to the East, and 
affords the best harbour on the Southern shore of the 
Black Sea. The town still bears a similitude to its an¬ 
cient name, in the Turkish Sinab . The date of its 
original foundation is lost in the highest antiquity. Its 
advantageous position for commerce doubtless pointed 
it out to the Milesian colony which first settled there* 
In the reign of Mithridates, it was a capital of Pontus. 
It was also the birth-place of Diogenes, to whose me¬ 
mory the inhabitants of the city erected statues. Its 
commercial greatness had departed before it fell into the 
hands of the conqueror of Constantinople, and probably 
since that period it has had no increase. It is still, how. 
ever, in this and in every point of view, one of the most 
important places on the shore of the Black Sea. We 
touched there the first night after leaving Constantino¬ 
ple. The next forenoon we reached Samsoun, a pretty 
town lying upon the curve of a broad bay, and at 
half-past twelve, noon, of the third day, arrived at Trebi- 
zond. 

This city is familiar to every reader of Eastern his¬ 
tory as the ancient Trapezus. The Turks here, as in 
a multitude of instances, have preserved some memento 
of the name in their appellation of Tarabezon . Like 
most of the cities of the East, it has passed through 
every vicissitude of fortune. Originally founded by a 
Greek colony from Sinope, it rose to greatness during 
the second century of the Christian era, when the Em¬ 
peror Hadrian constructed there an artificial port, the 
remains of which are visible at the present day. It was 
already oelebrated for its wealth and splendour, when 
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it was taken and desolated by the Goths, in the third 
century. It afterwards reverted to the Greeks, and, 
when Constantinople fell into the hands of the Latins, it 
was erected into an independent dukedom, over which 
a branch of the dethroned Comnenes reigned with the 
proud title of Emperor. By the last of these princes it 
was surrendered to Mohammed II., the year following 
his acquisition of Sinope* 

It is near the south-eastern extremity of the Euxine, 
and at a point favourable for commerce. Its harbour, 
however, affords no secure anchorage for shipping, and 
its ancient trade is long since extinct. It is only within 
the last ten years that there have appeared some 
signs of revival. Within the five years preceding my 
visit, the importation of European produce had quadru¬ 
pled. The establishment of steam communication with 
Constantinople the year before, had given the trade a 
new impulse. Could its ancient advantages be restored 
and the sources of commerce be quickened in the inte¬ 
rior, it might yet rival its former greatness. At pre¬ 
sent it has little to boast, excepting the beauty of its 
position. Its bazars are inferior, its houses, generally, of 
a poor appearance, and some of its streets so narrow 
that the passenger, walking in the middle, can almost 
touch both sides with his hands. It has still a wall 
which must have stood for ages. An intelligent friend, 
for several years a resident in the city, supposes it to 
have been erected by the Genoese, during the period 
when they had the trade of the Levant in their hands, 
and to have been only the first of a line of similar fortifi¬ 
cations still to be seen at different points along the route 
from Trebizond to Persia. At present it encloses but & 
part of the city, and would seem to be unequal to the 
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overflowing population for whichTrebizond was formerly 
distinguished. 

An accurate observer informed me that there were 
about 5000 families within the walls, all of which were 
Turkish. This estimate would give a Mussulman po¬ 
pulation of about 25,000; my informant believed it to 
be 24,000. The Christians, of whom 2500 are Greeks, 
1200 Armenians, and about 300 Armenian Catholics 
and Franks, reside without the wall, beyond which the 
town extends towards the East The whole population 
may then be about 27,000. Travellers and geographers, 
within the last century, have variously estimated it from 
100,000 to 15,000, a discrepancy which may serve, at 
least, to teach us how little dependence is to be placed* 
upon estimates of Eastern population. My own con¬ 
viction is that it is generally over-rated for particular 
places, but under-rated in the estimates for large regions. 

Trebizond is the chief town of the pashalic of Trebi- 
zond, which has been gradually enlarged until it reaches 
along the Black Sea to the Eizzil Ermak on the one 
hand, and inward so as to include Gumush Khaneh on 
the other. Its ruler, Osman Pasha, is a dervish and a 
Mussulman of the old school He carries out, it is 
said, the principles of his religion into the most rigid 
practice. He abstains even from the indulgence of the 
pipe, and my informant, who was a native, added, as a 
still higher proof of his moderation, he has only three 
wives. His prejudices are believed to be opposed to the 
new system of the Sultan, but, with all his attachment 
to the ancient principles of his faith, he is politic enough 
to conceal his displeasure. He has, indeed, been of most 
essential service to the Sultan in subduing the indepen¬ 
dent chiefs and lawless tribes with which bis pashalic 
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was infested. Such a man is rarely to be found in Tur¬ 
key at the present day, among those high in authority. 
If it is ungrateful to find one who still adheres to the 
austere dogmas and practices of lslamism, it is at least 
some abatement to know that they have saved him from 
that laxness of principle and conduct which, in most 
cases, follow their subversion. The present influence of 
Europe upon Turkey tends most strongly to infidelity 
and licentiousness, an infidelity worse than lslamism, 
and a licentiousness more to be deplored than polygamy. 
Osman Pasha is a severe moralist as well as a sincere 
Mussulman. He openly and strongly discountenances 
viee. One instance was related to me of his having 
banished a domestic from his service for a lewd ex¬ 
pression in conversation. 

Under such a ruler it were not to be expected that the 
Turks themselves would exhibit any marked signs of 
the changes which are so powerfully working in the 
capital. These changes, indeed, are hardly yet per¬ 
ceptible in the interior, by the same visible indication as 
in Constantinople. The traveller is surprised on leaving 
the city, where everything appears in a state of transi¬ 
tion, to find himself suddenly thrown among a popula¬ 
tion bearing the same impress that they have preserved 
for ages. I do not mean that the influence of reform 
has not been felt widely and deeply throughout the land. 
But it has not yet awakened Turkish mind from its 
sleep of ages. It is working quietly and silently, but, 
(especially since the recent abdication of government 
monopolies,) it is working among the elements of na¬ 
tional character and destiny. Trebizond has felt less 
the influence of the changes in the capital, because, 
until the introduction of steam navigation on the Eux- 
ine, it has, from its retired position, been farther removed 
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from Constantinople than many places more remote in 
the interior. Yet I was not able to learn that its Mus¬ 
sulman population were more bigoted than in other 
parts of the Empire, or that they were peculiarly strict 
in their religious observances. On the contrary, some 
of the most gratifying instances of liberality of senti¬ 
ment and freedom of inquiry that have ever come to my 
knowledge were related to me at Trebizond. I was 
told of one Mussulman who had asked for and received 
a Bible from a Christian, of another who had been 
brought to acknowledge the insufficiency of his religion 
in its provision for the most momentous of our moral 
wants, the want of a Saviour, of many who were willing 
to converse freely and candidly on religious topics, and of 
several who had read and commended the word of God. 

I regarded Trebizond as the starting point of my 
tour, for the passage of the Euxine being of the nature 
of a pleasure excursion, was not proper to appear in an 
account in which every item of experience was expected 
to contain a fair proportion of hardship and annoyance. 
I tarried there four days, under the hospitable roof 
of the Rev. Mr. Jackson, an old friend and class¬ 
mate. He was residing here as a missionary, in con¬ 
nection with the Rev. Mr. Johnston, but is since, I be¬ 
lieve, removed to a more promising sphere of labour at 
Erzroum. 
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TREBIZOND TO GUMUSH KHANEH. 

Caravans and Post-horses—Leave Trebizond—Lazes—Vallet 
Chiefs—Visit from one—The Peasant—Hills at Sunrise— 
Oppression—Defect of Reform—Summits—Snow-storm—Sta- 
vrob—Turkish Travellers—Gumubh Khaneh— M nes and Po¬ 
verty—Turkish Polity—Population—Schools—Hospitality. 

Now that experience has so abundantly taught me the 
superior pleasure and convenience of travelling with 
post-horses in Turkey, I know not what could ever have 
induced me to hire a muleteer, to convey me to Erzroura. 
It must have been that I was thereto persuaded by 
others, for of all tedious things it is the superlative to be 
packed upon caravan horses like so much merchandise 
and to travel some hundreds of miles at the rate^of three 
per hour. These horses are the same as are used in the 
trade of the country, for, as of old, the whole trade of 
the East is on the backs of animals,—horses, mules, 
asses, or camels. They may belong to the muleteer 
who drives them, or to a richer man who remains at 
home and lets his horses, perhaps hundreds in number, 
for the transportation of merchandise. It is a matter of 
indifference to him of what nature the burden may be. 
It may be a bale of goods or it may be a traveller. The 
latter may always find these horses at his command, if 
he is content to be carried at the same price and with as 
much expedition and attention to comfort as if he were 
the former. . 
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I engaged four such animals, at such a price, and for 
such a purpose, the day before I left Trebizond, reserv¬ 
ing only the condition, in consideration of my human¬ 
ity, that I should not be compelled to lodge in any open 
field where the muleteer might chance to find the best 
feed for his horses, but should go on by regular stages 
from village to village. The condition proved too se¬ 
vere. While I awaited the time of my departure, the 
muleteer made a bargain for less troublesome goods, 
and never returned to fulfil his engagement with me. 
No other caravan horses were then in the city. I was, 
therefore,reduced to the unwelcome necessity, as I then 
felt it, of travelling more comfortably on post-horses. 
The Pasha obeyed the royal order which I sent him by 
John, and ordered the horses to be provided immedi¬ 
ately. 

At one hour before noon, on Thursday, the 8th of 
June, we mounted. The baggage-horse and muleteer 
were sent forward at an earlier hour, while we followed 
with my American friends, who accompanied me to the 
summit of the hill that rises abruptly behind the town, 
where we parted, probably forever. From this point a 
beautiful scene of cultivated grounds and verdant fields 
stretching away from the city along the foot of the hill, 
spread itself before the eye and seemed like a happy 
augury for the long and various way before me. 

We soon overtook our muleteer and followed him 
down into theDeyerman Dereh, or Mill Yalley, through 
which runs a stream of the same name. We pursued 
our way along its right bank amidst scenes of great love¬ 
liness. The hills on either side were cultivated nearly 
to their summits. The shingle-roofed houses scattered 
along the steep declivities, wore a newer and neater ap¬ 
pearance than 1 had ever observed before in the country 
VOL. i.— 14 
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places of Turkey. These were the abodes of the La¬ 
zes, of whom our guide said, that they were Mussul¬ 
mans and spoke a corrupt Greek. Foot-paths alone 
lead to their dwellings. Formerly they were notorious 
robbere, subject only to the Lords of the Valleys who 
ruled over these regions. The seat of one of those old 
chieftains was pointed out about nine miles from Trebi- 
zond, perched on the summit of a tall, sharp ridge, rising 
boldly from the midst of the valley and dividing it into 
two branches. This aerial palace was now the man¬ 
sion of the Ayan, who rules the district around, under 
the Pasha of Trebizond. These Ayans are the peace¬ 
ful successors of the lawless chiefs who once held free 
sway in these wild mountains, or, as in some instances 
is the fact, they are the same chiefs reduced to the con¬ 
dition of loyal rulers. Partly by intrigue and partly by 
violence, the Pasha has succeeded in bringing them all 
into subjection. 

We took the right branch of the valley, and followed 
it until we reached Jevizlik, a hamlet some 18 miles from 
Trebizond, where we tarried for the night. Soon after 
sunset we received a visit in the coffee-shop where we 
had taken lodgings, from one of the Ayans of the neigh¬ 
bouring valleys. He was stuck round with pistols, and 
appeared as wild and uncultivated as the scenery amidst 
which he dwells. About twenty attendants followed at 
his heels, who were even more wild and uncultivated 
than himself. We had been accompanied from Trebi¬ 
zond by a peasant who declared that one of our horses 
belonged to him, and had been forcibly impressed into 
our service by an officer of the Pasha. He now appealed 
to the Ayan, who listened to his story, but when he heard 
that the horses were given by order of the Pasha, he de¬ 
clined interfering in the matter. I had been myself 
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excessively chagrined when I first heard the poor man’s 
complaint, which was only after I had overtaken the 
muleteer and we were considerably advanced on the road. 
Even then my first impulse was to turn back, but John 
had experience enough to convince me that it was im¬ 
practicable to remedy the matter, and he closed a long 
lecture on the proper mode of travelling in Turkey, 
with this sad but judicious admonition : “ If you expect 
to repair every act of injustice which you may meet with 
in your travels, you will soon find your time and influ¬ 
ence wasted to no purpose.” 

Having closed the labours of the first day with a din¬ 
ner of eggs and yoghourt* we wrapped our cloaks about 
us and stretched ourselves to rest, with the floor for our 
bed and our saddles for pillows. The next morning we 
were on horse at half-past five, when, leaving the valley 
we had hitherto pursued, and crossing the little stream 
that had thus far accompanied us, we turned into an¬ 
other valley to the right and soon began to ascend along 
the side of the mountain on our left. The morning was 
remarkably fine. A feathery mist hung in fleeces about 
the hills. It extended, for a few minutes shrouded us 
in thick fog, and then as suddenly opened, rose, became 
condensed, and gathered in magnificent banks of white 
clouds around the summits of the mountains, contrasting 
strongly with their dark sides and forming with their 
wild scenery the most imposing prospects. 

As we advanced the path became exceeding difficult 
from recent rains and broken pavements, which last 
rather increased than diminished the natural roughness 
of the way. Cultivation now ceased and we plunged 

* Pronounced yo-oort —tour curd made from milk, a common ar¬ 
ticle of food both in Turkey and Persia. 
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into a forest of noble spruce and hard-wood trees. In 
the difficult passes over which our path lay, we overtook, 
at short intervals, six or seven companies of peasants, 
who were employed in dragging as many small field- 
pieces over nigged and steep rocks which seemed insur¬ 
mountable. Some of the ascents which we could ac¬ 
complish only by picking a zig-zag course over the rocks, 
they were compelled to scale in a right and nearly ver¬ 
tical line. The difficult nature of the work may be 
understood from the fact, that there were not less than 
fifty stout men attached to each gun. We afterwards 
passed one on the summit of the mountain, fast fixed in 
a snow-drift. Peasants with rude pipes accompanied 
the parties, either to give the wearisome march a more 
martial aspect or to beguile its tediousness by the charms 
of music, while the conductors of the companies ran by 
the side of the labourers with long sticks in their hands, 
with which and with many shouts they urged them on 
like so many cattle. 

This too was reform. These guns were on their way 
to Erzroum, and the men who were performing the ar¬ 
duous duty of drawing them over the mountains, were 
peasants taken by force and without pay from the coun¬ 
try around. The mode of march was for the inhabitants 
of each village or district to receive them from the last 
and drag them forward to the next. In this simple in¬ 
cident the observer may trace the radical error of East¬ 
ern reform. It is of a factitious and unnatural growth, 
or rather it was so at the time of which I now speak, for 
later changes denote a clearer view of the true principle 
of national improvement. In Turkey, and still more in 
Egypt, the object in view has been military strength, 
while the only sure grounds on which such strength can 
rest, were overlooked. It was forgotten, or rather it was 
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the last thought to enter the mind of au Eastern ruler, 
that there can be no true elevation unless the people are 
elevated, and that there is no foundation for national 
power of any kind, while individual industry is repressed 
by innumerable discouragements and the sources of pro¬ 
duction are withered by oppression and misrule. Com¬ 
pelled, by the necessity of their position, to gather around 
them a large military force, Mohammed Ali and Mah¬ 
moud II. aimed at the effects before they had the rudi¬ 
ments of European civilization, and hence it is that one 
sees the implements of war dragged over a country with¬ 
out roads, by peasants violently impressed, who are thus 
taught to hate improvement by the new hardships which 
it brings. 

A more peaceful and a more grateful sight were the 
long trains of caravans, with from thirty to fifty horses 
in each, that came winding down the mountain path at 
short intervals, each horse walking free under his burden 
and carefully smelling and choosing his own way among 
the stones. Four hours’ travel brought us to Kara Ka- 
ban, a cluster of small buildings with grocers’ stalls and 
stables for the refreshment and repose of travellers. Hence 
the whole group, like the hamlet of Jevizlik is called a 
Khan, a name more commonly given to the large edifices 
in cities which serve as places of entertainment for stran¬ 
gers. Most of the buildings at Kara Kaban were new, 
being constructed of stone with shingled roofs. On in¬ 
quiring the cause, I was told, that the robbers with whom 
the mountains were formerly infested, destroyed or 
prevented the erection of these places of entertainment, 
and that their existence now was owing only to the im¬ 
proved state of the country. 

Beyond Kara Kaban the forest ceases entirely. The 
heights, though still retaihing their verdure, are destitute 
14 * 
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even of shrubs and are visited by incessant rains and 
fogs. Here we passed patches of snow lying in the hol¬ 
lows and clothing some of the highest points. Just after 
we left the Khan a violent snow-storm commenced and 
followed us for about two hours over the loftiest summits. 
It was accompanied by a furious wind most bitterly cold, 
which penetrated our thickest garments and benumbed 
both ourselves and our horses. The mountains on every 
side were suddenly covered with a white coat and we 
seemed at once transported from the heats of summer 
into the midst of winter. The return was equally rapid. 
Within ten minutes from the cessation of the storm, the 
sun was shining out so clear and warm that our cloaks 
became uncomfortable. 

Descending from these heights through winding val¬ 
leys whose sides, composed of loose soil, afforded in some 
places a very precarious footing, we arrived late in the 
afternoon at the little village of Stavros, (the Cross,) or, 
as it is spoken by the inhabitants, Stavree. A young 
Greek met us on the confines of the village and con¬ 
ducted us to a stable where we and our horses passed the 
night. We had intended to spend it in better quarters 
at Gumush Khaneh, the first town on our route, still 
eighteen miles distant. But our horses had broken 
down upon the mountains, and it was only by shifting 
the baggage from one to another, and performing a good 
part of the latter half of the journey on foot, that we were 
able to reach a shelter before nightfall. 

The next morning we started in better condition, and 
were soon up among the hills again. Our company 
was now increased by the addition of a Kaimakam , 
the Turkish equivalent of a major, who had been to the 
capital in quest of a wife, and was now returning to his 
station at Grzroum, accompanied by his bride and her 
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mother. The general shape of the Turkish dress being 
the same for man and woman, the latter rides on horse¬ 
back in the same manner as the former, but covered 
from head to foot in the yashmak and ferejeh. This 
was the first time that the young bride had been out of 
Constantinople, and when the party left Trebizond in the 
morning of the same day with ourselves, it was 
the first time she had ever ventured on horseback. 
We had overtaken them the day before in the midst of 
the storm on the mountains, in a most disconsolate con¬ 
dition. The major was separated from the rest of his 
party, his horse had broken from him and, when the sky 
cleared, was standing in a dejected posture on the top of 
a neighbouring height. The party, however, succeeded 
in reaching Stavros before night, where the major caused 
a house to be cleared for the reception of his harem and 
made his Selamlik* in a stable like our own. During 
the evening 1 sent a cup of tea to his lodgingB, and the 
next morning we started together on more intimate 
terms. 

The ladies rode in advance, and as they were entirely 
unaccustomed to journeying, every brook that ran across 
our path and every difficult ascent or declivity was a 
subject of alarm and exclamation. At length the young¬ 
er of the party broke forth in petulant displeasure, and 
began to reproach her new spouse with having deceived 
her in bringing her so long and perilous a journey. “ Is 
this your country,’’ she exclaimed, “ which you told me 
was so beautiful ? There are nothing but rivers, and 
mountains, and rocks. Alas, tb&t I ever left Stamboul!” 
The officer acted the part of a good husband and en- , 
deavoured to appease her by kind assurances that this 
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was not his country, and that when they should come to 
it, she would find that he had told her the truth. 

We reached Gumush Khaneh about noon. As it 
was now Saturday, and 1 intended to spend Sunday 
there, our first care was to procure suitable lodgings. 
For this purpose I despatched John to the governor of 
the town, who, upon the sight of the firman, appointed 
us a place in the house of the superintendent of the 
mines for which Gumush Khaneh is celebrated. The 
superintendent himself came to conduct us to our quar¬ 
ters, which were in an elevated situation, commanding 
an extensive prospect, and refreshed by the cool breezes 
of the hills. The town, which lay beneath us, was built 
in the form of an amphitheatre along the steep sides of 
a bend in the mountains. Its appearance, both within 
and without, was very unprepossessing. Its flat-roofed 
houses of earth, rising one above another, appear like ex¬ 
crescences from the parched soil of the mountains, and 
the streets which run among them are dirty, irregular 
and wearisome lanes. The inhabitants, too, appeared 
in good keeping with the other features of the place. 
We everywhere met with women in rags, or squalid 
and half-naked children begging for paras. Before we 
reached our lodgings we were accosted by nearly fifty 
of this character. 

The history of the place explains both its situation 
and condition. The mountains in the vicinity bear ores 
of different kinds in their bosoms. Hence it is that this 
unfavourable position was chosen as the site for a town, 
and hence too the name it bears.* These mines for¬ 
merly yielded 600 okkas , (1500 pounds,) of silver annu¬ 
ally, and gave support to a large number of families. 


* Gumush Khaneh—Place of Silver. 
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They now afford only from twenty to thirty okkas, and 
consequently a large portion of the population are thrown 
out of employment and plunged into poverty and 
wretchedness. 

As every thing in the civil condition of a people has 
an immediate bearing upon the question of their moral 
improvement, so did I regard even the mines of Gumush 
Khaneh as having an important connection with the 
great object of my investigations. The reason why so 
large a portion of the population remain here, after the 
means of livelihood are cut off, is to be found, I appre¬ 
hend, in that new, but most impolitic, regulation of the 
Turkish government, which forbids any one to remove 
his residence from one town to another without a firman 
from the Sultan, the procural of which by a poor subject 
of the interior is next to an impossibility. The law, 
however, is an admirable specimen of the short-sighted* 
ness of Turkish legislation, which is practically based 
upon no principles of political economy, but is a kind of 
patch-work, in which each piece is put in to cover a par¬ 
ticular spot, without considering whether it agrees with 
the other parts, or conforms to the general design and 
appearance of the whole. 

There had been a great reduction of population in 
certain parts of the empire on account of emigration to 
other parts. To prevent this supposed evil the law was 
made, without, apparently, its having been at all con¬ 
sidered, that it was the interest of individuals which in¬ 
duced the emigration, that by change of place they be¬ 
came greater producers, and that thus the prosperity of 
the nation as well as their own was promoted. To keep 
the population at its height, several hundreds of poor 
must stay and starve in Gumush Khaneh, who might 
be employed elsewhere in the cultivation of the ground, 
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or in working more profitable mines in other parts of the 
empire. 

As it is, the population of Gumueh Khaneh is eight 
hundred families, including those in the valley below the 
town. Of these, four hundred are Greek, two hundred 
Armenian and as many Mussulman. The Armenian 
population includes eight Armenian Catholic families. 
These last have a priest, but no church. The Greeks, 
on the contrary, have four churches and the Armenians 
one. The former had lately established two new and 
promising schools. Teachers of some experience had 
been obtained from the capital. Ancient and modern 
Greek, with penmanship, were the principal branches 
taught. Several of the pupils came to see me. It wa% 
a peculiar gratification to hear from them the sweet and 
polished tones of the Constantinopolitan Greek, which 
they had acquired in the school, while their parents 
spoke a jargon which my interpreter, though well versed 
in the language, could not understand. 

Notwithstanding the discomforts ofjhe place, my own 
stay was very agreeable. My host gave up to me his 
best apartment, and set before me his choicest cheer. I 
thought that such hospitality must be Mussulman, and 
was not a little surprised to hear my entertainer acknow¬ 
ledge himself a Greek. He wore the yellow slippers and 
the white turban of a Turk, a privilege sometimes grant¬ 
ed to Christians in office, and his truly Turkish hospi¬ 
tality made the deception complete. 
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FROM GUMUSH KHANEH TO ERZROUM. 


Leaye Gumush Khaneh—Xenophon—Ancient Fortress—Ba- 
lahor—Baibout—Singular Edict op the Sultan—Cause of 

IT—How FAR OBEYED—MUSSULMANS OF BaIBOUT— pROSPECTB 
of Reform—Medical Labours—Religious Charity—Its 
Objects—Its Decline—Scene among the Mountains—Ash- 
kaleh—Warm Springs—Plain of Erzroum—General Re¬ 
marks—Agriculture—People. 

We left Gumush Khaneh at an early hour on Monday 
morning, and, re-crossing the river before the town, took 
a more easterly direction, following the line of the 
mountains through a valley overhung by barren and 
rocky heights. About nine miles from the town we 
passed a small village called Tekeh, a corruption, it 
may be, of the ancient name Teches, which belonged 
to the adjacent mountains when Xenophon and his 
disheartened Greeks descried from their summit the 
waters of the Euxine. As we wound through a bend 
in the valley, about six miles farther on our way, a mag¬ 
nificent spectacle suddenly opened before us. There 
rose perpendicularly from the bottom of the vale, a rock 
of immense height crowned by a tower, which seemed at 
first the highest pinnacle of the solid foundation on which 
it stood. As we advanced, we perceived that it was con¬ 
nected with an extensive fortress, which was accessible 
only on the farther side where the ridge declined to the 
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Beyond this ridge the country began to assume a new 
appearance. The barren and discoloured steeps sank 
into gentle hills spread over with verdure, and the dry 
bottom of the valley expanded into a broad and beautiful 
plain covered with numerous herds of goats. Cultiva¬ 
tion, of which we had only seen here and there a soli¬ 
tary patch since leaving the delightful valley of the 
Mill River, again appeared, and in a secluded nook lay 
the little village of Balahor, the first of those villages 
of round-topped houses, so common throughout Arme¬ 
nia, on the borders of which we now were. I shall have 
more to say of them when we shall have penetrated 
deeper into the country. We reposed till near midnight, 
when we started again, and, after an easy ride, entered 
Baibout at early dawn. 

This town is singularly situated in a basin of the 
mountains, which rise high and bare on every side. A 
rapid stream, which has its source twenty-four miles 
above, flows through the place. It has a population of 
four hundred Mussulman and one hundred Armenian 
families, and boasts, besides, six mosques, four mesjids, 
and a church. As we are to remain here a day, and I 
have nothing more to say of the place, 1 will take the 
opportunity to discourse of other matters. 

During the month of January, 1837, a royal order 
was issued at Constantinople and proclaimed through 
the streets, requiring all true Mussulmans to perform 
their regular devotions in the mosques. It is a privilege 
granted by the religion, that the Mussulman may offer 
the stated prayers in the mosque or elsewhere at his 
pleasure. The new regulation seemed to have been 
made to arrest the growing neglect of this most sacred 
duty. It originated undoubtedly among the Oulema, 
and afforded the strongest proof of their own conviction 
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that there was a decline in the rigid observances of 
Islam. Such I know to be a common sentiment among 
Mussulmans. The general confession that the religion 
is waning, has been made to me by numerous individu¬ 
als among them in different parts of the Empire. By 
some the present is regarded as the approach of that 
season of universal apostacy when, as the Koran, re¬ 
ceiving the hint from Christianity, predicts, Jesus shall 
reappear on the earth and subdue all nations, not to 
himself, but to Mohammed. The indication most com¬ 
monly alleged in support of this belief, is the prevailing 
neglect of prayer, and this was the evil which the impe¬ 
rial edict was intended to correct As a penalty for its 
violation, those who continued still to offend were con¬ 
ducted to the courts of the mosques and bastinadoed. 
The prospect of such a punishment had its desired 
effect. The lost devotion of thousands suddenly return¬ 
ed. The mosques were again crowded and the stalls 
of Mussulmans in the bazars were dfeserted at the hour 
of prayers. 

On my return to Constantinople in 1838, the law 
was still in force, though the multitude were gradually 
reverting to their old habits. Yet I remember one day 
seeing a kavass walking through the bazars at the hour 
of prayer, with a whip in his hand, rousing the Turks as 
he passed and driving them off to the mosques. In the 
mean time I was curious to know whether it had been 
promulgated elsewhere, and made inquiries for it in 
every part of the kingdom. I found that it had been 
everywhere proclaimed, and heard various comments 
upon it in different quarters. An old Turk at Baibout, 
to whom 1 applied for information, bore a high testi¬ 
mony to the religious character of his townsmen. 
#There is no need of such orders here,” he said, “far 
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we all go to mosque five times a day.” His boast led 
me to observe how far his own practice was conformable, 
and I noticed that, during the day which I spent there, 
he did not perform his devotions at any one of the pre¬ 
scribed hours. Whether his testimony respecting others 
was any more veracious, I cannot tell farther than 
that I passed the day among them and saw no one at 
his prayers. 

Several copies of the Turkish edition of the Boyal 
Gazette are received and read in the town. It was 
these probably that bad excited the great curiosity which 
he found to exist respecting the new doings at the capi¬ 
tal. Many inquiries were made concerning the Sultan’s 
army and navy, bis fire-vessels, as they termed his 
steamers, and his new bridge. They listened with 
marked surprise to John’s stories and exclaimed, “Sul¬ 
tan Mahmoud is a great king !” I was pleased to see 
that the effect upon them was to give them higher ideas 
of bis greatness and power rather than to arouse their 
prejudices, especially as they were themselves Mussul¬ 
mans of the old stamp, unreached by the hand of re¬ 
form. 

It is one of the most beneficent, though one of the 
silent influences of the changes which are working in 
Turkey, that, even in the most retired parts of the inte¬ 
rior, where every thing remains outwardly as it has re¬ 
mained for centuries, men’s minds are awakened by the 
distant rumours of reform and led to expect and wait for 
its introduction among themselves. The struggle of 
the enterprise will be in the capital, where it has been 
suddenly brought into immediate contact with the 
most bigoted population of Osraanlees any where to be 
found, and has been compelled to stand in opposition to 
the most powerful array of Mussulman learning, (which 
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is, as now cultivated, the parent of Mussulman preju¬ 
dice,) that can be found in the world. When it has 
once triumphed here, it will easily extend its way over 
the Empire. It will nowhere meet with the same pre¬ 
judices or the same learning, nor, 1 may add, with the 
same independence of character, as in Constantinople; 
it will be recommended by the all-powerful influence of 
the capital, and the people will long since have been 
familiarized with it by report before it appears among 
them. 

My attendant John, observing the rising popularity of 
the Sultan at Baibout, and thinking that his own dig¬ 
nity would be increased by every new accession to 
mine, took occasion, while I was stealing an hour’s 
sleep, to proclaim me to some visitors as the Hekim 
•Bashi, or chief physician to his Majesty. The report 
soon spread, and when I awoke, a group of Mussulmans 
were standing round me in most respectful silence. 
Among them was an old man holding a little child by 
the hand, to whom he directed my attention. He told 
his complaiuts, and addressing me by my new title, asked 
my advice. John saw my astonishment and whispered 
a confession of his falsehood. I immediately disclaimed 
the honour intended for me, assuring my Turkish 
friends that I was a simple traveller from Frank land. 
John, however, had already prevented any credit being 
given to me on this point, by informing them that, to 
avoid troublesome applications, I was travelling incog¬ 
nita I consented, therefore, after repeating my dis¬ 
claimer, to render such aid as was in my power, and 
began by asking what bad been done for the child. 
The old man went through a statement of the treat¬ 
ment pursued by a Frank physician that had lately 
resided in the place, one, doubtless, of those European 
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adventurers who are sometimes to be met with in the 
interior cities of Turkey, where, with the smallest con¬ 
ceivable capital of medical knowledge, they contrive to 
gain a decent livelihood, become sometimes the physi¬ 
cians of Pashas, and the talk of all the country round. 

As the diseases of the interior are generally of the most 
simple character, 1 had hoped that I might be of some 
service to the child; but, upon examiqation, his malady 
appeared of too serious a nature to be lightly meddled 
with. I was, therefore, compelled to acknowledge that 
my own skill was not competent to prescribe any better 
course than had been pursued. Finding my patients 
beginning to multiply, I peremptorily refused to pre¬ 
scribe any farther, except for oue old man whose disor¬ 
der seemed to be within my compass. He complained 
of acidity of the stomach and heartburn. I advised him* 
to abstain from coffee, which the Turks drink without x 
sugar or milk, and to abjure all unctuous substances. 

A Turk would almost as readily surrender his life as 
give up his favourite beverage or abstain from oils and 
greasy food. When the old man heard my prescrip¬ 
tion, he turned away without saying a word. 

On leaving Baibout the next morning, we crossed a 
fine bridge, whioh had been thrown over the river near 
the town, and which was one of those monuments of ' 

religious benefaction so common in Mohammedan coun¬ 
tries. The religion requires of every Mussulman pos¬ 
sessed of a competency, to devote a portion of his earn¬ 
ings to charitable purposes. The benefactions may be 
either public or private. In the latter case the charity 
is confined to the poor and to persons not related to the 
donor. Nor can it be conferred on any but Mussul¬ 
mans. Although it is a legal charity, it is not collected 
by the public authorities, but the performance of the 
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duty is left to each man’s sense of religious obligation. 
The amount, also, is referred to the judgment of the 
benefactor. The Koran, however, requires that it be 
made “ with the design of seeing tbe face of God,”* or, 
in other words, as a claim upon his mercy in the day of 
judgment In this light U is incessantly urged in the 
Koran upon all good Mussulmans. In the earlier ages 
of Mohammedanism, tbe requisition was most rigor¬ 
ously observed, as the remains of noble colleges, bridges, 
dec. abundantly attest. 

But in this, as in every other respect, the religion has 
greatly declined. A new public edifice is rarely to be 
met with, either in Turkey or Persia. In both countries 
the great objects of public beneficence are nearly the 
name, mosques, medressehs, baths, bridges, and caravan¬ 
saries. The fountains, however, which are often among 
the most splendid structures in the cities of Turkey, and 
at which the weary ^traveller in the interior often stops to 
refresh himself, are almost unknown in Persia. The 
decline of this kind of charity in both countries is not to 
be attributed entirely to the decline of Mohammedanism, 
but in part to the increase of poverty and civil oppression 
in later centuries. Still there remains enough to indi¬ 
cate that even a corrupt religion may tend to the ad¬ 
vancement of public prosperity and happiness, especially 
when, as in the present instance, its best principles are 
borrowed from Christianity. 

We followed the windings of the river for more than 
twenty miles, through a broad and pleasant valley and 
between green hill-sides. As we approached its source 
we began to ascend rapidly, and continued our upward 
course until we were again on the fresh, cool summits of 
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the mountains and in the region of snow. From the 
highest of the successive peaks which we passed, the 
view was the most grand and awful that 1 had ever 
witnessed. Before us and far below our feet extended a 
vast country, traversed by ranges of hills running in 
every direction and appearing like gigantic fortifications 
upon an immense plain. Beyond, were lines of loftier 
heights covered with snow. Bdhind us rose a tall, bare 
peak, robed in clouds, whilfrom the right, huge black 
masses were sailing majestically towards us, with a pale 
sheet of rain, in appearance like dense vapour, let down 
from the lower edge to the earth, and vivid lightnings 
darting over their gloomy surface. A perfect stillness 
reigned around, rendering the scene still more sublime 
and terrific. While we stood contemplating it in silent 
awe, suddenly a low, murmuring sound was heard, 
which seemed to proceed from the approaching cloud. 
It increased as the cloud advanced, until it grew to a 
wild howl, when cloud and sound suddenly swept by 
us with the force of a hurricane, nearly hurling us, with 
our horses, to the ground. In descending, our guide lost 
the path, but succeeded at length in leading us by a te¬ 
dious route to the village of Ashkaleh, where we ar¬ 
rived after a march of twelve weary hours. 

This village, though a little place, is worthy of men¬ 
tion as the first stage on the great route from Erzroum 
to Tocat and Constantinople, and as lying upon the head 
waters of the Euphrates, here called the Kara Sou, 
(Black Water.) It has thirty Turkish families; the Ar¬ 
menians, who once formed part of the population, having 
been carried off, together with most of the Christians in 
all the villages on the plain of the Kara Sou, by the 
Russians, in their return from the invasion of 1829. 
Here, too, I mot with the first Kurd that I had ever seen. 
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He deemed the only active man in the village, and his 
open, well-formed, though sallow face, gave me an agree* 
able prepossession in favour of his people. Six or seven 
Turks came in, in the evening, to smoke our tobacco and 
drink our coffee. They inquired, as usual, about the 
Wonderful doings of the Sultan, and John repeated all 
the marvels which he had recounted at BaibouL They 
were most surprised by his description of a steamboat, 
and interrupted bis story with frequent Mashallah #.* 
They had manifested a considerable desire of innovation 
among themselves, having recently erected a neat little 
mosque, whose square and erect form appeared very 
conspicuous among the thirty mud-heaps which they 
called bouses. 

On leaving the village we crossed the Kara Sou, which 
was here rendered fordable by being divided into several 
shallow channels, and continued along its course over a 
fine plain which stretches away from its bank. A furious 
storm of rain stopped our progress at the little hamlet of 
Ilijeh, (Warm Springs.) The springs from which it 
derives its name are doubtless those over which Anatolius, 
General of the eastern armies of Theodosius the Young* 
er, constructed the mineral baths which St. Martinf 
mentions as having been erected by him in the vicinity 
of Erzroum. The springs are still improved for the 
same purpose, though in a more humble manner; the 
present baths being no more than high mud-walis built 
around two of the sources. One of these enclosures 
serves for men and the other for women. The tempo* 
rature of the water is a little above Mood beat, and its 
taste excited an ungrateful recollection of Epsom Salts, 

* Mashallah —an exclamation of turpnae or admiration, frequently 
in the mouth of a Turk. 

t Mimoiret HUtorique* #1 Qiographiqu— tar VArminU. I. 67, 
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At this village the valley of the Kara Sou expands 
into the broad plain of Erzroum. Along its circumfe¬ 
rence and at the foot of the mountains which overlook 
it, numerous villages are scattered. One, which was 
faintly visible across the plain, appeared larger than the 
rest, and white minarets were seen rising above it. It 
was the city itself. The rain continued pouring all the 
night, but when we started in the morning, the clouds 
had retired and hung in heavy, white masses about the 
mountains, while every blade of grass was glistening in 
the light of the sun. The road to the city was almost 
impassable from mud, but our eagerness to reach the 
first resting-place in our journey, urged us on, and we 
entered the town after a ride of one and a half hours. 

Before, however, introducing my reader to the place, I 
must be indulged in a few general remarks on the coun¬ 
try between Trebizond and Erzroum. As the people ard 
generally tillers of the ground, their own state may be 
learned from the condition of agriculture among them. 
Cultivation is common in places where the land is good, 
but the mode of cultivation is of the most primitive 
and rude kind. The plough is made, sometimes of two 
and sometimes of three pieces of wood. In the latter 
case, a piece of timber, pointed at one end, forms the 
share. In the other end, an upright stake stands for 
the handle, and from near their point of junction runs 
a third piece over the share which serves for the shaft. 
The share penetrates the earth only a few inches, and, 
wherever I observed it at work, no manure was used. 
On some of the steep hill-sides near Trebizond, we saw 
fields of several acres entirely dug up with the spade, 
and, after this had been accomplished, the whole gone 
over again with the same instrument, to break and level 
the clods. 
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The people themselves appear generally to be on an 
even footing with their art. They are unclean, poor, 
and ignorant. Their houses are so thronged with ver¬ 
min as to make one ready to believe that the land is 
afflicted with the third plague of Egypt, Exqnus, viii., 
17 9 13. The people seemed to me inferior to those in 
the Western part of Asia Minor* Most of the Mussul¬ 
mans, to use a distinction of the country, are not Os- 
manlees, but Turks, for the former, though Turks in 
origin and language, do not seem disposed to boast of 
the fact. The term, Turk, is an opprobrious one in 
their estimation, and is applied by them to the barbarous 
tribes beyond the Caspian, and to the people of the same 
race in the Eastern part of their own Empire. 
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ERZROUM. JOURNEY TOWARDS MOUSH. 

Antiquities or Erzroum—The modern Town—Trade—Houses 
—Climate—Population—New Mosque—Past and present com¬ 
pared—Change of Plan—Determine to enter Kurdistan— 
Preparations and Precautions—Change of Dress—Utility 
and Necessity of it—Muleteer—First Day’s Journey—Kur¬ 
dish girl—The Araxes—Kurdish Tents—Reception—Man¬ 
ners of the People—Repast — The Egyptian — Presents— 
Mountains — Plain or Kheunneus—Arous—Lodgings — Illus¬ 
tration or Scripture—Villagers—Armenian Priests. 

Erzroum —D’Herbelot reports the name of this city 
to be a corruption of the ancient Arabic name, Arz al 
Return, Country of the Romans, or, as St. Martin writes 
it, Arzen erroum , Arzen of the Romans, a name which 
he supposes to have been given to it, to distinguish it 
from another place in Armenia, also called Arzen. He 
argues that it is the same with the ancient Theodosio- 
polis, built about A.D. 415 in honour of Theodosius, the 
Younger. D’Herbelot adds that it was the last town of 
the Lower Empire taken by the Saracens. From them 
the Moguls took it in 1241, when all its inhabitants 
were killed or led into slavery. 

Though an old town it boasts but few antiquities. 
The walls of the citadel, which embrace only a portion 
of the modern city, are noble structures. The tower 
of the citadel, which the Russians deprived of a large 
clock that formerly rung the hours to the town, affords 
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from its summit a beautiful view of the city and the 
green level of the plain spreading out, in length twenty- 
five miles and in breadth from twelve to fourteen. Here 
and there may be seen that sweet emblem of repose, 
the smoke of villages curling idly up into the summer 
air; immediately beneath the city are the vegetable 
gardens which supply its market; on another side are 
the wide-spread habitations of the dead; a gentle emi¬ 
nence on either hand commands the city, while behind 
and above all, rise the snow-topped mountains. 

Amongthe remains of the past the Tchifteh Minareh , 
(Two Minarets,) presents a singular mixture of differ¬ 
ent styles and uses. The form of the cross which it 
bears internally and the ranges of apartments on either 
side, are evidence that it was once a Christian monastery. 
The two Persian minarets from which it has its name, 
which have never been finished or are partly fallen to 
decay, indicate that it has at one time been a place of 
Mussulman devotion. The door-way is of that Saracenic 
style of architecture which may be found among the 
mosques of the capital, and is still the favourite order of 
Eastern art. The face of one of the abutments from 
which the minarets rise, bears a double-headed eagle, 
which speaks of no Mussulman origin that I can trace; 
while the tomb at the inner extremity is evidently a 
Mohammedan structure added to the original building/ 
The Russians made a sacrilegious search in this part for 
ancient treasure and carried away the door of the tomb 
to adorn a Church in Georgia. The whole edifice is 
now devoted to a most unholy use, being occupied as an 
arsenal. 

Not for from the Tchifteh Minareh are other remains, 
which deserve a passing word. Around a large court 
are ranges of vaults now mostly in ruin. % On one side 
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is a building in the style of the Tchifieh Minareh, show¬ 
ing an eagle on one of the stones and inscriptions in 
Cufic about the portal. Within is a capacious dome) 
under which, at the time of my visit, the Pasha was 
erecting a furnace for casting cannon. 

The modern town offers little worthy of notice. The 
Oulou Jamij or Great Mosque, is remarkable for noth¬ 
ing but its size and its gloom. Two or three of the 
baths are clean and well attended, and the bazars pre¬ 
sent a respectable appearance. But it is chiefly the posi¬ 
tion and trade of the city which give it celebrity and 
importance. It commands the great line of travel to 
Constantinople from the Eastern portion of the Empire, 
and is the thoroughfare of all the trade with Persia, 
whether by the Black Sea or the over land route through 
Tocat. Few cities of the same fame offer so little in 
themselves to repay the curiosity of a visitor. Its exter¬ 
nal appearance is very unprepossessing. The streets, 
though some of them unusually wide, are, as usual, 
poorly paved and filthy. The houses are low, con¬ 
structed of earth or rough stone, with layers of timber 
inserted in the walls at regular intervals, and presenting 
a naked and cheerless exterior to the street. 

- The city stands at an elevation of 5500 feet, according 
to the observations of the British Consul with the barome¬ 
ter ; but estimates from boiling water place it as high as 
7000, the water boiling at 200° Fahrenheit. So great 
an elevation cannot of course enjoy much of the mild¬ 
ness of an humbler position. The climate, indeed, is 
almost proverbially severe, and even in the middle of 
June we thought that more temperate nights would 
have been more comfortable. From the aspect of things 
we judged that one great occupation of summer was to 
prepare for keeping warm in winter, for most of the 
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houses had cakes of fresh dung* plastered upon the 
the walls and spread upon the roofs to dry for fuel. 

Some idea may be formed of the extent of the trade, 
from the fact that there are no less than thirty-six 
khans in the city, and the custom-house is one of the 
largest in the Empire. The streets in every part were 
thronged and bustling. There were to be seen people 
from almost every quarter, Kurds, Persians, Georgians, 
Armenians and Turks. The only European residents 
were those connected with the English and Russian 
consulates, both of which had been established since the 
date of the Russian invasion, in 1829. This concourse 
of strangers gives the city the appearance of greater 
populousness than the truth warrants. A regular cen¬ 
sus, (the first of which I had ever heard in Turkey,) 
had just been taken, 'which showed the whole number 
of .settled inhabitants to be only 35,000. 

Among the curiosities of the city were the foundations 
of a new mosque, which was the first and the last that I 
saw in the course of erection in Asiatic or European 
Turkey. This fact must, I think, on the whole, be re¬ 
garded as another proof of the progressive decay of Mo¬ 
hammedanism. I know that it may be said, that where 
the population is, as in Turkey, at best stationary, it is 
not to be expected that new edifices for worship should 
be erected. But in answer to this it may be replied, that 
it is at least to be expected that old ones should be re¬ 
paired and lost ones replaced—which is far from being 
the case. The traveller finds in every part of the Em¬ 
pire the ruins of the mosques of former ages, but he 
seldom meets one newly Greeted or undergoing repair. 

In Constantinople the mosques are generally kept in 
excellent order, and one might easily form from the 
feet a wrong judgment with regard to the care of Turks 
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for their places of worship. Let the same go through 
the interior, and another picture will meet his eye. He 
will there see multitudes of these sanctuaries dilapidated 
and falling to ruin. He will see others neglected and 
dirty. He will here and there find a memorial of the 
past in some noble pile crumbling under the burthen of 
years, and he will ask, ‘ Where are such memorials now 
rising, to convince the future traveller that the glory of 
this present was equal to that of the past ? 9 Those 
costly monuments of Moslem pride are all, or nearly all, 
structures of by-gone days, and nothing new appears to 
be in the future what they now are. I have seen the 
wild grass growing over the ruins of the famous college 
of Orkhan, the second Sultan of the Osmanlees; I have 
seen the renowndd medressehs pf Bagdad wasting be¬ 
neath the touch of Time ; I have seen hundreds of Mo¬ 
hammedan temples desolate and forsaken; while 1 
have seen no other college or temple rising to take their 
place. 

As I bad not proposed before leaving Constantinople 
so extensive investigations in Turkey as I was after¬ 
wards led to pursue, my design was to move directly to¬ 
wards Persia by the commonly travelled route. In the 
steamer from Constantinople to Trebizond were several 
Armenians, returning to their homes in Van. From 
them I learned, that the route from Erzroum to that city 
by the North of the lake was entirely safe and was often 
travelled by caravans. This information re-awakened 
a strong desire that I had formerly felt to see so celebrated 
a city, and the hope that investigation there might not 
be altogether useless determined me to turn my steps 
thither from Erzroum. Upon my arrival at the latter 
place, not only was the testimony of the Armenians 
confirmed, but I was assured by inhabitants of the coun- 
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try, that the region lying along the Southern border of 
the lake might alscrbe traversed without imminent dan¬ 
ger. I concluded, therefore, to pass in that direction 
and to visit the cities of Moush and Bitlis on my way 
to Van. By pursuing this plan I should bring my tour 
in Persia into a better season, should move through a 
country never visited by a missionary explorer, and en¬ 
joy, perhaps, the best opportunity which I could have 
consistently with safety, for viewing Islamism in a pe¬ 
culiar aspect among the rude mountains of Kurdistan. 
John at first demurred, but at length consented to ac¬ 
company me. 

From the fact that the route before me had never, to 
my knowledge, been travelled by a foreigner, rather than 
from any definite apprehension of danger, I deemed it 
best to take all the precautions in my power. Mr. Brant| 
the British Consul, entered into my design with a ready 
zeal, and Mr. Zohrab, his interpreter, also rendered me 
very efficient aid. Through their intervention I ob¬ 
tained from the Pasha of Erzroum a bouyouroultou , 
or provincial firman, by which I hoped to secure a safe 
passage through the districts subjected to his rule. He 
added, also, a letter to the Pasha of Van, requesting him 
to show me attention during my stay in his city, and to 
cause me to be conveyed safely into Persia. 

This important preparation being completed, we ar¬ 
ranged our baggage, which was all to be carried on a 
single horse, in such a manner as to avoid the necessity 
of exposing any part of it upon the road, excepting a 
poor Turkish apparatus for preparing coffee. 1 left at 
Erzroum all the money which was not needed for the 
journey, taking therefor an order on an English house in 
Tebriz; the rest I concealed in a belt which I wore 
next my person. Lastly, 1 put myself into the complete 
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array of a Turk, which, excepting in Persia, I never 
afterwards abandoned. In this way I hoped to escape 
unpleasant observation on the road, and, what was of 
more importance, to pass in safety. Whilst tarrying in 
towns,and villages there would be no need for such 
precautions, as it was only upon the march, if at all, 
that danger was to be apprehended. And here I may 
say, that it was my uniform custom, while sojourning 
in any place, to introduce myself as an American and 
a Christian, and to excite inquiries respecting my coun¬ 
try and my faith. These were always the first topics 
of conversation. During my tour, hundreds, I am sure, ^ 

heard of the New World who had never heard of it be¬ 
fore, and most of whom, probably, will never hear of it 
again. 

But I had a higher reason for assuming the native 
dress. It was absolutely essential to the success of my 
mission. The expediency of it for comfort’s sake, will 
be at once seen by imagining a Turk to visit our shores 
and to walk through the streets of our cities in his Ori¬ 
ental robes. The habits of the country, also, render it 
necessary. In general it is the best suited to the cli¬ 
mate, and can be procured with the least difficulty and 
expense. The traveller can replenish his wardrobe in 
any city through which he may pass, whereas, if he 
does not submit to this act of conformity, he must en¬ 
cumber himself at the outset with all he may need dur¬ 
ing his tour. If his outfit fails, he is reduced to an 
unpleasant dilemma, unless at last he submits to what 
his habits and, perhaps, his prejudices have long resist¬ 
ed. The new mode of life which he is compelled to 
adopt^will, also, soon teach him that he has acted un¬ 
wisely. He must carry his own chairs, or he must prac¬ 
tise the native mode of sitting, which requires garments 
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of more liberal dimensions than the narrow integuments 
of a European. If he is not prepared for this, he will 
learn his mistake the first half hour he* is compelled to 
sit cross-legged in his own pantaloons. 

But there remain more serious considerations. The 
habits of the East are fixed. They still bear the same 
rigid forms which they have borne for centuries. A 
Turk associates these habits with all that he reveres and 
all that he loves. With an Oriental, rather than a 
Mohammedan spirit, he regards those who have them 
not, as Barbarians .* This may arise in part from 
narrowness of mind, though I am rather disposed to at- % 
tribute it to that sacred and reverential regard which we 
all feel for what is old. Be the source what it may, the 
feet is the same, and it is a very important and instruc¬ 
tive one. Whoever would truly learn the genius of 
Mohammedan institutions, character and religion, must 
pass the barrier which separates him from intimate in¬ 
tercourse with Eastern men. As a foreigner, with for¬ 
eign associations attached to his very presence, he is 
kept at a distance, and can seldom, by the most assidu¬ 
ous efforts, overcome the reserve with which he is met 
His intercourse is formal and unprofitable. He knows 
not what it is to be an Eastern, and he judges of the 
few indications which present themselves by the unjust 
standard of his Western habits of thought. If he speaks 
through an interpreter, the evil is aggravated, for inter¬ 
preters are often dishonest, and, without a knowledge of 
his own, he cannot contemplate that perfect picture of 
the Eastern mind which appears in the language. 

* This is the literal meaning of the word Ajem, which a Turk ap¬ 
plies, not only to Persians, but to any one who is not acquainted with 
those manners that are to him the only model of good breeding wl 
etiquette. 
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With a foreign dress, he is always looked upon as a 
stranger, he is discoursed with as_a stranger, and he has 
himself the feelings of a stranger. He is received, at 
the best, as an Oriental, in his home-garb, would be re¬ 
ceived among us. 

Such a one would, indeed, be an object of unbounded 
curiosity and, to himself, of rather vexatious observation. 
His looks and manners would be closely scrutinized, his 
foreign speech would be listened to with admiration, but 
he would be a foreigner. He would carry about with 
him everywhere, in his outward person, the mark of 
his foreign origin. He would never become familiar 
with American institutions, he would never be admitted 
into the interior of men’s minds, no one would speak to 
him as to one of ourselves, and, if alone, how pain¬ 
ful would be the incessantly recurring thought that he 
was a stranger in a strange land. 

A Western in Turkey, appearing as a Western, stands 
on still less advantageous ground. He is not received 
into such free communication with Orientals as an Ori¬ 
ental would be with us. Religious prejudice, the natu¬ 
rally reserved disposition of Turks and contempt for his 
ignorance of Eastern manners, would keep him much 
farther aloof. If his object, then, is to learn the East, 
he must become, in all lawful respects, an Eastern. He 
must know the ^Language, he must wear the dress, he 
must perfect himself in the manners of an Eastern. In 
fine, he must act in what is undoubtedly the true spirit 
of the Apostle’s words, We become all things to all 
men . He need not deny his religion ; evidently in no 
circumstances could it be lawful for him to do it. He 
need not attempt to conceal that he is a foreigner; his 
speech, indeed, even when he has reached his highest 
attainments in the knowledge of the language, would at 
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once betray that. But he must not obtrude bis national 
dissimilarities upon minds most sensitive to such distinc¬ 
tions, nor defeat the great end he has in view, by tena¬ 
ciously retaining the habits in which he has been 
trained. 

Stimulated by such motives, I had already determin¬ 
ed to throw myself as much as possible among the peo¬ 
ple, and at length completed my design by putting my¬ 
self into the full costume of a native. All my subse¬ 
quent experience tended only to convince me that I had 
acted wisely, and now that my work is done, I unhesi¬ 
tatingly say, that if it has attained in any good degree 
its object, it has been owing, under divine protection, to 
my having followed the principles just laid down. , 

The post establishment was very deficient on the route 
which I was to travel, being in use only for the occa¬ 
sional transmission of despatches between the governors 
of the provinces. I therefore engaged a muleteer be¬ 
longing to Moush, to convey me as far as Biilis. He 
was a Turk, by name Atmajah Oglou , Tchargho , 
Tchargho, son of Atmajah. He wore the Turkish 
dress, which I afterwards found was very common 
among the Turks of that region, but I did not recognize 
him as one of them till after our arrival at Moush. In 
truth, my principal reason for engaging him was the 
supposition that he was a Kurd. 

Thus prepared, I bade farewell to my host, who was 
one of the few Armenians that had returned from Geor¬ 
gia, and left Erzroum on Friday, the 23d of June. We 
went out of the town on the road to Tebriz, but soon 
left it and ascended the mountains to the S.E., passing 
near the tomb of a Sheikh which is much frequented by 
the devout Mussulmans of Erzroum. At noon we had 
reached the masses of snow upon the first summits and 
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looked down for the last time on the mountain city. 
The coolness at this height was refreshing. Before us 
opened a mountainous country covered with verdure, 
but bare of trees. To the N.E. Hassan Kaleh, the first 
stage on the road to Tebriz, was faintly discernible. 
Leaving this point we travelled forward four hours by 
a path alternately ascending, descending and winding 
along the face of the mountains. The ground was in 
most parts covered with short grass, the valleys among 
these mountains affording fine pasture-ground, on which 
numerous flocks and herds were feeding. We passed 
however, no village and met with no sign of cultiva¬ 
tion, the whole region exhibiting a primitive, pastoral 
state. 

From these heights we descended into a more level 
country, beyond which the mountains rose steeper and 
higher, terminating at the south in the long and snowy 
range of the Bin Gul Dagh.* To avoid the difficult 
pass over them we swept round to the east through the 
valley, and soon came to a more fertile and open spot. 
The mountains on either side sank into low green hills, 
and the meadow through which our course lay was well 
watered and rich in luxuriant herbage. 

We stopped for the night at Denizli, the mins of a 
Kurdish village, with only a single inhabited house. 
From this an old Kurd came out, and greeting us with 
the ordinary salutation of the Mussulmans,t offered us 
a shelter. Wearied with our long march, we asked for 

* Bin Gul Dagh . Literally, Mountain of a thousand lakes , so 
called from the numerous small lakes on the summit, which are the 
sources of several streams tributary to the Euphrates. 

t Selam aleikum % God give you peace. Mohammed taught his 
disciplea to use this form in saluting each other. It is seldom extend, 
ed to Christians. 
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a draught of milk. He replied that the cows were still 
abroad, and called for some one within to go in search of 
them. Upon this a Kurdish girl appeared and stepping 
lightly forward, darted away like a phantom. As she 
was the first female of her race that I had seen, her ap¬ 
pearance excited some curiosity. Her face and feet were 
bare and her hair was hanging in long braids behind. 
Her dress was a single white frock bound at the waist. 
Her form was erect and slender, and her step peculiarly 
light and graceful. Her face was dark, but pale and 
expressive, her eyes large and full. In the meanwhile 
our host conducted us to our lodging-place. In reach¬ 
ing it, we first passed the apartments of the family, then 
through a large stable, and afterwards through a long 
alley to a dark room some one hundred feet from the en¬ 
trance, and all the way under ground. Here we lighted 
a fire, while our host spread before us a pastoral meal 
of yoghourt, bread and eggs, and then sat down to share 
our coffee and pipes. 

Before sunrise the next morning we had recommenc¬ 
ed our march. The country bore the same features with 
the latter part of yesterday’s ride, until, two hours from 
Denizli, we came to a small stream. I asked its name. 
My muleteer, who had crossed it a hundred times, re¬ 
plied, li Aras.” Could it be the same Aras that flows 
into the Caspian? I inquired about its course and 
length, and he gave such an account of it as left it 
without doubt that this was the head-waters of the great 
Araxes of the ancients. Geographers have generally 
placed the source farther East. 1 afterwards made in¬ 
quiries respecting the stream, which confirmed the infor¬ 
mation of the muleteer. The breadth of the river at 
the ford was thirty feet and its depth only three. Its 
current at this point was rapid and its course for a short 
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distance winding towards the East, after which it flowed 
off through the plain to the north-east. 

We pursued our way for an hour near its banks, and 
then turned to the South and entered a hilly country 
between the Bin Gul and a range on our left called the 
Terktob. After proceeding in this direction, turning 
gradually eastward, for about two hours, we suddenly 
descried from the top of a hill a cluster of Kurdish tents 
in a valley below, looking like black spots sprinkled 
upon the grass. This first picture of truly Kurdish life 
that I had seen, brought vividly back the romantic ima¬ 
ges which I had early drawn from books, and excited a 
desire to scrutinize it more closely. We descended, 
therefore, directly towards them and dismounted in front 
of the first. Some old Kurds standing there bade us 
welcome and one invited us into the tent. A seat at 
the inner extremity was offered, and when we had all 
sat down, those present repeated their salutations. The 
tents, about twenty in number, were arranged in a line 
and all were of the same construction. The covering 
was of a cloth of fine black wool, impervious to the rain. 
This was supported at the corners by poles five feet 
high, and, in the centre, by one nearly double that 
height, giving to the roof a slope in every direction. 
The interval between the lower edge of the cloth and 
the ground was filled up, on three sides, by a lattice of 
light reeds painted in figures. The other side was 
entirely open. In one of the corners stood the arms of 
the master of the tent, the curved sword, the spear, and 
the small round shield. 

The news of our coming soon spread among the other 
tents and brought around us all the men of the party. 
The boys seated themselves behind, peeping over the 
shoulders of their seniors, and the women, none of whom 
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were veiled, surveyed us through the lattice, from the 
next tent. As each one entered, he seated himself in 
the circle and exchanged greetings with us. I observed 
that all their ceremonies were Turkish, and they lavish¬ 
ed them with Turkish profusion. I was both surprised 
and pleased with the perfect etiquette which prevailed, 
for it was altogether above the demeanor of Turks of 
the same rank. The more honourable among them sat 
farther within the tent than the others, and special 
deference was shown to them. When they spoke, all 
were silent, and when one of them entered the tent, the 
company rose and remained standing till he wag ggated. 
The same respect was shown to the aged. The com¬ 
pany were very sociable without being noisy, and 
although their curiosity was evidently excited by our 
appearance, they kept it under proper restraint. 

As we were about to depart, they told us that food 
was preparing and insisted upon our eating with them, 
to which, as a pledge of amity and good-will, I gladly 
consented. Two circular wooden sofras , or waiters, 
were laid upon the ground, around one of which we sat 
with the chief men of the party, while the rest of the 
company were accommodated at the other. Five or six 
different dishes were brought, some of which were new 
to me; all of them, however, were clean and excellently 
cooked. One of the best consisted of dried mulberries 
warmed in honey. 

Every thing about the tents and the people wore a 
neater and more thrifty appearance than is often found 
among the common population of the East. Their 
numerous flocks were feeding on the hill and herds of 
horses in the-vale. The men were large and robust, 
with fine, open, and cheerful countenances. Most of 
the boys and girls were comely and some of them even 
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handsome. Among the men I was surprised to find 
one with the swarthy features of an Arab of the Sei'd, or 
Upper Egypt. His story was, that his father was a 
native of that country, that fortune brought him to 
Moush, where he married a Kurdish woman, of which 
union himself was the offspring. Though of a mingled 
origin, his colour and features were those of a full-blooded 
negro. 

Before leaving the party we distributed some small 
presents among them, which, though seemingly to them 
of inestimable value, were in truth only a few finger- 
rings and ear-rings of pinchbeck, with bits of glass set in 
them. At John’s suggestion I had procured a large 
supply of such ornaments before leaving Constantinople, 
and 1 often found them of use on such occasions as the 
present. 

Soon after quitting this quiet encampment, we passed 
the Kurdish village of Aghreven. The houses were 
standing with open doors, but no one was within. All 
the inhabitants were spending their summer in the 
mountains. Having passed the extremity of the Terk- 
tob mountains, we came upon the plain of Kheunneus. 
Here we had the Terktob on the north, the Nemrout, 
(Nimrod,) with the snowy peak of Khamourpete, on the 
east and south-east, and the Bin Gul on the south-west. 
On the plain, a few hours from the Bin Gul, is Kheun¬ 
neus Kalesi, a small fort with a few houses, where the 
chief of the district resides. He has under his jurisdic¬ 
tion all the villages of the plain, twenty-eight in number, 
of whichtwelve are Armenian and the rest Kurdish. 
We crossed two small streams, passed one village and 
stopped at a second, called Arous, where I determined 
to spend the morrow, which was Sunday. 

I could find nothing better than a cattle-house, but, 
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a b all the inmates spent their days in the pasture, I was 
made welcome to that. In the evening the cattle came 
in, and we spent a very disagreeable night with them. 
The day, I, also, preferred to spend abroad, and, finding 
a tree near the village, passed my Sunday quietly be¬ 
neath it. It was the first tree which I had seen since 
leaving Erzroum, and it seemed set in that lonely spot 
to shelter and refresh a way-worn traveller. The pre¬ 
vious day we had looked about noon for one under which 
we might screen ourselves from the rays of the sun. 
We could find none, but we came to a solitary rock so 
high as to afford an effectual shade. I lay under it for 
an hour during mid-day, unable to think of any thing else 
than the beautiful comparison of the prophet —The 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land .— Isaiah 
xxxii. 

The men of Arous wore the tali, white, conical cap 
of the Kurds and spoke their language, but their fea¬ 
tures and their manners bespoke another race. They 
were Armenians. I had come to their village in prefer¬ 
ence to Kheunneus, to spend Sunday, because they were 
' Christians. They had no Church, but there was a priest 
among them whom they regarded as a learned and holy 
man. I sent to him on Sunday morning, inviting him 
to come and take coffee with me. He came, approach¬ 
ing us with a look of timidity and apprehension, as if 
he suspected that some evil was plotting against him. 
He was distinguished from the rest of the villagers, only 
by a black turban, and an abba , or cloak, of the same 
colour. His demeanor was, like theirs, dejected and 
cringing. He seated himself at my request, drank the 
coffee that was offered to him, answered all my ques¬ 
tions with an indistinct murmur, and retired without 
having uttered a word. This is very commonly the 
VOL. i.— 17. 
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character of the Armenian village priests. They are as 
ignorant as the people around them, poor and filthy in 
their persons, and extremely abject in appearance. 
Their ministrations are confined to the performance of 
the daily services of the Church, and the parochial care 
of their parishioners, which consists in baptizing, marry¬ 
ing, and burying. They gain an uncertain and meagre 
livelihood from parochial fees and the contributions of the 
villagers. 
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JOURNEY TO MOUSH. DESCRIPTION OF MOUSH. 

Mountains and Rivers—Young Kurd—The Euphrates—Fish— 
Plain of Moush—Bridges—Moush—Position—Interior—Popu¬ 
lation—Mbdrsmeh—Curiosity excited—Armenians—Miracu¬ 
lous Book—Monastery—Armenian Catholics—Kurds—Appear¬ 
ance—Manners—Dress—Trade—Productions — The Pasha— 
Visit of the Russians. 

We left Arous on Monday morning and continued to 
advance Southerly over the uneven surface of the plain, 
with the range of the Nimrod mountains on our left 
and those of the Thousand Lakes visible over our right 
shoulders. At two and a half hours from the vil¬ 
lage we crossed the Kizzil Tchai, or Red River, a 
small stream running to the Euphrates. On its bank 
we met with a party of Kurds, gaily dressed, who were 
on their way to attend a marriage-festival at Kheun- 
neus. An hour farther on our course we stopped for 
our morning repast in a green dell, where we found 
water. 

We had hardly seated ourselves before we heard some 
one hailing us from above, and a horseman immediately 
descended, followed by a single attendant. The former 
was a young Kurd in the full dress of his people. He 
wore a red tunic, reaching to his waist, and white shal- 
vars, the great nether garment of the East. His sugar- 
loaf cap was bound with a turban of the gayest colours, 
and in its folds the long tresses of his auburn hair 
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were twisted. He wore in his girdle a brace of pistols 
and a dagger, and, hanging from it about his person, were 
a ramrod, a small powder-horn for priming, a cartridge- 
case, and numerous little trinkets for the care and repair 
of his arms. In his right hand was a spear, with a 
wooden shaft about ten feet long. One end was pointed 
with iron, that it might be stuck in the ground, and the 
other was ornamented with a large black ball of light fea¬ 
thers, from the middle of which projected the head of 
the spear about five inches in length and of a rhombic 
form. At his back hung a small round shield or targe, 
intended to be used in single combat with the sword. It 
. was studded with small pieces of brass resembling coin, 
and was decorated with silken tassels of various colours 
hanging from the circumference, and a larger one sus¬ 
pended from the centre. Thrusting his spear into the 
ground, he dismounted, and sitting down by us without 
ceremony, drew out his bread and cheese, and offered to 
join meals with us. We accepted the proposal and 
were at once good friends with him. We soon learned 
from him that> though his beard was not yet grown, he 
was the Bey of a village on the plain of Mousb, which 
we were to pass. We therefore agreed to unite our 
forces for the way. Before we started two Turks ar¬ 
rived and joined themselves to our party. 

As we advanced, the country became more mountain¬ 
ous, the ranges generally running East and West We 
passed within sight of several villages perched among the 
hills. As we rode along, our young Kurd amused him¬ 
self with brandishing his spear and rushing down upon 
some one of the party, as if to run him through, then 
looking round and laughing at his own adroitness, he 
would point on the steel bow deep he could make it 
penetrate. 
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The path became more rocky and difficult until we 
reached the brow of a hill Here a beautiful plain, 
covered with trees, suddenly opened upon us far below. 
Through the midst of it was winding the broad stream 
of the Euphrates, or as it is known in these regions, the 
Mourad Tchai. The river comes down rapidly from a 
valley to the N. E. and, making a detour in the plain, 
receives a stream called the Tchabour, from the West, 
and flows off through an opening in the hills, at first im¬ 
perceptible, in a direction West of South. Its breadth 
before the junction is more than a hundred feet, and 
that of the Tchabour about fifty. We descended to the 
plain and forded the latter near its mouth, where it was 
only four feet in depth. We judged that at this point we 
had accomplished, from Arous, a distance of about twen¬ 
ty miles. 

We then kept along the western bank of the Eu¬ 
phrates, through a pleasant valley, but a little broader 
than the bed of the river. The banks of the stream are 
low, resembling in some places the borders of a canaL 
Its surface was sometimes ruffled by the rapidity of its 
course, and sometimes calm and apparently as motion¬ 
less as a lake. We travelled through the valley nearly 
two hours, when we came out upon the plain of Moush, 
which was before concealed from view by a solitary co¬ 
nical hill standing in the mouth of the valley. This 
hill has the ruins of a fortress on its summit. The vil¬ 
lagers call it Sultan Mahmoud Kalesi , the fortress of 
Sultan Mahmoud. Around this mount the river makes 
a broad bend to the East, and winding through the 
plain, turns to the south and west, crosses the plain 
where it receives the waters of the Kara Sou, passes 
through an opening in the range of mountains which 


form the southern border of the plain, and goes off to 
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the South-West At one of the windings where the 
river enters the plain, we came to an Armenian village 
and there spent the night. On the opposite side was 
visible another larger village, called Ated. The course 
of the stream through the plain of Moush and the differ¬ 
ent localities are presented in the sketch. 

As the sun went down our muleteer spread his cloak 
and performed his prayers twice in succession, to make 
up for the loss of his afternoon devotions—a mode of re¬ 
paration sanctioned and recommended by the Koran. 
The river here is fordable in some places and abounds 
in fish, one species of which I judged by the description 
to be the sturgeon. The villagers take very few of them, 
not knowing, as they said, the art of doing it. They 
were equally ignorant of their names. The people of 
Arous were more expert, and had devised a mode of 
fishing which was new to me. They knead into dough 
the powder of the black kernels of a poisonous plant,* 
and then throw bits of it into the water. The fish de¬ 
vour it and soon rise to the surface dead. We found 
them none the less savoury for this singular mode of 
catching them. 

The next morning we pursued our course over a low 
rising ground running into the plain, the river lying on 
our left and the plain expanding as we advanced. The 
soil along the banks was of a rich black mould and un¬ 
der partial cultivation. We stopped at a village, and 
with many expostulations and promises obtained a break¬ 
fast. After two hours’ march we came to the southern 
brow of the ground over which we had been travelling. 
The entire plain here opened upon us, extending far to 

* Probablj the Nux Vomica , which Chardin mentions as used 
for the same purpose in Persia. Voyages, tome troioilme, p. 44. 
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the East and West. What we bad first come upon was 
only a branch of it. Just below us appeared an ancient 
bridge over which our path lay. This noble structure 
was 500 feet in length, and had formerly been sustained 
by fourteen arches. Six only were still entire, the bases 
of the others being all that remained of them. Of those 
which were perfect some were in the curved or Roman 
style and the others in the pointed or Saracenic. The 
entire structure had been of hewn stone, with pointed 
buttresses of the same on the upper side, to break the 
force of the water. The intervals where the arches had 
fallen were supplied with timber rudely covered with 
mud and stones, presenting modern barbarism in singu¬ 
lar contrast with ancient magnificence. 

After crossing the bridge, our way lay directly over 
the plain towards the town of Moush. In less than two 
hours we passed the Kara Sou, or Black Water. Here 
are the ruins of a second bridge, of a structure similar to 
the former. Eight arches remain; the rest was entirely 
gone. Our manner of crossing the river, was an apt 
illustration of the pertinacity with which the Turks make 
use of the remnants of antiquity without attempting to 
supply their decay. We passed over the fragment of 
the bridge which remained standing, and then, descend¬ 
ing, with great hazard to our necks, by the broken ex¬ 
tremity, forded the rest of the river, here about forty 
feet wide. Geographers generally place this river beyond 
Moush, but we found that we had yet an hour to travel 
before we reached the town. We passed through the vil¬ 
lage of the young Kurdish Bey, who had left us the 
night before, promising to be on the look-out for us, and 
to give us a breakfast this morning. Seeing no ap¬ 
pearance of a welcome as we rode by his door, and having 
provided against the consequences of forgetfulness on bis 
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part, by securing our breakfast beforehand, we went on 
quite independent of his hospitality. As we approached 
the city, cultivation increased, and, in entering the town r 
we passed through numerous vegetable gardens and 
vineyards. 

The appearance of Moush, when approached from 
the north, is peculiarly romantic. It stands upon the 
sides of an eminence, within a deep recess of the moun¬ 
tains, almost entirely encircled and hid from sight by 
their projecting arms and a slight elevation in front of 
the opening. The heights above were tall and bare, 
excepting where patches of snow were still lying undis¬ 
solved by the summer’s sun. The red sides of the hills 
within and without the bay of the mountains, were co¬ 
vered with vines, and the eminence on which the town 
itself stands is crowned with a ruined fortress. 

But the pleasant emotions excited by the distant view 
vanish on entering the place. The streets are filthy, 
irregular, and uneven, with rivulets of dirty water run¬ 
ning through them. There are no covered bazars, and 
the few stalls which bear the name are ill-furnished and 
mean, without regularity or display. A brawling stream 
runs down from the mountains, through a deep gorge on 
the East side of the town, and goes to the Kara Sou. 
The houses are of the same description with those of 
Erzroum, The number of poor, insane, and diseased 
persons is astonishing. Boys and girls are seen running 
with a single rag, and often entirely naked, through the 
streets. The Christians appeared to be the most thriving 
part of the population, but all complained of poverty. 

The population of the place is nearly 5000. There 
are 600 Mussulman families, 250 Armenian, and 50 
Armenian Catholic. The Mussulmans do not call 
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themselves Osmanlees, but Turks, and their language 
approaches nearer to that of Tebriz than of Constantino¬ 
ple. They have five mosques, ten medressehs, and 
three schools. One of the mosques was formerly a 
Christian Church, and bears over the door the date of its 
conversion to Islamism, 979 of the Hijreh. The prin¬ 
cipal mosque, though small, has a good external appear¬ 
ance, and is the finest building in the town. I was 
permitted to enter without scruple. Several worshippers 
were engaged at their devotions, though it was not the 
hour for prayers. 

An old Mussulman, in answer to my inquiries, assu¬ 
red me that books in Kurdish were to be found in the 
medressehs, and I visited the principal one in quest of 
them. I did not then know that the Kurdish was an 
unwritten language, and hoped to add something to my 
stock of information by the search. None, of course 9 
were to be found. The muderiss , or professor, informed 
me that all their text-books were in Arabic, from which 
he translated into Turkish and Kurdish, a part of the 
students being Kurds. There is no professional scribe 
nor seller of books in the town, and the chief medresseh 
has only two professors. Many of the Turks wear the 
Kurdish dress. I lodged, during my stay, in the house 
of one of the most respectable among them, and my 
room was constantly thronged with Mussulman visitors* 

Our coming excited a great stir in the town. Our 
dresses being after the fashion of the capital, every one 
knew us to be from StambouL Crowds collected as we 
passed through the streets and gazed after us until we 
were out of sight Various conjectures were started to 
account for our visit Some imagined that we were 
officers of the Sultan in search of recruits; others thought 
that our visit had some political design; and others that 
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it was likely to affect the trade of the place. Either 
character was an unpropitious one, and I hastened to 
dispel the suspicions by going freely into the bazars, 
sitting with the sellers in their stalls, and conversing 
with any whom I met. 

The Armenians have five churches and fourteen 
priests. One of the churches called the Church of the 
Keuk Vedavend , or Church of the Forty Steps, is said 
to be thirteen hundred years old. It stands on an ele¬ 
vated site overlooking the valley of the small stream 
which runs by the town. The approach to it is by a 
flight of forty steps, from which it receives its name. 
We found there four priests, and a school of twenty-five 
boys, who were reading their lessons upon the flat grave¬ 
stones in front of the church. We asked for relics, 
whereupon one of the priests conducted us to a small 
upper room, and taking a bundle from a niche in the 
wall, began to open. One by one. twenty-five silk 
handkerchiefs were unfolded, when a large volume ap¬ 
peared. This the priest took and reverently kissing, 
opened. It was the New Testament, beautifully writ¬ 
ten on parchment in Armenian characters. We inquir¬ 
ed its origin and were told it was a mystery. When 
the Church was built, the book had been found there and 
had been carefully preserved from that time to the pre¬ 
sent. It had, they said, the power of working miracles, 
and many instances were known of the sick having 
been restored to health by laying it upon them. My 
Mussulman guide was appealed to for the truth of the 
assertion, and, to my surprise, acknowledged that Mus¬ 
sulmans even, had tested its healing efficacy. As the 
priest was about to return the book to its place, an old 
man bowed with infirmities pressed eagerly forward, and 
seizing it in his hands, kissed it and rubbed his aged 
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head upon it. May the day speedily arrive when all 
the poor and despised Christians of the East shall have 
this blessed book in their possession, and draw from it 
those spiritual truths which heal and purify the soul. 

Six hours south-west from Moush, among the moun¬ 
tains, is the monastery of Tchangeuree, a famous [dace 
of pilgrimage to the Armenians. It is the same with 
that which St. Martin speaks of as existing in this region, 
under the name of The Monastery of S. Garabied , 
or St. John the Baptist . It is at present the seat of a 
Bishop, and the brotherhood number one priest and 
eight monks. 

The Armenian Catholics, or Papal Armenians, 
throughout this region, are called Franks, from their 
connection, doubtless, with a foreign Church. They 
have in Moush a priest, but the Church in which they 
formerly worshipped has been destroyed through the in¬ 
fluence of the Armenians. Three of the villages on the 
plain of Moush are also peopled by them, in one of 
which they have three priests, in another two, and in 
another one. 

No Kurds are resident in the town, but great num¬ 
bers of them are found in the streets. They come chiefly 
from the region of Diarbekir as summer approaches, and 
spend the warm season in the mountains around Moush, 
gaining a poor subsistence from their flocks, and a scanty 
para by bringing yoghourt and wood to the town for 
sale. Their women are poorly clad, and their small 
children, for the most part, are quite naked. The men 
appear in the streets armed with a sword and the small 
round shield which they constantly wear about them, 
and followed by their women and girls bearing burdens. 
Nothing can present a more wretched picture than these 
females. They are poorly dressed and filthy. They 

VOL i.— 18. 
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go bending beneath their loads, and their faces, always 
Unveiled, wear the deepest impress of misery. The 
countenances of the men were the most ferocious and 
brutal that I have ever seen. They were mostly of a 
middle stature, with stout and broad frames. Their 
faces were thin and dark, the nose hooked, and the eye 
black and merciless. 1 have never beheld so fiend-like 
an expression of countenance as they assumed when we 
appeared among them. They seemed to regard us as 
having come with some evil intent, instead of a friendly 
and benevolent purpose. 

Several of a more gentle stock came to see me. I 
was much struck with the strong resemblance of features 
which prevailed among them—the long, regularly form¬ 
ed, and rather unexpressive face, the dull eye, the yellow, 
gipsy complexion. Their features and their speech 
were soft and mild, and nothing indicative of energy 
appeared. One, a son of a Pasha, came twice, sat long, 
smoked, and said nothing. Another, a merchant from 
Diarbekir, complained of the movements of the Sultan 
against his people and could not be persuaded that he 
designed their good. 

The common dress of the Kurds of better rank whom 
I saw at Moush, consisted of the red tunic, the large 
white shalvars and the tall cap of felt, bound with party- 
coloured shawls. 

The trade of Meush is with Bitlis, Erzroum, and Diar- 
bekir; the latter place being distant four days by a road 
over the mountains, which, I was told by several who had 
travelled it, could be passed without much hazard, and 
ten days by the circuitous but safer route through Palou 
and Kharpout. Five hundred caravan horses are 
owned in the town, but are employed chiefly in trade 
originating elsewhere. The place has no manufactures 
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of importance. Its staple is tobacco, which has some 
celebrity in the immediate region, but is, in truth, of 
inferior quality. Fruits are quite abundant, though not 
of a superior kind. Such are pears, apples, peaches, and 
cherries of different sorts. Grapes are the principal 
fruit, and some wine is made by the Christians. There 
is but one bath in the town, which is dark, filthy, and 
so thronged with vermin that we found ourselves in a 
much worse condition when we issued from it than when 
we entered. There is only a single khan, which is 
also small and mean. Winter continues five months 
and the summer is hot. During the two days which I 
spent there, the heat was so intense at mid-day that I 
could not venture abroad. Fuel for the winter is brought 
from the mountains, and the bodies of small trees strip¬ 
ped of their bark, which are used for rafters, are a consid¬ 
erable article of traffic between the town and the villages, 
each one selling at the time of my visit at the value of a 
dollar. I found current in the city the coin stamped by 
the Pasha of Bagdad, of which the smallest piece was 
half the value of a para , or about half a mill. 

The Sanjak , or province, of Moush includes 600 
villages, of which 75 or 80 belong to the same district 
with the town. The whole number of Kurdish families 
in the province is said to be 5000. The province itself 
is ruled by a Pasha of the second rank, who holds his 
place under the Pasha of Erzroum. The office, how¬ 
ever, has been hereditary in the same family, and that 
a Kurdish one, for two centuries. The present incum¬ 
bent, Emin Pasha, was spending the warm season in 
the mountains, and I therefore, lost the opportunity of 
seeing him. He has, for his summer and winter resi¬ 
dences, two palaces situated without the town, both 
guarded by well-made walls with small bastions. 
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During the season of the Russian invasion, a detach¬ 
ment of the army came hither and sat down before the 
town. A party of the officers entered and surveyed 
the city without resistance. The inhabitants, however, 
suffered no injury or ill-treatment. Every thing that 
was needed was amply paid for, and the people seemed 
to have retained a grateful recollection of their invaders. 
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JOURNEY FROM MOUSH TO BITLIS. 


Departure—Plain of Moush—Marnik—Armenian Peasant¬ 
ry—Villages—Houses — People — Churches—Robbers— 

Ride to Bitlis—Khans—Approach to the town. 

We left Moush on the morning of the 29th of June, 
and turning from the southerly direction which we had 
hitherto pursued, moved eastward along the base of the 
lofty range which bounds the plain on this side. For 
the first three miles the declivities on our right were 
covered with rich vineyards, while the soil on the heights 
above them appeared barren and dry. Three hours 
distant from the city their character changed, and the 
summits and sides appeared clothed with the verdure of 
unbroken forests. 

Our way lay the whole day over the plain, which was 
itself the greatest wonder of the scene. Although we 
started far from its western extremity we did not reach 
its eastern border till the next day. Its length cannot 
be less than forty miles, and the whole distance is an 
almost perfect level. It supports not much less than a 
hundred villages, most of which are Armenian and 
within a day’s ride from Moush. In this respect the 
town is one of the most advantageous positions for a 
missionary station that can any where be found, especi¬ 
ally when we consider that there are besides, numerous 
villages scattered in other directions among the moun- 
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tains. Those of the plain, harbour during the winter, a 
large number of Kurds, who come down and live upon 
the Armenians. Some of them are large, thriving and 
unusually clean. One, called Hass Keui, through which 
we passed at a distance of about nine miles from Moush, 
has three churches, and was one of the most neat and 
flourishing villages I remember to have seen in Tur¬ 
key. 

Although the population of the plain is large, it ap¬ 
peared capable of sustaining a much larger one. Ex¬ 
tensive tracts lay uncultivated. The soil appeared fer¬ 
tile, and the less productive portions might furnish pas¬ 
turage to even more numerous herds than we saw scat¬ 
tered in every direction over its surface. Four hours 
from Moush we forded the Kara Sou, here, as before, a 
muddy stream about four feet deep. It runs through 
no valley but has worn its devious way through the easy 
soil of the plain, and, from the unstable character of its 
banks, is constantly changing its channel. 

We alighted at 3 p.m. at Marnik, an inconsiderable 
Armenian village. The Kiahya , or village-chief, was 
abroad tending his flocks, and his Kizir , or deputy, 
showed little disposition to help us to a lodging-place. 
We undertook therefore to search for ourselves, and walk¬ 
ing among the houses, soon lighted upon a vacant one 
belonging to the Kiahya himself. We immediately 
took possession, and before the owner arrived had it 
swept and furnished, a process which consumed but lit¬ 
tle time, as it consisted of only one apartment, and the 
furniture with which we provided it was no more than a 
few handfuls of fresh grass with our cloaks thrown over 
it. The Kiahya could not turn us out of our lodg¬ 
ings, but seemed determined that we should not be com¬ 
fortable in them. In vain we assured him that it was 
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our custom to pay for all we had. These poor, oppress* 
ed villagers are never so incredulous as when one talks 
of being kind to them. No one would do any thing for 
us until the compensation was actually in his hands. 
There was no water in the village and we were com¬ 
pelled to hire a man to bring some from the river. Fire 
to prepare our coffee and a dish of yoghourt with bread 
for our supper, were obtained only after as much negoti¬ 
ation and delay as if the demand were going to exhaust 
all the resources of the village. When, however, our 
coffee was ready, the Kiahya and half the population 
evinced no reluctance to partake of it. 

This is the last Armenian village before reaching Bit- 
lis, all the rest being Kurdish. It may not be amiss, 
therefore, to say something here of the general charac¬ 
ter of the Armenian peasantry along this route. Their 
villages may be described in nearly the same words 
which Xenophon used respecting them 2200 years ago. 
“ Their houses were under ground. In them were goats, 
sheep, cows and fowls with their young; ” and, if it had 
not been summer, I might have added as he does, « All 
the cattle were maintained within doors with fodder.” 
The houses, however, are not properly subterranean, in 
the common sense of the term. They are generally 
made by excavating the earth and raising a wall of 
loose stones to the required height. - Trunks of trees are 
then laid across for rafters and covered with branches. 
Then the earth is piled on until the whole is covered 
and the fabric attains a semi-globular shape. Some¬ 
times the whole is built upon the surface, but, in both 
cases, the external appearance is that of a bare mound 
of earth. As the traveller approaches one of these vil¬ 
lages, he discerns nothing at first but an apparent un¬ 
evenness in the ground. Soon the rounded tops become 
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distinguished. These in summer are covered with cakes 
of manure formed by the hand and drying for the win¬ 
ter fire, a feature which gives the whole at a distance 
the appearance of a magnificent collection of dung- 
heaps. % 

The houses have generally two apartments, one for 
the family and another more interior for the cattle. 
These are almost entirely without furniture and are not 
remarkable for cleanliness. Sometimes there is a rude 
fire-place, or a hole in the ground which answers the 
same purpose, the smoke being of too little importance 
to have special provision made for its egress, excepting a 
small aperture through the centre of the roof, where, at 
the same time, a few rays of light seize the opportunity 
to struggle in. On the plain of Moush many of the 
houses have a pole on the top, which supports the nest 
of a stork. 

The villagers are mostly herdsmen. They have the 
buflhlo, but of a species unknown in America, the cow, 
horse, ass and goat. They subject the cow to burdens. 
A man's property is estimated by his herds. The pro¬ 
duce, yoghourt, cheese and milk, furnish the chief arti¬ 
cles of food. The villagers are poorly clad, timid and 
servile in demeanour, and their faces are unintelligent 
and spiritless. They do not appear the same race with 
the same people in Constantinople, or even in the cities 
of the interior. In some of the villages which suffer 
most from the Kurds they wear the aspect of deep misery, 
and one often wonders at the degradation which can en¬ 
dure such a position without an effort to change it. They 
are extremely ignorant and unclean in their persons and 
their houses. The women are especially ugly and filthy, 
and their domestic condition is as evil as can well be ima¬ 
gined. They are servilely treated, brutish, idealess, of 
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peevish, complaining tempers, and doing no service 
Without a murmur. They have in many of the villages 
the care of the herds besides their domestic labours. Both 
men and women are generally unwilling to give lodg- 
ing or food, or do it in so slow and sullen a manner as 
to render their hospitality hardly endurable. There are 
some exceptions to this picture, especially in the large 
villages. In some I have been cheered by the sight of 
domestic industry, cleanliness and thrift; in some 1 have 
been cordially received. But such exceptions are rare. 

In all the villages the church is the most prominent 
building, and the only one erected above ground in a 
regular manner. Generally they are small and simple 
edifices constructed of square stone with a sloping roof. 
They are often venerably old and mantled with wild 
weeds growing from the chinks. They stand amidst 
moss-clad grave-stones, the last and only memorials of 
those who once worshipped within their walls. 

As we were partaking of our f hard-earned meal at 
Mamik, the Kiahya came in, and standing silently be¬ 
fore us, drew a sigh so long and deep as to attract our 
attention and induce us to ask the cause. He looked 
timidly around him and then informed us that one of 
the villagers, having gone into the mountains in the 
morning, had been found by the Kurds and basely 
murdered. This information tended in no degree to 
allay the apprehension which the uncertain character of 
the country through which we were travelling had ex¬ 
cited. An incident also had happened during the day 
which rendered us more than usually sensitive to evil 
reports. Several hours from Moush and in a desolate 
place, we were stopped by a party of these fierce moun¬ 
taineers. When they first discovered us they were 
scouring the plain in another direction, but, as soon as 
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they caught sight of our party, they changed their course 
and made directly for us. The movement threw our 
muleteer into great terror. He suddenly ordered us to 
draw up into a body and to move forward slowly, while 
he hastened to meet the advancing horsemen. A warm 
parley ensued. The party eyed us keenly as we ap¬ 
proached. My spirits sank very perceptibly when I en¬ 
countered the same ferocious looks that I had seen in 
Moush. The conversation between the muleteer and 
the horsemen became more earnest, but, being in Kurd¬ 
ish, we could understand nothing, excepting, by their 
looks and gestures, that it related to us. The poor mule¬ 
teer, who had served us most faithfully from the first, 
looked as if he were upon the rack. He succeeded, how¬ 
ever, by what arguments I know not, in effecting his 
object, for, after some delay, we were suffered to proceed 
in safety. The Kiahya’s story revived the recollection 
of the adventure, and, as if this were not enough, I be¬ 
gan to feel some self-reproach for having undertaken the 
journey, John too became gloomy, called himself a fool 
for having exposed his life for the paltry consideration of 
monthly wages, and wished himself in Constantinople. 
All this induced a fit of loneliness, and for the first time 
since my journey began, I lay down upon njy grass- 
couch with a heavy heart. 

How healing is sleep! How repulsive of care are the 
bright beams of the morning! John rose a new man 
and I found in the protection of the night something 
still to be grateful for. My cheerfulness was a little 
dampened by another contest with the Kiahya for 
yoghourt and eggs, and by the unpleasant duty of repri¬ 
manding John for repaying the incivility of one of the 
villagers with a blow. We started, however, in tolera- 
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bly good humour. In a quarter of an hour we again 
forded the Kara Sou and, six miles farther on, came to 
its source, a little pond of clear and excellent water issu¬ 
ing from a circular hole in the centre, which our mule¬ 
teer affirmed to be unfathomable. The plain terminates 
at this extremity in a low rising ground, where we 
passed a large Kurdish village called Noshem, pleas¬ 
antly situated in the midst of trees. Here resides the 
Ayan of all the Kurdish villages in the vicinity, of 
which we had already passed several. No habitations 
appeared beyond. Our way was over uneven ground, 
winding gradually round to the South and descending 
at length into a deep valley, on the opposite side of which 
the mountains rose in tall and bald peaks, preserving 
still the general direction of East and West. We kept 
along the edge of this valley, until we met a caravan 
drawn up in a convenient spot, where we dismounted 
and were soon seated with the drivers at a joint-stock 
dinner, our coffee being accepted in return for bread and 
cheese. 

In the course of the day we passed four old and de¬ 
serted khans of an ancient and solid architecture. The 
principal one was built of hewn stone with round towers 
or abutments at the angles and sides. It was in the 
Saracenic style and had doubtless been erected many 
ages back, for Time had now decorated its walls with 
green tresses waving from every gaping chink. A stone 
fountain, which still furnished refreshing water, stood 
before it, and a merry cascade played near by. We 
penetrated deeper and deeper among the mountains as 
we advanced, and in one place passed through a narrow 
passage cut twenty feet deep in the rock. Nothing 
was visible but the barren and desolate peaks which 
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rose in gloomy majesty around us, when the sight of 
verdure suddenly burst upon us. As we descended yet 
deeper into the ravine, trees and gardens appeared, and 
we entered, before we were aware of it, the beautiful 
eity of Bitlis. 



CHAPTER XII. 


BITLIS. 

Arrival—Interview with the Governor— Mr Host—The Banker 
—Situation of the Town—Buildings and Streets — Trade— 
Fruits — Evening Scene—Visit to the Armenian Bishop— 
Mosque—Adventure— Medresseh — Population — Manners — 
Armenians — Kurds—Character of the Mountain Kurds— De¬ 
vil-worshipper —Government—Antiquities—Regrets—Arme¬ 
nian Hospitality. 


The kindness of the British Consul at Erzroum had 
provided me with a letter to a wealthy Armenian of Bit- 
lis, and, on entering the town, I made my way directly to 
one of the principal khans, with the hope of finding him 
there. The crowd which pressed upon us as we dis¬ 
mounted, was so great, that we could not stir to the 
right hand nor to the left. I inquired for the merchant, 
and he soon appeared, but when he heard that the letter 
which I had brought was an introduction to his hospi¬ 
tality, he professed to know nothing of the friend from 
whom I came recommended. . Finding the crowd in¬ 
crease and their curiosity becoming rather troublesome, I 
returned the letter to my pocket and asked to be con¬ 
ducted to the Bey of the city, who, I accidentally heard, 
was in one of the rooms of the khan. In a few minutes 
I was in his presence. He sat in one corner of the room, 
gaily dressed in the Kurdish costume. His whole ap¬ 
parel was white, and his peaked cap was bound with 
shawls of the liveliest colours. He was young, with a 
fine open face and a good form. He saluted me grace- 
vol. x.— 19. 
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fully as I entered, and pointed to a seat near him. Pipes 
and coffee were brought, and he began by asking some 
common-place questions as to my country, name, <fcc. 
He was more curious, however, to know my real design 
in travelling and pressed the question with considerable 
importunity. I told him, in plain terms, that my object 
was to see different people and countries, and to observe 
manners, characters, and religions. He could not un¬ 
derstand it — an Oriental never can understand the 
motive of one who travels either for information or plea¬ 
sure. I have sometimes heard Turks speak of the loco¬ 
motive propensity of the English as a species of insanity. 
The Bey was not satisfied, and asked what had brought 
me into so strange a place as Kurdistan. I replied that 
its very strangeness was my motive, that I wished to see 
what nobody else had seen. He was not contented and 
grew suspicious. Finding that nothing else would avail, 
I intimated that I was travelling with proper credentials, 
and directed John to exhibit the Firman of the Sultan. 
It was received by his secretary, who opened it and offer¬ 
ed it to the Bey, pronouncing at the same time the single 
word, “ Mahmoud .” The' Bey, instead of receiving it 
with the customary demonstrations of respect, waved his 
hand contemptuously in token of refusal. 1 then drew 
forth the bouyouroultou of the Pasha of Erzroum, and 
handed it to the scribe. When the Bey heard what it 
was, he ordered it to be read, and, at the close, drawing 
himself up, made some remark in Kurdish to the crowd 
who had gathered about the entrance. The meaning, 
of course, I could not understand, but the tone and expres¬ 
sion of face which accompanied it, showed that it was of 
a bold character. The bouyouroultou, however, had its 
desired effect. The Bey added in Turkish that 1 must 
be provided for, and looking round upon the crowd who 
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thronged the entrance, added, « We paust assign him to 
some one who is able to show him proper attention, n 
and then, as his eye fell on the Armenian to whom I 

had brought the letter, “M-, will you receive him 

as a guest?” My Armenian, laying his hand upon his 
heart, professed himself all zeal to comply with the 
wishes of the Bey, and, turning to me with an equivocal 
smile of welcome, requested me to follow him. I did so, 
with a secret feeling of vexation at being thus unceremo¬ 
niously thrust upon his reluctant hospitality, but I en¬ 
deavoured to console myself with the thought that I was 
an instrument of justice to punish him for his parsimony. 
When we had arrived at his house, he conducted me to 
a balcony looking out upon a garden and shaded with 
magnificent fruit-trees. Here carpets and cushions were 
spread for us, and we were invited to repose. The mo¬ 
tive for forgetfulness being now removed, my host’s 
memory suddenly revived, and I delivered him the letter 
whiqh I had brought for him. Though in Armenian, 
he could not read it himself, but, with the aid of his son, 
contrived to make out a lame interpretation, which grati¬ 
fied him so much that he afterwards showed the letter 
to all his friends. 

In the evening, another Armenian, the banker of the 
Bey, came in to make our acquaintance. He welcomed 
us to Bitlis with the warmest cordiality, lavished upon 
us compliments in overwhelming profusion, made the 
most unbounded offer of his services, and concluded by 
insisting upon our being his guests on the morrow. I 
hardly knew to what to attribute this profuse kindness, 
but I was very grateful to meet with so warm a friend, 
and began to feel quite at home. The next morning he 
ealled again, but, alas, how changed ! There was no 
welcome, no compliment, and the invitation for the day 
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seemed entirely forgotten. The melancholy truth at 
last came out, that our new friend had come to us the 
evening before from the midst of his nightly potations, 
and it was under their influence that he had made all 
the fair speeches which the soberness of the morning had 
dissipated. 

Bitlis cannot fail to interest and surprise a stranger at 
first sight. Its picturesque situation among the moun¬ 
tains, and the singular internal appearance which the 
peculiar construction of its buildings gives it, make it 
entirely unlike most other Eastern towns. The moun¬ 
tains form three deep valleys, which come down from 
the north, south-east and west, to a junction where the 
city stands, extending its arms up into each of them. 
Three little streams, following the same course, descend, 
unite, and flow off together in one river emptying into the 
Tigris, which is said to be twenty-four hours distant. The 
streets of the town run in terraces along the steep sides 
of the valleys, and the passenger in looking up is often 
surprised to see houses and walls above his head. Most 
of the houses have gardens attached to them, which give 
to the city, from some points of view, the appearance of 
a paradise in the midst of bare and verdureless moun¬ 
tains. The mosques, houses, garden walls, and every 
other structure about the city, are built of a fine kind of 
sand-stone, with which the region abounds. It is cut 
into cubic blocks for building, and imparts to the city an 
air of remarkable regularity and solidity. In some 
houses the interior as well as the exterior walls are of 
this same stone. The streets of the city are ill-paved, 
though something better might be expected where so 
cheap and excellent materials for paving abound. The 
position of the town renders many of the streets steep and 
difficult. In riding through them I was sometimes com- 



polled to dismount* in order to make an ascent The 
bazars are extensive, covered, and well filled. They 
are built of stone, and the different parts of the interior 
show8ome management in the separate disposition of 
the various kinds of merchandize and trades. 

The trade of the city is with Persia through Van, with 
Erzroum, Diarbekir, Mossoul and Bagdad. The road 
to Mossoul is a dangerous one of eighty hours, or fifteen 
days. Jizireh is distant forty-eight hours, Diarbekir the 
same, Bagdad 220 and Busra 300. These fare the es¬ 
timates which I received from good authority in the 
place, but I cannot vouch for correctness in a matter 
where it is so difficult to procure authentic information* 
Raw cotton is brought from Persia, and cotton cloths are 
manufactured in the town. The other principal articles 
of trade are woollens, tobacco and gall-nuts. There are 
large dye-houses and as many tanneries in the place. 
Rakee is distilled only for the consumption of the city, 
which amounts to sixty okkas, or about 150 pounds, 
daily.* Fish are brought in considerable quantity from 
the lake of Van and salted. Gum Arabic is a large arti¬ 
cle of trade, 15,000 okkas, intended chiefly for the Euro¬ 
pean markets, being annually carried away. The city 
has seven khans, two of which are exclusively for mer¬ 
chants, and the trade employs 200 caravan horses own* 
ed in the place, besides a large number owned elsewhere* 
The streams which run through the valleys supply no 
less than thirty-two grist-mills, and are crossed by as 
many bridges of stone. I met in Persia with a gentle-' 
man who had once passed through Bilik, as bearer of 
dispatches from the ambassador at Tehran to the Turk* 
kh camp at Diarbekir* He added to my notes on BiUis, 

• In the East, liquids as well as solids are sold by weight* 

19 * 
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a fact in which, as an Englishman, he was probably 
more interested than myself. There are, he said, in 
the town, twenty-five butchers’- stalls where beef is sold. 
If the statement is correct, it is a very remarkable one to 
be recorded of an Eastern city. 

The gardens of the town abound in a great variety of 
excellent fruit, among which are the apple, pear, mul¬ 
berry, cherries and grapes of different kinds, the quince, 
apricot, peach, different species of melons, the fig, pome¬ 
granate, filbert, walnut and several others of which I 
had never before heard even the names. The market 
was well supplied with early fruits and vegetables, among 
the latter of which the cucumber was very abundant. 
The inhabitants boast the salubrity of the climate and 
the remarkable longevity of the people. I was disposed 
to believe them, for, during my own stay, the days were 
not immoderately warm, and the nights, which I spent 
in the open air, were remarkably calm, serene and pure. 
The robust and healthful appearance of the men, and 
the comeliness and fresh hue of the children also attested 
the genial character of the climate. 

I spent the day in visiting places and persons, and 
the night in quiet repose upon the balcony. As I was 
sitting there one evening, enjoying the gentle calm and 
stillness of the hour, I heard distant music and a song, 
which gradually approached the house, and at length 
ceased before the gate. Soon after, our old friend the 
banker appeared upon the balcony, followed by two or 
three companions and a train of musicians and singers* 
He seated himself familiarly by my side and ordered the 
music and song to commence, while our host hastened 
away to prepare an entertainment for his guests. Our 
banker was even more profuse in his compliments and 
offers of service than on the evening of our arrival He 
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particularly pressed upon me the use of his horses in my 
perambulations about the town. Thinking that a com* 
pliance would be the most effectual lesson for him, as well 
as conduce greatly to my own comfort, I accepted the offer 
on the spot, promising to send for them the next morn¬ 
ing. When morning came, the banker had as before 
quite forgot the events of the evening, and appeared 
mortified upon being reminded of his promise. He per¬ 
mitted the horses to be taken away by the servant whom 
I sent for them, but was afterwards more cautious in 
his words. 

I availed myself of this new facility to visit some of 
the more remote parts of the town, and, first of all, went 
to pay my respects to the Armenian bishop. The 
church where he resided was situated far up one of the 
valleys. There was nothing of peculiar interest about 
it, excepting that it had a bell, a privilege which 1 had 
supposed was granted only to the church of the Catho- 
licos at Etchraiadzin. The Bishop himself did not 
know how to account for the distinction, excepting from 
the remoteness of the place and its position within the 
borders of Kurdistan. The circumstance, though a 
slight one, indicated an extraordinary degree of religious 
freedom. Mussulman big6try has long since deprived 
the churches of the East of the poor privilege of using 
bells, and to the same cause is, doubtless, to be attributed 
the generally plain and unpretending exterior of the 
churches themselves. It was delightful to witness a 
portion of the oppressed and scattered Armenians enjoy¬ 
ing here, within the ancient borders and among the 
noble mountains of their father-land, something of the 
immunities of freeborn Christians. 

We found the Bishop seated upon a carpet under the 
trees of a garden adjoining the church. He would have 



arisen, with the aid of his servants, to receive ns as we 
approached, if we had not hurried forward to prevent 
him. “I am old,” said the venerable man, slowly 
passing his trembling hand over his silvery beard. The 
Armenians say that he is a hundred aud twenty yean 
of age. He spoke, in feeble tones, of some of the events 
of his long life, while we sat by him on the carpet. He 
had formerly exercised the Episcopal office in Constanti¬ 
nople, but for the last twenty years had been resident in 
Bitlis. He gave me several items of information re¬ 
specting his people, which will be found scattered about 
in other places, as occasions may call them out. While 
we were conversing, two or three of his presbyters came 
in, and, after making their obeisance, remained standing 
in reverent silence before him. This deep respect ap¬ 
peared to be both appropriate and impressive. I have 
often witnessed it elsewhere in Turkey. Though a pe¬ 
culiarity perhaps, no one, I think, will be disposed to 
account it one of the corruptions of the Eastern 
Churches. 

After bidding adieu to the Bishop, I visited the prin¬ 
cipal mosque, situated near the centre of the city. The 
interior was dark and gloomy, and offered nothing of in¬ 
terest I had entered without any attempt at disguise, 
and as the servants who accompanied me were Christians, 
I supposed that I should myself be recognized as such. 
Just as I was retiring, however, the Imam came in, and 
stepping up to John, who stood near the door, demanded, 
in a furious tone, whether I were a Mussulman. John 
adroitly replied, by asking in return, whether they ad¬ 
mitted any besides Mussulmans to the mosque. “ No,” 
was the prompt reply. “ Why do you ask then,” re¬ 
torted John, “ whether As is a Mussulman ? If he is 
one, your question ^ impertinent If he is not one, why 
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have you admitted him?” The dexterity of the reply 
raised a laugh from the crowd at the door at the expense 
of the Imam, who, after pausing for a moment to com¬ 
prehend the logic of it, apologized, by saying that a 
Giaour had entered the mosque two or three years be¬ 
fore, and he was unwilling that such an event should 
happen again. While this altercation was going on, I 
was engaged within, and was not aware of what had 
transpired, until John afterwards explained it to me. 

While I was surveying the mosque, an invitation was 
sent to me by one of the teachers to visit the medresseh, 
situated immediately in the rear. It was small, con¬ 
sisting, as usual, of a low range of buildings around a 
square court. The institution had five teachers. One 
was engaged in giving a lesson in penmanship to a class 
of young men. Another was lecturing, in a recess 
opening on the court, to a single pupil who sat almost in 
contact with him. The master was absorbed in his 
subject, and took no notice of us, while the pupil was 
evidently undergoing a severe conflict between respect 
for his teacher and curiosity concerning the strangers 
present. His eye would now fix with reverent attention 
upon the lecturer, and now wander stealthily away to 
observe what was passing in the court. There are 
thirty-two mosques and eight medressehs in Bitlis, of 
which those now described are the principal. 

The population of the city is estimated at 2000 Mus¬ 
sulman and 1000 Armenian families. As the same es¬ 
timate wras given me by all of whom I inquired, I have 
no doubt that it is nearly correct. In general, however, 
my reports of population, although collected with great 
care, must be regarded only as approximations to the 
truth. The want of a regular census in the East ren¬ 
ders perfect accuracy impossible. There are, also, in 
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Bitiis fifty families of Jacobites, who have a church and 
two priests. These are probably all the Christians of 
the Jacobite Church to be found in the northern regions 
of Kurdistan. The manners of the people of Bitiis are 
more free aod gay than is common in Turkish towns. 
As I sat in my balcony I could often hear the sound of 
music and the voice of merriment breaking upon the 
stillness of the evening. This gaiety, however, is min¬ 
gled with no extraordinary refinement of manner; on 
the contrary, one is often annoyed by an indelicacy ex¬ 
tremely offensive. I was astonished, on awaking the 
first morning after my arrival, to find all the male part 
of the family assembled on the balcony to see me dress, 
and my confusion was not a little increased on perceiv¬ 
ing that the female portion had stationed themselves, for 
the same purpose, behind the lattice which separated the 
balcony from the inner apartments of the house. When 
I ventured to remark upon these and other such like 
novelties, the universal apology was, u What else can 
you expect? This is Kurdistan.” 

I have nowhere found the Armenians more respected 
and influential than in Bitiis, and consequently have 
seldom found them more intelligent and truly respectable. 
They have eight churches and four priests. Each of 
the churches is, in truth, a monastic establishment, and 
the number of monks is very considerable. The churches 
which I visited were all so dark that I could distinctly 
see nothing which they contained. Two or three of 
them were large, with vaulted roofs supported by stone 
columns, and walls covered with paintings. Connected 
with one of them was the only Armenian school in the 
city, containing two hundred pupils. 

There are no Kurds permanent residents in the place, 
although many come from the mountains and find a 




ome there in the winter. They also appear in die 
.eets in summer, but I saw less of them than in Mousb. 
As 1 was sitting with my host one afternoon in a little 
bower in the garden, formed by an overarching vine, an 
old Kurd from the mountains entered. He was bent 
with age and infirmities, but wore the common armour 
of the mountaineer, and his fierce little eye seemed never 
at rest. He was the owner of large herds and flocks in 
the mountains. The account of his possessions given 
me by my host, almost equalled the inventory of Job 
after his affliction. He had come to conclude a contract 
with the Armenian for the partial sale of a mare, of 
which the latter was to receive a certain proportion of 
the foals. When the terms were settled, the Kurd took 
the hand of the Armenian, and solemnly swore by Allah 
faithfully to perform his part of the contract. This 
mode of concluding bargains illustrates many passages 
and allusions of Scripture. 

The character of the mountain Kurds, according to 
all the information which I could gather concerning 
them, was agreeable with my own impressions. Their 
life is simple and pastoral. In the towns they profess 
themselves Mussulmans, but in the mountains they live 
without religion. Feuds and quarrels are frequent 
among them, and often end in bloodshed. Mutual con¬ 
fidence is almost unknowu, and they always wear their 
arms for fear of each other. It is from them alone that 
the danger of travelling in these parts arises. Yet they 
are not a brave people, nor have they any of the high 
and manly qualities I have observed in other Kurds. 
Their robberies are dastardly affairs. They seldom at¬ 
tack armed travellers, except in very superior numbers. 
They assault, more commonly, peaceful caravans, or de¬ 
fenceless villages. All the villages from Erzroum to 
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Bit!is, and from Tan to Salmas are more or less exposed 
to them. They are generally looked upon by the inha-^ 
bitants of the cities with great aversion. 

Another strange character whom I met at Bitlis, was 
a Yezidee, or devil-worshipper, of Mesopotamia. He 
was a farrier, and being in the employ of my host, occa¬ 
sionally made me a visit, and sometimes ate with me. 

I endeavoured to glean something from him respecting 
his religion, but, although he received my inquiries with 
good-humour, he could be induced to make no con¬ 
fessions. 1 observed nothing singular in his habits, be¬ 
sides a practice of holding his little cup of wine with 
both hands. I did not, at the time, suppose it to be 
anything more than an awkward habit of his own, but I 
afterwards found, in Mesopotamia that the same was a 
universal practice of the Yezidees. Their great reve¬ 
rence for every thing Christian is well known, and this 
custom may have arisen from a sui>erstitious fear of 
spilling upon the ground a liquid used in a Christian 
sacrament 

The Bey of Bitlis is himself a Kurd, and a brother 
of the Pasha of Moush, within whose province the city 
falls. The manner in which he received me shows 
with how free a spirit he holds his authority. He seem¬ 
ed, indeed, more like an independent chieftain, ruling in 
his own hereditary right, than a governor deriving his 
power from another. The same spirit prevails among 
the people. The name of the Sultan seldom reaches 
their eare. Retired within their own mountains, they 
think of no other country or ruler but the city they live 
in and the Bey who governs it. This indeed, to some 
degree, is Eastern feeling everywhere. The Turk has 
no name for patriotism. His local attachments seldom 
reach beyond his own village or town. One of the 
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greatest evils of the late Sultan’s [reform was the ruth¬ 
less manner in which these attachments were violated, 
and peaceful villagers were hurried away to recruit regi¬ 
ments in distant parts of the Empire. 

Bitlis offers some interesting proofs of its own anti¬ 
quity. Fragments of stone, with remains of sculpture 
upon them, are seen in the walls of houses and gardens. 
One which I saw bore the figures of two lions rampant. 
The stranger is shown an ancient and deserted medres- 
seh in the old style of Mussulman architecture, the wort, 
evidently, of the same ages in which the khans before 
spoken of, were built. But the most imposing remains 
are the ruins of an extensive castle near the centre of 
the town. It is built on the craggy sides of a rock 
which forms the angle between two of the valleys, and 
the passenger, as he walks through the street, is surprised 
to see its walls towering above him to the height of se¬ 
veral hundred feet. Some inscriptions in Arabic are 
found in the interior, which was occupied only by a few 
poor families, who had taken refuge there. The inscrip¬ 
tions add another proof to the style of the remains within 
and without the city, that it has anciently been a strong 
hold of some Saracenic ruler. 

So pleasant were the hours which I spent in Bitlis, 
that I sincerely regretted the approach of that of my de¬ 
parture. I was loath to launch out from this quiet 
haven upon a way which threatened greater dangers 
than we had yet encountered, and there were hours 
when I thought that I could hardly expect'to find any 
sphere, in which I could spend my life with higher hopes 
of usefulness than among this interesting people. But 
the greater part of my work was still before me, and my 
motto must still be, Onward. The pain of departure 
was, however, considerably alleviated by the manifest 
vol, i.—20 
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desire of my host for its arrival. He had not ceased to 
complain of my presence as an intrusion, and went so 
far, on one occasion, as to inquire of me, whether it was 
the custom in Frank countries to thrust guests upon a 
private man uninvited. I described to him our comfort¬ 
able hotels. He sighed a regret that there were no such 
establishments in Bitlis. I, from my heart, sighed too. 
He seemed determined that we should profit little by his 
hospitality. Our fore would have disgraced the mean¬ 
est village. No article but rakee was offered os in abun¬ 
dance—a circumstance from which John inferred that 
rakee must be cheap in Bitlis. I was even indebted for 
my pleasant resting-place upon the balcony, to his deter¬ 
mination not to receive me into his house. The hours 
which I passed there were, however, none the less de- N 
fightful on this aocount. In calm repose, during the 
heats of noon-tide, and in the hushed stillness of the 
evening, I found many a moment for quiet and pleasing 
meditation. The soft airs of the night made my slum¬ 
bers light and sweet, and I was awaked in the morning 
by the early matins of numerous birds singing in the 
branches above me. 

The evening before my departure I was invited to 
spend at the house of one of the principal Armenians of 
the place. I went at sunset and found several guests 
already arrived. They were seated in two rows on 
opposite sides of the room, and the master sat below them 
all. They all rose as I entered, while the host con¬ 
ducted me to a seat in the recess of the window at the 
head of the apartment. When all were again seated, 
Sherbet, followed by rakee and sweet-meats, was sent 
round—a ceremony which was often repeated before 
dinner. This important meal was at length announced. 
Two waiters of great size were placed upon stools. 
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around which the guests seated themselves in two com¬ 
panies. Dinner was served up in Oriental style. One 
dish rapidly succeeded another until it became a task to 
taste of those which followed. Rakee was served, at the 
same time, in small glasses, but with a frequency which 
threatened to endanger the sobriety of the company. I 
thought it my duty, at the hazard of seeming to slight 
the hospitality of my entertainer, to set an example of 
abstinence. The master did not sit at meat, but stood 
by, attending to the wants of his guests and giving di¬ 
rections to his servants. The compliments with which 
I was greeted were as Oriental as the scene about me. 
My coming was a gift from God; it was the appearance 
of a rose in a garden where it had never before been 
seen. John, who was present, was complimented as a 
Constantinopolitan by a health to Sultan Mahmoud, 
whose virtues were extolled with a formality and vehe¬ 
mence which seemed not a little suspicious. After din¬ 
ner, the company resumed their seats, and an hour was 
filled up with music and song from a Kurdish musician. 
The scene, although orderly, was of a lighter kind than 
I would have chosen to be in, if I had foreknown its 
character. But I went away hoping that some good 
might have been done, by giving them, perhaps, the first 
idea they had ever received of temperance in the use of 
strong drinks. The party broke up at an early hour. 
The host accompanied me into the street and, on part¬ 
ing, seized and kissed my hand. 
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PROM BITLIS TO VASTAN. 

DEPARTURE — MUSICIANS — MULETEER — PILGRIMS — FRIENDS—PEAK OP 
NIMROD—FOREIGNERS IN BITLIS—ROBBERS—FIRST VIEW OF THE LAKE 
OF VAN—TILLAGES—WATER—ILLNESS—ELMALEU—NIGHT OF THE 4TH 
OF JULY—DIFFICULT PATH—POUGAH—KURDISH VILLAGES—PILFERING 
—WANDERING KURDS—A DANCE—DIFFICULT PASSAGE OF A MOUNTAIN 
COUNTRY ALONG THE SOUTHERN SHORE OF THE LAKE—ADVENTURE- 
AGRICULTURE—CASCADE—VIRTUE OF COLD WATER—AKHTAMAR. 

We left Bitlis on the morning of the 4th of J uly. Just 
before we started, several musicians in the service of the 
Bey came with their instruments, and regaled us with 
music while we ate our breakfast. We thought it at 
first an honour done us by the Bey himself, but it proved 
to be a voluntary act of the players for the sake of a 
present. I had thought it the safest course to put myself 
under a Kurd, and my host, who showed a wonderful 
alacrity to serve me when I began to speak of departing, 
readily undertook to provide one for me. The bargain 
was struck, and the man promised to be at my lodgings 
early in the morning, but did not appear till the forenoon 
was half-spent. He was dressed in the Kurdish fashion, 
with the felt cap and striped pantaloons, the latter differ¬ 
ing from the European garment of the same name only 
in being somewhat more capacious. I was surprised 
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when I first saw such a mark of civilisation among 
the mountains of Kurdistan, but I soon found that it 
was quite a common habiliment. 

Our landlord was very profuse in his well-wishes 
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the mountains of Kurdistan, but I soon found that it 
was quite a common habiliment. 

Our landlord was very profuse in his well-wishes 
When the moment of parting came. He refused all 
compensation, and I distributed the sum which 1 in¬ 
tended for him among his children and domestics. 
Another musician, a strolling player, met us at the 
door as we mounted, and marched before us through 
the streets blowing harsh discord, nor could we prevail 
Upon him to desist, until we answered him with silver 
sounds. The streets were thronged with multitudes, 
both of men and women, who had come together, not 
to witness our departure, but to greet the arrival of a 
band of pilgrims from Mecca, whose approach had just 
been announced. A Western crowd, on such an occa¬ 
sion, Would be all on foot and in motion, but here all 
were seated by the road-side quietly talking and smok¬ 
ing. In most parts of Turkey, native Christians would 
sedulously keep aloof from all participation in the fes¬ 
tivity of such an occasion, and it is just at such times 
that Mussulmans are least disposed to see them present. 
But here there were quite as many Christians as 
Mussulmans, a circumstance which added another proof 
to the many which I saw, of the great intimacy existing 
between the two classes in Bitlis. I espied among them 
several of the friends that we had made in the city. 
They rose as we passed, and exchanged with us 
those Eastern greetings than which nothing can be 
more expressive, when uttered sincerely. As departing 
friends, we cried out to them, “ To God we commend 
you.” They replied, “God give you prosperity.” 
Even the little boys wished us “a safe road.” These 
expressions of good-will affected me at the moment, and 
20 * 
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seemed a happy augury for our journey through a more 
difficult country than we had yet traversed. 

Before we had passed the last of the throng, we de¬ 
scried the expected company approaching. First came 
the young Bey, dressed in his gayest costume, and 
mounted on a noble steed, which he managed perfectly. 
I remember still his martial bearing, and his open cheer¬ 
ful face. A long train of attendants followed. He 
drew up as we passed, and we seized the opportunity 
to apologize for not having waited upon him at hie 
castle, which stands upon one of the hills out of the 
town, by informing him that we had once called there fin 
his absence. He expressed the hope of seeing’us again 
and we rode on. Next came the pilgrims, mounted and 
looking cold and proud. The worst effect of the Mecca 
pilgrimage is, to create self-righteousness. In general, 
those who have performed it are the most bigoted and 
contemptuous of all Mussulmans. John saluted the 
company very respectfully as they passed, but they 
looked so well satisfied with themselves, that I thought 
it would be a waste of honour to imitate his example. 
A great crowd followed them, and, when these had pass¬ 
ed, \ve were left to pursue our way alone. 

For about five miles, our road was the same with that 
by which we approached the city. We then struck off 
N. E. and pursued our way over an uneven country. 
On our right were the mountains, bounding the oppo¬ 
site sideof the valley-before-mentioned, and on our left 
the gigantic peak called Nemrout Dagh, or, The Moun¬ 
tain of Nimrod, the same which gives its name to 
the range so called. It stood in a singular position, like 
a tower in the corner of a wall, just where the line of 
mountains turns rectangularly, going off, in one direc¬ 
tion; to form the Northern boundary of the plain of 
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Moush, and, in the other, towards the Western border 
of the Lake of Yan. My guide informed me that on 
the summit of this peak is a fountain of unknown 
depth, which is said to communicate with the little lake 
in which the Kara Sou rises. It may be the same 
source which St. Martin, on *the authority of ancient 
Armenian writers, mentions as existing in this re¬ 
gion.* 

At Bitlis, when inquiripg what European travellers 
had ever visited the city, we were told that a German 
had been there several years before, and had copied all 
the ancient inscriptions which he could find in the town. 
I conjectured this to be the unfortunate Schultz, of 
whom I afterwards heard more particularly at Van, but 
I have no positive information of his having visited 
Bitlis. I have since learned that two or three English 
travellers have passed through the city, but, besides the 
German just mentioned, the old inhabitants of whom I 
made inquiry, knew of no foreigner who had been in the 
country excepting a Russian, who was murdered while 
approaching the town, and when only a few hours dis¬ 
tant. We passed the spot where the event was said to 
have happened, just after turning off from the Moush 
road. 

While surveying it I was suddenly startled at seeing 
two horses, fully equipped, feeding in a little hollow 
close by the side of our path. I was, at the moment, 
lagging a little behind the party. My guide, who 
seemed eingularly affected by the sight, suddenly mo¬ 
tioned to me to ride up. We had advanced only a few 
paces when we espied the masters of the horses, sitting 
close under the bank, and so well concealed that we 
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did not discover them until we were within a few feet of 
them. Our guide offered them no salutation, and seem¬ 
ed endeavouring to appear as if he did not notice them. 
He rode by without turning his head, and we followed his 
example. But the hasty glance which I caught, sufficed 
to satisfy me respecting their character. They had the 
ferocious aspect of the mountain Kurds, and were too 
much and too well armed for honest travellers. They 
eyed us sharply until we had passed. There were three 
of them while we were four, for our Kurd had thought 
it best to take with him a stout Turk to act as guide in 
certain parts of the route, with which he was not ac¬ 
quainted. To this superiority of number we doubtless 
owed our safety, for we went on our way unmolested. 

Farther on we passed the ruins of an extensive Khan y 
among which were remains of baths and other buildings 
which showed the whole to have been formerly on a 
magnificent scale. 

Just three hours and a half after mounting our horses 
in Bv lis, and two hours after leaving the road to Moush, 
John, who was riding a few paces in advance, announced 
that the lake was in full view. Overjoyed at the sight 
of blue water, he cried out, as he first caught sight of it, 
Stamboul! Stamboul! It was in truth as glorious a 
prospect as could greet the eyes. It opened full upon 
us in an instant. On the right of it was a barrier of 
tall rocky mountains rising in successive peaks, crowned 
with snow. Here and there, from their base, a promon¬ 
tory was running its long nose far out into the water. 
On the left of the lake, the land sloped gently upward, 
broken into hills, which were the continuance of the 
Nimrod range and" which ended in the majestic form of 
Subhan, clothed far down its side with a robe of pure 
white. Between these two sides lay the lake, stretching 
off from us to the Bast. Its calm surface was reflecting 
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the deep azure of the sky. Its gentle repose mingled 
in most impressive harmony with the awful grandeur of 
the mountains, and the hush of stillness reigned over all 
like the presence of a spirit 

We were standing on the brow of a steep declivity, 
between the foot of which and the lake, was a slope 
covered with fruit-trees, like a garden. This slope was 
about two-thirds of a mile broad and two or three miles 
long, forming the South-Western bend of the lake. Near 
its Eastern extremity stood a village called Ourtab, and 
at its Western end another called Tadvan.* The 
latter has a little inlet which serves as an harbour 
and is commanded by a semi-globular mound with ruins, 
like those of a castle, upon it. We wound our way 
down the declivity and reached Ourtab in half an 
hour. 

Looking from this point, the general direction of the 
Southern shore of the lake is South of East, and the 
Western shore a little East of North East. We stopped 
two hours at the village and then struck down to the 
lake, which we reached in a quarter of an hour. As 
we stood by its edge I noticed that the water for a hun¬ 
dred yards from the shore, was of a milky whiteness. 
A light wind had arisen and the ripples were breaking 
with a low murmur on the sand. A row of birds, in 
size and appearance like gulls, were looking gravely into 
the water. I dismounted to taste of it. It must have 
changed its quality since olden times, or the ancient 
writers, both Armenian and Greek, have greatly erred in 
pronouncing it salt. It is brackish but not very disa¬ 
greeable to the taste. I have often quenched my thirst 
with worse. 

Close by where we came to the lake, was a field of red 
• See Appendix, IX, 
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clover in full luxuriance of growth. Here my Kurd 
insisted upon stopping to say his prayers, but, as he had 
not said them at noon, the most meritorious hour of the 
five, as it was not now a canonical hour, and as I never 
knew him to say them afterwards, during the whole 
journey, I am inclined to believe, what John suggested 
at the moment, that his sudden devotion was excited by 
the thought that the time necessary for it would afford 
his horses a fine opportunity to regale themselves on clo¬ 
ver. The delay was probably more beneficial to them 
than to me. I had felt, before leaving the village, con¬ 
siderable indisposition, which had nqw increased to a 
fever. While we stopped, my position on my horse be¬ 
came so irksome that I dismounted and flung myself 
upon the grass. It was fresh and moist and doubtless 
added to my disorder, for I journeyed on, the rest of the af¬ 
ternoon, with great difficulty.' Our course skirted the 
lake and lay over rugged hill sides which descended to 
its brink. Most of the ground was covered with dwarf 
oaks, but here and there we passed through open groves 
of fruit trees apparently growing without culture amidst 
the wilder vegetation. 

We reached, a little past six, the Armenian village of 
Elinaleu, nestling amidst a grove of fruit trees at the 
. head of a little cove, itself completely sheltered by the 
surrounding rocks and trees. The scene was so retired 
and quiet that it seemed the very home of peace. The 
women were uncovered, as they generally are in the 
villages, and were spinning cotton before their doors; 
They appeared more neat and thrifty than I had been 
accustomed to see. But, what was best and strangest of 
all, they were kind to me. I wished to spend the night 
in the open air, but they dissuaded me from it by say¬ 
ing that the vicinity of the lake rendered it damp. The 
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lodgings provided for me by the Kiahya, were in a sub¬ 
terranean guests’ apartment at the end of a dark pas¬ 
sage some forty feet in length. There was no aperture 
in the room for the light or air, and it was crowded with 
cattle. I wrapped my cloak about me and laid upon the 
ground. Even there I could not save myself from the 
incursions of vermin, which got beneath my clothes and 
tormented me almost to madness. The heat and stench 
of the stable were well nigh insupportable. What with 
all these, my fever increased and effectually prevented 
me from forgetting my troubles in sleep. I lay all night 
tossing from side to side, struggling to command myself 
to repose, and praying that 1 might be spared from sick¬ 
ness in the midst of a barbarous and friendless land* 
Towards morning my fever subsided, I gained a little 
sleep and rose sufficiently refreshed to pursue my journey. 
Such was the day and night of a Fourth of July in 
Kurdistan. 

The next was my birth-day. We rode for three hours 
over the rough and mountainous region which borders 
the lake, sometimes making our way over the rugged 
summits of head-lands which jutted into it, and some¬ 
times creeping along their face almost perpendicularly 
above the water. In such a position we met a caravan 
of fifty hones, coming from Van and laden with cotton. 
We succeeded in passing them, only by drawing up our 
little party into a niche in the rock, which fortunately 
offered at the moment. At the end of three hours we 
struck inward over the mountains, to get round the head 
of a promontory which was too bold and high to admit 
a passage near the lake, and at length reached th e Kur¬ 
dish village of Pougah. 

These villages of the Kurds are altogether more neat 
and respectable than those of the Christians. Instead 
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of being built, like the latter, half subterraneous, they are 
entirely above ground and are constructed with more 
regularity. The people who inhabit them are distinct 
from the wild Kurds of the mountains. They follow 
the quiet pursuits of husbandry, remaining in their villa¬ 
ges, excepting in the hot months, when many of them 
choose a cooler position and spend the summer in tents. 
Others are always stationary in the villages. Most of 
those between Bitlis and Van have come over the moun¬ 
tains from the South and formed all their villages within 
twelve years, changing, as they told me, a nomadic for a 
settled life. The Armenians fear them, but I could not 
learn that they have any thing to complain of against 
them more than Christians in other parts can bring 
against the Mussulmans. They assume a tone of au¬ 
thority towards the Armenians and treat them with the 
freedom of superiors. The latter regard them as intru¬ 
ders among them and heartily wish them beyond the 
mountains. Notwithstanding their former character, 
they appear superior, in every respect, both to the Arme¬ 
nians and Turks of this region. They are chiefly hus¬ 
bandmen and apparently industrious and good ones. 
They are far more cleanly in their houses and persons 
and generally better dressed. Their faces are open, 
cheerful and intelligent. Their women go unveiled, 
but are modest and often beautiful* Their children are 
well formed, active and bright As a people they are the 
best looking peasantry thatJ found in the East. I never 
saw a mosque in their villages, but they profess them¬ 
selves good Mussulmans and have an Imam who con¬ 
ducts the prayers in his own house* They are on the 
whole more strict in their devotions than the Turks, but 
they have hardly any intelligent idea of the religion 
which they profess. 
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The Kurds of Pougah received us well and set before 
lis an excellent breakfast. They took us, from our dress, 
to be Turkish officers, but we did not judge it best to 
give them any information with regard to ourselves. 
One of them, however, came forward and offered us a 
fine little boy for the service of the Sultan. 

My fever had returned soon after leaving Elmaleu, but 
subsided a little when I had gained a shelter from the 
sun. It left me, however, so weak that I found myself 
obliged to seek refreshment by sleep before starting again. 
I, therefore, directed John to sit upon the watch while I 
took a nap, and stretching myself upon my cloak, cov¬ 
ered my face with my handkerchief to screen it from the 
light, and lay still, endeavouring to compose myself to 
sleep. 

Before many minutes had passed, I overheard John 
communicating to our Kurdish guide the same order I 
had given to him, and soon after heard from him cer¬ 
tain nasal sounds which afforded indubitable evidence 
that he was not in a condition to be very vigilant. The 
guide himself soon grew weary of his watch, and, at 
length, but insensibly, doubtless, followed John’s example. 
Our Turk was away tending the horses. While all this 
was passing, a crowd of the villagers sat round us in si¬ 
lent observation. Presently I observed that the conver¬ 
sation which they had been carrying on with us in 
Turkish suddenly changed to Kurdish, and soon after 
I felt a hand in ray pocket twitching at something with¬ 
in. I immediately threw off the handkerchief from ray 
lace, deliberately sat up and looked round to detect the 
offender. He was a Turk who had overtaken us on the 
road, and made us very flattering offers of service. I did 
not at first like his appearance, for he had a malicious 
and sinister look. I had made several attempts to part 
vol. i.—21 
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company with him, but if we rode fast he was better 
mounted and would ride faster, and if we slackened our 
pace, he reduced his in equal proportion. He appeared 
a little confused at being caught, but soon recovered him¬ 
self. Some of the villagers had stolen away. Others 
were still sitting by and doubtless were accessary to the 
act, for, with all their good qualities, the village Kurds 
have an incurable love of pilfering. I immediately call¬ 
ed up John and, rebuking him for his negligence, told 
him I was ready to mount. I did not endeavour to con¬ 
ceal from the villagers that I was offended by what had 
been done, but, having remunerated the family who 
had entertained me, rode away without bidding them 
adieu. 

I was still too feeble to ride far, and my guide promised 
to stop at the village of Geullu, one and a half hours 
distant, a large village, as he informed me, inhabited by 
Armenians. Our road lay over a rich plain, embosom¬ 
ed in the mountains, many acres of which were covered 
with grain. Here we descried a line of black tents in¬ 
habited by wandering Kurds, a kind distinct from those 
of the villages and leading a sort of gipsy life. They 
were amusing themselves with dancing w 7 hen we first 
observed them, but, as soon as they saw us, they broke 
from their ranks and ran towards us, dancing as they 
came. One, who appeared to be the chief among them, 
seized John’s horse and demanded a present. John as¬ 
sented, on condition of a dance from the whole company. 
Forthwith they begun, young and old, men with gray 
hairs and little children, women with infants at their 
breasts and maidens, all moving to the music of the tarn, 
bourine. When the dance had ceased, they rushed for¬ 
ward for their expected presents. One of the girls seiz¬ 
ed my bridle with one hand, while, with the other, she 
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dexterously attempted to pick my pockets, uttering all 
the time the only word of Turkish she seemed to know 
— Bakshish . # Others performed the same service for 
the rest of the parly, chuckling all the time with the 
greatest good nature imaginable. Notwithstanding this 
troublesome propensity, I could not but admire their open 
faces full of mirth. From old to young they appeared a 
comely race. Some of the girls, especially, slightly 
formed and with nut-brown complexions glowing with 
health and exercise, would have been accounted beauti¬ 
ful in more civilized lands than the hills of Kurdistan. 

Geullu was in sight when we left this party, bat my 
guide deceived me by telling me that it was another vil¬ 
lage and that our lodging-place was a little in advance. 
Almost before I was aware we had reached the extre¬ 
mity of the plain and had begun to ascend. There 
was no village in sight but the one in our rear, and no¬ 
thing before us but a rough and steep mountain-side. I 
began to suspect that all was not right, but the Kurd 
persisted in advancing and I was too exhausted to resist. 
We could ascend only by keeping a zig-zag course. 
The path was composed of loose rocks which rolled ini' 
cessandy from beneath our feet, and so steep that I was 
able to retain my saddle only by clinging to my horse’s 
mane. 

Such passages, however, are not remarkable in East¬ 
ern travelling, and the present one might have passed 
without notice, if it had not been for the suffering 
which it cost me. I had become so weak that 1 was 
unable to hold up my head, and the effort of riding was 
so painful that 1 was several times on the point of suffer¬ 
ing myself to fall from my horse. The heat of the sun 
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seemed to be penetrating me and drying; up my blood. 
I thought I could feel every ray enter my flesh like 
burning iron. My brain was heated and the pulsations 
in my temples were painfully distinct. I looked up to 
the sun and its aspect seemed so merciless that my 
heart sank within me. Then I thought that God made 
it and that it was by his order that it consumed me. I 
remembered that I was in Christ’s work, that he had 
told his disciples they must expect to suffer, and the 
thought that I was suffering for his sake, stole so sweetly 
into my spirit as to overmaster all my pain and make 
me rejoice in it. We reached the top of the hill, de¬ 
scended and crossed over many others, until, four long 
hours after passing Geullu, we reached the village of 
Narnigas. John helped me to dismount and laid me 
upon the grass, whilst he prepared a couch of straw for 
me in a stable. 

The whole of this region which lies along the south¬ 
ern border of the lake, may be described in a word. 
Nearly parallel to the lake and about six miles distant, 
is a continuous range of mountains extremely rugged in 
appearance. They looked at the distance from which 
I viewed them, like bare rocks whose edges and peaks 
were sharp and pointed, as if cut into the angular and 
pyramidal forms which they bore. Snow rested on 
their highest summits. Between this range and the 
lake is an assemblage of lower mountains, covered with 
oak bushes and interspersed with plains of great rich¬ 
ness, from which beautiful slopes run up among the 
hills. Beyond the range, as the inhabitants informed 
me, the country is more level and inhabited by Kurds 
of the most ferocious character. Between the range and 
the lake are numerous villages of Armenians and Kurds. 
The former, I was told, have many convents in the 
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mountains. We passed within sight of two or three of 
them in our ride from Geullu to Narnigas. The lat¬ 
ter village was small and mean, inhabited by a mixed 
population of the two races who possess the land. 

When my couch was prepared, John assisted me to 
it, and helped me to lie down, for I was now incapable 
of any effort. Though in a stable, only a few feet re¬ 
moved from a herd of cattle, and lying on a bed of straw 
spread upon the bare ground, the sense of repose was a 
more perfect luxury than, in better times, the couch of a 
king could have afforded. It was destined, however, to 
be soon interrupted. About sunset, a party of Kurds 
came to the door and demanded admittance. I saw 7 at 
once that they were of the wrild mountain stock, and the 
Armenians of the village said they were strangers. John 
told them that they might find some other stable, but 
that the one we occupied was our own for the night, and 
we wished for no company. He told tj^em, moreover, 
that he knew 7 very well their custom was to spend the 
night in the open air, and that they were not asking 
admittance for the sake of a shelter. They persisted, 
however, in their demand, and the strife grew warm. 
At length they asked that one of their number should 
be admitted, but this, of course, only strengthened our 
suspicion of some evil design. When this demand also 
was refused, they became furious, and pressed forward 
to enter. John, who possessed great muscular strength, 
and was, when occasion demanded, as bold as a lion, 
sprang at once to his feet and, seizing the foremost of 
them, hurled him with great violence out of the door, 
and shut it upon them. He then fastened it as well as 
he could and, planting himself before it, threatened to 
offer effectual resistance to the first man who should at¬ 
tempt to enter. They returned the threats with abum 
21 * 
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dant interest, but no one ventured to carry them into 
effect. After loading us with all manner of abuse, they 
departed and left us to our repose. 

We had come down to the lake an hour before reach¬ 
ing Narnigas, but had immediately left it again, and on 
quitting the village, the following morning, we still pur¬ 
sued our way at a considerable distance from it. The 
hills now presented a new appearance. They were 
more verdant and of a more regular form than before. 
Our course led us through a fertile valley, well cultivated, 
and watered by a little stream with a mill upon it. After 
four hours’ travelling, we turned out of the valley into 
an extensive plain which conducted us once more to the 
shore of the lake. The Kurdish husbandmen were at 
work. In one place they were cutting grass with a 
sickle . I never before or afterwards, in the East, saw 
grass cut for fodder excepting in the Northern parts of 
European Turkey, nor did I ever, in auy other instance, 
see an agricuffural implement in form like the sickle. 
The food commonly given to cattle in Turkey is barley- 
straw, and the most common provender is barley. This 
is the most extensive product of agriculture in the Em¬ 
pire. Wheat is next. Oats and rye I have seldom seen, 
and corn is abundant only in European Turkey, where 
the meal is made into bread equal to the brown loaves of 
New England. The grain that was growing on the 
border of the lake of Van was now ripe and nearly six 
feet high. In another part of the plain a party were 
ploughing, and singing right merrily at their work. 
An Eastern peasant singing at his work ! This too was 
strange. I never heard it elsewhere, in those lands, 
than among the Kurds. 

On the Southern side of this plain, away from the 
lake, was a singular natural curiosity. From the top of 
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a high mountain-peak, a little stream descended in full 
view, and by a declivity so steep that from top to bottom 
the stream appeared a line of foam, looking in the dis¬ 
tance like a silver thread stretched up and down the 
mountain side. We had travelled about sixteen miles 
when we reached a Kurdish village, where I found a 
tree, and reposed under it for several hours. I had been 
riding in incessant pain all the morning, and my strength 
was now so entirely exhausted, that when I was called 
to mount again, I was unable to rise. I wished to spend 
the night in the village, but the Kurd declared it to be 
a dangerous place, and that nothing would induce him 
* to remain. John, too, was out of patience, and insolently 
asked me if I was going to die. After expostulating 
with them for some time, I happened to recollect what I 
had read in the memoir of Henry Martyn, of the relief 
which he received in a similar situation from the appli¬ 
cation of cold water. I determined to,try its virtue, and 
ordered John to pour a jar of it on the back of my head. 
The effect was instantaneous. The blood ceased to throb 
in my temples; my strength returned; I rose and 
mounted my horse. 

Our way now lay close along the shore. We were 
refreshed by a gentle breeze from the lake, and by the 
sight of its blue surface with its little isles. One of them, 
a few miles from the shore, was Akhtarnar, renowned 
in Armenian history as the seat of a Catholicos of that 
Church Though it lay without the precincts of my 
work, I should certainly have made a visit thither, ' 
had not the state of my health warned me to hasten for¬ 
ward to Van. I was told that I could find a boat at 
some of the villages which would convey me to the island, 
although the intercourse of the people with the shore is 
infrequent. The island appeared of a round form, and 
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barren and rocky. It has a monastery upon it, but I 
could not, with certainty, distinguish it from the shore. 
I learned at Yan that it was on an extensive scale, but 
the Armenians themselves knew little of the affairs of 
the bland. 
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FROM VASTAN TO VAN. 

Va*tan—Kurdish Bey—Mohammedan Piety—Rivers—Sha- 
nikoum—Illustration of Scripture—View of the Lake— 
Erdremid—Introduction to the Pasha of Van—Chairs— 
Homage—Lodgings. 

Thb ride from the last village to Vastan, was only 
about ten miles. Vastan itself is a name of great anti¬ 
quity, but the place has departed. It stood at the south¬ 
east corner of the lake, in an enchanting position, on a 
plain like that at the south-west extremity. There are 
now but five or six houses in the vicinity of the lake, but 
I was told that there were more in the gardens at the 
inner extremity of the plain, and that there are some 
slight traces of the ancient city remaining. The 
gardens themselves were in full view. They are the 
residence of several Kurdish Beys, or, as the Turks of 
this region and of Persia pronounce it, Begs. The resi¬ 
dence of the ruler of the place, is on the top of a conical 
bill, overlooking the plain, and wears the air of a castle. 

Besides the few houses near the lake, were an old 
mosque and medresseh, the first I had seen since leaving 
Bitlis. One of the houses was the residence of a Bey, 
of whom we asked shelter for the night. We were 
received into a comfortable building, adjoining the house, 
and evidently intended for the reception of guests. It 
had in the middle a platform or stage, with a balustrade 
around it, where we could repose without danger of 
being trodden upon by our horses in the night. As the 
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sun had not yet gone down, we preferred to sit for a 
while before the door, where carpets were spread for us. 
The Bey did not make his appearance for some time 
after our arrival, but I observed him eyeing us from a 
small window in the wall of his house. He sent us, 
however, a present of cherries and a bouquet of 
roses, in token of hospitality, and at last came himself. 
His sous, who had gathered round us, rose as he ap¬ 
proached, and his appearance was so venerable that I 
almost involuntarily did the same. He was slightly 
bowed with age, but his figure was still tall and com¬ 
manding. His beard, long since whitened by the frost 
of Time, descended to his breast. His face wore a 
grave, but kindly, aspect, and his whole appearance be¬ 
spoke the simplicity of patriarchal times. He laid his 
hand upon his heart and bade us welcome. We pressed 
him to a seat upon the carpet, while his sons stood 
respectfully before him. The eldest was about forty 
years and the youngest just entered into manhood. So, 
I thought, the patriarch Jacob may have often sat at 
even-tide before the door of his tent, surrounded by his 
manly sons. The old Bey knew no language besides 
his own, but one of the young men was able to serve as 
interpreter. 

When the sun had set, we retired to our apartment, 
and the Bey came in and ate and spent the evening 
with us. I have often met with Mussulmans who seem¬ 
ed to possess a deep religious feeling, and with whom I 
could exercise something of religious communion. I 
have sometimes had my own mind quickened and bene- 
fitted by the reverence with which they spoke of the 
Deity, and have sometimes mingled in harmonious con¬ 
verse with them on holy things. I have heard them 
insist with much earnestness on the duty of prayer, 
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when they appeared to have some spiritual sense of its 
nature and importance. I have sometimes found them 
entertaining elevated views of moral duty, and looking 
with contempt on the pleasures of the world* These 
are, indeed, rare characters, but I should do injustice to 
my own conviction, if I did not confess that I have found 
them. In these instances I have uniformly been struck 
with a strong resemblance to patriarchal piety. That 
reverence for God, that spirit of simple trust aud resigna¬ 
tion to his will, that disposition to observe the operations 
of his hand in the works of nature, and that kindly and 
beneficent feeling towards all which are the prominent 
characteristics of the faith of prophets and holy men of 
old, are also the peculiar trails of Islamism, whenever it 
assumes any thing of a spiritual character. And why 
should it not be so? It is essentially a transcript of 
the religion of the Old Testament, corrupted no more 
than that was corrupted when Mohammedanism arose. 
I would not appear as the panegyrist of the religion, nor 
would I deny to it what I sincerely believe to be its due. 
On the contrary, I exalt the religion of the Bible when I 
show that even its corruptions may sometimes have a 
beneficent tendency. 

These thoughts are suggested by my recollections of 
the Kurdish patriarch. When we sat down to eat, he 
implored a blessing with great solemnity, and rendered 
his thanks when we arose. Before he left us, he spread 
his carpet and offered his evening devotions with appa¬ 
rent meekness and humility, and I could not but feel 
how impressive are some of the Oriental forms of wor¬ 
ship, when I saw his aged head bowed to the earth in 
religious homage. I have not scrupled to adopt the 
same form when necessitated to perform the same duty 
in the presence of Mussulmans, avoiding, of course, their 
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various and oft-repeated prostrations. Tbe very posture 
helps to create a feeling of lowliness and humility, and 
has been, I think, wisely adopted, or rather preserved as 
an ancient Oriental usage, among the Mesopotamian 
Christians. 

We saw nothing of our venerable host the next morn¬ 
ing, but sent him our selam before we left. Our way 
continued along tbe water’s brink and soon turned the 
south-western extremity, and changed its direction from 
an easterly to a nearly north-westerly course. We pass¬ 
ed at this point the most considerable stream that we found 
running into the lake. Its length, we were told, does 
not exceed five or six miles, and its width where we 
crossed it was about twenty feet. We had before passed 
several shallow rivulets, but nothing worthy of notice. 
Still the lake, embosomed as it is in mountains, must 
receive annually large supplies from tributary streams. 
Yet it has no outlet, and is never known to rise above a 
certain height I was compelled to stop at an Arme¬ 
nian village called Shanikoum, and finding there a 
retired garden, I determined to spend the day. We en¬ 
tered it without permission, for none of the inhabitants 
would receive us into their houses or show us any 
civility. No one, however, disturbed our repose in the 
garden, and I enjoyed, for (he first time since leaving 
Bitlis, a few hours of retirement. 

We left with the declining sun, and rode two and a 
half hours over an uninteresting country. Excepting a 
few fields of grain standing in sheaves, all was a stony 
and barren soil. As we passed one of the fields, a little 
girl took up a sheaf, and came and placed it before our 
horses. This was to indicate that it was an offering, 
and we were expected to recognize the courtesy by a 
small present. This is a very prevalent custom in 
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Turkey. Lambs are often presented in the same way. 
Another custom is, for the traveller to invoke a blessing 
upon the grain while k is stjll growing in the field. The 
same is, doubtless, alluded to in Psalm cxxix., where 
those who hate Zion are likened to the useless grass 
upon the house-tops, to which they who go by do not 
say, The blessing of the Lord be upon you. 

The view from this point was very fine, and the whole 
scene was remarkably impressive. We were directly 
opposite the point at which we first approached the lake, 
and the whole breadth of its motionless surface stretched 
before us until lost in the misty distance. Beyond it 
the sun was going down. To the N.W. was the ma¬ 
jestic form of Subhan. u And there,” said the Turk as 
am turned a point ,“ is Van.” It appeared across a bay, 
upon a plain extending from the same range of moun¬ 
tains before noticed, which come down near the lake 
behind Vastan and sweeping round, still preserving their 
parallel direction, run off to the north and form the great 
boundary between Turkey and Persia. The town ap¬ 
peared like a mass of parched earth, with vineyards in 
front and a high rock towering behind it. For announc¬ 
ing this addition to the scene, the Turk demanded a 
bakshish. 

As it was too late to reach the city before night, and 
I wished on my first entrance, to present myself before 
the Pasha, we stopped at Erdremid, an Armenian vil¬ 
lage containing 100 families. It was built upon the 
steep side of a hill and the houses were well constructed 
of stone and above ground. Below it were gardens cov¬ 
ering at least a hundred acres. These are inhabited 
by Mussulmans, and contain, the villagers told me, a 
thousand bouses. The place is probably the site of an 
ancient city as there are still to be seen there some re- 

vol i.—22. 
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mains and inscriptions similar to those which 1 shall 
hereafter describe in Yan. # We found in it a comforta¬ 
ble resting-place and an excellent supper, both of them 
almost as great rarities as arrow-beaded inscriptions. 

We commenced our journey the next morning with 
unwonted alacrity. The distance to the city was short, 
but, as we were obliged to go round the head of the bay, 
we were nearly two hours in reaching it Our way was 
over a uniform plain, but the city sat so low that we 
could discern nothing besides the minarets. Some one, 
coming from the town, informed us that the Pasha was 
in his summer palace in the gardens. We therefore 
stopped outside the walls, while I sent forward the Turk 
with the firman and letter from Erzroum. He soon 
returned with three attendants, who announced them¬ 
selves as sent by the Pasha to escort me to the palace. 
As my fever was again upon me, I sent one of them to 
make my selam to the Pasha, with a request that he 
would appoint me lodgings and permit me to retire to 
them without ceremony. He was unsuccessful. The 
Pasha was ready to receive me—the Pasha was most 
anxious to see me—the Pasha would not detain me 
long,—and I could not avoid appearing. One of the 
escort, a Kurdish Effendi, who will again appear in our 
narrative, observing my dejection, remarked that I was 
receiving my honour rather indifferently. But I had 
not enough of physical energy left to appear otherwise; 
and the conduct of the Pasha, though Eastern polite¬ 
ness, seemed to me so unreasonable that I determined 
to show him my apology was no feint, and to look just 
as I felt. 

We passed the great gate of the palace and through 


* See Appendix, X. 
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its outer court to another lying upon a garden. 1 stopped 
just without it to divest myself of my boots and assume 
a pair of Turkish slippers, and then entered. On the 
opposite side of the court was a pavilion built in stone, 
open on three sides and connected, by the other, with the 
palace. There sat the Pasha. As he was still some 
forty feet distant, he had a good opportunity to observe 
me as I approached, and measure the etiquette with 
which he should receive me. My dress, worn and stain¬ 
ed with travel, and myself broken with illness and look¬ 
ing as forlorn and dejected as one of his own rayahs, I 
could not have presented a very formidable appearance. 
However, he received me civilly and with much more 
of respect than my outward man would indicate that I 
was entitled to. 

The pavilion in which the Pasha sat was built of 
stone, and supported on three sides by columns. Ample 
curtains were suspended from above, which could be 
raised or lowered at pleasure. One fountain playdd in 
the middle of the pavilion, and another in the court with¬ 
out The Pasha was a middle-aged man with a fine 
Osmanlee face. 

He Jmd put on, for the occasion, a cloak in the same 
style with that worn by the late Sultan, when abroad, 
with a gold-laced collar, and a golden clasp. He had 
also set a chair for me. I suppose he had never seen any 
other, and the sight of it made me ashamed of my own 
habits. What an idea of Western customs, I thought, 
must that tall, straight-backed, narrow-seated body- 
bearer give to an Oriental! I felt, too, how much less 
I was at my ease than the Pasha was, when I found 
myself perched upon it, and compelled, by its unyielding 
perpendicularity, to sit up straight* My reader will not 
understand the true nature of the position, without being 
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informed, that the chaif was one of those articles of 
Malta manufacture, made expressly for the Eastern 
market, and only, one would imagine, for a people 
who were not able to discriminate the proper qualities 
of such conveniences. Its back was as vertical as can 
be found in the most venerable remnant of Saxon anti¬ 
quity, its seat of twisted flag, yielding to the weight of 
the occupant, and sinking so low that the legs swung 
over the front as upon a fulcrum, the feet, the while, 
seeking in vain to reach the floor, and the nether extrem¬ 
ities tingling from lack of circulation. How much more 
natural and comfortable, 1 thought within myself, , is the 
Eastern mode of sitting. The sofa, our most luxurious 
article, is only an approximation to a Turkish divan. 

The Pasha asked many questions on America, and 
my object in visiting his country, to all which I answer¬ 
ed discreetly. He then sent for John, who made a low 
obeisance as he entered, and, at the Pasha’s bidding, 
knelt at the foot of his carpet. His examination ended, 
the Kurd was called. He went a degree farther in his re¬ 
spects than John, for he approached, knelt, kissed the 
border of the carpet, and then rising to his feet, stood 
with his hands folded before him. Upon being. ques¬ 
tioned, he had the assurance to say that he had been 
deputed by the Bey of Bitlis, in whose service he pro¬ 
fessed to be, to convey us into the presence of the Pa¬ 
sha. The whole story was a fabrication, and his con¬ 
duct had been an incessant torment to me from the mo¬ 
ment of our leaving Bitlis. The Pasha, however, bo* 
lieved him and, according to custom, ordered a present 
of fifty piastres to he made to him by his treasurer. 

The Pasha offered me a room in the palace, which 
looked out on the pavilion and court, and at noon sent 
me a rich breakfast from his own table. Finding my- 



self, however, exposed to constant observation, and feel¬ 
ing the need of retirement and repose, I begged the Pa¬ 
sha to assign to me a place of residence in the midst of 
the gardens. He readily complied with my request, and, 
as it was Saturday, I retired to my new lodgings before 
night 
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VAN. 

History of Van—Situation—Ancient Remains—Partial de¬ 
struction by Tamerlane—Gardens—Ancient Inscription 
—My Host—Repast—Etiquette or the Table—Eastern 
and Western Habits compared—Sunday—The Church— 
Government or Van—Military—Schultz—The City— 
Trade—Inhabitants—Character or the Armenians—The 
State or Mohammedanism in these Regions. 

Although my object in these pages is not to gratify & 
merely literary or scientific curiosity, I shall be pardoned 
if I dwell with some minuteness upon a city so little 
known and yet so venerable for its antiquity as Van. 
The ancient historians of Armenia pretend that it was 
built by Semiramis, queen of Assyria, who, after her 
conquest of the country, chose this for her summer resi¬ 
dence, and expended upon it her royal treasures. It 
afterwards fell into decay, and was restored by a king 
who flourished shortly before Alexander, and who gave 
to it his own name, the same which it now bears. 
Having again fallen, either beneath the shocks of war 
or the ravages of time, it was repaired by another king 
of Armenia about A. C. 150. A body of captive Jews 
were established there by the Armenian king Tigranes, 
and became very numerous. They were rooted out by 
the Persians, after their capture of the city, about A. D- 
350. None of the race are now remaining. Its citadel 
was then accounted the strongest post in Armenia 
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Doubttae it occupied tbe site of the present one, upon 
the apparently impregnable rock which overlooks the 
town. The city subsequently passed through several 
changes of domination, and in A. D. 1392 was taken by 
Tamerlane. It afterwards suffered another capture, and 
was finally taken by the Turks, A. D. 1533.* The 
history of its changes since that date, as the head of a. 
pashalik, which has been now half-independent of the 
sway of the Sultan, and now in open rebellion, would fill 
an interesting page in the modern history of the East; 
but we must turn to the present. 

The reader may, perhaps, imagine a plain extending 
from the mountains before described to the shore of the 
lake. Out of that plain, farther from the mountains 
than from the lake, but at a goodly distance from both, 
rises a calcareous rock to the height of several hundred 
feet, and about a mile in length.f It is entirely isolated, 
and preseuts so strong a contrast with the perfect level of 
the plain, that one is ready, at first sight, to pronounce it 
artificial. So indeed Schultz reported it to be; but upon 
careful examination, I could find nothing to justify the 
opinion. The direction of the rock is nearly East and 
West. The Southern side is a bare, solid, perpendicular 
face, while the Northern slopes gradually down to the 
plain. At the foot of the rock, on the Southern side, lies 
Van. The wall of the city, which is double, composed 
of earth, and in an excellent condition, is in the form of 
a semicircle, of which tbe rock itself is the base. What 
plainly proves that the latter is not artificial is, that no 
joints can be discovered, and it has all the indentures and 

* St. Martin, 1.137 et seq. 

t I measured the length only by the eye. Schultz reporta it to bd 
three mile*. Abrigi de Oiographie , par Balbi , p. 646, 
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irregularities of a natural surface. The Northern or 
sloping side is covered with earth and vegetation. 

Art, however, has worked upon its surface and pene¬ 
trated its bowels. Nearly in the centre of the vertical 
lace, is a large and close inscription in the arrow-headed 
character. As it was too far up to be deciphered from 
the town, Schultz caused himself to be let down from 
above, and copied the whole. The citadel which crowns 
the summit, has a wall running along the Northern slope 
and meeting the wall of the town at its extremities. The 
garrison consisted of an old Turk, who refused us admit¬ 
tance, until he received a written order from the Pasha. 
The interior was in a neglected and desolate condition. 
Most of the buildings were in ruins, among others the 
mosque—an almost invariable accompaniment of Turk¬ 
ish fortresses. The ordnance consisted of a few old can¬ 
non, mounted on broken carriages. 

At the Eastern end of the citadel are ranges of subter¬ 
ranean, or rather subrupean , apartments. Tbe first is 
entered by a large door-way in the vertical face of the 
rock, which here forms, by a retreating angle, a broad 
platform on the very brink of the precipice.. The rock 
about the door is smoothed so as to resemble the front of 
a house. The apartment is about forty feet long, from 
twenty to thirty wide, and of a corresponding height. 
It had no opening for light besides the door, and was 
partly filled with rubbish and stones. At its inner ex¬ 
tremity was another opening leading to a second apart¬ 
ment, and beyond this, I was told, was still a third of 
the same character. On the other side of the angle made 
by the platform, was a second range of rooms, succeeding 
each other in like manner, but on a very small scale. 
They appeared to be intended either for store-houses or 
as receptacles for the dead. A late Pasha, whose tyrau- 
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nical acts are still narrated by the inhabitants, used to 
send his victims hither for private execution. This at 
least was the story of our guide, and it received some 
corroboration from the great number of human bones 
which we found scattered about. 

One day as I was wandering in the garden of an Agha 
of the city, on whom 1 had called to gather some in¬ 
formation respecting the state of the medressehs, and 
whose gardens lay at the foot of the rock, near its West¬ 
ern extremity, 1 observed some distinct traces of a flight 
of stairs, which bad led from the town up the face of the 
rock, out of which they were cut. They were evidently 
intended to conduct to apartments above. The doors of 
the apartments themselves were visible, looking out of 
the solid surface of the rock, and inaccessible, also, ex¬ 
cepting by ropes, either from above or below. In their 
vicinity whole apartments have evidently been destroyed, 
since what were once their interior feces now appear 
without. The ruin seems to have been the work of 
man, and is dbubtless the same which Tamerlane is 
said to have effected, after taking the city. History re¬ 
cords that he found here certain structures of great solid¬ 
ity, which he determined to destroy. Bands of his sol¬ 
diers, practised in the work of extermination, laboured 
for months under his direction, but the task exceeded 
their power, and they were compelled to leave it partially 
accomplished. 

The remains which now exist are to be regarded, 
therefore, as a portion only, and perhaps a small portion, 
of more extensive works. The whole are attributed to 
Semiramis. Hither, we may imagine, this powerful 
and voluptuous queen retired, amidst the heats of sum¬ 
mer, to rooms decorated with all the magnificence of 
royalty. Now she has passed away, and the palaces 
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which, in her life-time, were only the play-things of her 
power, and the favoured scenes of her pleasures, are be¬ 
come, though deserted and dark, the most durable me¬ 
morials of her greatness. In those ancient times the 
plain around was covered with beautiful gardens, wa¬ 
tered by running streams, and adorned with pavilions. 
Of these, also, something remains. The plain to the 
South East of the city, for miles in extent, is still covered 
with gardens, in which the richest portion of the popula¬ 
tion reside. The fruits are nearly the same as are found 
at Bitlis. Willows overshade the water courses, and the 
tall, slender, cream-coloured poplar mingles with the 
darker foliage of the fruit-trees. 

On a rock to the east of the town is another inscrip¬ 
tion. The face of the rock is sculptured in the form of 
a door-way, about twenty feet in height and proportion- 
ably broad. The whole is covered close with characters 
in a state of perfect preservation. My attention was 
drawn to it by the people who reported it to be an in¬ 
scription in some Frank language, but the characters, 
though as strange to me as to them, were the same as 
those above the town. I had come to the spot without 
my pencil, so that I was unable to make a copy of any 
part of the inscription, and more important duties would 
not permit me to re-visit the place. The characters, 
however, were of a uniform shape, bearing a general re¬ 
semblance to those of the inscriptions found among the 
ruins of Persepolis and Babylon. They consist entirely 
of oue form, which is that of a wedge, and the only va¬ 
riety seems to be in the different position of the charac¬ 
ters, some being placed vertically and others horizontal. 

The lodgings assigned to me by the Pasha were in 
the house of a wealthy Armenian. A servant had been 
sent forward to apprise him of my coming. He received 
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me at the outer gate with as unconstrained a welcome 
as if he had invited me thither himself. A room was 
already prepared for me in the most elevated part of the 
house, overlooking, on three sides, the forest of gardens 
beneath, and commanding a distant view of the city and 
the lake. The grounds belonging to the house, though 
but a speck in the midst of the gardens, themselves cover¬ 
ed many acres and were cultivated by no less than thirty- 
six labourers. My host was still a young man, but had 
passed through some interesting vicissitudes of fortune. 
His father had been the banker of the tyrannical Pasha 
before-mentioned, who had put him to death with the 
design of seizing his riches. The son, however, antici¬ 
pating the event, had gathered bis father’s wealth and 
fled to a place of security, where he remained until his 
enemy was removed or dead. The catastrophe, he said, 
had been a warning to him ta avoid public stations. 
He had, therefore, returned and purchased an estate 
among the gardens, where be could spend his life in 
retirement and quiet. 

Near the house was a kioshk, or summer pavilion, 
where my host sometimes entertained a party of friends. 
On one occasion I was invited to be present. The pa¬ 
vilion was embowered among trees and opened, upon 
one side, on a square tank or reservoir, like those often 
seen in the courts of Persian houses. The floor was 
covered with carpets and cushions where the guests, 
twelve in number, could repose at their ease. Around 
the reservoir musicians were seated, who played while 
we ate. Some of the instruments were new to me. 
One in particular attracted my attention. It was in form 
like the body of a piano, though so small that it could 
be lifted with ease by the player. Its construction * and 
notes also resembled those of the piano, but its cords 
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were struck by two pieces of wood or cork attached to 
•ticks held in the hands of the performer. 

Two large sofas were placed for the party. When 
we had seated ourselves, a narrow cloth, sufficiently long 
to extend around the table, was spread in our laps and 
a napkin richly embroidered was thrown over the left 
•boulder of each guest Previously, however, servants 
came in with napkins on their shoulders, a ewer con- 
taining water in one hand and a basin in the other. 
The ewer is generally metallic, and somewhat resemb¬ 
ling in form an old-fashioned teapot. The nose, how¬ 
ever, is so small that only a slender stream of water is 
emitted, which is poured upon the hands of the guest 
by the servant kneeling before him, while the basin re¬ 
ceives it below. To avoid the offence which the sight 
of the foul water might give the guest, the basin has a 
metallic cover perforated with holes, through which the 
water passes and is concealed beneath. From the cen¬ 
tre of this cover rises a cylindrical post three or four inches 
high, on which the soap is laid. The guest, having 
performed his ablution, takes the napkin from the ser¬ 
vant’s shoulder, wipes his hands, replaces it, and the 
servant passes to the next. By this process fingers are 
made as fit to be thrust into a dish as knives and forks 
can be. 

Generally a kind of soup is first served, into which 
each guest, the most respectable taking the lead, dips 
his spoon. Pieces of bread are placed in profusion 
around the sofa. There is no clashing of knives and 
forks, no changing of plates. Each dish is placed in 
the centre of the table, and they follow one another in 
tapid succession. Each one takes a portion from the 
side nearest him, so that the numerous fingers thrust in 
together do not interfere with each other. The guest 
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has hardly time to fill his mouth before-the dish issuateh* 
«d away and another takes its placet. Each dfcfo is 4)9' 
tinct in its bind. There is no intermiogliog of different 
articles. If there are vegetables, they follow separately 
and done. A Turkish eofra is almost always foruiribed 
with pickles, which am esteemed a great provocative of 
appetite. Sherbets, though common, one not so often 
found as at a Persian board. The variety of dishes is 
very greet, and their number is proportioned to the rank 
and ability of the host I have seen nearly twenty fob- 
low each other in the course of half au hour. Hutton 
is ithe meat most commonly eaten by the Turks. I bavs 
been served with a dinner in which them were brought 
forward about twelve dishes, eaoh different from the 
other, but nearly ail of them preparations of mutton* 
The last dish is the pilaw. When this appears, the guest 
may understand that whatever remains of appetite .be 
possesses must he satisfied upon that. 

The etkpiette of a Turkish repast is minute in the 
extreme. One can hardly imagine, without observing 
it, how much refinement these stay be in eating with 
one’s fingers. The radical difference'between Oriental 
and Occidental manners is, that the first axe formed 
upon nature, the second upon art. They may be 
equally -refined, but the first have a rule which never 
changes, the second, one iwbich is never fried. That the 
Turk eats with his fingers, «r sits upon the floor, does 
not prove him a -barbarian, nor, -on the other hand, are 
the forms of fashion always worthy -of civilized -man. 
Fashion, being arbitrary, may, at any moment, exhibit 
the indications of barbarous life. There is, in reason, no 
higher civilization in wearing ornaments in the eats or 
on the neck, than in the nose or about .the ankle, nor is 
k an evidence of inferior intelligence to swathe -the foot 
vol. 1 . — 23 . 
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than to contract, unnaturally, a more sensitive and vital 
part This, at least, is to be said for Oriental etiquette, 
that it is never grotesque, and I know of no juster prin¬ 
ciple on which to base the forms of society, than that 
which lies at the foundation of Eastern manners, which 
is, to follow and improve upon nature, instead of aban¬ 
doning it for arbitrary devices. 

But I am digressing. I was about to say, that the 
etiquette of the table among the Turks is extremely 
punctilious. The guest uses only his right hand in eat¬ 
ing, the left being reserved for other purposes. All wait 
until he who is superior dips his spoon, or his finger, into 
the dish. When one drinks, the rest exclaim, 4 Afietler 
ola ]—< May it do you good,’—and he responds by-the 
usual sign of thanks. The guests never become bois¬ 
terous, excepting among the Christians, whose meals are 
generally accompanied with wine or rakee. There is 
no lingering at the table after the meal is ended, but all 
return to their seats, and the process of ablution is care¬ 
fully repeated, the mouth and mustaches being included 
in the operation. Coflee and pipes are then served and 
the guests retire early. 

The hour of the principal repast is shortly after sun¬ 
set. When our dinner at Van was ended, candles 
were brought, roses were thrown upon the water, and 
the music was continued until the guests were ready to 
depart The spot won so much upon me, that I fre¬ 
quently afterwards retired thither alone, to repose during 
the heat of the day, and to listen to the music of 
the birds and the gurgling of the water, as it fell into the 
reservoir. 

The next day after my arrival was Sunday, when, 
according to my custom, I remained in my lodgings and 
read the service of the Church, reflecting, with great 
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comfort, that the same petitions which I waa offering in 
a strange land, were ascending from a thousand sanc¬ 
tuaries in the land of my fathers. It was at such mo¬ 
ments that I felt, as I cannot describe, the glorious one¬ 
ness of the Church. Wherever her children roam, they 
never pass beyond her heavenly influence. While they 
kneel in her penitential confessions, or rise in her 
ascripti6ns of praise, or send up her devout supplica¬ 
tions, separation and distance are forgotten, they bow in 
imagination before her altars, and mingle, once raore 9 
in the worship of their brethren. 

On Monday, I went to pay my respects to the Pasha, 
and was well received. The government of bis pro¬ 
vince was formerly hereditary. Each successive ruler, 
however, was formally recognized by a royal firman, 
and owned subordination to the Pasha of Erzroum. 
This order of things was interrupted, as late, I believe* 
as 1831, when the Governor of the province threw off 
even the form of subjection, and appeared in open 
rebellion. Instead of maintaining hitaself in the cita¬ 
del, to which he at first retreated, he went out to meet 
the troops sent against him by the Pasha of Erzroum, 
in the open field. He was defeated, his office taken 
from him, and the line of succession broken up. The 
rulers of the province now receive their appointment 
from the Sultan, and are entirely subject to his au¬ 
thority. The present incumbent is an Osmanlee of 
the new school, and, though a strict Mussulman, pro¬ 
fesses to be a friend of reform. He had lately received 
orders to introduce the new military system into his 
province. A thousand soldiers had already been en¬ 
rolled, and the Pasha was daily expecting the arrival 
of a caravan, laden with military equipments for them. 
A body of the new recrqits were on duty at the palace, 
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and appeared u if awaking some momentous change* 
They still wore tbs rude peaaantgarbin which they had 
been caught, and, instead of European muskets, shoul¬ 
dered their own rough fire-locks, or, where those were 
wanting, good stout dubs. The mock solemnity of 
their appearance, as they marched before the Pasha, in 
his visits to the cky, was ludicrous in the extreme. 

During my interview with the Pasha, hp gave me 
considerable information respecting Schultz, who had 
visited the cky several years before, and spent a month 
in his researches in Yan and the vicinity. The Pasha 
described him as, in stature, the tallest man he had ever 
eeea. He travelled through the country in lordly style* 
making magnificent presents wherever he went. He 
was accompanied by an interpreter, several servants, and 
no lees than seven Sumpter horses. In this manner he 
went into Kurdistan, where, doubtless, that upon which 
he depended for his security, proved bis ruin. His dis¬ 
play of wealth tempted the cupidhy of a Kurdish Bey, 
who was entertaining him. His host dismissed him, 
when he was ready to depart, with & powerfnl guard, 
ostensibly as a mark of consideration and honour, but 
ho gave the escort secret instructions to murder him 
on the road. On the second day of their march, 
the chief of the party invited him to turn aside, on pre¬ 
tence of visiting some ruin near at hand. As soon as 
they had reached a convenient place, the guard fell upon 
him unawares, and, before he could offer resistance, de¬ 
spatched him on the spot The lesson was so instructive 
a one that 1 thought it worthy of being recorded. 

Still 1 could not but regret, in my own case, that 1 
bad not some presents with which to repay the courtesy 
of the Pasha of Yan. He was unwearied in his atten- 
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tions during my stay. Whenever I wished to go abroad, 
he sent me horses and gave me free permission to go 
where I pleased. Iu this way, although still in a weak 
state, I was able to visit every part of the town and to 
pursue my inquiries among all classes. The place has 
all the appearance of a Persian town, excepting its 
Turkish minarets. John remarked this on our first 
approach to the city. The houses are constructed of. 
sun-dried bricks. The better sort are sometimes covered 
externally with plaster composed of earth and straw 
mixed together. Although the'general appearance of 
the city is that of a great collection of mud-buildings, 
they are not individually unpleasant to the sight, when 
regularly and well made. The streets, however, like 
those of all Turkish towns, are narrow, ill-paved and 
filthy. The bazars also are very small and mean. 
There are but two khans in the place, one of which 
was occupied exclusively by Persian merchants, who re- 
side here as at Bitlis. There is only one respectable 
bath, to which the Pasha did me the honour to invite me 
in company with himself. 

The trade of the city is with Bitlis, Persia and 
Erzroum, but chiefly with the two latter. Cotton is the 
principal article brought from Persia, and cloths, which 
constitute the chief manufacture of the place, are the 
most common export. The distance to Erzroum is 
seventy-two hours, or twelve caravan stages, and the 
route to that city by Arnes, ten hours distant, and 
Melezgherd, is, I was assured, quite safe. The city is 
the head of a district or county of seventy-five villages, 
besides being the chief place of the Pashalik. The 
cold season continues about five months, and is, in the 
estimation of the inhabitants, severe. All, however, 
33* 
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united in the salubrity and healthiness of the 

climate. 

Tavernier, who travelled in the 17th century, report* 
that the majority of the inhabitants were Armenians. 
Awnn Kng to the beet information which I could obtain, 
the same is not now true. There are between four and 
five thousand Mussulman families, who are chiefly, if 
not altogether, Turkish, and two thousand families of 
Armenians. A fourth part of the latter reside within the 
walls, and these are generally the poorest portion of the 
population. The city is the seat of a Bishop, who re¬ 
sides in a monastery two or three hours distant, and the 
Churches, though few in number, are served by forty 
priests. 1 could not leant that the Catholicos of Akhta- 
mar exercises any authority over them, nor that he pos¬ 
sesses any more than an ordinary episcopal jurisdiction. 
The Mussulmans have fifteen mosques and four me- 
dressehs, but all of an inferior order. They have also 
four schools of the ordinary kind, and the Armenians 
two. 

1 was very favourably impressed with the character 
both of the Mussulmans and the Armenians of Yan. 
It appeared to me more like that of the same people in 
Constantinople, than I had seen since leaving Trebizood. 
On mentioning my impression to John, I found that he 
had been struck with the same resemblance; which he 
attributed to the fact that the intercourse of Van with 
the capital is much more intimate than that of any in¬ 
termediate city. Large numbers of the people visit 
Constantinople in quest of employment, and, as the laws 
of the Empire will not permit them to remove their fami¬ 
lies, they return after a few years to their native place. 
John assured me that servants from Yan were the most 
esteemed among the Armenians of Constantinople. My 
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intercourse with this people was of a most gratifying 
character. The more respectable among them I found 
unusually intelligent and consequently better able to 
appreciate justly any efforts for the improvement of their 
nation. 

That part of Armenia which I traversed between 
Erzroum and Tan presents, doubtless, a wider and mom 
promising field for missionary labour among the Arme¬ 
nians, than is to be found elsewhere within the ancient 
borders of their empire. They have here been less dis¬ 
turbed by the changes of war and less oppressed byMue- 
sulman bigotry. They have, in the cities, more of inde¬ 
pendence and equal privileges with the Mohammedans 
than I had before witnessed in any other part of tbe 
interior of Turkey, and, as a natural consequence, they 
are more intelligent and high-minded. . 

The picture which I have presented of the villagers 
is, indeed, not so favourable, but its shades are no darker 
than those in which the character of the Armenian 
peasantry throughout Asiatic Turkey must be drawn. 
And here let me say, once for all, that in describing them 
as in some respects inferior to the Mussulmans, I discard 
altogether the inference that Christianity, as it is now 
corrupted in the East, is less beneficent in its influence 
on character than the religion of Mohammed. Tbe infe¬ 
riority of the Christians, wherever it appears, is owing 
to civil not to religious causes. They are degraded by 
long ages of oppression. From a people more elevated 
than their masters now are, they have become slaves. 
Generous and manly feeling has been long since crushed 
by the iron hand of tyranny, and they have become 
churlish and inhospitable. Accustomed to seek every 
expedient to escape the incessant extortions of petty in¬ 
fers, they have learned both to cringe and to deceive. 
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Their circumstances, not their religion, have made than 
what they are. 

Wherever their condition is more free, their character 
rises in proportion. So it is among the Christians of 
Mesopotamia, and still more remarkably among the 
independent Nestorians, who inhabit the mountains of 
Kurdistan. So it is among the Christians of European 
Turkey, who, though most blindly devoted to supersti¬ 
tion, are generally cheerful, industrious and hospitable. 
In all these instances their civil condition is more easy, 
and the influence which it exerts upon their moral and 
intellectual character is obvious to the most casual ob¬ 
server. In recording, therefore, the degradation of the 
Christian peasantry of Turkey, I would not be under¬ 
stood as detracting aught from the beneficent tendencies 
of our holy religion, even in its lowest estate, but would 
rather show thereby how deeply malignant is the influ¬ 
ence of that false faith whose features it is the main de¬ 
sign of these pages to delineate. 

Still, as an honest reporter, I cannot deny to Islamism 
whatever of good I have found in it, and, in this char¬ 
acter, I must acknowledge that I have seldom seen it 
presenting a less repulsive aspect than in the interesting 
region which we have just surveyed. Prom Erzroum 
to Van, the Turks, in general, seem sincerely attached 
to their religion, although they hold it in a very imper¬ 
fect form. They know, indeed, hardly more of it than 
its outward and ceremonial performances, and some of 
these, 1 thought, in many instances, I knew better than 
themselves. They are the most punctual in their prayers 
of any Mussulmans that 1 have ever seen, but they often 
seemed ignorant of the most common precepts of the 
Koran and the Sunneh, respecting the proper exercise 
of devotion. Instead of the perfect abstraction which is 
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required, I have frequently seen them stop in the midst 
of their prayers to give directions to servants, or to join 
the conversation which was going on around them, and 
then resume their devotions. This became, at length, so 
common, that I almost ceased to notice it. They were 
also in the habit of praying withoot having performed 
the prescribed ablutions, evidently unaware that there 
was no point of religious practice on which the Mussul- 
man precepts are more rigid and imperative. 

Irregularities of this kind made it apparent, that the 
whole extent of their acquaintance with Islamism, was 
confined to the creed, which every Mussulman invaria¬ 
bly knows, and to a few imperfect rites. In this form, 
doubtless, it is banded down from father to fon^-a tra¬ 
ditional knowledge, imbibed with the first impressions of 
childhood, and remaining unenlarged in riper year* 
The very few educated in the medressehs are, of course, 
better informed, but/after conversation with several of 
them, I could not discover any systematic acquaintance 
with the doctrines of the religion. The medressehs 
themselves are few, and only the lower studies are pur¬ 
sued in them. 

The people have less of exclusiveness and prejudice 
against Christians than the Osman Lees. They are 
more free and unreserved in conversation, and their inter¬ 
course with the native Christians is remarkably intimate 
and cordial. 1 had never before heard Mussulmans 
speaking the language of ray&hs, and, as yet, I had 
nowhere seen ray&hs so much respected by their Mo¬ 
hammedan neighbours. If I may judge from my own 
reception, they are also more courteous towards Franks 
than Mussulmans generally are. This difference is, 
perhaps, owing in part to the fact, that their prejudices 
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have never been called out by contact with foreigners, 
for, with shame and sorrow be it said, the character of 
the great mass of foreigners who visit Turkey, is not 
such as to commend either themselves or their religion 
to the favour of Mussulmans. 

I have only to add, that the Turks of these regions 
are, for the most part, in the lowest state of ignorance. 
With regard to the most common matters of information, 
their ideas are like those of a child. It is this, doubtless, 
which makes their religion a mere superstition, devoid 
of all spiritual conception. Their minds are not suffi¬ 
ciently elevated, nor their moral nature sufficiently en¬ 
larged, to receive any other than a low and gross 
thought This, indeed, is true of the common classes of 
Turks every where. With such, Islamism appears to be 
nothing more than a purely superstitious observance of 
certain external rites, and, saying the formulary of the 
unity of the Godhead, hardly to be distinguished from 
Paganism. It is the performing of certain washings in 
a certain way, the repeating of certain prayers, not one 
word of which is understood, with certain genuflections 
and prostrations, the abstaining from certain meats and 
drinks, and the refraining from food during certain 
hours of the day, at a certain season of the year. No¬ 
thing of all this is objectionable in itself, excepting the 
prayers in an unknown tongue. Some Mussulmans, I 
know, associate these practices with spiritual ideas. But 
the multitude rest in the practices themselves, without 
any thought beyond them. The merit is in doing these 
prescribed things in a prescribed manner. This is their 
religion, that which is to save them. They tremble for 
themselves when they neglect them, while, at the same 
time, they may, without remorse, be impure in their 
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thoughts, deceitful, and vindictive. They are confident 
in proportion as they scrupulously perform them, while, 
in truth, their confidence is no more than a Pharisaic 
pride. It is Islamism appearing under this form, of 
which I speak when I say, that it is essentially heath¬ 
enism. 
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JOURNEY FROM VAN INTO PERSIA. 

Plan or Routi—Miseries or Travelling-—Villa®! or Shah 
Baohi—Lake Altchek—-Village—Guard—Face or the 
Country—Equestrian Exploits—Ararat—Ablutions— 
Mode — Baths — Lustration before Burial — Ablution 
with Earth—Duty or Conformity—Villagbs—Oppressed 
Christianity-»-Divi8ion of Forces—The Boundary—Per¬ 
sian Muleteers—Ceremonial Uncleanness. 

In planning my tour at Erzroum, I bad determined to 
make my way, if possible, directly from Van to Ourmiah 
in Persia. On arriving at Van, however, I learned that, 
although there was a route in that direction, it was 
never travelled, excepting, at long intervals, by armed 
caravans. The Pasha pronounced it impracticable, and 
refused to be responsible for my safety if I pursued it. 
He recommended to me in preference the direct route to 
Salmas, and offered me a guard to accompany me thi¬ 
ther. I chose the route and accepted the offer. It was 
now about the middle of July, and I was desirous of 
reaching Tebriz by the end of the month. I, therefore, 
bade adieu to the excellent friend who had so gener¬ 
ously entertained me, as soon as the state of my health 
warranted me in resuming my journey. I could not 
part, however, without emotion from the spot where I 
had spent so many swift-winged and happy hours. 

This is the misery of travelling in strange lands, to 
find, though seldom, new friends, and begin to love 
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them, to form new local attachments and begin to cher¬ 
ish them, and then to break away again and throw one’s 
self among strange scenes and strange men, again to 
have the heart bound by new ties, which in their turn 
must be severed. One feels all this in a double degree 
in a barbarous land, and still more deeply when the way 
that lies before him is encompassed with difficulties and 
danger. The lonely wanderer seems to himself like a' 
weary, tempest-driven ship, seeking a haven. She en¬ 
ters one and for a time rides in safety from the storm. 
Anon the wind reaches her quiet retreat and forces her 
out again upon the wild, tempestuous deep. After 
struggling awhile against the waves and tempest, she 
descries another harbour and hastens towards it, there 
to rest a moment in fancied security, and then to be 
thrust forth again to contend with baffling gales and 
treacherous currents. Doubly miserable must be the 
man who, thus cast upon the ocean of life, has no 
haven in prospect beyond the reach of its storms, where 
he may at last rest in untroubled security forever and 
ever. 

But the bustle of departure from an Eastern city leaves 
little time for meditation. We mounted at our lodgings 
and pursued our way for three miles before we reached 
the outskirts of the gardens. In twenty minutes more 
we came to a village called Shah Baghi, or The Shah’s 
Vineyard. Here, as the people of Van affirm, Shah 
Abbas waited seven years to take Van. The place did, 
indeed, seem to have a fatality of procrastination about 
it, for we too were compelled to tarry three hours for the 
guard promised us by the Pasha, and, at last, like the 
Persian monarch, were fain to leave without accomplish¬ 
ing our object. An old Kurd, however, was sent to in- 
vol. i.— 24 . 
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ftnii ub that they weuM overtake ns at Right, and offer* 
ed to conduct ub to the appointed place of meeting* 

We travelled two and a half hours, over a hilly coun¬ 
try interspersed with plains and abounding in herda At 
the end of this time, we came to the lake Akchek, 
which I judged by the eye to be about nine miles in cir¬ 
cumference. We were also an hour m passing it, at 
the rate of three miles, which must, therefore, be about 
the length of its diameter, and gives the same estimate 
as (before for its circumference. Another hour brought 
us to the Armenian village of the same name. Nearly 
ail the men belonging to it were gone to Constantinople 
in quest of service, and the women were left to take care 
of the herds. They hailed our coming with joy, for 
only four days before, a party of Kurds bad descended 
from tbe mountains and plundered the village. Our 
guard arrived at sunset, with orders from the Pasha to 
attend us as for as we chose to have their company. 
Our safety consisted not m their numbers, for there were 
Only six of them, but in the fact of their being servants 
of the Pasha, and detached for their present service from 
a larger body maintained by him for the security of the 
villages. Their duty is to patrol the country in search 
of the predatory Kurds, who hold them in such fear as 
So decamp to the mountains on their first appearance. 
They were all themselves Kurds, and some of them 
looked like men who had once followed the profession 
which they now persecuted. Every man carried a sword 
find pistols, two or three bore spears, and the rest blunder- 
busses. Their chief was the same who had first escort¬ 
ed me into the presence of the Pasha. He was richly 
dressed, his armour wore the finest polish, and his horse 
was the best in tbe company. 

Thus defended, we started the next morning at an 



•aily boor. Our journey for the day lay over a country 
more billy than that of yesterday, but diversified by fre¬ 
quent valleys and plains. Tbe ground was everywhere 
covered with verdure, but destitute of trees and cultivar 
. bon, nor did we see any signs of habitation, excepting a 
deserted village which we passed about noon. Some, of 
the meadows were covered with long wild grass, afford¬ 
ing rich pasturage to the caravans. We met, during 
tbe day, several troops of Kurds, darker and wilder ht 
appearance than any we had yet seen. Another pecu¬ 
liarity which I observed among them, was that their 
horses’ tails were completely sheared, leaving nothing 
but the bare stump. They underwent a severe scrutiny 
from our guard, but no evidence of their having been 
engaged in unlawful business was found upon them. 

When there was no other object to attract their atten¬ 
tion, the guard beguiled the tediousness of tbe way by 
practising their field manoeuvres. One would suddenly 
break out of the rank and start off over the plain at Ml 
gallop. Another would instantly seize his spear and 
dart away in pursuit. Then followed the contest of 
agility and skill. The- pursued, leaning to his saddle¬ 
bow and striking his shovel-shaped stirrup-irons into his 
horse’s side, would scour the plain with the speed of the 
wind. Tbe pursuer, bolding his spear high in air and 
shaking it till the two ends quivered violently, would 
follow, hard behind. If the horse of the latter were the 
swifter, the other would resort to every expedient for 
escape. Now, suddenly checking his steed, he would 
wheel, shoot by his pursuer and go off in another direction. 
. Now he would turn in his saddle while bis horse was at 
full speed, and, taking deliberate aim, would discharge 
his pistol against bis foe; and now, when escape seem¬ 
ed impossible, he would suddenly wheel hjs horse round; 
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&D upon hk pawner, rash in beneath hk spear before 
he had time to use it, and finkh the struggle with hk 
•word. While all eyes were fixed upon the mimic con¬ 
test, a third horseman would ride softly up to his neigh¬ 
bour and crack off hk pistol close to hkear; then would 
follow another pursuit and skirmkb, and soon all, ex¬ 
cepting the leader of the party, would be engaged. He 
would restore them to order when it became necessary, 
and sometimes keep them in a steady march for one or 
two hours. At other times, he would despatch a party 
of two or three in pursuit of a distant company of Kurds, 
or would himself ascend the adjoining hills to survey 
the country around. 

As we were moving along in thk way, I descried, on 
a sudden, a solitary peak, in shape like the top of a man’s 
finger, peering above the summits of the mountains 
which founded our view on the north, and distinguish¬ 
ed from them by its white cap of snow. It was Ararat, 
old Ararat, and tbk was the first and last glimpse I had 
of it. At the middle of the afternoon, the leader called 
a halt to allow the men space for prayers. For thk pur¬ 
pose he selected a spot near a running stream, in which 
they all performed their ablutions. The Easterns, or at 
least the Turks, perform all their purifications in running 
water. It is the same in the bath, at the table, in the 
mosque and abroad. The reason k that the impurities 
detached by the operation may be at onoe carried away. 
The idea k a good one, and might perhaps be practised 
upon in the Western world to good advantage. In thk 
way the cleansing would be much more effectual than 
in water standing in a basin or a bathing-tub. 

I may here add, that the different kinds of ablutions 
enumerated in the Catechism are all of religious obUga- 
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lion * The first is when some defilement has been 
contracted which requires the washing of the whole 
body. This is generally done in the bath. Both in 
Turkey and Persia, there are certain days, or hours of 
the day, in which women only are admitted to the 
baths. In some of the cities there are baths appropri¬ 
ated exclusively to the use of females. Many rich 
Turks have private baths connected with their houses, 
and these in Constantinople are often furnished in the 
most sumptuous style. The bath, therefore, is not an ob¬ 
ject of luxury merely, buta religious edifice. The occae 
sions which require the first kind of ablution are mosdy 
of such a character that they cannot be mentioned. 
The prescriptions concerning them are defined and 
dwelt upon with the most tedious and indelicate minute¬ 
ness, in Mussulman books of religion. They are alas 
made frequent subjects of the lectures in the mosque* 
I have known things to be uttered at such times, which, 
excepting that they were said with seriousness and con¬ 
scientious, though supersti tious, feeling, would hardly be 
tolerated in a brothel. These things, however, are 
chiefly corruptions of the Sunoeb, and although som* 
remote allusion to them is necessary in delineating the 
religion as it is, they are not to be laid to the account of 
Mohammed, nor considered as essentia l to Islam ism. 

The only instance of the washing now under consid’- 
oration of which it is becoming to speak more minutely, 
is the lavation of the dead. This is- required to he done 
before burial, the design being that the body may ba 
placed in a pure state into the graye, where the soul is 
to return to it and to undergo the examination of the two 
angels, previous to the determination of its condition 

• 8«« I&Uodastiou, V«b I, p. 89. 
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until the day of judgment. For this purpose, small 
houses, or kioshks, are sometimes erected in the bury¬ 
ing grounds, as is particularly observable in Constanti¬ 
nople. 

The third ablution—with earth or sand—appears at 
first sight a singular mode of producing cleanliness. It 
is, however, prescribed in the Koran, but is intended to 
be used only where water cannot be had, as in travelling, 
or where sickness renders its application injudicious. 
The purification is performed, in this instance, by 
placing the palm of the hand to the earth and rubbing 
it over the prescribed parts. 

The second kind of ablution is that commonly prac¬ 
ticed before prayer. I shall speak of it elsewhere. Our 
Kurds stripped themselves of their armour and performed 
it by the side of the stream. I was strongly tempted to 
follow their example, so far as to engage in my own 
devotions at the same time, knowing how common it is 
for Mussulmans to imagine that Franks never pray, be* 
cause they are never seen to engage in the exercise. 
My repugnance, however, to publicity in such duties was 
not as yet overcome, but subsequent experience con¬ 
vinced me that a most salutary influence may be exerted 
bn the minds of Mussulmans by sometimes sacrificing, 
in this respect, the scruples of education and habit to a 
desire to do good. 

The spot where our party offered their prayers, was 
within sight of the*village where we were to spend the 
night Before reaching it, however, we passed a larger 
one entirely deserted. The inhabitants, who were Nes- 
torians, had decamped in a body and gone into Persia. 
Our lodging-place was inhabited by people of the same 
name, the first of the race which I saw. They are, 
here and in Persia, styled Nasrani. Those in Arab 
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Souik, as the village was called, had a Church, but were 
without a priest. They appeared degraded and misera¬ 
ble, and I could not but observe, with bitterness of spirit, 
how much they dreaded the approach of our Mussul¬ 
man company. Poor and despised, they linger here 
upon the soil of their fathers, exposed to the incursions 
of hostile Kurds and the hardly less cruel oppression 
of Mohammedan masters. While surveying the low 
estate of the Churches of the East and the iron bon¬ 
dage under which they groan, 1 have often thought 
that I could imagine and excuse the zeal which in¬ 
spired Peter, the Hermit, to invoke tap power of Chris¬ 
tian Europe in their behalf. 

The next morning, the chief of our escort came to 
me and represented that we had now reached the last 
village in Turkey, and that it was unnecessary for all 
the men that accompanied us, to cross the mountains into 
Ajemistan , # that two or three, being known as repre¬ 
sentatives of the Pasha, would be of equal service with 
a dozen, and finally that it was his wish to draw off with 
four of the party and go in search of the Kurds who 
had committed the recent depredations. I told him, in 
reply, that I was entrusted to his care, and that he was 
responsible for my safety, but that, if he could take the 
course he desired conscious of his responsibility, he was 
free to do so. He assured me, in return, that he should 
not dare to leave me if he were not entirely satisfied that 
I should still be under sufficient protection, and I knew 
the nature and responsibility of his service well enough 
to be assured of the same. I therefore made no oppo¬ 
sition to his request, and we prepared to separate. H 6 
selected from his party two of his best men and assigned 
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them to me, with instructions to see me safe under the 
protection of the Governor of Salmas. They promised 
by Allah faithfully to perform the commission, and, 
having made a handsome present to the leader, we 
mounted and rode away. Before we were out of hear¬ 
ing, be had ordered his men to horse. 

Our course had thus far been N. E. We now turned 
towards the S. E. and pursued that direction until we 
reached Salmas. About an hour after leaving Arab 
Souik, we were among the mountains, (the same that 
we had been tracing all the way from Bitlis,) and cross-, 
ing the boundary between the two great Mohammedan 
Empires of the East. I remember still, as though it 
were yesterday, with what joy I thought of exchanging 
Turkish rudeness and reserve for Persian politeness and 
affability. Little did I know what was to be my expe¬ 
rience on this score. But I will not anticipate. The 
mountains which stand as the great barrier between the 
hostile sects of Islaraism, present, on the side of Turkey, 
an abrupt and bold range, and we almost expected, 
when we reached its first summits, to look down upon 
the far-stretching plains of Persia. But when we 
arrived at the appointed height, nothing appeared before 
us but a boundless region of mountain-tops bristling in 
every direction. Our path lay among them during the 
whole day. Sometimes we were compelled to dismount 
in order to scramble up the steep acclivities, and some¬ 
times our horses found it most convenient to set their 
feet firm and slide down the almost precipitous descents* 
The asperities of the road increased, rather than dimim 
iahed, as we advanced. Upon the summit of the lofti¬ 
est peak which we scaled, we passed a burying ground 
of the Kurds, who inhabit these elevated regions in the 
summer, but we saw nothing of the people themselves. 
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We stopped but once during the march, and then to 
snatch a hasty meal. Our bags furnished nothing but 
a flap* of the coarse bread of Arab Souik, and we ap¬ 
plied to some Persian muleteers, who had alighted for 
the same purpose near us, for a little water. They had 
nothing but a jug, which they refused to loan unless we 
were provided with a drinking cup. Happily we had 
one. I asked my guard the explanation of this untimely 
delicacy. He said that they feared that the touch of our 
lips, if applied to their vessel, would pollute it The 
interpretation, perhaps, was just, but it was not confirm¬ 
ed by what followed, for the leader of the caravan did 
not scruple to drink a portion of our coffee from our own 
cups. Whether the temptation of so rare a beverage 
disarmed his doubts, I am not able to affirm. I must, 
however, forewarn the reader that, on all points relating 
to ceremonial cleanness, the Persians are much more 
punctilious than the Turks, and carry their superstition 
much farther. The Jumah Abasi reckons infidels, (that 
is, all who are not Mussulmans,) among those impure 
things whose touch pollutes. The pollution, moreover; 
is too deeply seated to be eradicated by any external pro¬ 
cess. Conversion alone can cleanse them. It is a dis¬ 
puted question among the Persian doctors, whether an 
infidel falling into a reservoir of water would pollute it 
equally with a dead dog. 

It is in respect to these things that Mohammedanism 
bears one of its strongest resemblances to Islamism. 
The former too is corrupted in the Sunneh very much 
as the latter is in the Talmud. The Persian manuals 


* The bread most commonly found in the interior of Turkey is made 
in thin flexible sheets, which a man can roll up and put in hie 
pocket. 
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of religion are particularly minute on these points. The 
Jumah Abasi contains protracted prescriptions concern¬ 
ing them, drawn out to the most wearisome and dis¬ 
gusting minuteness. It details also a list of animals 
and things whose touch is to be reputed unclean. The 
chief of these are dogs and swine, intoxicating liquids, 
dead animals of all kinds and men of other religions. 
The books, indeed, are so punctilious on these points 
that they have immense difficulty in so arranging them 
that a Mussulman shall not be in incessant danger of 
pollution. The devices for this purpose are sufficiently 
curious. The sun is made to dry up the impurities to 
which the ground is subjected, as well as all the acci* 
dental ones which befal garments and carpets. Blood 
pollutes, but not the blood of insects. By this happy reser¬ 
vation, the whole host of those inferior animals which 
fall under this category and which swarm in every 
Eastern house, are saved from molestation. Such little 
creatures as musquitos, gnats, fleas, and many others of 
a kindred character, are pronounced clean, because, as it 
is sagely said, the blood does not circulate in them. 
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Our guide had promised to convey us to Salmas cm the 
third night after leaving Van. But when the son went 
down, Salmas was still fifteen miles distant, and our 
horses, which had borne us from Yan, were ready to fall 
with fatigue. We, therefore, made a halt, and debated 
the matter in general council. My first desire was to 
proceed and reach Salmas that night, both because I 
wished to finish my week’s work on Saturday, and 
beeause the mountains over which we were travelling, 
did not bear so unblemished a reputation that I should 
be willing to spend a night among them. I was, how¬ 
ever, overruled both by voices and necessity. Most of 
the party declaimed against night travelling in such a 
legion, and the condition of our horses settled the ques¬ 
tion without appeal. We, therefore, sent forward one of 
the guard to a village not far distant, to prepare lodgings 
for us. 

When we arrived, the villagers hailed us with a cor¬ 
diality that we were not wont to see. They spread 
carpets for us out of doors, prepared our coffee, and pro¬ 
vided us with bread and yoghourt. The idea of pass- 
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iog a night with them began to be a pleasant one, when, 
after our appetite was satisfied and night was drawing 
on, it was intimated to us, upon our asking to be con¬ 
ducted to our lodgings, that arrangements had been 
made with the guard, that we should be forwarded three 
hours farther to a castle in the mountains, where a 
Khan lived who would give us due reception. When 
this disclosure was made, John took the liberty to inti¬ 
mate, in our behalf, that we were tired, our horses ex¬ 
hausted, and the road dangerous, and that, no choice 
being left to us, we should be under the necessity of 
depending upon the hospitality of Broushoran, for the 
night. The kind looks with which we were received, 
instantly fell, and one after another of those who had 
favoured us with their presence, slunk away to their 
houses, until, at last, we were left alone, sitting on our 
carpets in the outskirts of the village. 

Such occasions as this, were those upon which John’s 
qualities of energy and decision shone pre-eminent. He 
rose, without waiting for orders, and followed the last of 
the retiring villagers among the houses. For some time 
1 could hear his voice, now in warm expostulation and 
now in harsher tones, demanding, entreating, and pro¬ 
mising. One key or the other prevailed, for he soon 
returned with the intelligence that he had procured a 
shelter for us. 

The old man who received us was a Nestorian. He 
and his son were the only Christians in the village, all 
the rest being Kurds. I thought I could see in the welcome 
that he gave us, something of the softening influence qf 
his religion. I was pleased, at least, with imagining that 
he received us because he was a Christian, and I felt 
at once drawn to him by the simple fact that' he was 
one. I could not forbear asking him how he could en- 
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dure to abide among men of a strange faith. He replied 
that he had formerly belonged to the deserted village 
which we passed yesterday, that all the inhabitants, 
wearied by the incessant extortions practised upon them 
by the Pasha, had withdrawn and fled into Persia. 
Most of them had gone farther to the North, and had 
established a new village. “ I,” he continued, “am an 
old man, I have but a few days to live; it matters not 
where they are spent” 

This was the first and last time that I was refused 
the rites of hospitality in a Kurdish village, and, doubt¬ 
less, in this instance, it was owing to that contracted and 
selfish spirit which is begotten by long oppression. The 
villagers lived in constant terror from the Kurds, who, 
if their own statements are to be credited, never failed 
to come down upon them as soon as they are recovered 
from the consequences of the last depredation. I inquir¬ 
ed how these robberies were effected. “The Kurds,” 
they said, “ come upon us suddenly, before we have time 
to escape, and in such numbers that resistance is useless, 
and then proceed to collect and pack upon their ani¬ 
mals whatever they find in our houses, and, at last, 
depart, driving away before them the best part of our 
herds. They seldom commit murder or use much vio¬ 
lence, unless resisted, but, if any opposition is made, they 
slaughter without mercy.” Such was the story of the 
villagers, and, doubtless, it is in its main features correct. 
We saw evidence that they had provided for their secu¬ 
rity as well as circumstances would permit. Near the 
village they had built a solitary tower, as a place of 
refuge in case of need. A watch was also kept up in 
the village throughout the night. Men armed to the 
teeth were on patrol till morning, and large dogs were 
vol. i. — 26 . 
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on the alert, which kept is awake moat of the eight 
with their baying. 

In the evening, we heard the voice of the Imam from 
& neighbouring house calling to prayers, for, though too 
poor, as they said, to build a mosque, they sustained as 
Well as they could, the services of their religion. It is not 
uncommon to find in these countries, and throughout 
Turkey, villages destitute of mosques, but I remember 
no instance of one in which the public worship of Islam- 
km was not, in some way, maintained. The Imam is 
properly the priest of the religion. Hk duty k to con¬ 
duct public prayers, and he performs the services of 
circumckion, marriages, and burials. In the city he 
has the spiritual care of the quarter in which hk mosque 
stands, but, in most of the villages, hk flock comprises 
the whole population. He k greatly respected, and hk 
relations to the people are most intimate and friendly. 
In the village he k always the first man, the general 
adviser, the composer of difficulties, and the arbiter in 
dkpute. He k usually supported by the free-will offer¬ 
ings of the people, conskting commonly of the products 
of the earth, and by the small stipend which he receives 
as teacher of all the children in the village. 

The mode of his appointment k sufficiently singular. 
In cities and large towns, it k made by the superintend- 
ants of the mosques, (who are the trustees of their funds 
and overseers of their secular concerns,) in connection 
with the Oulema, or learned men. In the villages, it k 
generally by the voice of the people, confirmed, however, 
by a firman from Constantinople. The man may be 
<me of themselves, but k generally the one who has the 
highest pretensions to knowledge. Often, however, the 
station k supplied by candidates sent from the medres- 
sehs of Constantinople. No great amount of learning 
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Is necessary, and the Imam assumes his office without 
any form of consecration to it He is, in the eye of the 
religion, one of the company of the Faithful, (who 
are all equal in privileges,) set apart, for a season, to con* 
duct the worship of the sanctuary. 

Having received his appointment by the Oulema 9 
who are themselves without official rank, or by the pea* 
santry of his own village, and this being confirmed by 
the will of the Sultan, who, in this instance, perhaps, 
acts rather in his spiritual than his civil character, he is 
an acknowledged minister of the religion. It is lawful 
for him to be still engaged in secular concerns, but this 
is not common, excepting in the instance of the village 
' Imam, who is uniformly, also, the village school-master* 
He has no official habiliments, but is generally distin¬ 
guished by his peculiarly white and neat turban, and the 
long cloak which he commonly wears. He lives, if he 
pleases, in the connubial state, the same latitude, in this 
respect, being allowed to him as to every other Mussulman. 
He may, at any moment, lay aside his office, and may pass 
in an instant, from a minister of religion to a civilian. He 
has no superior minister above him, and is generally de¬ 
pendent, for the tenure of his office, upon the good-will 
of the people. So equal among the Faithful are the 
rights and privileges of the religion, that any private in- 
- dividual may assume the office of Imam, for half an 
hour, whenever a company of Mussulmans remote from 
a mosque, wish to perform the public prayers. They 
have only to constitute themselves a congregation 
by appointing one of their number to be the Imam, 
which is literally the Leader, in their worship. In 
this ease, however, the public Call to Prayer must be 
given. 

As, on leaving Broushoran, we leave, altogether, the 
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Kurdish population, until we enter among them again 
on the South Western border of Persia, it may not be 
amiss to state here, in few words, my impression with re¬ 
gard to the practicability of missionary effort among 
them. .Were therq any to go to them with the spirit of 
the Apostles, abandoning, for Christ’s sake, every thing 
on earth, and unrestrained by family ties, they might be 
instrumental in planting among those wild mountains 
the standard of the cross. Multitudes^ this people, re¬ 
siding in villages, might also be reached by missionaries 
in the large cities. There is no part of Kurdistan where 
they can be approached so nearly as on this route, none, 
at least, where they also retain, as here, their distinctive 
character and habits. In the case of a mission estab¬ 
lished in the cities, the best means of approaching them 
would be through the Christians; the work would, in 
that case, naturally extend itself to the settled Kurds, 
dwelling, in many instances, in the same villages with 
the Armenians. A missionary family could reside in 
Moush,orin Van. The numerous villages in the vi¬ 
cinity of the former place would render it a very impor¬ 
tant centre. 

The chief benefits of these missions, however, would 
be confined to the Christians, and, doubtless, there are 
not three other places in the whole of ancient Armenia, 
which present such advantages for missionary labour 
among the Armenians, as Moush, Bitlis, and Van. The 
effect of such a mission upon the Kurds would be slower 
and later. If they are to be reached immediately and 
effectually, it must be by a more simple, indeed, hut a 
more self-denying kind of labour. They must be visited 
as heathen men were visited in the times of the Apostles* 
by devoted soldiers of the Cross throwing themselves 
among them at such hazards as only a primitive faith 
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can endure to contemplate. If the idea of encountering 
these dangers appears chimerical, is it not because the 
standard of our faith has fallen ter below the elevation 
which it held among the early followers of Christ? 

However this may be, we know that the grand scope 
of the commission given to the ministry of the Church 
must, if the Church itself is unchanged, of necessity, 
embrace now the same design which it embraced at font 
—“all the world and every creature.” We know too 
that the first ministers of Christ, whose example, in this 
respect, must be regarded as a practical avowal of the 
understanding which they put upon the commission wil¬ 
der which they acted, we know, I say, that they carried 
the tidings of salvation through Christ, to men as barba¬ 
rous as now inhabit the fastnesses of Kurdistan, and at 
the cost of as great sufferings as the bearers of the same 
tidings to the Kurds would be called to endure. Why 
is it, then, that we contemplate such an enterprise with 
terror, or reject the idea of it as the product of avisionary 
zeal ? Is it not, because we have lost the true, original 
idea of the ministerial commission; because we distrust 
the faithfulness of the promise conjoined with it; be¬ 
cause, in a word, the Church of Christ has left her first 
love? 

The Kurds have no literature, nor is their language a 
written tongue. It is, I believe, cognate with the Per¬ 
sian. On my return from Persia, where I devoted con¬ 
siderable time to the acquisition of the last-mentioned 
language, I could often understand something of the 
conversation of Kurds, by the great number of Persian 
words which I beard in it A few books of poetry in 
their own tongue, but written in the Arabic character, 
compose all their literature of which I have any know¬ 
ledge. As a-people, however, I believe them to be su- 
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perior to any other in the East Living between the 
Turks and the Persians, they are neither sullen and 
heavy, like the former, nor soft and guileful, like the 
latter. The ferocious and degraded race who wander 
from place to place among the mountains, the settled 
Kurds do not acknowledge as belonging to themselves. 
The latter are generally of a different stamp. Their 
openness, manly independence, frank and generous 
feelings, and their liveliness and quickness of mind, will 
present nothing hostile to the reception of Christianitv, 
and indicate, moreover, that, when subdued by it, they 
must become, indeed, a noble and peculiar people. 

^ The following day was Sunday, and 1 debated long 
■' with myself whether I should remain at Broushoran or 
proceed to Salmas. With some hesitation I adopted the 
latter course, after reflecting that my situation at the 
village was a dangerous one, that the day, if spent there, 
would be interrupted by incessant visits from the villa¬ 
gers, while, the ride to Salmas being short, I might 
arrive there in season to pass most of it in some retired 
corner in a caravanserai. I gave orders, therefore, to 
mount, and we proceeded on our way. Our couree was 
a constant descent, at first by a craggy path, cut out, as 
it were, from the bold face of a precipice, in some partsso 
narrow that a single false step of our horses would have 
plunged us into the abyss below, and afterwards through 
long and winding valleys. x 

We passed several villages. Near one, called Derik, 
inhabited by Persians, were several warm mineralspringB 
of sulphur and iron. Two of them were enclosed, and 
used by the villagers for bathing. Another was an Ar¬ 
menian village entirely deserted. Its lonely church still 
crowned the top of the hill on which the village stood. 
The sight of it brought vividly to mind the sanctuaries 




of God in a far distant land, where I knew thousands 
would gather upon this holy day for a pure and spiritual 
worship. Ob, if those who gather there duly apprecia¬ 
ted the inestimable privileges which they enjoy, how 
ready would they be to disperse the hoarded treasures of 
the Gospel, to the millions who perish for the lack of 
heavenly food. 

Our course turned more Southerly as we approached 
Salmas, until, at length, the town itself broke upon us 
with its verdant gardens, its wide-spread plain, and, in 
the distance, the North-West comer of the Lake of Our- 
miah. The scene was entirely Persian, and we felt at 
once that we had entered a new country. The contrast 
was equally striking in the reception that we met. In 
Turkey, on arriving at a town, the traveller has only to 
present his firman to the governor, to secure for himself 
respectable lodgings; in Persia, firmans are unknown, 
and the traveller is often glad to find a shelter for him¬ 
self in the meanest caravanserai. In Turkish towns, 
there was always some one to help us to dismount, and 
to draw off our unwieldy travelling boots; in Salmas, a 
crowd gathered about us to gaze and inquire, but no one 
would render us any service. In Turkey, the arrival of 
a traveller excites no stir, no man rises from his place to 
/ask after him, no impertinent throng collects about him 
^ to annoy him with comments and questions; we had 
hardly dismounted in Salmas, before half the town were 
gathered in the court of the caravanserai, where they 
stared at us and remarked upon us as freely as if they 
were republicans. When we endeavoured to rid ourselves 
of them, they laughed at us and mad ^ sport < f us. 

The caravanserai at which we had alighted, was a 
i mud-building, some twelve feet high, erected, as usual, 
about a court, but containing no other accommodations 
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than rows of cells about six feel square, opening upon the 
court, without doors, and entirely unfurnished within. 
I inquired for the Khan, or governor of the place, but he 
was residing in Dilman, a few miles distant on the plain. 
I made inquiries concerning him, but received in reply 
such discrepant statements that I knew not which to be¬ 
lieve. I told my informants so, when John interposed 
to remind me that 1 should find every body in Persia a 
liar. “Yes,” said an old man, whose totteringferm 
proved that he had nearly completed the allotted career of 
three-score and ten, “ Yes, we always lie when we can." 
I looked at him in utter amazement, but I could not dis» 
cover from his expression that he had not intended to 
speak for once a grave truth. I began to imbibe some 
first impressions of Persian character. 

All my efforts to obtain more commodious lodgings 
being unsuccessful, 1 betook myself from the burning 
sun, to one of the cells of the caravanserai, and sat down 
upon the ground in a corner, to spend Sunday. Ere 
long a Moll&h of the place came in. Taking us to be 
Osmanlees, he saluted us courteously, and expressed a 
polite surprise that we had not come at once to his house, 
assuring us of the great felicity he should have had in 
entertaining us. We intimated in reply that, not having 
had the pleasure of knowing him before we arrived in 
Persia, we were not aware of his benevolent regard for 
us. I thought within myself that his hospitable design 
would be just as effectually accomplished by inviting us 
then; but this simple expedient did not seem to occur to 
him. Having occasion soon after to say something pri¬ 
vately to John concerning our own affairs, I spoke to 
him in French. I then saw, for the first time, by the 
looks of the Mollah, that he had taken us for Mussul¬ 
mans, and was now undeceived. I was very glad of it, 
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for 1 should not have relished his hospitality if imparted 
upon such a supposition. 

Immediately upon hearing that the Khan was absent, 
I had dispatched one of the Kurds who accompanied us, 
to Dilman, with a letter from the Pasha of Yan, com¬ 
mending us to his hospitality. The messenger did not 
return till evening, and then brought the intelligence that 
the Khan had left Dilman, and was spending a few weeks 
in one of the villages. He was accompanied, however, 
by a servant from the house of a Turkish Effendi, resi¬ 
dent in Dilman, who announced to us that his master 
having gone to Tebriz, and left his house in charge of 
his wife, she had sent for us to be her guests. The com¬ 
munication filled me with surprise, but the servant being 
a Turk, and the Kurd testifying to his veracity, I could 
not doubt the authenticity of the message. It being 
Sunday 1 however, I determined to remain where 1 was 
till the next day, and, in the mean time, sent back the 
servant to make my selam to bis mistress, and inform her 
that I would be her guest on the morrow. 

Salmas was formerly the chief town of the district in 
which it lies, but the residence of the Khan is now re¬ 
moved to Dilman, and Salmas, deserted by the greater 
part of its population, who were Armenians and emi¬ 
grated to Russia after the last war with that country, is 
now no more than a village. Some remains in the vi¬ 
cinity of the town attest its antiquity and its former im¬ 
portance. 
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On Monday morning we rode over the plain to Oil¬ 
man, perhaps five miles distant, and when we arrived, 
received a cordial welcome at the house of Roushan 
Effendi, whose lady had sent us the invitation men¬ 
tioned in the last chapter. The Effendi, himself, was 
reported to me as an indifferent Mussulman, He is a 
dervish of the Bektashi order, an order distinguished for 
the laxness of their principles and their conduct An 
Osmanlee by birth, he has read enough to disregard 
sects, and professes to be a Mussulman above prejudice. 
The Persians of Oilman, however, look upon these Ca¬ 
tholic pretensions with distrust, and affirm that he is a 
Shiah or Sunnite, as suits his convenience. He has 
erected a mosque on his grounds, which partakes of the 
dubious nature of his faith, having a Persian dome and 
& Turkish minaret. His house bore the same equivo¬ 
cal character. The apartment into which we were 
received, was constructed in Persian, and furnished in 
Turkish style. There was, however, no equivoque 
about our reception; whether Persian or Turkish, it was 
hearty and cordial. Three or four servants were in 



constant attendance upon us, and every wish was grati¬ 
fied. We did not, of course, see our fair entertainer, nor 
was any allusion made to her while we were in the 
house. 

The Khan being absent, an inferior officer supplied 
his place so far as to answer the letter of the Pasha of 
Tan. The answer conveyed our own respects, together 
with the intelligence that we had reached Dilman in 
safety. This we delivered to our two Kurds, and, add* 
ing to it a present for themselves, sent them away. 
From the hour that we entered Persia, they had not 
ceased to bear their testimony against T tbe corruption and 
wickedness of the Shiahs, whenever they had an oppor¬ 
tunity of doing so without being overheard by the ob¬ 
jects of their indignation. They lost all their cheerful¬ 
ness the moment that we crossed the border, and re¬ 
covered it again only when they received permission 
to depart. It was near night when they left us, but 
they vowed, as they mounted their horses, that they 
would not move foot from stirrup, until they were out of 
the land of the Shiahs. 

Dilman appears to have risen into importance since 
the decline of Salmas. It is entirely a Mussulman town, 
and, with a population of about 2000, has several 
mosques and four schools. The plain contains numer¬ 
ous villages, with a population chiefly Christian. Their 
number was stated to me to be sixty-two, but, as my 
authority was not of the best kind, I cannot vouch for 
the accuracy of the information. The Christian popu¬ 
lation consists of Armenians, Nestorians, and Chaldeans, 
the last being proselytes from the Nestorians to the 
Church of Rome. These are, so for as my information 
extends, the only adherents of that Church among 
the Nestorians of Persia. They have a Bishop at 
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Khosrova, who is a zealous and efficient promoter of 
the Papal interests. The bazare of Dilraan are small, 
and the (dace, upon the whole, is one of humble preten¬ 
sions. During the year that I had spent in Turkey, I 
had heard of only one assassination, and this one was 
perpetrated by a servant upon his master, who had dis¬ 
carded him. It was done in the mosque of St. Sophia> 
while the roaster was bowed in prayer, and was followed, 
within a few hours, by the death of the murderer. Du¬ 
ring the day which I spent in Dilman, an act of the 
same kind was perpetrated in the dead of night, 
and a few days after, two more in the city of Ourmiah. 
I heard of no others in Persia. The singularity of these 
instances is, doubtless, to be attributed to the well-known 
brutality of the Mussulmans in the districts of Salmas 
and Ourmiah. 

We left Dilman before day. The full moon, declin¬ 
ing in the West, shed her light over the plain, and on 
the distant lake. Our course lay Southerly, through 
ripe fields of grain, which diffused around the fra¬ 
grance of harvest-time. At early dawn we observed 
husbandmen at work. It was now the 18th of July, 
and they were gatheringln their crops. The sun came 
up gloriously in the East, just as we entered the moun¬ 
tains. At a village where we stopped for breakfast, we 
were greeted with the tidings, that an English traveller 
had been robbed a few days before in the neighbourhood* 
We had been congratulating ourselves that danger was 
past when we left the region of the Kurds, and were* 
therefore, by no means agreeably moved when one of 
the villagers informed us, that we might reasonably ex¬ 
pect a similar rencontre before night. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, occurred to verify the prediction. The country 
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appeared wild and desolate enough for the purpose, but 
we met no one competent to execute it. 

We stopped about mid-day at a village called 
Tchumgarah, not far from the lake, and, to relieve 
our horses, determined to remain there till the next 
morning. No one was willing to receive us under his 
roof, so we spent the day beneath a tree near the village, 
pestered incessantly by the Persians and the flies. At 
night we obtained lodgings on a house-top, and slept, 
doubtless, more comfortably than we should have done 
within. The roofe of Persian houses are always ter¬ 
raced, and,-being covered with hard earth and defend¬ 
ed by parapets of the same material, they are more 
agreeable for walking and sitting than the streets below. 
When the villages are built compactly, one may go over 
the greater part of them on the house-tops, as I have 
repeatedly done. In the summer, the villagers spread 
their beds upon them in the open air, a custom of which 
I was first made aware the following morning, when, 
on rising and looking over the parapet, I saw the family 
on the next roof engaged at their toilet, and another, 
just beyond, still wrapped in slumber. 

The rest of the way to Ourmiah was over a level coun¬ 
try, lying between the mountains and the lake. We 
passed a station of Rahdars , or collectors of custom, 
whose business it is to impose duties upon all merchan¬ 
dise which passes along the route. They were seated 
upon the roof when we went by, looking out for their 
prey. They seemed, at first, disposed to light upon us, 
but our muleteer, who was a Persian of Dilman, soon 
satisfied them that we were not ^t game for them. 
We stopped at a village called Ghulunju, about three 
hours travel from Ourmiah, where we had an opportu¬ 
nity of witnessing the exercises of a Persian school. 
vol. i.— 26 . 
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They were, so far as I could perceive, the same with 
what I had often seen in Turkey. The reading was 
confined to the Koran, and was accompanied by the 
sing-song utterance and the see-saw motion of the body 
practised among the Sunnites. The teacher occasionally 
reprimanded a pupil for not sustaining his chant well, 
or for not performing the vibrations with sufficient acti¬ 
vity and skill. Our passage across the plain was ren¬ 
dered difficult by the numerous water-courses which ran 
in every direction, for the purposes of irrigation. The 
greater part of the land was under cultivation, and we 
passed through extensive tracts of rice, cotton, and 
grain. We came upon the city almost before we were 
aware of its proximity. It lay low upon the plain, like 
the villages around it, but was distinguished by a high 
mud wall and a deep moat. 

I was drawn to Ourmiah, which lay considerably out 
of my route to Tebriz, by the desire of visiting the inte¬ 
resting mission of the American Board established there. 
The missionaries had been already apprised of my 
coming, and received me with the utmost cordiality. 
The week that I tarried in the city, was pleasantly spent 
in the Mission-House. The families, which were four 
in number, lived within the same enclosure, near the 
walls of the city. Their houses occupied two sides of a 
court, which was sheltered on the other sides by high 
walls, and beautifully adorned with large trees, in which 
numerous birds, silent all the day, sung their matins and 
vespers. Though in the midst of the city, the situation 
is remarkably secluded. Behind one of the houses is an 
extensive garden, in which I noticed, besides the fruits 
and other products of the country, the potato, first intro* 
duced into Persia, I believe, by Sir John Malcolm, who, 
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to join great things with small, has also bestowed upon 
Europe the most ample history of the country. 

With the families of Messrs. Holliday and Stocking, 
I had formed some acquaintance in Constantinople 9 
where they had tarried for a few weeks, in the spring of 
1837, on their way to Persia. With Mr. Perkins I had 
had sonfe correspondence by letter, but now saw both 
him and Dr. Grant, for the first time. Besides these, 
there was present, at that time, the Rev. Mr. Merrick, 
who had preceded me in Persia in the work of inyestiga- 
tion among the Mohammedans. There were, therefore, 
including the ladies of the mission, no less than ten Ame¬ 
ricans gathered in this distant and retired spot, a great¬ 
er number, doubtless, than had ever before visited Persia. 

During my visit, I had a full opportunity to become 
acquainted with the policy and the prospects of the mis¬ 
sion. Although, from the reports which I had heard 
and read, I had formed very high expectations concern¬ 
ing it, they were surpassed by the reality. Its policy is 
highly conservative. It aims not at the overthrow of 
the Nestorian Church, to which its labours are almost 
exclusively directed. The missionaries do not interfere, 
in the least degree, with the religious practices of the 
Nestorians. Even those under their immediate charge 
are left free to attend the worship of their Church, and to 
observe its fasts and festivals. They aim only to impart 
religious knowledge drawn from the Word of God, and 
secular learning of a useful character. This is as it 
should be. It is the most politic, as well as the most 
catholic system. It is to be hoped that they will perse¬ 
vere in it. 

The time may come when the Nestorians, enlighten* 
ed by a spiritual knowledge of God’s Holy Word, may 
find that their Church has, in some respects, departed 


* 
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from the purity of Apostolic faith and practice. A spirit 
of inquiry may rise, and this may be followed by a dis¬ 
position to reform whatever is corrupt. That time 
will be a day of trial, when those who are now labouring 
for the welfare of the Nestorians, will need a double por¬ 
tion of the spirit of wisdom and love. They will not 
then be found, we confidently believe, either aiming at 
or countenancing any attempt to mar whatever is now 
sound. The Episcopal ministry and the liturgy of the 
Nestorian Church, are no part of its corruptions. The 
former they hold, like all the Churches of the East, from 
the Apostles; so they and we believe. The latter, if it is 
the same among the Nestorians of Persia as among 
those of Mesopotamia, is regarded as having been, in part 
at least, framed by the Apostles themselves.* With such 
institutions it were worse than impolitic, it were, in our 
view, sin to interfere. A blow struck at either would be 
more disastrous to the mission than to the Church. We 
do not fear that it will be struck on the plain of Our- 
miah. We firmly believe that the missionaries will ever, 
as now, refrain from all interference with the constitu¬ 
tion and government of the Nestorian Church. 

But we fear that the time may come when this will 
not be enough, when missionaries among the Eastern 
Churches must not only abstain from the introduction 
of schism themselves, but, if they do their whole duty, 
must lend their aid to prevent its originating within the 
bosom of the Churches. The revival of spiritual reli¬ 
gion we can hardly hope to see effected, without agita¬ 
tion. Minds impelled by the ardour of new religious 


* The oldest member of the mission in Oormiah assured me, that 
there was very little, if any thing, in the liturgy of the Nestorians 
which he wished to see changed. 
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feeling, will be ready to break away from the body 
which, from their new point of vision, appears to them 
a mass of corruption. Other minds, upon which no 
change has passed, will cling to their old superstitions, 
and will be prompt to persecute those who depart from 
them. Then, if no preventive be used, will arise com¬ 
motion and conflict. Horrid schism will lift up itself 
from beneath, and rend and scatter the quivering mem¬ 
bers of the Body of Christ. Wh(?can contemplate such 
a scene without a deep revulsion of every pious feel¬ 
ing ? Who would not rather see, if possible, the good 
accomplished, without, in itself, so pernicious an accom¬ 
paniment as separation, secession, and division ? 

The only mode in which reformation may be made 
to go hand in hand with peace and unity, is by carry¬ 
ing forward the work equally in all its parts. Preserva¬ 
tion must be made an end as well as purity. Mission¬ 
aries must not only abstain from recommending inno¬ 
vations themselves, they must train such as are submitted 
to their instructions, in the love of the Churches to which 
they belong. They must curb, by prudent counsels, the 
ardent spirit of those who may come to the knowledge 
of the truth as it is in Christ. They must teach them 
to reverence their Bishops, to abide where they are in 
the bosom of their Church, to submit ^whenever they 
can with a good conscience, to labour quietly to extend 
the spiritual dominion of Christ among their brethren, 
and to abstain from bold and hasty denunciations, even 
of what is wrong. 

It is here, we fear, our brethren of other denomina¬ 
tions will fall short of what we hold to be the Catholic 
rule. If they content themselves with merely a neu¬ 
tral position, they will, we believe, overlook the very 
point of danger. And yet, how can they in consistency 
26 * 
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go farther? Regarding the Episcopal ministry of the 
Eastern Churches as having no better foundation than 
expediency, esteeming their use of a liturgy as gather an 
imperfection than a praise, entertaining for them none of 
that sympathy and benevolent regard which arises from a 
similarity of ecclesiastical institutions, they may think k 
too much to ask, it is certainly too much to expect, that 
they should labour to uphold and preserve the unity and 
external order of the "Eastern Churches. They will 
take, we are persuaded, the highest conservative ground 
to which their belief in the indifference of things that we 
regard essential, will lead them; but they will go no 
farther. 

Yet something farther is needed, and to whom shall 
the work be assigned? There are Churches in the 
West which hold the same ministry, preserve the same 
creed, worship in the same forms, and observe, in many 
respects, the same ritual with the Churches of the East. 
Here is a sure bond of union, a ground for friendly cor¬ 
respondence, a wide open field for influence and use¬ 
fulness. Taught by the Apostle to do good especially to 
the household of faith, will they forget their brethren in 
the East ? Can they forget and be innocent ? Will 
they stand aloof and see the institutions which they 
love, endangered, when their influence, above every 
other, may, under God, prevent the calamity ? 

But there are higher and holier motives. Brought 
out themselves from the bondage of corruption, have 
they no desire to proclaim liberty to those who are still 
in subjection to it? Possessed of facilities and advan¬ 
tages which no other Christian community can bring to 
the same work, will they suffer them to lie in the earth 
like unimproved talents ? Will they, who should be the 
first, be, in truth, the last to come up to an enterprise of 
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love peculiarly their own? Will the Churches of 
England and America always sleep at the post of duty ? 
No, we will not, we cannot believe it. They will yet 
arise, and go forth in the strength of the Lord of Hosts. 
They will extend the helping hand of charity to the 
oppressed, though erring, Churches of the East. They 
will lead them on, with a kind and gentle guidance, to 
knowledge and truth. They will gather them, with the 
Divine blessing, into the spiritual fold of Christ. 
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OURMIAH. 

Plan of the Mission—Clerical Pupils — The Nestoeians — 
Mountain Tribe—Confidence in the Missionaries—Cause— 
Religious Services—Climate—Mounds—Plain of Ourmiah— 
The Governor—Persian Habits—The lost Imam—Visit to a 
Village—Popularity of the Missionary Physician—Reception 
at the Village. 


The plan of labour adopted by the missionaries in Our* 
miah, is, perhaps, the most judicious that could be de¬ 
vised. They aim at raising a native agency, to assume 
and carry out their own benevolent design. Fo* this 
purpose, they had already established an interesting 
school of boys. They were, at the time of my visit, 
forty in number, and ten of them were learning Eng¬ 
lish. They are under the entire control of the mission¬ 
aries, being surrendered to them by their parents—a 
condition most wise, and absolutely essential to the suc¬ 
cess of the plan. These boys, all of whom, with one 
or two exceptions, appeared by their intelligent looks to 
promise well, are to be carried through a complete train¬ 
ing, in preparation for active service among their coun¬ 
trymen. They reside upon the premises, and are con¬ 
stantly under the eye of the missionaries. Their studies 
are, therefore, pursued without interruption, and abun¬ 
dant opportunity is offered to mould their minds by the 
influence of example and incidental instruction. They 
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are boarded at the expense of the mission, the cost 
being only about twenty-five cents per week for each 
pupil. " 

Besides these there were a Bishop, three priests, a 
deacon and an intelligent lad, residing in the families of 
the missionaries, and receiving instruction from them. 
The Bishop, Mar Yohanna, was a very agreeable man, 
rather mirthful in disposition, and as unpretending in 
appearance and manners as a child. I was glad to notice, 
on many occasions, that, though he was a learner with 
the missionaries, respect was paid to his official rank. 
He and the other clerical pupils ate at the same table 
with the missionaries, where they appeared, besides their 
other gettings, to have acquired a competent knowledge 
of Western manners. One or another of them was in¬ 
vited to ask a blessing, or offer thanks, at every meal, 
which they did, in their own language, with great pro¬ 
priety. They had also a pleasant custom of repeating 
each a verse from the Bible in English or Syriac, every 
morning at breakfast. The simplicity and entire deco¬ 
rum of their manners were very gratifying. They ob¬ 
serve, punctually, the duties enjoined by their Church, 
and keep their fasts as regularly and fully as if they were 
in their own families. 

Prayers in the modern language of the Nestorians, 
which is a corruption of the ancient Syriac, are said in 
the school. The apartment is in the basement of one of 
the houses, and is arranged after the style of American 
school-rooms. The only exercise which I witnessed 
there was in writing. The teacher, who was a priest, 
repeated a sentence, which Was then written by one of 
the boys on the black-board and copied by the others in 
sand or on slates. 

The Nestorians of Persia reside chiefly upon the plain 
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of Ourmiah. There are but few of them in the city it¬ 
self, but they form a large part of the population of the 
villages in the vicinity. They belong to the same 
branch of the Nestorian Church with the independent 
and hardy population who reside among the mountains 
of Kurdistan. The seat of their Patriarch, Mar Shimon, I 

is at Julamerik, a few days’ journey from Ourmiah, \ 

in the heart of the Kurdish country. The mis- ' 

sionaries have had some correspondence with the Patri- 1 

arch, but, on account of the dangerous character of the 
country which intervenes, have never visited the region 
where he resides. The route lies through the territory 
of the Hakkari Kurds, the most ferocious and war-like 
of the mountain-tribes. It can only be travelled at great 
risk of life, and the missionaries have acted wisely in 
pursuing their work quietly upon the plain. 

Great advantages, doubtless, would accrue, if a com¬ 
munication could be opened with the Nestorians of the 
interior. Julamerik is the great centre of their popula¬ 
tion, and probably there is to be found there the richest 
v treasure of old Syriac learning now extant. The cha¬ 

racter of the people is also very superior, in some respects, 
to that of the Nestorians on the plain. These last, al¬ 
though possessing many interesting qualities, are bowed 
to the earth by oppression and misrule, a bondage which 
invariably debases both the intellectual and the moral 
character. Those of the interior, on the contrary, have 
many of those noble and generous traits peculiar to an 
independent mountain race. They are superior, even, to 
the Kurds about them, who hold them in great respect 
and fear. In the villages of the plain, the missiona¬ 
ries had established, already, fifteen schools, which were 
taught by natives, who had themselves received a partial 
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training. The provision was regarded as only a tem¬ 
porary one, until other more competent teachers should 
be prepared to take their place. 

The missionaries are compelled to observe no restric¬ 
tions in imparting religious instruction. In their freedom 
of access to the people, in the great confidence and love 
which is entertained for them, in the personal influence 
which they possess, both among the Christians and the 
Mohammedans, in the eagerness with which their in¬ 
structions are received by the simple-minded Nestorians, 
they stand upon a more favourable footing than has been 
attained, in any other instance, among the Eastern 
Christians. 

The reverence which is felt for them is very remarka¬ 
ble. I have no doubt, however, that it arises, in part, 
from the novelty and Singularity of their work in the 
eyes of the Nestorians. Conceive a people, like those of 
Ourmiah, bowed down by oppression through long ages, 
until the remembrance of a better state has faded from 
their minds, accustomed to look on all around with dis¬ 
trust, and upon therpselves as below the hope of kind¬ 
ness,-and then imagine a company of men coming to 
them from the most distant parts of the earth, with a 
purely benevolent design for their welfare; proving the 
sincerity of their motives by sitting down among them, 
opening schools for their instruction, receiving them into 
their houses, healing their sick and counselling them in 
language of kindness never heard before, and all this 
without any other earthly reward than the pleasure of 
seeing them improve under their instruction, and it is 
easy to believe that such a people will look upon such 
benefactors with mingled emotions of astonishment, 
gratitude and love. The missionaries themselves, pro¬ 
bably, will not be surprised if these emotions should de- 
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cline with increasing familiarity. It is a common infir¬ 
mity of our nature to lose our sense of favours constantly 
bestowed upon us, as our poor return of gratitude for the 
ordinary mercies of Providence abundantly shows. 

I observed nothing at Ourmiah with a deeper interest 
than the scenes of Saturday evening and Sunday. In 
the evening, after the sun had gone down, the inmates 
of the mission families assembled with the missionaries, 
to examine the lesson for the Sunday School. One of 
the missionaries expounded and the Bishop commented. 
I remember his raising an interesting question on the 
passage —He that is least in the kingdom of Heaven 
is greater than he .— St. Matt. xi. At an early hour 
on Sunday morning, the exercises of the school com¬ 
menced with a prayer by one of the priests. The school 
was held in the out-building occupied by the boys. The 
Bishop and priests were the teachers. The classes were 
seated in circles upon the ground, the teachers sitting in 
the centre or standing without. I have seldom witness¬ 
ed a more interesting spectacle than these boys presented, 
leaning forward over their books with the most eager 
attention. The lesson, as before intimated, was from 
the New Testament. The teachers appeared; by their 
fluency of utterance and their earnestness of manner, 
to be both well acquainted with the lesson and interested 
in it The exercises were closed with the Episcopal 
benediction. 

In the forenoon, the missionaries had a service in 
English for their own families. It was not at first ex¬ 
pected that any of the Nestorians would be present at 
these services, but, at their own request, they were ad¬ 
mitted. Though few of them were able to understand 
any thing that was said, they gave a fixed attention to 
the exercises. In the afternoon, a Bible Class met in 
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the school-room, where the morning services had been 
performed. It consisted of all who resided upon the pre¬ 
mises, and the lesson was the same with that of the 
Sunday School. The exercises were conducted by the 
Bishop. A verse was first read by one of the boys in 
Syriac and then translated orally into the modern dia¬ 
lect by the Bishop, with appropriate comments upon it. 
He stood at the desk, and the eldest missionary by his 
side added an exposition and remarks in Turkish, for 
the benefit of a few who were present besides the Nes- 
torians. 

The position of Ourmiah is rather unfavourable to 
the health of foreigners. The ditch about the city is 
filled with stagnant water, which is covered with a green 
slime and emits baleful odours. The rice fields upon the 
plain are still more deleterious in their^effects upon the 
climate, which, without these accidental evils, might be 
entirely salubrious. The weather was very fine during 
my visit, in the latter part of July. The heat was not 
oppressive, excepting at noon, while the mornings and 
evenings were delightfully calm and clear. I found it 
most comfortable to spend the nights out of doors. 

In the vicinity of the city there are several mounds, 
which the missionaries conjecture to be the hills of the 
ancient fire-worshippers. There are strong appearances 
of their being, at least, artificial. Some have been ex¬ 
cavated, and large walls or masses of stone, regularly 
laid, have been found within. Human bones have also 
been discovered. The plain, when viewed from one pf 
these mounds, is beautiful beyond description. I have 
seen some of the most celebrated plains of ancient 
Bithynia, (a land abounding in natural beauty above all 
others that I have seen,) but none even there, which 
surpassed the plain of Ourmiah. In Persia I saw 
vol. i.— 27 
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nothing that equalled it From the mound where I 
stood, it stretched off on one side to the blue lake, and on 
the other in a broad, circular sweep to the mountains. 
The whole interval, of vast extent, lies under the eye, 
covered with villages hidden among trees and abounding 
in the richest products of the earth. Grains and fruits 
of different kinds, cotton, rice and tobacco are yielded in 
profusion. The whole is a wide expanse of verdure, 
contrasting admirably with the brown sides and snow- 
crowned tops of the mountains.* 

Before leaving Ourmiah I called upon the Beyler 
JBey,t or Governor, of the province, resident in the city. 
He was seated in a room, one side of which was open 
upon a court. He sat at the upper extremity and a line 
of. visitors on either side of the apartment extended to 
the door. Others of inferior rank were waiting in the 
court without The room was furnished in the ordinary 
Persian style, with a rich carpet in the middle and two 
nummudsj or carpets of felt, at the sides. The gov¬ 
ernor, as well as all his visitors, sat upon the carpets, 
having their backs against the wall. The Turk sits 
upon a kind of sofa, and is supported by upright cush¬ 
ions behind him. 

The governor received us with a slight inclination of 
the body and a motion as if to rise, and invited us to 
places at his side. Instead of coffee, tea was handed 
round, sugared but without milk. This article in Per¬ 
sia, is of a very superior quality, and possesses a flavour 
peculiar to itself. Its excellence, it is said, is to be 
attributed to the fact that it is brought over land from 
China, transportation by sea having an injurious effect 

• See Appendix, XI. 

t Literally Bey ef Beye, corresponding most nearly to Pasha 
among the Turks. 
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upon the qualities of the tea. The Persian sits ujpon 
his heels in the same manner that a servant does in 
Turkey. I endeavoured to imitate it, but found it less 
easy and less comfortable than the cross-legged posture 
of the Turks. I endured it, however, with the utmost 
civility, until I found that circulation had ceased, when 
I contrived to slip off my heels and sit upon the floor, 
avoiding, at the same time, the indecorum of showing 
my feet, by covering them with the skirts of my coat. 
The sketch which follows, represents the costume of a 
Persian, as well as his posture in sitting. 
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One of the first questions which the Governor asked 
me was with regard to the pretended prophet that ha4 
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arisen in Georgia.* I had never heard of him before. 
He was supposed to be the lost Imam, who was to re¬ 
appear and become the Head of the Mussulmans. A 
Mollah present had in his bosom a manuscript, which, 
he said, was the proclamation of the new prophet. He 
read it aloud to the company. It was in Persian and 
proved to be full of Oriental hyperbole and moral disqui¬ 
sitions. The Mollah was of opinion that the pretensions 
of the man were not to be slightly rejected ; he might 
after all be the expected Imam. The company con¬ 
curred in the wisdom of the opinion. 

I may as well add here what I afterwards learned re¬ 
specting this Mohammedan reformer. The Mussulmans 
of Tebriz reported wonderful things of him. He had 
made a tree, which had been dead fifty years, blossom in 
one hour and the next bear fruit. He had also performed 
miraculous cures of diseases, and had restored sight to 
the blind. The Russians seized him, and having shut 
him up in a room, closed the door-way with a brick wall, 
and placing guards above, below and around the apart¬ 
ment, left him with the consolation that, if he was the 
Imam, he would not perish. He said, “ Very well,” and 
submitted to his fate. The next morning he was seen 
abroad, in a desert place, at his prayers, and yet, when 
the wall was taken down, he was found within just 
where he had been left. The reader may doubt the re¬ 
ality of his appearance in the desert. I can only say 
that the Persians in Tebriz believed it, 

A more authentic account of the man was given me 
by an English friend, who was in Georgia immediately 
after the events occurred. His own pretensions, said my 
friend, were very humble. He declared that he had no 


* See Introduction, p. 43, 
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power to work miracles, and that he was a plain Mollah, 
seeking the restoration of his religion to its ancient 
parity. He preached against the corruptions which had 
befallen it, against the vices of the people and the un¬ 
faithfulness of the priests. His disciples multiplied rapid¬ 
ly. Twenty thousand armed men gathered around 
him, submissive to his will. He told them, however, that 
his appeal was not to arms, and he showed no disposition 
to use violence or to oppose the ruling authorities. The 
fears of the government, however, were roused. A 
troop of two hundred and fifty Russians were sent to 
apprehend him. They came to the place, found his 
house, a horse was led up to the door, and he was 
ordered to mount. His enraged followers prepared to re¬ 
sist, but he commanded them to be quiet, soothed them 
with calm words, and told them it was the will of God 
he should go to Tiflis. Upon this he mounted the horse 
and rode quietly away. The indignation of his follow¬ 
ers, though restrained by his words, could not be entirely 
subdued. They sent a volley of stones after the retiring 
troop. ‘ Their numbers were such,’ continued my in¬ 
formant, ( that, as one of the officers present assured me, 
if they had made any attempt at resistance, it would 
have been impracticable to have taken their leader.’ 

Just before leaving the city, I rode out one evening 
with Mr. Perkins to a village, about an hour distant. 
Our coming had been announced, and we were met at 
the entrance of the village by a troop of people who seem¬ 
ed oveijoyed at the honour of a visit from Mr. P. I 
had often been struck with the great reverence with 
which the Nestorians regard the missionaries. The 
Hekim Sahib , (Sir Physician,) Dr. Grant, had already 
won considerable fame among the mountains of Kurd¬ 
istan, and he related to me an instance, in which h$ 
27 * 
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was saved from robbery by simply announcing himself 
under the name above given, by which he was generally 
known in the country around. His personal influence, 
gained by cures hardly less marvellous than miracles 
among a people almost entirely ignorant of the healing 
art, was very great. Kurds had come from the interior 
to get his aid, and had carried back his fame into the 
mountains, while the respect won by his professional 
skill among the Mussulmans of Ourmiah, had been of 
incalculable benefit to the mission. 

On the whole, his experience had been a remarkable 
proof of the utility of the medical profession, in con¬ 
nexion with missionary operations. I need not say that 
his services were gratuitous, and that he esteemed the 
influence which they gave him, chiefly, for the advan¬ 
tages arising from it for accomplishing a better work 
upon the minds and hearts of the people. Being a lay¬ 
man, he had also the chief care of the secular concerns 
of the mission, a charge which always proves burden¬ 
some to missionaries themselves, aud encroaches greatly 
on higher duties. Besides all this, his services, as a 
physician in the mission-families, were indispensable. 
So valuable are the lives of missionaries, after they have 
acquired a knowledge of the language and sufficient 
experience to be useful, that the expense of sustaining a 
physician among them is, in such a country as this, the 
best economy. John was so deeply impressed with 
what he saw and heard of the labours of Dr. Grant, 
that, for months after, his mind was full of plans for 
acquiring a knowledge of medicine in Constantino¬ 
ple, and returning to practise for his own benefit in 
Persia. 

But I have almost lost sight of my story. Mr. P. and 
myself received a most hearty welcome from the vil- 



lagers. Some of the old men embraced and kissed me. 
We were conducted to a roof, where carpets had been 
spread, and every thing provided that was necessary for 
our comfort. Presently an aged bishop, Mar Elias by 
name, came up to see us. He inquired about my route 
through Kurdistan, which he had once travelled himself, 
and expressed great joy at my safe arrival, saying, 
f< God alone has brought you safely over so dangerous 
a road.” 

Our dinner was served up upon the roof where we 
sat, the bishop imploring a blessing in his own language. 
After the meal, conversation turned on various matters. 
At one time the clear blue sky above us attracted our 
attention. One of the company gave an amusing ex¬ 
planation of the milky way, which I omitted, after¬ 
wards, to record, and have now forgotten. The boy 
mentioned before as an inmate of the mission-families, 
was present. As soon as he learned the subject of con¬ 
versation, he broke forth in a hymn which he had 
learned from his teachers. The lines were commemo¬ 
rative of the works of God. Two or three of the verses 
I happened to retain. 

“ He made the stars and made the comets, 

Made the moon and milky way, 

Made the sun and all the planets 
Light for night and light for day. 

«• But the greatest work of Jesus 
Was to leave his throne on high, 

And from sin and hell to save us 
Bleed and die on Calvary. 

“ Precious Saviour, wilt thou hear ua 
When we pray —Remember me l 
When we die may angels bear us 
Up to Heaven, to dwell with Thee.” 
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He repeated the whole in English. The quietness of the 
scene around us, the silence of the company, and the yet 
untrained accents of the boy, rendered the act peculiarly 
impressive. 

The bishop left us at an early hour; beds were 
brought and spread upon the roof, and we slept on the 
same spot where we had dined and talked. Before re¬ 
turning to the city the next morning, we visited the 
school-room, this being one of the villages where the 
missionaries have established a school. The apartment 
was remarkably neat, and the slates, hanging against 
the walls, gave it a very familiar appearance. 


CHAPTER XX. 


JOURNEY FROM OURMIAH TO KHOY. 


Determine to Travel bv Night—Plan or Journey—Departure— 
Robbery—Clouds—The Bishop’s Father—Lake or Ourmiah— 
Garden at Dilman—Night.travblling—Roads in the East— 
Plain or Khoy. 


I had thus far persevered in travelling by day, though 
I had suffered by it an attack of fever in Kurdistan, and 
my face and hands had been burned to a blister. Hav¬ 
ing now accomplished my tour in that country, and 
entered among scenes which had been often described 
by others, I determined to proceed the rest of the way to 
Tebriz by night, although I should thus be precluded 
from gaining any knowledge of the face of the country, 
or, as I must sleep by day, any additional acquaintance 
with the people. My wish was to go round the south¬ 
ern extremity of the lake of Ourmiah and visit Ma- 
ragha, on its eastern shore. But the Kurds along its 
border being at that time in a troubled state, and think¬ 
ing that all the observations which I could make at night 
would poorly compensate for the danger of the road, I 
concluded to retrace my steps as far as Dilman, and to 
make a diversion from the aroute round the north end of 
the lake, so as to visit Khoy, the first city in entering 
Persia by the common route from Erzroum, and the only 
place, along that route, which I was desirous to see. 
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John expressed himself much relieved by the change 
in my plans, and soon found a muleteer to accompany 
us. 

We started about two hours before sunset, on the 27th 
of July. Mr. Perkins and Mr. Stocking, the latter gen¬ 
tleman a lay teacher connected with the mission, accom¬ 
panied us three hours on our road. Another gentleman, 
the Rev. Mr. S-, a missionary to the Jews, and him¬ 

self a converted Israelite, joined our party to proceed to 
Tebriz. He was the same who had been robbed on his 
way to Ourmiah, a week or two before. He was set 
upon by half a dozen ruffians, who knocked him from 
his horse, led him away, with his arms pinioned and 
his eyes blindfolded, to a retired place, where they strip¬ 
ped him at their leisure; and so thorough were they in 
the work, that they left nothing upon him besides a 
shirt, a pair of drawers and a hat. By the aid of some 
villagers he reached Ourmiah, where one of the mission¬ 
aries supplied him with clothes. For the sake of greater 
safety, he concluded to return with me to Tebriz, and, 
as his money had gone with his other effects, he shared 
my purse upon the road. This was the only instance 
in all my travels, excepting a subsequent excursion from 
Constantinople to Broussa, where I had the society of 
one who spoke my own language. As I rode along in 
pleasant conversation with my Ourmiah friends, the 
contrast with the customary loneliness of my journeys and 
the thought of the long way that I must tread alone, 
was, for the moment, dreadfully oppressive. As the sun 
went down, I was astonished at my own surprise on 
seeing a light cloud floating in the west. It was the 
first I had seen in Persia, where, during the summer 
months, the sky preserves the same unchanging blue for 
weeks and months together, Qf course, there js nQ 
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rain; the earth is parched and hard) and cultivation 
depends entirely on irrigation. 

We stopped, for a few hours repose, at Ghulunju, 
where, on mounting again, Mr. P. and Mr. S. bade us 
adieu. We then rode on to Gavlan, nearer the lake 
than our former station, Tchumgarah, and farther on 
our road. The father of Mar Yohanna resided in the 
village. When we arrived, he was abroad, gathering 
in his harvest, but he soon returned, on hearing of our 
coming, and welcomed us to his house. We spedt the 
day under his roof, and a part of the next night upon it. 
At sunset we went down to the lake and bathed. The 
temperature of the water was at blood-heat, and its taste 
more saline even than that of the ocean. We found it more 
buoyant also, owing to its greater specific gravity. The 
shore was crusted with salt, and we found our bodies in 
the same state soon after emerging from the water. It 
is very shallow, no where, it is said, exceeding five feet 
in depth. Hence none but small boats are used on its 
surface, and these are few in number. I waded out 
one eighth of a mile from the shore, and found the depth, 
at that distance, about three feet. The water was so 
dense as to lift us almost entirely above the surface in 
floating, and we were unable, without some effort, to 
recover an upright position again, after the operation of 
swimming. The effect of the water we found very in¬ 
vigorating, though, if the truth was told us, there are no 
fish to be found in it. The lake, besides that of Our- 
miah, bears the name of Shahee, from a place on its 
eastern border. 

When we left, our good host led the way out of the 
village, which we could not thread in the dark, and then 
dismissed us with his blessing. We rode over the coun¬ 
try where Mr. S. had been robbed—a circumstance which 
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had, at least, the happy effect to keep us wakeful. We 
ended our stage at Dilman. To avoid the heat of the 
town, we obtained permission to spend the day in one of 
the gardens without, but we did not know till just before 
we left it, that it belonged to a sister of the Effendi, at 
whose house we had met so hospitable a reception. The 
Effendi was still absent from home, and, as ceremony 
did not require us to call upon his wife, or permit us to 
qpeak of her, we contented ourselves with sending our 
selam, after the usual form, to the “ house ” in general. 
The gardens of Persia are commonly without the towns, 
and enclosed by walls of earth. The one in which we 
reposed, was several acres in extent and contained, be¬ 
sides the fruit trees, a grove of poplars, whose slender 
forms afforded a very inadequate shelter from the sun. 

We resumed our march one hour after sunset, just as 
the shadows of evening were closing over the plain. 
We had heard, during the day, of a new robbery which 
had just been committed on the very road that we were 
to travel during the night, and we put ourselves in the 
best state of defence that our circumstances permitted. 
We escaped with difficulty the numerous canals which 
intersected the plain, and continued our way over a low 
ground for one or two hours to the north-west, as nearly 
as I could judge by the stars, and afterwards to the 
north-east. The coolness was peculiarly refreshing, 
after the great heat of the day. The sky was clear and 
the stars seemed more brilliant than I had ever seen 
them before. The perfect stillness, disturbed only at 
long intervals by the baying of dogs as we passed near 
some village, had a soporific as well as a meditative 
effect I conversed with my companion until every 
common topic of interest was exhausted. I smoked a 
pipe, and counted every familiar star that shone over 
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my boyhood’s home. But all in vain; no sense of duty 
or danger, nor conversation, nor fond recollections, could 
expel the untimely intruder, and, long before morning 
came, we were all nodding upon our horses. Towards 
the latter part of our stage, we appeared to descend into 
a plain, and were soon effectually roused by encounter¬ 
ing a party, who rode up and accosted us/ John ad¬ 
vanced to parley, and seeing there were but two, he 
answered their questions without much ceremony. He 
took care, however, to let them understand that our num¬ 
bers were double theirs, and soon after receiving this 
information, they rode away. They were well armed, 
and John thought they looked very suspicious. Some 
one suggested that they might belong to a larger party, 
in which case, probably, we had not seen the last of 
them. The thought operated as a strong somnifuge, 
for we slept no more that night, and, though, perhaps, 
our apprehensions had been groundless, we felt consid¬ 
erably relieved when we saw day breaking in the East. 
We passed, between dawn and sunrise, several hills 
from which salt is taken in nearly a pure state, and 
struck the road between Khoy and Tebriz, where a 
good bridge crossed a stream that was now reduced to a 
mere thread. The rest of our way lay over the plain of 
Khoy, along a road which was the best that I saw in 
the East, excepting only the post-road of the Sultan, 
between Constantinople and Nicomedia, and a portion 
of another in the direction of Adrianople. Excepting 
these, and the poor causeways in Asiatic Turkey, con¬ 
structed during the reign of the late Sultan, for the trans¬ 
portation of cannon, the reader may generally under¬ 
stand, when I speak of roads , simple footpaths, such as 
may be seen across pasture grounds in New-England. 
The country over which they pass is, for the most part, 
vol. i.—28. 
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in the state in which nature left it Sometimes, among 
the mountains, the difficulties of the way have been 
relieved by the labour of man, where they would other¬ 
wise have proved impassable, but, seldom is this effected 
to such a degree as to make a commodious path. It is 
singular to meet, on such roads as these, excellent 
bridges of stone or brick. Often, however, they am 
wanting, and the traveller is compelled to make his way 
by fording, which, at certain seasons of the year, is not 
always an eafty or a safe task. 

The road across the plain of. Khoy was bordered by 
willows, which must once have been beautiful, but am 
now in a sadly neglected state. At short distances the 
read was cut through by canals, over which there was 
no passage but little pathways, three or four feet wide. 
The plain itself, which is of nearly a circular form, and, 
as I judged by the eye, about twelve miles in diameter, 
is pronounced by Morier, who traversed the greater part 
of Persia, the finest in the country. Morier, however, 
did not visit the plain of Ourmiah, which far surpasses 
it, both in natural beauty and in the variety of its pro¬ 
ducts. 



CHAPTER XXL 


KHOY. JOURNEY TO .TEBRIZ. 

Garbs— A Pilgrim—Caravanserais — Mohammedan Idea or 
Christianity — Dangerous Medicine — Persian Prejudice 
against Men op other Religions — Climate — Bazars — 
Population—Mountains—Persian Harem—Arrival at 
Tebriz. 

Our muleteer conducted us to an excellent caravanse¬ 
rai in Khoy, where I was pleased to find myself not so 
great an object of curiosity as on the plains of Salmas* 
and Ourmiah. I had, on entering Persia, divested my¬ 
self, as far as possible, of my Turkish garb) but, having 
no other covering for my head, I was obliged to retain 
the fez until I reached Tebriz, where I exchanged it for 
the black lamb-skin cap of the Persians. Khoy lying 
so near the border of Turkey, and on the great route 
from Erzroum, the red cap and turban of the Turk was 
not so strange in its streets as in the villages of Salmas 
and Ourmiah. 

One of the lodgers at the caravanserai was a pilgrim 
from Mecca. He had taken up his quarters in the court, 
and was an object of great curiosity. From morning to 
night, a crowd were gathered around him, listening to 
his stories of the Holy City, and the respect which was 
shown him was truly remarkable. He had sent out his 
horse, to regale himself for a few days on the plain,and 
some one, not recognizing probably that the animal had 
been on a pilgrimage, had conveyed him away. Com- 
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plaint was made to the Governor, who sent officers in 
search of the thief, and promised the poor pilgrim that, 
if they were not successful, he would himself supply hit 
loss by another equally good. 

Our caravanserai was of one story and of brick, the 
principal particulars in which a Persian caravanserai 
differs from a Turkish khan, the words being only two 
names of the same thing, in different languages. In 
Persia, also, the building is often of two stories, especi¬ 
ally when it is designed to afford rooms for merchants or 
tradesmen. When there is but one story, the building is 
generally elevated immediately over the arched entrance, 
thus affording space for an airy and comfortable room 
above. We had wished to occupy it in the present in¬ 
stance, but John assured us that it was intended as a 
place for the lodgers to say their prayers. He only made 
too broad an inference from what he had often seen prac¬ 
tised. The room is much used for this purpose, though 
not designed exclusively for it. We concluded, however, 
that, being ourselves lodgers, our privilege was the same 
as others; accordingly, we occupied it for an hour, on 
Sunday morning, in. reading the daily service of the 
American church. 

The next day, while walking in the bazars, I was 
accosted by a well-dressed Persian and invited to sit 
down with him, a piece of politeness much more com¬ 
mon in Persia than in Turkey. He offered me the ka- 
lioun , (water-pipe,) and made many inquiries concern¬ 
ing my object in travelling. He oould not understand 
me when I told him it was for purposes of observation, 
and could not conceive of any man, in his senses, travel¬ 
ling for any other reason than necessity. He asked many 
questions about England, especially about the religion of 
the country. I described to him, as well as I could, the 
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character of the English church, and pointed out the 
difference between Eastern and Western Christianity* 
He expressed himself much pleased to hear that certain 
corruptions which he had been accustomed to associate 
with Christianity, were no essential parts of it, but acci¬ 
dental appendages which Western Christians had cast 
off He had never before heard that picture-worship did 
not belong to our religion, as he had always understood 
- it to be practised by Eastern Christians. When he had 
finished his inquiries^ I began, and asked him if he had 
ever read the New Testament. He had read, be replied, 
Martyn’s translation, and spoke highly of it He had 
also heard of Martyn himself, and said that he was a 
good man. Much more conversation of the same cha¬ 
racter passed between us, and I went away more pleased 
than ever with the accessibleness and affability of Per¬ 
sians. 

Before we left Ourtaiah, Mar Yohanna had endea¬ 
voured to dissuade us from visiting Khoy, and, when 
he could not prevail, be shook hands with us at parting, 
and predicted that we should not be a day in the place 
without an attack of fever and ague. I was so fortunate 
as to escape, but Sunday had not passed before Mr. S. 
was prostrated. I spread a carpet for him in the elevat¬ 
ed apartment before mentioned, and he retired thither to 
be sick. He undertook to prescribe for himself and ask¬ 
ed for a dose of calomel. I had procured from an apo¬ 
thecary in Pera, a few simple medicines before leaving 
Constantinople, and among these was a vial purporting, 
on the label, to contain the article required. I took out 
a portion and was about to administer it, when Mr. S. 
happened to observe that it was a solid substance, instead 
of a powder, and refused to receive it I reasoned with 
him, in vain, on the improbability of its being any thing 
28 * 
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else than the desired medicine. He had often seen calo¬ 
mel, which I had not, and positively declined the dose. 
It proved afterwards to be a deadly poison, the apothe¬ 
cary’s boy having mistaken the muriate of quicksilver, 
(corrosive sublimate,) for the sub-muriate of the same 
mineral, (calomel.) I had myself been prevented from 
taking a dose of it, while ill in Kurdistan, only by fear 
of opening my baggage in the presence of the Kurds. 
The reader will remember that, until within a few weeks 
of my departure from Constantinople, 1 bad remain*? 
in expectation of being accompanied ih my tour fry 
a gentleman acquainted with medical science. It wL 
this expectation alone which had prevented me frori 
seeking some knowledge of the same kind for myself 

The medicine failing, Mr. S. requested a bath. There 
was a fine one connected with the caravanserai, but the 
keeper refused to admit us, as it would give offence to 
the Mussulmans, we being Christians and unclean. He 
offered, however, to receive us by night, at the hour 
when the bath was ordinarily closed. We felt that our 
religion was insulted by the offer, and declined accepting 
it Mr. S. then sent a servant to borrow a basin for the 
purpose of bathing his feet. One was, at length, pro¬ 
cured, and. the owner came with it, apparently to see 
that it was not appropriated to any unlawfiil use. Before 
it could be applied to the service for which k was bor¬ 
rowed, Mr. S. was seized with a fit of vomiting, and, 
unwilling to defile his carpet, resorted for relief to the 
basin, which happened, at the moment, to be in his 
hands. The owner stood transfixed with utter conster¬ 
nation, and it was only after paying for the hire of the 
vessel a price equal to its full value, that we could in¬ 
duce him to take his own again. 

The reader will pardon the story for the sake of the 
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moral. It is in this particular of the ceremonial un¬ 
cleanness of a man of another religion, that the Persians 
differ most widely from the Turks—most widely, I 
mean, so far as regards those things which ipeet most 
frequently the observation of the traveller. On this 
point, the Persians generally receive their opinions and 
practice from education. Their religious directories are, 
as I have already observed, most minute concerning k, 
even to indecency. There are many, especially among 
men in public stations, who are entirely neglectful of 
such precepfcf, and they are strictly followed only by the 
religious orders and the common people. Among the 
former, they are doubtless mingled with bigoted feelings 
and regarded in a very serious light. Among the latter, 
it seems a mere matter of unthinking imitation. They 
are strict in some points and negligent in others. They 
are careful to avoid the most prominent and notorious 
uncleannesses, while they are constantly polluting them¬ 
selves with those which, though of less importance, are 
equally forbidden. A servant sometimes will not eat of 
a dish of which his Christian master has partaken, and 
yet-he will suffer himself to be rendered religiously im¬ 
pure in a thousand other ways. These notions, there¬ 
fore, should not be considered as indicative always of 
bigotry or even of sincere attachment to Islamism. There 
are many who rigidly practise upon them, who can boast 
no religion besides them, who never perform the stated 
prayers or observe any other precept of their fakh. 

Notwithstanding the Bishop’s opinion and our own 
experience at Khoy, the men of the cky would not ac¬ 
knowledge that either was correct, but spoke in high 
terras of the salubrity of their climate. It may be so for 
them, but the excessive heat and the sultry atmosphere, 
which bung round the adjacent mountains, glowing like 
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the air of a furnace, were portentous indications of dan¬ 
ger to us. We wished to leave on Sunday night, but 
the ill health of Mr. S. detained us two days longer, and 
at the saipe time, confined me so much to the caravan¬ 
serai that I saw little of the city. The most remarkable 
objects which I observed, were the bazars, which were 
built of brick and vaulted, with domes of the same mate¬ 
rial. They extended in a single line from the gateway 
to the heart of the town, with branches, at short inter¬ 
vals, running down to the caravanserais. I walked from 
my room to the gate of the city, a distance of three 
eighths of a mile, under this brick canopy. The brick 
edifices are the most remarkable in Persia, and every 
traveller observes with astonishment the great beauty 
and durability of the arches and domes constructed with 
no other materials than burnt clay and mortar. Khoy, 
I was told, contains 8000 families, but, although I re¬ 
ceived the same information from several individuals, it 
appeared to me, from other indications, exaggerated. 
Mr. S. made inquiries for Jews. “ There are none in 
the city,” said the Mussulman to whom the question 
was put, “ there are none in the city, Al httmd-u-liUah, 
thank God!” 

Our muleteer was a man of Dilman. He had en¬ 
gaged to convey us to Tebriz, but, finding at Khoy a good 
opportunity to return home, he suddenly fell sick, exe- 
Orated the dinette of the city, and told us he could pro¬ 
ceed no farther. We consented to release him from his 
engagement, provided he would obtain another to take 
his place. He soon found a muleteer belonging to Te¬ 
briz, and made us over to him. The effect of his release 
upon his health was very apparent. He suddenly re¬ 
assumed a cheerful and contented look, laid aside bis 
moping gait, and went off the same night, with a good 
load, to Dilman. 
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• Mr. S., though still feeble, was able to leave on Tues- 
day evening, and we started at sunset. ■ The distance 
to Tebriz is about ninety miles, which we performed in 
three nights. After leaving the plain, we ascended 
v among the mountains, which run down to the head of 
the lake of Ourmiah, and which travellers have described 
as of difficult and dangerous passage, even by day. The 
darkness hid the danger from our eyes, but only in- 
p^creased the difficulty. As we could not see the path, 
nor each other, our horses were left to their own guidance, 
and, doubtless, conveyed us more safely than if we had 
attempted to guide them ourselves. The lake is dis¬ 
cernible from the heights, but we had reached the plain 
on the opposite side before the day broke. 

From these mountains to Tebriz, the country seemed 
one uninterrupted level. We stopped, the second morn¬ 
ing, in Dizeh Halil, at the house of one of the most res¬ 
pectable men of the village, who caused his harem to be 
vacated for our reception. The occupants decamped in 
such haste as to leave every thing in its customary state 
and place, and I had the gratification of seeing, for the 
first time, a Persian harem, though an humble one. It 
consisted of one large room with two smaller ones adja¬ 
cent, the latter being intended as receptacles for the beds 
which at night are spread upon the ground. The prin¬ 
cipal apartment was neatly plastered, and the whole fur- 
niture consisted of the Persian carpets which covered the 
floor. The room was lighted by one large latticed win¬ 
dow, which occupied the whole side of the room, looking 
upon the court. The doorways were screened by large, 
heavy curtains hanging before them. In the centre of 
the ceiling overhead, was an inscription taken from the 
Koran, whose sacred words, according to the superstition 
of the Mussulmans, are efficacious to preserve the person 
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or place that bears them from harm.* In (he niches of 
the walls were displayed all the articles of a Persian toilet; 
here a mirror, ornamented with the face of a Persian 
lady, there a bag of surmeh ,t with a bodkin of sandal¬ 
wood for its application; here combs and perfumes in¬ 
terspersed, and there one of those pieces of clay,} which 
the Persians use in their devotions, and which, in the 
present instance, seemed to show that the place had some 
better uses than the display of worldly vanity. We left 
the room apd the house in the evening, and, travelling 
till day over the plain, entered Tebriz with the sun, 
through a long line of villages and gardens. 

* The reader will be reminded of the phylacteries of the Jews; the 
superstitions of the Mohammedans, on this point, being one of the 
innumerable particulars in which their religion resembles corrupted 
Judaism. 

t A powder used by Eastern ladies for staining the eye-brow* and 
eye-lashes. 

t These articles are made of sacred earth, taken from the tomb of 
some saint. They are in small cakes of different forifis, and all that 
I have seen bore inscriptions. In performing his devotions, the Per. 
sian plates one of theta before him, and, as he bows his head to the 
earth, touches his forehead to it, thus, as he believes, deriving all the 
benefits of worshipping upon holy ground. 
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TOUR THROUGH PERSIA, &c. 


CHAPTER I. 

—♦— 

TEBRIZ. 

ANTIQUITY OF THE CITY—CLIMATE—POSITION — GARDENS — MY HOUSE— 

PRESENT AND PAST CONDITION OF THE CITY COMPARED — REMAINS- 

ARSENAL—SHAWL MANUFACTURERS—THE TURKISH OF PERSIA—GERMAN 
MISSIONARIES—THEIR SYSTEM OF OPERATIONS—PERSIAN AFFABILITY— 
QUALIFICATIONS. 

I will not speculate on the long-contested and still 
unsettled question of the origin of Tebriz, farther than 
to say, that the dispute itself is an evidence of its great 
antiquity. The opinion of the old travellers, that it is 
the ancient Ecbatana, the capital of the Medes, is now 
generally abandoned. It is pretty clear, however, that 
it received its present name as late as a. d. 750, and that 
it was given to it on account of the salubrity of its 
climate, the name signifying fever-dissipating, a commen¬ 
dation which it certainly deserves, if its tendencies in 
this respect are compared with those of Tehran, the 
present capital of the country. The inhabitants still 
extol its healthiness, and, I believe, with good reason. 
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POSITION* 


During my stay, in August and September, the weather 
was very fine, excepting when the south wind blew. 
At such times the sky assumed a lowering aspect, and 
the air seemed to have lost its vitality. I have felt the 
peculiarly enervating effects of this wind, in Constanti¬ 
nople, in Persia, and in Bagdad. We had strong winds 
almost daily at Tebriz, but, excepting that just men¬ 
tioned, they brought a refreshing coolness with them, 
though they covered the city with a cloud of dust. 

The position of Tebriz is remarkable. On the West 
there is a plain reaching, unbroken, to the lake of 
Ourmiah, thirty miles distant. As the traveller ap¬ 
proaches from this direction, he enters an amphitheatre 
of hills, none of which are of extraordinary height. The 
curve is towards the East, and the two arms sweep 
round and go off to the West. The city lies at the 
inner extremity of this amphitheatre, with the hills on 
three sides and the great plain on the other. It has a 
wall of sun-dried brick, with bastions, and seven or eight 
gates. Two of the latter are decorated with lacquered 
tile, which gives them rather a showy appearance. I 
used frequently to ride round the city, and estimated its 
circumference at less than four miles. A large portion 
of the population reside without the walls, and the plain 
around is covered with gardens and human habitations. 
As the hills in the vicinity are entirely barren and are 
discoloured by a green and ochreous appearance, the 
sight of so much vegetation in the plain below is 
doubly agreeable. The general aspect of the gardens, 
however, is much finer than when they are entered and 
examined in detail. Those which I visited had no re¬ 
gularity of plan, and displayed no pretensions to horti¬ 
cultural taste. They had no flower-plots, or gravelled- 
walks, or trimmed hedges, or gay parterres, like a 
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European garden, and seemed in quite a neglected state. 
In many of them the vine abounded. It was planted in 
rows on the summit of ridges, from four to five feet high, 
and was watered by directing a stream through the 
intervening trenches. I was permitted to walk about, 
and to pluck and eat at pleasure, without any other 
charge than a small stipend to the keeper on leaving 
the garden. The varieties of the grape about Tebriz 
are numerous, and most of them are of very superior 
quality. It was altogether the greatest luxury, at that 
season, which the city afforded. 

As I intended to prosecute extensive and protracted 
investigation at Tebriz, I found it most for my comfort 
and convenience to take a house. I secured one at the 
rate of two tomans, or about £1 sterling, a month, for as 
long a time as I chose to occupy it. It was low, like all 
Persian houses, and consisted of two apartments on the 
ground, and one above, in a kind of tower, rising from 
the middle of the main building. There were, also, a 
kitchen and a servants room in the cellar. One of the 
apartments on the ground I reserved for myself, and 
John took possession of the other. The upper room I 
devoted to the use for which it was intended, as a place 
of retirement and repose during the heats of the day. 
The house was open only in front, and on that side there 
was a large court surrounded by a high wall. The 
entrance from the street was through a low gate in the 
wall, where a child could hardly pass without stooping. 
The court was adorned with a profusion of the Gul-i 
Sabahy or Morning Flower, which presented a great 
variety of hues, and made a most brilliant display from 
the time that the sun declined in the afternoon till it 
felt his heat again in the morning. During the rest of 
the day, its petals remained closed, and the modest 
b 2 
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flower seemed to shrink from the light and glare of the 
world. In one corner of the court was a reservoir, 
which, at a trifling expense, I kept filled from the public 
stock, for the purpose of watering the garden. All the 
grounds in the vicinity of the city are irrigated in the 
same manner, the proprietor paying a certain sum for 
having a stream turned through his gardens, so as to 
furnish a determinate quantity at regular intervals. My 
furniture I hired by the month, from the bazars; and 
Mr. Nisbet, the British agent in Tcbriz, added to ray 
Persian stock an English chair and table: The care of 
my larder and the superintendence of my kitchen depart¬ 
ment, I committed entirely to John, of whose honesty, 
in pecuniary concerns, I had already had ample proof. 
I was thus left at liberty to pursue my work unmolested, 
and for the space of nearly two months, I enjoyed tolera¬ 
ble comfort and quiet. The solitude only was irksome, 
for, although I found at Tebriz several very agreeable 
friends, one in particular, who was unwearied in his 
endeavours to aid me, I had never as yet felt so much 
The burden of loneliness as now. I thought of the man who 
domiciliated a spider in his prison, and I did the same 
with a little kitten, which, from being the shyest and 
wildest thing in the world, became, at length, so fami¬ 
liar as to sit upon my shoulder by day, and sleep upon 
my bed at night. One morning I missed it from my 
room, and on going into the court, I found it stretched 
out on the walk, stiff and dead. I gave it a decent burial 
among the flowers, and felt as if I had lost a friend. 

But to my work. Tebriz, though still an important 
city, has greatly degenerated* from what it was in ancient 
times. The traveller no longer recognises the truth of 
the glowing descriptions of Chardin, Tavernier and Sir 
Paul Lucas. Many of the edifices described by them 
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are gone, and others, which were then within, are now 
without, the limits of the city. The three hundred 
caravanserais, the two hundred and fifty mosques, the 
splendid cafes, the maidan , or public place, where 
30,000 men had often stood in battle-array, have disap¬ 
peared, or are reduced to far narrower limits and num¬ 
bers. The immense population of 550,000, or, as the 
Persians of those times estimated it, 1,100,000, is now 
diminished to 80,000, at the highest credible estimate*. 
The imposing imins which they described as existing in 
their day, are no more to be seen, and buildings which 
were then in all their glory, are ruins now. A mosque, 
of which Tavernier speaks as the most magnificent 
edifice in the city, is now only the most conspicuous 
remain of former times. Chardin, in his sketch of the 
town, has it surrounded by habitations, and quite within 
the limits of the city proper. It is now considerably 
beyond the walls, and stands solitary among the gardens. 
It is said to be 400 years old, and is, at present, no 
more than an immense mass of bricks, covered with 
glazed clay of various colours, and bearing numerous in¬ 
scriptions. Apart of the dome and the doorway remain. 
Some of the arches are fallen, and others are gradually 
crumbling to decay. It has been very much shaken by 
earthquakes, and wide fissures yawn in every part. 

The ark-f-, or citadel, is the most conspicuous building 
of the present city, and is enclosed in a projection of the 
city wall on the South. It was originally the mosque 
of Ali Shah, and was built 600 years ago. It consists 
of a lofty edifice of brick, a part of which seems to have 

* Chardin , i. 255. Chardin’s dates are for the middle of the 17th 
century, and so are Tavernier’s. Sir Paul Lucas travelled half a cen¬ 
tury later. 

t Areg 3 or Ark 3 —a Persian term, corresponding to the Latin Arx. 
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fallen, and the remainder has been rent from top to 
bottom by earthquakes. It is still, however, a noble 
edifice, and, as a structure entirely of brick-work, is well 
worthy of notice. On the summit there are two or 
three small apartments and parapets, which afford a 
fine panoramic view of the city and gardens. Abbas 
Mirza, a son of the last Shah, and heir apparent to 
the throne, converted it into an arsenal, to which use it 
is still devoted. When I visited it, workmen were en¬ 
gaged in boring cannon, which was done by a simple 
machine turned by four oxen. The whole establishment 
was under the charge of an Armenian, who had con¬ 
tracted with the government to furnish a certain number 
of cannon, at a specified sum. It was related to me, on 
good authority, as illustrative of the financial state of the 
kingdom, that the contractor had upon his hands go¬ 
vernment-notes to the amount of 60,000 tomans, or 
about £30,000, which, (excepting one of 5,000 tomans, 
£2,500, that he had sold at a loss of 40 per cent.,) he 
was unable to dispose of at any rate. In the mean 
time, he was compelled to fulfil his part of the contract 
to his own ruin. The copper from which the cannon 
were made, was extracted from one of the royal mines. 
Another mine, of iron, had lately been opened near the 
city, and the works for extracting and smelting were in 
the course of erection, under the superintendence of an 
English gentleman. 

Within the walls of the citadel, the process of casting 
and the manufacture of carriages for the cannon, were 
going on. In another part were barracks, erected by 
Abbas Mirza, and containing, at the time of my visit, a 
hundred Russian soldiers. They were all deserters from 
their own country, and their wretched appearance seemed 
to show that they had not improved their condition 
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by the change. In another part of the enclosure, a com¬ 
pany of workmen were engaged in the manufacture of 
shawls. They were from Kerman, and had been brought 
hither by Abbas Mirza, for this same purpose. The 
process was so difficult that they accomplished only half 
an inch daily, and six months, they said, were necessary 
to complete a shawl of one and a half yards in length. 
They said that they had been brought from their native 
country against their will, and, when asked about their 
compensation, replied that it was enough not to die 
upon . 

I have estimated the population at 80,000. Some of 
my informants stated it as high as 130,000, and others 
as low as 60,000. The great majority of the people are 
Mussulmans. They are called Persians, but, in truth, 
are chiefly Turks, as are the mass of the population 
throughout the province of Aderbeijan. I found the 
Turkish of this province very nearly the same with that 
of Erzroum, but much inferior to the pure and sweet 
dialect of Constantinople. It is, in comparison, like the 
rude and vulgar tongue of the country, in contrast with 
the refined and polished language of the city. It is not, 
indeed, a cultivated language in Persia. It has not, 
I believe, been reduced to grammar, excepting by the 
German missionaries lately labouring in Georgia. It is, 
or was, the government language of that province, but it 
has no literature and but few writings in it are extant. 
In Persia, the Persian and Arabic are the languages of 
literature and religion. I found some embarrassment, 
at first, in speaking the Turkish of Aderbeijan, on ac¬ 
count of the difference in many words, especially in those 
in most common use, and on account of the dissimilarity 
in pronunciation, and even in grammatical forms. The 
foundation, however, being the same, I was soon at my 
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ease again. So general is the knowledge of this lan¬ 
guage in the north of Persia, that, although I pursued 
the study of Persian for two or three months in Constan¬ 
tinople, and renewed it with great diligence in Tebriz, I 
never found it necessary to resort to it in conversation 
while I was in the country. 

My teacher in Tebriz was a young man, who had 
been a pupil of the German missionaries, lately resident 
in the city. These faithful labourers had recently been 
recalled by the Basel Missionary Society, under which 
they acted, because their work, though of a very promis¬ 
ing kind, was not so direct and open as the Society wished 
to patronise. The plan which they had formed was, 
to establish a seminary of a high character, in Tebriz, 
for the purpose of training teachers for the nation. This 
plan they had begun to act upon. Several young Per¬ 
sians had been under their instruction ; the Governor of 
Tebriz himself was, at one time, a pupil; Abbas Mirza, 
during his life-time, had patronised their undertaking ; 
and the present Shah had declared his warmest approba¬ 
tion of the design, and had conferred upon one of them 
the unsought-for honour of the 1loyal Order of the 
Lion and the Sun. The foreign languages which they 
had taught were English and French. They had 
used MartyiTs translation of the New Testament, as a 
text-book in Persian, and the same had been examined 
and approved by some Mollahs of the city. They had 
wisely avoided all controversy on doctrinal subjects, be¬ 
lieving it inexpedient and useless. They trusted rather 
to the gradual impartation of knowledge, for those high 
and holy effects which they hoped their labours would, at 
length, attain. They had commenced translations of 
European works of science, and a volume on geography 
had already been laid at the foot of the throne. 
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The first day after my arrival, several of their pupils, 
who had been apprised of my coming, called upon me, 
and with great eagerness, inquired whether I would not 
take the place of the teachers who had left them. I 
was, of course, compelled to disappoint them, and it was 
with as deep regret on my part as on theirs. Notwith¬ 
standing the extreme duplicity of the Persian character, 
(and there was some manifestation of it bn this occasion, 
as I afterwards discovered,) I could not then, nor can I 
now, believe that so favourable an opening should not 
be improved. Most of these young men were, indeed, 
seeking knowledge from merely worldly motives—mo¬ 
tives as pure as the multitude of aspirants of the same 
character have in Christian lands, but not religious mo¬ 
tives. Still, the simple fact that so many young minds 
were accessible and ready to receive knowledge from any 
motive, was one, in my view, of sufficient encourage¬ 
ment to have justified me in remaining among them, if 
the nature of my mission and other circumstances had 
permitted. 

It is this peculiarity of the Persian character—their 
great accessibleness and their love for knowledge—which 
is the grand encouragement to efforts for their improve¬ 
ment. In both respects, as in most others, they are 
the very opposite of the Turks. Instead of being diffi¬ 
cult of approach, they court the society of a foreigner. 
They converse with him with the utmost cordiality, they 
demean themselves towards him with afiability and de¬ 
ference, they honour him with the same terms of respect 
which they address to each other, even to the salutation 
of peace, (Selam Aleikum,) which a Turk seldom utters 
to a man of another religion. The Persian invites the 
foreigner to his house, and receives him with a cordi¬ 
ality and politeness that puts him at once at his ease. 

b 3 
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He has no reserved topics, excepting those which Orien¬ 
tals do not converse about among themselves. He talks 
with his guest of trade, of government, and of religion, 
with a freedom and frankness that greatly surprises a 
new-comer from Turkey. I speak now of the Persians 
of the city, and of well-bred Persians generally, who are 
not of the religious orders. The only additional qualifi¬ 
cation which I believe my remarks require, is, that the 
politeness of Persians is, in numberless instances, the 
product of pure selfishness, induced merely by a desire 
to gain some favour or advantage. Their love of know¬ 
ledge, too, has a considerable drawback in their extreme 
volatility of character, which renders their pursuit of it 
liable to great fluctuations. Some of the earliest pupils 
of the German missionaries, who commenced their stu¬ 
dies w T ith boundless enthusiasm, gave up in despair when 
they found that they could not compass the attainment 
of all human learning in two or three months. 
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Tebriz is the most eligible point in Persia for com¬ 
mencing an effort at education. It has been more fre¬ 
quently visited by foreigners than any other city, and 
has been more affected by the introduction of European 
arts and manners. There were, at the time of my resi¬ 
dence there, three or four English merchants in the place, 
besides two tailors, a shoemaker, a baker, and other 
artisans, all Europeans. I noticed two or three houses 
in European style, and the bazars were full of European 
articles. There is a Russian Consul, besides the English 
Agent, and a new Consul from England arrived about 
the time of my departure. Besides all these, there is a 
large fluctuating population of traders from every quar¬ 
ter. I made acquaintance with several Greeks and 
Armenians from Constantinople. They were all home¬ 
sick, and talked of hardly anything else than the roguery 
of Persian merchants. The Persians, they said, pride 
themselves upon their skill in overreaching the Turkish 
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traders, and declare it lawful to cheat an infidel to the 
best of their abilities. The European trade with Te- 
briz has received a great augmentation within a few 
years. An English merchant informed me that the 
annual importation of European goods into the city was 
about 15,000 packages, which might be rated at an 
average value of thirty pounds sterling. It consists 
chiefly of chintz, cottons, and woollens ; and six-eighths 
of the whole importation is English. Sugar is also 
among the imports, and fancy articles of all kinds are 
in great demand. American tea, as it is called, is also 
brought into the country, the Russian being extremely 
dear. In return for these articles, are sent the silks of 
Ghilan, the great silk country of Persia, lying on the 
Caspian, the nut-galls of Kurdistan, the cherry-wood 
pipe-stieks for the Turkish markets, which are brought 
from the Bakhtiaree mountains in the south of Persia, 
the tobacco of Shiraz, besides yellow berries for dyeing, 
and gums of various kinds. Persian shawls are sent to 
Constantinople, and a few carpets to Europe, where they 
are sold under the name of Turkey carpets, because they 
are brought into Europe from that country. 

I had supplied myself at Constantinople with Russian 
ducats, upon the testimony of the merchants there, that 
they were the best coin which I could carry into Persia. 
I was obliged, however, to sell them in Tebriz, at a very 
considerable loss, while the little Turkish gold that I 
had with me, passed at its full value. The Constanti¬ 
nople merchants informed me that a large part of their 
returns were made in Persian ducats, which sold for a 
handsome profit at the royal mint in Constantinople. 
The Shah had forbidden this exportation of coin, and a 
large quantity, belonging to a Greek merchant, was 
actually seized at Khoy, on its way to Turkey. The 
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merchant fortunately was provided with a Russian pass¬ 
port, by which, with the intervention of the Consul, he 
recovered his property. Money is coined in Tebriz, 
Ourmiah, Erdebil, and Ivhoy, the principal cities of 
the province, the coinage being carried on by private 
individuals, who have a licence for the purpose from the 
Shah. 

The province of Aderbeijan, of which Tebriz is the 
capital, is a portion of the ancient Media. It is governed 
by a brother of the Shah, a young man only about 
twenty-one years old. The chief direction of affairs, 
however, seemed to be in the hands of the Emir 
Nizam , or Commander-in-chief of the Persian army, 
an older and more experienced man, who was residing 
in Tebriz, as Vezir, or Deputy Governor of the pro¬ 
vince. The principal places of Aderbeijan, after 
Tebriz, are Ourmiah, Khoy, and Erdebil. The pro¬ 
vince furnishes no revenue to the Shah, and it was 
reported to me, from one holding an office near the 
Prince, that they were then living upon the revenue 
of the next year. 

The army of the province consists, I was told, of 
eighteen regiments of infantry, besides 400 cavalry, and 
200 artillery, but I believe the statement exaggerated. 
The pay of each soldier had been about £3. 10 s. 8 d. 
annually, besides food and clothing, but had lately been 
reduced to half that amount, and numerous desertions 
had taken place in consequence of it. While 1 was at 
Tebriz, three entire regiments fled, and took refuge in 
a sanctuary near Tehran. Another from Ourmiah had 
deserted not long before, and returned to their homes. 
When the news came to the ears of the Shah, he sent 
orders to the Governor of Ourmiah, to seize the fugi¬ 
tives, take from each of them thirty tomans (about 
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£15), brand him in the forehead, and destroy his 
house. The Shah added, in no very complimentary 
phrase, that if these orders were not obeyed, “ he would 
give the Governor a kick from which he would never 
recover in this world.” 

In my rides about the city, I used frequently to see 
two or three companies going through their drills under 
the instruction of an English serjeant. They were 
dressed in European military coats, made by one of 
the Frank tailors of the city, and large trousers, of an 
order between pantaloons and shalvars. I could not 
learn that this adoption of European costume had ex¬ 
cited any prejudice, although the Persians are even 
more scrupulous than the Turks about the exposure 
of the natural figure of the body. It was first intro¬ 
duced, I was told, by Abbas Mirza, under the same 
impression which seems to have possessed the Sultan 
of Turkey, that European dress would make European 
soldiers. 

On the tenth of August, I received a message from 
Melik Cassam Mirza, a Persian prince, and one of the 
numerous uncles of the Shah. Having heard of my 
arrival, and being partly informed of my design in 
visiting Persia, he sent, requesting to see me. I went 
immediately in quest of him. After having wasted 
the greater part of a day, in following the false direc¬ 
tions that were given me, I found him, at last, in an 
old dilapidated palace within the walls. The building 
had two courts, of which the apartments around the 
interior one were alone inhabitable. I found the prince 
in the midst of a room crowded with European articles 
of all kinds, from which he was making a selection of 
such as pleased him best, while a scribe sat by, record¬ 
ing the names and prices of those which he chose. He 
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was himself seated m a chair, from which he rose upon 
my entrance, and saluted me with a hearty English 
shake of the hand, and a cordial How do you do ? His 
English, however, soon run out, and we turned to 
French, which, he said, he had learned from an old 
French lady travelling in Persia. He spoke it with 
fluency and tolerable correctness. His dress, excepting 
the Persian cap, was in the style formerly described as 
prevailing in the Turkish court; he had a handsome 
and intelligent face, and wore a short beard. I had 
long before heard of him as one of the most zealous 
friends of education in Persia, and I esteemed it a pro¬ 
vidential favour that he had visited the city during my 
stay. His own residence was in Shishevan, on the 
Eastern border of the lake of Ourmiah, and he had 
come to Tebriz for the laudable purpose of eating 
fruit. 

He turned the conversation, at once, to the subject of 
education, and went on to detail his past efforts and his 
plans for the future. He had established a school, some 
six months before, in his own village, in which he 
intended that instruction should be given in Persian, 
Armenian, French, and English. The principal was an 
Armenian, who had been educated in Bishop s College, 
Calcutta; but, although a man of ability and learning, 
his management of the school had not been altogether 
satisfactory. He wished now to procure a teacher from 
America; he would prefer a physician, but would be 
content with any one competent to the duty. He had 
desired to see me, hoping that I might aid him in 
accomplishing his object. His school, he said, was only 
a commencement and a very humble attempt. He had 
not the means to accomplish all that he was ambitious 
to undertake. “ This is a vile country,” he exclaimed, 
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“ there are great difficulties in the way, and I am not 
Shah.” He was determined, he said, to make a dic¬ 
tionary of the Persian and English, as soon as he was 
qualified for the undertaking. The Shah had written 
to him, approving highly the plan of his school, and he 
was entertaining sanguine hopes of royal patronage. 
He spoke freely of missionary operations in Persia, and 
expressed his opinion that we should not engage in per¬ 
sonal controversy, or circulate books of a disputatious 
character. He said that much was to be feared from the 
Mollahs, and that the only safe course was to instruct 
and enlighten the people gradually. I offered to visit 
Shishevan and examine the state of the school, promis¬ 
ing, if I should consider the project a feasible one, that 
I would render him all the aid in my power. He demur¬ 
red strongly to the proposal, and seemed to entertain 
some secret aversion to my knowing the exact state of 
things. I left him, therefore, with a general expression 
of my interest in his efforts, and of my desire to promote 
the cause of education in Persia. 

A few days after this interview, the Prince’s Armenian 
teacher made his appearance at my house. He intro¬ 
duced himself as a deacon of the Armenian Church, and 
produced very satisfactory testimonials from the late 
Bishop of Calcutta, and from the Principal of Bishop’s 
College. His name was Mesrop David Taliatine. He 
spoke English fluently, and showed me a copy of Bishop 
Heber s Palestine, with a translation in Armenian verse 
from his own pen. He had been partly educated at the 
seat of the Armenian Catholicos in Etchmiadzin, and he 
gave me a long detail of his trials among his own coun¬ 
trymen. He came, at length, upon the history of his 
recent residence with the Prince Melik Cassam Mirza, 
at Shishevan, and told a very different story from that 
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of the Prince himself. The pupils in the school were 
the Prince’s own boys, and the Prince, also, had received 
instruction with them. He had been engaged with an 
express stipulation as to the salary, but, after the first 
two or three months, no pay had been given him. The 
pupils were so irregular in their attendance, that they 
received little or no profit from his instructions. The 
Prince, who was fond of hunting, always took several of 
them away with him in his excursions, so that, of some 
fifteen who were nominally his pupils, only three had 
attended regularly. The Prince, he said, was no Mus¬ 
sulman, because he drank wine and ate hog’s flesh. 

The teacher affirmed* that the peace of his own family 
was endangered by the habits of the boys, for they were 
all addicted to vicious courses. An Armenian female, 
connected with his family, had been enticed into the 
Prince’s harem, and was detained there against her will. 
The Prince had written to the Shah, soon after the 
establishment of the school, and the Shah had sent him, 
in return, a letter full of sweet words, but without the 
more substantial accompaniment that the Prince had 
expected. From that time, his interest in the school 
began to decline. The teacher had long meditated an 
escape, but fearing lest the Prince should find means 
to detain him, he had not communicated to him his 
intention, and, at length, had found an opportunity of 
absconding privately. He declared that he would not 
return to the Prince until all arrears had been paid; and, 
as this was a hopeless condition, he was ready to try his 
fortunes elsewhere. I advised him to go to Constanti¬ 
nople, where his Armenian learning would bo of service 
to him. He was pleased with the idea, but said that 
he could not command the means necessary for the 
purpose. He succeeded, however, in accomplishing his 
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object, for, when I reached Constantinople the next 
spring, he was already there. 

I found good reason, afterwards, to believe that his 
story respecting the seminary of Melik Cassam Mirza, 
was, in the main, true. I had, at first, felt a lively 
interest in it, as being the effort of a Persian noble, and 
the earliest of the kind of which I had any information 
as having been made in Persia. I was compelled, how¬ 
ever, to conclude that the Prince had no just idea of the 
nature of his own undertaking, nor the stability of pur¬ 
pose necessary for its prosecution. Still, my conviction is 
that, in the hands of an efficient missionary, the Prince 
might be made the instrument of great good to his coun¬ 
try, and his school, or a better one in its stead, might 
become, under the same direction, the germ of a noble 
work in Persia. 

In developing the leading traits of the character of the 
Persians, it ought to be remarked that, although they 
are certainly among the most accessible and polite people 
on earth, they are subject to sudden and violent impulses, 
which sometimes lead to dangerous consequences. They 
have more of a mobbish spirit than any other people in 
the East, not even excepting the Greeks, and when 
roused, they are thoughtless and reckless. 

An instance in point, though, as it terminated, not of 
a very serious character, occurred at Tebriz. I was rid¬ 
ing one day with the gentleman who had accompanied 
me from Ourmiah, and, as we came near to the gate 
of the city, we passed two or three Persians reclining 
in the shade of a wall. Just as we had rode by, we 
heard an exclamation which drew our attention, and, 
on looking back, observed that one of the men had sud¬ 
denly fallen. We turned, and, supposing he had fainted, 
gave some directions to the people that were gathering 
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around him, and left the eity. On returning an hour 
after, I observed a group of men who eyed us very closely 
as we entered the gate, and, after we had passed, put 
themselves in our train and followed close behind. We 
had not advanced many rods before we were met by 
another body. One of them, an old man, approaching, 
seized my companion's bridle, and ordered him to dis¬ 
mount. He obeyed, when the old man told him that 
he had killed a Mussulman, and must die for it. It 
appeared that he alluded to the man who had fainted ; 
but the charge was so manifestly false, that we at once 
suspected the mob had been excited by some other 
motive, which they did not choose to avow. The crowd 
gathering fast around us, and their turbulence increasing 
every moment, I advised my companion to insist upon 
being carried before the governor. He made the request, 
those who seemed to be the leaders of the party acceded 
to it, and the crowd moved forward towards the 
governor's house. No one had molested me, or appeared 
even to notice my presence. While Mr. S. entered, I 
remained without, ready to go in and offer my testimony 
if needed. Most of the crowd also tarried at the gate. 
Mr. S. had not been long absent, before I learned, from 
the conversation that was going on around me, a solu¬ 
tion of the whole matter. It appeared that Mr. S. had 
just dismissed his Persian servant, and caused him to be 
bastinadoed for dishonesty while in his service. Instead 
of complaining to the Persian authorities, he had per¬ 
suaded a foreigner in the employ of the government, to 
order his own servants to seize the offender and inflict 
the punishment. The servant had, forthwith, gone out 
into the bazars and published his wrongs. The people 
were excited by his story, and sought an opportunity 
for avenging him upon his master. The occasion just 
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described offered a fair pretext, and they did not hesitate 
to charge him before the governor, with having caused 
his horse to caper and kick just as he passed the wound¬ 
ed man, who, they affirmed, was on the point of dying 
from the injury he had received by a blow of the horse’s 
foot. The whole, I believe, was a gross fabrication ; but 
a bruise, which the man had sustained in falling against 
the wall, gave some plausibility to the charge. The 
Governor referred the matter to the British Agent, and 
the mob proceeded thither, with Mr. S. under close 
escort. The agent succeeded in procuring his release 
for the night, for it was now dark, and the affair was 
finally settled by Mr. S’s paying a considerable sum to 
the man who had fainted. We thought that it was 
happily terminated at any rate. 

While I was pursuing my inquiries, my household 
affairs went on quietly under John’s superintendence. 
The only reform which he found it necessary to make 
in his department, was to dismiss the servant for in¬ 
temperance and dishonesty. He had been frequently 
admonished for coming home intoxicated every second 
or third day, and for charging, in his account, twice the 
price which he paid in the bazars. The first vice he 
had promised to abandon, for he was a Persian, and 
John made him ashamed by appealing to his religion; 
the second he regarded as the inalienable prerogative of 
every Persian serving a Frank, and could not be pre¬ 
vailed upon to forego it. John forbade him, for a time, 
from going to the bazars, and undertook to make all 
our purchases himself. He soon found, however, that 
the same code of morality prevailed among traders as 
among servants, and that it was a thing never heard 
of in the bazars, that a Persian should not cheat a 
foreigner. Even when he knew and stated the price of 
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an article, he could seldom prevail upon the seller to let 
him have it for the same that he would sell it to a 
native. After trying the experiment for a week, he 
found that it was cheaper to endure the extortions of a 
servant than to trade for himself. We therefore sub¬ 
mitted, with as good grace as possible, to all impositions 
accounted reasonable among servants, and demurred only 
when they became too flagrant to be overlooked. 

The man, however, did not abandon his habit of 
dram-drinking, and, as this had no support in public 
opinion, however much it is countenanced by Persian 
practice, I directed John to dismiss him upon the next 
offence. The occasion soon came. The servant pro¬ 
testing his innocence, John ordered him to prove it by 
breathing in his face. The man did so, and being con¬ 
victed, by the smell of his breath, of disobeying orders, 
of violating his religion, and of telling a lie, he was 
dismissed accordingly. If I had had more experience, 
I should have been more lenient, for, after changing my 
servants many times, I never found one more temperate 
or more honest than the first. The man whom we 
received in his place was many degrees worse, and was 
malignant in his temper as well as vicious. 

As I have been led into so long a paragraph on ser¬ 
vants, I will add, by way of completing the subject, that 
I doubt whether so great an oddity as an honest one 
can be found in the country. I never saw or heard of 
one whom it was safe to trust implicitly. Cheating is a 
regular and well understood accompaniment of service. 
I have known a servant to leave his master, because, 
from the nature of the duties which he had to perform, 
he could not defraud him so much as his fellow-servants. 
They practise it without remorse, and apparently without 
any sense of its being wrong. They will be detected in 
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fraud without any emotion, when it is too palpable to 
be denied, and when it is not, they will asseverate their 
innocence with the most solemn oaths and the utmost 
apparent sincerity. After being detected in villany and 
dismissed for it, they will ask a recommendation, as if 
the villany were no fault. If their dishonesty is resisted, 
they will torment their masters in a thousand ways that 
he cannot avoid. In my days of ignorance, before I 
learned the wisdom of submission, I told my servant 
that I would not allow more than a certain price for 
certain articles, whose market value I knew. He never 
afterwards charged me beyond the prices stated, but the 
articles were always of such a quality as he could obtain 
at half price. 

Still, it must be acknowledged that a Persian servant 
is generally capable, active and cheerful, especially if he 
has a master who suffers himself to be well cheated 
without complaining. Servants are so numerous in Per¬ 
sia—a mans importance being measured by the number 
which he has about him—that they form a large class 
of the population. They have none of the scruples 
universal among the Turks, against serving a foreigner. 
On the contrary, they rather prefer it, because they 
receive from him double the wages which a Persian pays. 

Tebriz is, in some respects, the most agreeable city 
which I saw in Persia. Its houses are generally more 
neatly built than those of the capital; its streets are 
superior in cleanliness and comfort, although there is 
nothing in them to boast of in either respect; and its 
bazars are more beautiful and better furnished. The 
bazar called Kaiserieh, by Chardin, and which was, in 
his time, the richest in the city, still exists, but is now 
eclipsed by the new bazar of Abbas Mirza. 

The Mussulmans of Tebriz are, probably, the least 
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bigoted in the empire. They are extremely negligent 
in the performance of their religious duties. Wine¬ 
drinking prevails among them, as indeed it does every¬ 
where in Persia. I was obliged to reprimand my teacher 
for coming to me in a state in which he was incapacitated 
for instruction. He used to justify himself, as trans¬ 
gressors do everywhere, by the example of the multitude. 
He protested that some of the Mollahs were as great 
sinners in this respect as he. 

In Turkey, the offices of priest and preacher are not 
regularly vested in the same person. Most of the large 
mosques in that country have a Sheikh or Presbyter, as 
the term may be literally translated, whose duty it is to 
preach after the prayer of Friday noon and at other 
times as he pleases ; the same office is exercised in 
Persia chiefly by the Musteheds , who have no official 
appointment, but are simply those most eminent for 
learning and sanctity among the people. They occasion¬ 
ally give lectures, as do the Sheikhs of Turkey, after the 
daily prayer at noon ; and in both countries public dis¬ 
courses are very frequent during Ramazan and the two 
feasts of Bairam. They are the only religious services 
at which females are allowed to be present. Both in 
Turkey and Persia they use their liberty on such occa¬ 
sions to a very great extent, and sometimes contrive to 
make it available for less commendable purposes. In 
Persia, the eighteenth, twentieth, and twenty-first nights 
of Ramazan are specially commemorated. On these 
nights the mosques are thronged, and it is the time most 
commonly chosen for private assignations. 

The subjects of the public lectures are various, accord¬ 
ing to the taste of the preacher. Sometimes he descants 
on moral duties, sometimes he lashes the vices and 
degeneracy of the age, and sometimes he expatiates on 
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some knotty point of theology or some question of 
ceremonial law. The lectures are often worthy of a 
Christian moralist, but when the preacher falls upon 
some article of ceremonial usage, he can hardly avoid 
offending the least refined delicacy. Illustrations are at 
hand, but here, as before on the same subject, they are 
inadmissible. It is just, however, to say that there are 
Mussulmans who question the propriety of introducing 
such topics when females are present. 

A wood cut representing the usual dress of the Mus- 
teheds will be found on the title-page of this volume. 
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My reader may remember that when I left Constanti¬ 
nople, my course was not altogether determined. I had 
regarded it as doubtful how far I should be able to in¬ 
vestigate alone, or how long I could endure the solitary 
state to which I was condemned. I had resolved to 
visit Persia, because the object of my mission could not 
be secured without it, but I had always held my judg¬ 
ment in reserve with regard to the long tour in that 
country, as well as in Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, 
which I had projected at the time when I was expecting 
an associate in my work. In a word, I had determined 
to make my journey into Persia a test of the prac¬ 
ticability of prosecuting my labours single-handed, and 
to abide by the judgment which I should form at Tebriz. 

The question now came up for decision, and, for seve¬ 
ral days, proved a severe trial of my faith and courage. 
I could not but foresee that, if sickness should befall me, I 
must be left entirely without relief, and, amidst the inees- 
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sant exposures of a protracted journey through the coun¬ 
tries before me, I could not reasonably expect to escape 
sickness altogether. I reflected that if my life should be 
sacrificed, the results of my inquiries hitherto would be 
entirely lost, and I hesitated long upon the question, 
whether it would not bo more prudent to return with 
what I had already gained, and what I might yet add 
to it in Persia, than to risk the loss of all, by venturing 
through the dangerous country which lay between Persia 
and Bagdad. On the other hand, I could not but feel 
that the test which I had proposed to myself, had 
issued more favourably than my most sanguine expecta¬ 
tions had presaged. I had been brought in safety 
through a region never before, within my knowledge, 
traversed by a foreigner. I had discovered new points 
which might be occupied to great advantage by mis¬ 
sionaries of the Cross. I had had some profitable expe¬ 
rience in intercourse with a people who present, perhaps, 
the purest specimen of Oriental manners ; and the collo¬ 
quial use of the language most useful to the Eastern 
traveller had now become familiar to me. Besides, 
my mind had, from the first, been strongly turned to tho 
Christians of Mesopotamia, who had not as yet been 
visited by Protestant missionaries, and my desire to see 
them had been greatly strengthened by what I had 
observed among the Nestorians of Persia. 

While I was revolving these things in my mind, I 
met, one day, with these words in the second epistle to 
the Corinthians—“ Therefore, seeing we have this min¬ 
istry, as we have received mercy, we faint not. 11 The 
whole chapter deeply affected me, and the reflections 
to which it led brought me to a decision. From a 
careful survey of the motives which at first induced me 
to consecrate my life to the work of missions, I could not 
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doubt that I was exercising the ministry to which I had 
been “ moved by the Holy Ghost, and called according 
to the will of our Lord Jesus Christ.” From the moment 
that I had entered upon it until now, the conviction of 
duty had remained steadfast. Seeing, therefore, that I had 
this ministry, and having received peculiar mercy, both 
in being called to so holy a work, and in being sustained 
in it thus far, I felt that I ought not to faint nor to 
shrink from whatever the exercise of it might cost me. 
My work at this moment appeared so excellent and 
desirable that the prospect of being troubled, perplexed, 
persecuted, and cast down, seemed not only endurable, 
but even joyful, and the fear of suffering was completely 
lost in the thought that it would work out for me a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. I deter¬ 
mined, therefore, to commit myself once more into the 
hands of God and go forward. 

My first business was to communicate my resolution 
to John, who was already tired of the journey, and wished 
to return. He submitted however, declared that ho 
was willing to accompany me anywhere, and proceeded 
to make the necessary preparations for our departure. 
A medical friend, attached to the English embassy in 
Persia, furnished me with a new stock of medicines, and 
with written prescriptions for their use, to which he added 
much salutary advice. We paid our rent, sent back 
our furniture to the bazars, and left the city on the 26th 
of September, after a residence of nearly two months. 

An hours travelling through the villages without the 
walls, brought us to the low hills which skirt the plain 
on the south-east. One or two villages in the distance, 
marked, as Persian villages generally are, by a cluster of 
trees, gave extraordinary relief to the arid scene. One 
of the loftiest heights to the right was partially covered 

c 2 
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with snow, and, on the left, rose the tall peak of the 
Kara Dagh, or Black Mountain, in or near which is the 
new iron mine. As we advanced, we opened upon a 
plain, over which were scattered several villages, the 
unusual greenness of the surrounding herbage indicating 
a plentiful supply of water. We stopped at one of these 
villages, called Vasinintch, where we saw potatoes grow¬ 
ing in standing water. The villagers said that they 
could not be raised in any other way, on account of the 
dryness of the soil and the want of rain, but I rather 
believe the water had only been turned among them 
temporarily for the purpose of irrigation. 

The next day we advanced over a country hilly as 
yesterday, but better watered, and, therefore, more ver¬ 
dant and more cultivated. We left Seidabad, apparently 
a large village, at some distance on the right, and, an 
hour farther on the road, passed an old caravanserai, 
attributed to Shah Abbas, like most of the works of this 
kind in Persia. It was an immense mass of brick, con¬ 
sisting internally of low domes supported on large co¬ 
lumns. Among these, caravans used to be accommodated, 
but the place seemed now deserted. From the top of 
a high hill just beyond this caravanserai, we observed 
a large extent of the plain below covered with a coat of 
the purest white, which glistened in the sun like new- 
fallen snow. On descending to rt, it proved to be salt, 
which had been left upon the surface by the evaporation 
of water. The soil of the Persian plains, in every part 
where I traversed them, seemed impregnated with the 
same substance. 

We passed, during the day v two or three poor pilgrims 
going to Meshed. The Persians, although less rigid 
Mussulmans than the Turks, are much more infatuated 
with this particular species of superstition. I was never 
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able to discover the cause of their peculiar mania for 
pilgrimages, unless it arises, first, from their vanity, and 
next from their love of gain. A pilgrim is always held in 
higher estimation for his act of devotion, and receives 
certain honorary titles therefor. If he has performed 
the pilgrimage to the tomb of the Imam Riza at Meshed, 
or the Imam Hossern at Kerbela, he is entitled to the 
appellation Meshedi , or Kerbeidi . But it is only when 
he has accomplished the great pilgrimage to Mecca, that 
he receives the proud title of Haji, or Pilgrim. Multi¬ 
tudes in Persia undertake these pilgrimages because 
they are in vogue, and a certain degree of honour accrues 
from them, and as many more, perhaps, make them to 
fall in with some scheme of traffic that they have in 
hand. Thus, the pilgrim to Meshed brings back, be¬ 
sides his new stock of merit, a valuable supply of Bok¬ 
hara skins. 

We spent our second night at the village of Haji 
Agha, in the fine plain of Oujan. The villagers were 
winnowing their grain, by throwing it into the air with 
wooden forks. The village itself was conspicuous at a 
considerable distance by the tall stacks of straw which 
overtopped the houses, and the conical heaps of dried 
dung, neatly piled upon the roofs, and intended for 
winter fuel. The latter were decorated with green 
sprigs, and, so far from appearing unseemly, gave the 
village an air of uncommon comfort and thrift. 

John procured a piece of mutton for our supper, or 
rather our dinner, for our practice was to eat nothing 
heavier than bread and yoghourt until we had finished 
the journey of the day. It was only in the very poorest 
of the Persian villages, that I could not obtain meat; but 
I am unable to recal a single instance in which I could 
procure it in a village in Turkey. The difference, how- 
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ever, does not arise altogether from the superiority of 
the Persian to the Turkish peasant in the comforts of 
life, although such is in general, doubtless, the fact. But 
the latter is, also, more subject to extortions from tra¬ 
vellers, and these render him less disposed to hospitality. 
A traveller with a firman in Turkey, or a Tatar, or a 
man in authority, is generally sure to obtain what he 
needs, if it is to be had, and it is at his own option to 
pay for it or not, as he pleases. In Persia, he depends 
upon the hospitality of the people, and pays for every 
thing that he receives, unless, indeed, lie is provided with 
a mehmandar , an officer who is commissioned to attend 
him in his journey, and to supply his wants by extortions 
from the villagers, while he secures enough, from the 
same source, to make the business profitable to himself. 

From our resting-place, the smoke of three or four 
villages was discernible upon the plain of Oujan, and 
near by was a pleasant garden belonging to the Emir 
Nizam at Tebriz, with a summer pavilion in the midst 
of it. The country beyond Haji Agha was much finer 
than any we had yet seen since leaving Tebriz. The 
soil was a dark mould and abundantly watered. One of 
the streams was the Aji Sou, or Bitter Water, men¬ 
tioned by Chardin, under the same name, as running 
near Tebriz, which it does at the present day. What¬ 
ever may be the quality of its water, it furnishes an ex¬ 
cellent kind of fish, with which our table was often sup¬ 
plied at Tebriz. Chardin mentions another small stream 
as running through the city, which he calls the Spintcha. 
I heard of one under the name of Sivan, which must be 
the same. During the dry season it does not reach the 
town, being drawn off for the purpose of irrigation. Its 
channel, however, lies through the city, and when it is 
swollen, as it is in the season of rain, it is sometimes 
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destructive along its banks, as it was two hundred years 
ago. 

In two and a half hours after leaving Haji Agha, we 
passed within sight of Dikmetash, a village on our right, 
which receives its name, signifying pretty nearly Stone 
Plantation, from some monstrous blocks of stone in its 
vicinity, which lie in a regular position upon the ground, 
and have afforded matter of speculation to travellers for 
centuries. Two or three miles beyond it, we scrambled 
over the ruins of one caravanserai, called Yamuk, passed 
another in a state of occupancy, and halted at a third, 
which, though crowded with horses and mules, was little 
better than a ruin. It was called Davatdar. We found 
here some pilgrims from Shiraz, bound to Mecca. In 
former ages the Persian pilgrims to the Holy City pur¬ 
sued the shorter route by Bagdad, but the current has 
been turned from that direction by the difficulties of the 
journey, and now follows the circuitous route by Tebriz, 
Erzroum, Malatieh, Aintab, and Damascus, which the 
reader may trace on the map. 

The country presents nearly the same features as last 
described, until reaching Haji Ghias, a small village 
where we spent the fourth night. Between the cara¬ 
vanserai of Davatdar and this place, we noticed a range 
of mountains, called Busgutch, running parallel to our 
course, several miles to the North, We crossed small 
streams flowing from them to the Kizzil Euzen. The 
first ran through a meadow called, I suppose from its 
barren and sterile appearance, Kara Tchemen, or Black 
Meadow, and the other received its name of Turkman 
Tchai, from the village of Turkman, which lay two or 
three miles north of our road. Another very small stream 
runs close by Haji Ghias. All these were mere rivulets, 
such as, in another country, a traveller would drive his 
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horse through without noticing; but, in Persia, the 
smallest thread of water is a blessing which is thought 
worthy of a reputation and a name. 

At Haji Ghias, the Mollah of the village, a character 
corresponding to the Turkish village-Imam, came to see 
usi and I made some inquiries respecting his school. 
The common schools in Turkey and Persia are nearly 
the same, both in the manner of conducting them and in 
the studies pursued. At present, I will only make a 
general observation with regard to those of Persia, by 
way of qualifying a remark which I have repeatedly 
met with in works on that country—a remark which is 
literally correct, but, as it is commonly understood, con¬ 
veys a very erroneous impression. The remark is, that 
two-thirds of the males in Persia can read; the truth is, 
that in the case of a great majority of these two-thirds, 
the reading is the same as is taught in the schools, and 
consists only in repeating the words of the Koran, with¬ 
out understanding them. 

Our next day’s ride, between Haji Ghias and Mianeh, 
was extremely uninteresting. The face of the country 
presented the most desolate and dreary appearance, 
being everywhere broken into small hills, with dry and 
barren rocks protruding above the ground in every 
direction. We met with hardly any signs of cultivation 
or life, excepting a few tents of JEliauts. We had often 
descried the temporary habitations of these nomades of 
Persia at a distance, and we now had an opportunity of 
seeing something of their occupants. I could discover 
nothing more than is common to people of this character 
in the East. Their hue was several shades darker than 
that of the inhabitants of cities, and their females were 
unveiled. A number of horses were feeding near the 
tents, and the men themselves appeared to be profes- 
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fcional horse-dealers. Some of the animals were remark¬ 
ably beautiful, and the best of them were offered to us 
at twelve tomans, or about six pounds sterling. As we 
approached Mianeh, we passed several rice-fields on the 
banks of the river which flows near the town. They 
were surrounded by low dikes of earth, and were flooded, 
to the depth of a foot, by water brought from the river 
through small canals. 
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Mianeh is a dirty little Cassabah , or second-rate town, 
of about 2500 inhabitants. It has considerably increased 
of late years. Its chief production is rice. It is noto¬ 
rious, throughout the province, for a species of bug, the 
bite of which is said to be mortal. As I was to spend a 
Sunday here, we searched the place for a new house, and, 
at last, found one half-finished, in which we bestowed 
ourselves. I saw nothing of the insects for which the 
place is famous, excepting two or three which I hired a 
man to find and bring to me. They infest the crevices 
of the wood in old houses, and come out only in the 
night, when, it is said, a burning candle will keep them 
at a distance. Those that were shown to me were of 
a dusky colour, almost circular in shape, and nearly 
a quarter of an inch in diameter, very thin, and having 
the mouth beneath, without any head. The people 
called them meleh. They confirmed the evil reports that 
I had heard respecting their noxious qualities, but said 
that strangers only were injured by their bite, and that 
even to them it was not always fatal, and might be 
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rendered entirely harmless by fasting. The effect, they 
said, may follow in two or three days, or not till after 
the lapse of months. Upon the whole, I suspect the 
place has a worse reputation than it deserves on this 
account. Being, however, enclosed by heights, and 
having numerous rice-fields in its vicinity, it is subject 
to fevers, which have, doubtless, been the cause in many 
cases of the evils attributed to insects. Although it was 
now the first of October, we found the heat excessive. 
The town has some trade with Resht, the great mart 
for rice, which is nine days distant, over the mountains 
of the Caspian. 

We left Mianeh on Monday morning, and descended 
into the valley of the river before mentioned, which 
sweeps round behind the town and goes to the north¬ 
east, along the base of the Koflan Koh. The bed of 
the valley was covered with extensive fields of cotton 
and grain. The pods of the former were already open, 
and the grain was lying in sheaves. There were two 
villages to our left, on the side of the valley, one of 
which bore the singular name of Ghiden Ghelen , Going 
and Coming. We passed the main stream of the river 
on a fine brick bridge, paved with stone, and resting 
on twenty-two arches. I estimated its length, by the 
rate at which we crossed it, at nearly one sixth of a 
mile. The river beneath was, at this season, only a 
narrow stream two or three feet deep. 

The southern boundary of this valley is the great 
range of the Koflan Koh, which forms the barrier 
between Aderbeijan and the Persian Irak at the pre¬ 
sent day, as it did formerly between the countries of 
the Modes and Parthians. We were two hours in 
crossing it, from which I judge that the passage is 
easier than it was two centuries ago, for Chardin and 
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Lucas found four and five hours necessary for the pur¬ 
pose. There are still to be seen the remains of a road 
which existed in their time. It appeared to have been 
well made and smoothly paved, but a large part of it 
has been destroyed by the lapse of years. In some 
places, the whole road had slidden down the declivities 
by its side, and the stones lay strewed about beneath. 
In others, it was still passable, and is of essential ser¬ 
vice when the heavy soil of the mountains is saturated 
with rain. The mountains themselves are bare of trees, 
and, though thrown together in rugged and confused 
masses, present little of the wild and majestic scenery 
of the Turkish ranges. 

As we were descending on the southern side, we 
descried a ruined tower, on a solitary crag to the left. 
Our guide called it the Maiden’s Tower, and said that 
the story of its origin among the people of the region, 
was, that the daughter of an ancient king of the country, 
becoming enamoured of a shepherd who fed his flocks 
among the mountains, and being opposed by her father, 
fled hither and built this tower, where she lived in secret 
and enjoyed from time to time the society of her lover. 
But another obstacle was still in her way. The shep¬ 
herd, in order to reach the tower, was obliged to ford a 
stream which was so deep and rapid as greatly to retard 
his arrival. She, therefore, caused a beautiful bridge to 
be built over it, “which,” the guide added in confirma¬ 
tion of the whole story, “you may see for yourself at 
the foot of the mountain.” It proved to be the bridge 
over the Kizzil Euzen, which washes the southern side 
of the range. Though partially decayed, it was still a 
beautiful structure of brick, sustained by three noble 
arches. The river is more deep and rapid than that of 
Mianeh, which joins it a few miles below and goes off 
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with it to the Caspian. The range runs, as nearly as I 
could judge from the compass, as it is delineated on the 
map, and the river has about the same direction. It 
may be that this range is connected with the Taurus, 
and, if so, there is a great natural division extending 
without interruption from the Mediterranean to the 
heart of Central Asia. 

In the valley of the Kizzil Euzen, we passed several 
tents, and, to my surprise, I found that the occupants 
were Kurds, who had emigrated from other quarters 
and were spending their summer here, cultivating rice 
and grain. They retain, however, so much of their old 
habits as to retire to their villages on the approach of 
winter. 

The appearance of the country beyond the river, as 
we observed it from the mountains, was very peculiar. 
It looked as if some convulsion of nature had caused it 
to melt and boil, and then suffered it to congeal while 
in a state of ebullition. In other words, the whole sur¬ 
face was tossed up into little mounds, which we found, 
when we came among them, to abound in chalk of the 
purest quality, and which, as our guide informed us, 
furnish the best flints for traffic. We passed through 
this region, and stopped to rest and refresh ourselves at 
an old caravanserai, called Jemalabat, attributed, like 
the causeway upon the mountains, to Shah Abbas. It 
stood nearly on the site of one still more ancient, of 
which only the last remnants appeared. A small vil¬ 
lage occupies the place. At the entrance sat a female 
in gaudy attire of scarlet and blue, with unveiled face, 
“lying in wait at the corner*/’ 

I would gladly have avoided any reference to such 
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incidents as that just stated, but it is impossible to 
convey a correct idea of Eastern character, without, at 
least, a passing allusion to this and to other vices by 
which it is deeply stained. 

In Persia, there still exists, as there has existed for 
centuries, a custom which prevents, in some measure, 
the great prevalence of more public and common vice. 
A man is allowed to marry pro tempore . A regular 
contract is made, and the conditions and duration of 
the connexion specified. Many of the inferior sort of 
Mollahs gain, in good part, their livelihood by nego¬ 
tiating these contracts. The custom is not only pre¬ 
valent among the Persians, but has been practised, to 
a very considerable extent, by foreigners resident in the 
country, the females, in this case, being generally, if not 
always, Armenians. 

Pudet lirec opprobria nobis, 

Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli. 

Would that this were all that might be recorded on 
this painful subject! Such unhappily is not the case. 
The disclosures that were made to me while pursuing 
my investigations were shocking beyond description, 
and prove the almost universal prevalence of the most 
abandoned profligacy. Over such details, however, I 
gladly draw a veil. 

What can cleanse such pollution, unless it be the 
purifying influence of the religion of Christ? And 
through what channel shall that influence go forth, if it 
be not through the Church of Christ ? Here is a great 
work for the missionary. Whatever caution may be 
necessary in assailing the doctrines of Mohammedanism, 
or in promulgating the cardinal truths of Christianity, he 
need use no reserve in rebuking the vices of the Persians, 
and in setting forth the moral law in its utmost strictness. 
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The boast of Mohammedanism is the morality which it 
inculcates, and this boast is the weapon which can be 
most effectually used against it. A Mussulman not only 
listens with patience to the strongest delineations of 
moral duty, but they invariably increase his respect for 
the teacher. [Many of the [Mohammedan treatises on 
practical religion may be read with profit, even by a 
Christian. They inculcate the fear and love of God, 
humility, patience, resignation, purity, and kindness, very 
much in the spirit and manner of the Old Testament. 
The religious state of the Mohammedans corresponds 
remarkably with that of the Jews at the coming of Christ; 
and the introduction of Christianity furnishes us with the 
true model of a Christian mission among the Moham¬ 
medans. Each missionary should be a John the Baptist, 
preaching repentance to a guilty nation, or, like the 
Saviour, should go about teaching the spiritual charac¬ 
ter of the Law of God. The Mohammedans, like the 
Jews in our SaviouEs time, have departed very far even 
from the original spirit of their own religion. Their moral 
character has degenerated, and their religious practice 
has become a round of vain and frivolous superstitions. 
It stands only in meats and drinks, in divers washings 
and carnal ordinances. They need first of all a forerun¬ 
ner to prepare the way of the Lord. They need to feel 
their moral necessity of another Mediator and a better 
Covenant. 

I would not propose that missionaries should be 
employed for the sole purpose of preaching to the Mo¬ 
hammedans, but only that, while pursuing their work of 
translation or of instruction, they should avail themselves 
of the numberless opportunities of conversing upon the 
great themes of moral obligation. Whole days might 
often be profitably spent in this work, and no day need 
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to pass without some effort of the kind. The missionary 
to the Eastern Christians, also, might, in this way, 
greatly extend his sphere of usefulness. The influence 
of the German missionaries at Tebriz was most happy 
in this respect. The power of a holy example gained 
for them and for their religion a deep and abiding regard, 
while their instructions upon moral duty had evidently, 
in several individual instances, produced the effect of 
softening and purifying the conscience. 

It is in this same relation, that the work of elevating 
the Christian Churches, in those countries, assumes a 
momentous importance. Mohammedanism, as it now 
is, could no more stand before a purified Christianity 
than the mists of the morning can stand before the 
purging beams of the sun. But what can we expect 
from our religion, when its primitive character is so far 
departed as to allow the followers of Mohammed to 
boast a higher degree of moral rectitude than the disci¬ 
ples of Christ l The time will come, it is even now 
coming, when the Churches of the Western world will 
no longer endure this stain upon the escutcheons of 
their faith; when they will no longer be heedless to the 
spiritual wants of their Episcopal brethren in the East, 
nor regardless of the welfare of the Church of Christ 
in the lands whence they received the blessed boon of a 
spiritual and living faith, which is now, in return, asked 
of them. 
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We stopped for the night, after crossing the Koflan 
Koh, at the inconsiderable village of Sertehem. The 
next day we kept along the valley of the Zenjan river, a 
small stream emptying into the Kizzel Euzen. Its banks 
presented frequent fields of rice, yellow to the harvest, 
and others of flax. Tents of Kurds lined the banks. In 
one place we counted twenty-eight of them. We met 
on the road a Khan, who had been deputed by the 
Shah to convey his respects to the Russian emperor, 
now on a visit to his southern provinces. First came a 
train of camels, bearing the tents and their furniture. 
Next, at a distance of about eight miles, followed a 
troop of beautiful horses, intended as a present to the 
emperor. Another train conveyed the baggage of the 
party, and after all came the Khan himself, accompanied 
by a retinue of about fifty followers. He drew up and 
made particular inquiries when the emperor was to be at 
Erivan, and at what time the Emir Nizam was to leave 
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Tebriz, to escort the young prinee into his presenee. 
This prince was the eldest son of the Shah, residing at 
that time with his mother at Tebriz. He was seven or 
eight years old, and had been named by the Shah his 
successor, but was not as yet recognised by the foreign 
powers represented at the Persian court. 

The only building which we passed during the day 
was an old mill, which had been partly destroyed by 
soldiers. We heard almost daily complaints of the 
barbarities practised upon the peasants by marching 
companies of the army, in their progress from place to 
place. The villagers charged them with seizing their 
fowl and sheep by violence, tearing down the walls of 
their houses to procure wood for fuel, and committing 
many other depredations of the same character. The 
Persians dread a marching army more than the plague, 
and the wars of the Shah are infinitely more disastrous 
to his own country than to the enemy. We dismounted 
at Nikbeh, a small village with an old caravanserai, 
bearing an inscription which purports that it was built 
200 years ago. 

The next day, we proceeded to Zenjan. The valley, 
as we approached the town, was almost covered with 
fields of rice and flax. The stream, in this part, has a 
rapid descent, which affords a good privilege for irrigat¬ 
ing the land. The process is effected by drawing off the 
water in small channels above the fields, and letting it 
run down upon them through small gaps in the dike. 
We saw two or three pleasant villages on the opposite 
side of the valley, and gardens of willows watered by the 
stream. On the road we met a troop of pilgrims from 
Yezd, on their way to Mecca. Among them were old 
men stooping with age, bound upon paying this last and 
chief act of devotion, and entertaining, perhaps, no 
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higher hope for this world than to lay their bones near 
the holy shrine. 

We had but just passed this company when we met 
a throng of villagers, old and young, men, women, and 
children, some on foot, and some on donkeys. They 
were hurrying on in great haste, and every face in the 
company appeared a happy one. On inquiring the cause 
of their travelling in such numbers, they said that they 
were from the district of Maragha, near lake Ourmiah, 
that their sons and brothers had been serving in the 
army in Ivhorassan, two or three years, and, becoming 
discontented, had demanded permission to return and 
see their friends. The Shah replied to their importu¬ 
nities, that he would bring their friends to them, and 
immediately sent orders to the governor to take by force 
the families of these soldiers and convey them into Kho* 
rassan. The order was obeyed. They were torn away 
from their homes, and driven, like a herd of cattle, from 
Maragha to Zenjan. Here they had prevailed upon 
their conductors to suffer them to tarry until they could 
send a representation of their reduced and miserable 
condition to the Shah, with an humble petition of leave 
to return. The Shah had granted their prayer, they 
had been released that very morning, and were now 
scampering back to their homes. 

We reached Zenjan at an early hour, and passed the 
rest of that and the whole of the following day there. 
It is a walled town, governed by a Khan. During the 
reign of Feth Ali Shah, it was the seat of one of the 
princes royal, the lofty turret of whose palace and the 
blue dome of the principal mosque are the most conspi¬ 
cuous objects as one approaches the town. I observed 
in the bazar many European articles exposed for sale, 
but all of which I asked the prices were extravagantly 
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dear. The other parts of the town present nothing 
inviting. The sum of the whole is, narrow and dirty 
streets, flanked on either side by continuous lines of 
bare mud walls ; and this, I believe, is a fair though 
brief description of the interior aspect of all Persian 
towns. 

The population of the place, which is about 8000 , is 
entirely Mussulman, excepting seven or eight families 
of Jews, and the town has some trade with Tehran, 
Tebriz, Resht, and Hamadan. The latter place is only 
five days distant, and, if we had not had the capital of 
Persia before us, we might have turned our faces directly 
towards Bagdad. John had settled into a home-sickness 
as uncomfortable to me as to himself. The dishonesty 
of our servant, and the knavery of the people, irritated 
him beyond measure, and he began to grow so sullen 
and peevish that I felt disposed to join in the wish, 
which he never failed to ejaculate many times a day, 
that he were safe back in Constantinople. We could 
easily have joined a caravan bound to Hamadan, and 
John importuned me incessantly to proceed thither 
directly. But the interests of my mission required me 
to visit Tehran. John submitted with a very ill grace, 
and, all the rest of the way to the capital, was more a 
plague than a comfort to me. 

Soon after leaving Zenjan, we entered upon the 
extensive plain of Sultanieh. In front, as far as the eye 
could reach, was one broad sheet of seared herbage, 
upon which numerous herds, appearing in the distance 
like black spots sprinkled over the yellow surface, were 
feeding. The plain was bounded on the right and left 
by two parallel ranges strongly marked with the com¬ 
mon features of Persian mountains, barren, dark, and 
presenting bold and sharp outlines, like the skeletons of 
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mountains, as though nature had been interrupted while 
rearing them, and had left her work unfinished. We 
could just descry the extremity of the range on the left, 
breaking out boldly upon the hazy surface of the plain, 
like headlands into the sea. 

As we surmounted a slight inequality in the plain, 
there appeared before us what, at first, seemed like an 
ancient pile in the midst of trees, with a blue dome rising 
near. I fancied them to be the ruins of Sultanieh, once 
the renowned capital of the Empire, but, on approaching, 
the illusion gradually vanished, and they proved to be a 
large, irregular brick building, on a high and apparently 
artificial mound rising out of the plain. The edifice was 
one of the numerous summer-houses of the late Shah, 
but was now deserted. The straggling and half-decayed 
trees gave an air of desolation to the spot which they 
were designed to enliven. Black clouds were hanging 
about the opposite mountains, and shrouding them in 
deep gloom. Darkness was gathering over the plain, 
the wind was whistling through the tall, dry herbage, 
and drops of rain began to fall. How solemn is the 
dreariness of a scene where silence and desolation reign 
in places once gay with the pageant of royalty ! 

Close by the mound was a small village, surrounded 
by a handsome wall and containing fifteen houses. It 
was another memento of the vanity of human ambition. 
The Shah projected a royal city, which should replace 
and rival the ancient Sultanieh. He commenced the 
work, but, whether he had begun without counting the 
cost, or whether his royal fancy changed, it ended with 
this little village, which has been honoured with the 
regal name of Sultanabad, intended for the city. 

Just beyond this village, we began to enter upon the 
ruins of Sultanieh, which consist of nothing more than 
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irregular heaps of earth, the buildings which once stood 
there having, doubtless, long since mingled with the soil 
out of which they were made. At the extremity of the 
ruins stands the present village of Sultanieh, containing 
300 families. It was built around the edifice which had 
attracted our attention from afar by its blue dome, and 
which we now learned to be the mausoleum of the Sultan 
Mohammed Khodabendeh, 600 years old. Travellers 
have reported it one of the most perfect of ancient 
structures to be found in Persia; which is certainly no 
extravagant assertion for a country where very few 
buildings of equal antiquity are to be found. It is 
octagonal in form, and had originally a minaret at each 
angle, only one of which still remains entire. The main 
part of the building is also complete, though rent, as if 
by earthquakes. The interior is vacant and in ruin. 
The tomb of the monarch who reared this proud memo¬ 
rial for himself, has entirely disappeared, and Time is 
erasing the inscriptions on* the walls. I ascended with 
some difficulty to the top of one of the broken minarets, 
from which I obtained a good view of the surrounding 
plain. Two or three other buildings of the same cha¬ 
racter, though of humble pretensions, appeared at a 
distance, one of which, apparently new, my guide called 
the Imaret of Feth Ali Shah. 

The next day we advanced to Hiyeh, a village of 100 
families, our whole course, a distance of more than 
twenty miles, lying over the plain. We passed the 
ruins of several villages, and went through one which 
was occupied. On my arrival at Hiyeh, I took lodgings 
in a house, which, like the guest-houses of Turkey, 
accommodated me and my horses in the same apart¬ 
ment. John, partly from attachment to Turkish habits, 
and partly for the sake of economy, still retained the 
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same dress he had worn in Turkey. As soon as we 
were settled in our stable, he went abroad, and ere long 
made acquaintance with one of the principal men of the 
village, who invited him to his house. John immediately 
returned and extended the invitation to me. As I was 
to spend the next day, which was Sunday, in the place, 
I gladly accepted it, and we repaired together to the 
house. The master met us at the gate, but appeared 
surprised to find that John had a companion with him. 
He had taken him for a Mussulman, and seemed 
evidently chagrined when he learned that he had invited 
Christians under his roof. I made a motion to return, 
but he recovered himself, and insisted upon our entering, 
crying out at the same time to the females of the house 
to veil themselves. He had prepared his harem, which 
was a handsome and well-furnished apartment, for cur 
reception. He still appeared, however, ill at ease, and 
we found substantial reason on our part to be discontented 
also. His house was thronged with vermin, and we were 
not a little startled at finding, the next morning, that, 
among other varieties of insects, we had been molested by 
bugs of the same description that we had seen at Mianeh. 
Our host insisted that they were of a more innocent 
character, and as we felt no immediate bad effects from 
them, we were ready enough to believe him. After a 
few days, however, the parts that had been bitten began 
to swell, and other effects soon followed, which I need 
not here describe. When we left Tehran, more than a 
month afterwards, John was still unable to draw on his 
boots, and to the latest day * of our companionship in 
travel, we had cause to regret having imposed upon our 
host at Hiyeh a ceremonial uncleanness at the expense 
of receiving so real and abiding an impurity in return. 

From Hiyeh there are two routes to Kazvin, one 
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more circuitous, over the plain, and the other across the 
mountains on the opposite side. The former appeared 
the most pleasant, for we could discover, soon after 
leaving Hiyeh, an almost unbroken line of gardens, 
extending off, through a fine valley, upon the western 
edge of the plain, and we heard of several flourishing 
villages in that direction. But our muleteer insisted 
that the mountain road was shorter, and that it was the 
only one ever travelled by men of his profession. When 
an Oriental comes to the argument, It is the custom, 
there is no more hope of convincing him to the contrary, 
so we submitted, and struck across the plain towards the 
mountains. 

We met, on our way, another train of pilgrims to 
Mecca, coming from Kazvin. In the company were 
two females, who were carried in covered pavilions, sus¬ 
pended from the sides of a horse. All the party were 
arrayed in new apparel, and appeared fresh and strong. 
It was curious to remark the variety of feeling which 
their countenances expressed. Some rode proudly for¬ 
ward, without deigning a look at us; others moved along 
with their faces bent down, as if in sober meditation; and 
some of the youngest among them were as full of anima¬ 
tion and glee as if bound upon an excursion of pleasure. 

One of the company was a Mollah, who entered into 
conversation with us. From him we learned that there 
were, that year, 2000 pilgrims from Kazvin to Mecca, 
meaning, doubtless, from the city and its villages. I 
made repeated inquiries at different points in Persia, to 
ascertain the average number of pilgrims who annually 
go from all parts of the country to pay their devotions at 
the Kaabah. If my information is correct, there are not 
less than from 25,000 to 30,000. Making all fair allow¬ 
ance for the Persian propensity to exaggeration, the 
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number would still be very large, when we consider the 
difficulties and even dangers of the road, and the igno¬ 
miny to which they are compelled to submit in their 
journey through the country of the Sunnites, and even 
on the sacred ground of Mecca. I have often heard it 
affirmed by Turks that Persians are not allowed to enter 
the inclosure of the temple, and are compelled to perform 
their devotions without. If so, they do not drink of the 
well Zem-zem, nor kiss the black stone of the Kaabah, 
two acts of piety which are among the principal objects 
of the pilgrimage. I am slow, however, to believe that 
the assertion is correct. The Persian Manual (Jumah 
Abasi) gives particular directions for the due performance 
of the religious ceremonies on entering the inclosure and 
while within it, which would seem to show that no such 
prohibition existed formerly, if it exists at present. It is 
certain, however, that they are obliged to conform to the 
custom of the Sunnites in their religious observances at 
the temple, and, indeed, their own Doctors allow them 
to make such concessions, at all times, while travelling 
in Turkey. Notwithstanding so many of them are found 
ready to undergo the expense and hazard of the journey, 
they do not hold the pilgrimage to be as obligatory as 
the Turks are accustomed to regard it. The difficulties 
attending it, the large amount of means necessary, the 
vexations consequent on travelling through a Sunnite 
country, and the contumelies to which they are exposed 
at Mecca, justify them, in their view, in neglecting the 
duty for very trivial reasons. 

The old Mollah with whom we were conversing, 
offered us his kalioun. I declined it because he was not 
yet informed that I was a Christian, and I had no wish 
to inflict any more ceremonial uncleannesses. John, 
however, accepted the offer, and, when he had returned 
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the pipe, the Mollah inquired if he were a Mussulman. 
John confessed his faith, and saw the politeness of the 
Mollah end in ordering thekalioun to be washed all over 
before his eyes. 

After leaving the plain, we continued our way over 
the mountains on its eastern border. Their appearance, 
in crossing them, was rather more grateful than the 
distant view, for, though they were chiefly barren, we 
noticed here and there a watered valley and a deserted or 
inhabited village. The path, though uneven and rocky, 
was not difficult, and we reached Kereshken, a walled 
village, containing 100 families, just as the shepherd was 
driving in the village herds. The practice here, as in 
many other parts of the East, is for the peasants to em¬ 
ploy one of their number in tending all the cattle of the 
village. He drives them abroad in the morning, accom¬ 
panied by dogs, and returns with them at sunset. As 
they enter the village, the herds separate and go off 
to their respective homes, or their owners come out and 
drive them in. The shepherd receives a small stipend 
from each villager, and is also entitled to a pi*esent from 
the owner, for every new-born young one that he brings 
home. This mode of pastoral life is often alluded to in 
the Bible, and is, doubtless, as ancient as that holy book 
itself. 

As we descended from the hills, the next morning, a 
wide and pleasant prospect lay before us. On every 
side, over the dry and parched plain, appeared clusters 
of trees, marking the sites of villages. Near one of them 
we passed a burying-ground, where several Persian 
women were seated on new-made graves, bewailing the 
loss of those who were reposing beneath. The sight 
would be a more affecting one if it were always the over¬ 
flowing of natural grief. But it is often only the mock- 
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ery of sorrow, which custom requires to be exhibited 
over the graves of the deceased. As we approached 
Kazvin, we entered among vineyards, which extended, 
on both sides, beyond the reach of the eye, and, in front, 
to the very walls of the city. We rode four miles through 
them before we reached the gate. It was now the sea¬ 
son of the vintage. Multitudes of asses were bearing 
panniers laden with the grapes towards the town, and 
others, that had been relieved of their burdens, were re¬ 
turning. A troop of boys, with baskets on their shoul¬ 
ders, were scrambling and fighting for the manure which 
the donkeys left on the road. The victorious ones ga¬ 
thered it up in their hands, and, filling their baskets, 
trudged off to the city. The vineyards were laid out in 
squares, separated by ridges of earth, and the vine, which 
was of a small species, was planted in rows. 
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SITUATION-INTERIOR — THE PEOPLE-MEDRESSEHS—RUINED PALACE— 

LANGUAGE-STORY-TELLER—PERSIAN DERVISHES—THE YOUNG DERVISH 

-TRAVELLING TURKS-THEIR OPINIONS CONCERNING PERSIA_PREVA¬ 
LENCE OF LYING AMONG THE PERSIANS—TESTIMONY OF HERODOTUS— 
MY OWN IMPRESSIONS—ILLUSTRATIONS—DECEPTION PRACTISED ON A 
FOREIGNER—SOURCE OF THE VICE. 

Kazvin is situated on the plain over which we had been 
travelling, and not far from the mountains. Its position 
is low, and nothing, excepting one or two blue domes 
and a tall square tower rising above the Governor’s 
palace, can be seen without. I was surprised to find, 
on entering it, that it was the best-looking town I had 
seen in Persia, and my first impressions were confirmed 
in walking through its streets. Although there are as 
many deserted and ruined houses as occupied ones, 
many of its buildings are of kiln-burnt bricks, which 
give the walls a more agreeable aspect than the muddy 
hue of bricks dried in the sun. The bazai'S, from their 
irregularity perhaps, appeared to me even larger than 
those of Tebriz, and on the whole better constructed, 
large portions of them being of brick with arched roofs. 
Many of them, however, are partly deserted, and, alto¬ 
gether, they do not offer so much to attract the eye as 
those of the northern city. There are forty-eight cara¬ 
vanserais, the best of which are connected with the 
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bazars by vaulted passages. The caravanserais in the 
cities of Persia, like those in Turkey, are not always 
intended for the accommodation of caravans. Nearly 
half of those in Kazvin are exclusively occupied by resi¬ 
dent merchants, and such are always the most comfort¬ 
able for travellers. 

According to the best information which I could ob¬ 
tain, there are 8000 inhabited houses in Kazvin. The 
population, therefore, cannot be less than 40,000. Ex¬ 
cepting a few families of Jews and Armenians, it is 
entirely Mohammedan. The city is distinguished for 
the bigotry of the people. I had some unpleasant de¬ 
monstration of it in visiting the mosques and medressehs, 
but succeeded in seeing everything which I wished 
to see. There are, in all, twenty-four mosques, some 
of which are in the best style of Persian temples of 
worship. The Mesjicl-i Jumah * is a venerable relic of 
former days. It has two minarets which have hardly 
lost their blue glazing, and other portions of the building 
are falling to ruins. A new mosque was in the course 
of erection, and the strangeness of such a sight induced 
me to visit it. It was built by bequest of a Mushtehed 
of the city, who had performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and had returned to erect this monument of devotion to 
his faith and to build his own mausoleum, which stood 
close by. The construction of the medresseh was pecu¬ 
liar. The central court, instead of being a level square, 
as in the other medressehs, consisted of several terraces 
descending to a reservoir in the middle. The mesjid, or 

* Mesjid-i Jumah —Mosque of the Assembly. There is generally 
one of this name in every Persian city, which is the principal temple of 
worship, and may be called the Cathedral. The great service of Friday 
is performed in it by the Imam-i Jumah, or Imam of the Assembly, who, 
in this particular, exercises, temporarily, the office of the lost Imam. 
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place of worship, occupied one entire side of the building 
above, and was a long, narrow apartment, finished with 
the most rigid simplicity. I have before remarked that 
this is the usual style of the chapels connected with the 
Persian medressehs. 

Kazvin was formerly the seat of royalty, and the 
palace of the Sefi Kings still remains. It is now the 
residence of the Beyler Bey, who is a brother of the 
Shah. The entrance to it was through a court and a 
covered gallery. The palace itself stands on one side 
of an interior court, and presents, altogether, a most 
dilapidated appearance. The Governor is literally an 
inhabiter among ruins, for a part of the palace has 
fallen, and the reservoirs in the court are empty. A 
few plane-trees were the sole remaining decoration of 
the place, and a group of Russian soldiers, in the ser¬ 
vice of the prince, were lounging about the walks. The 
Governor, or some predecessor, has erected a high 
square tower, on the top of which is an apartment 
for taking the air. The coolness of those upper regions 
must be peculiarly refreshing after the toil of ascending 
to them in a hot summer-day. The approach to the 
great gate of the outer court is through a long and 
wide avenue, leading from the bazars and bordered 
by elms. 

Kazvin suffers in prosperity from the want of a plen¬ 
tiful supply of water. Feth Ali Shah had the design of 
bringing it down to the city from the mountains, but 
died before the plan was executed. 

The place produces nothing of importance, but is the 
thoroughfare of a great trade between Hamadan, Resht, 
Tehran, and Tebriz. Hamadan is six and Resht seven 
days distant. 

I met here, for the first time, a native who could not 
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speak Turkish. Persian was evidently becoming more 
common, as we advanced towards the South. Its use 
seems to have increased in these Northern parts since 
Martyn went through the country in 1812, for he 
remarks that it was of very little utility to him North 
of Isfahan. I apprehend that, at the present day, one 
might hold pretty free communication with the people 
in that tongue as far North as the Koflan Roh. The 
Turkish, however, must be considered as the vernacular 
language of the population along the whole of the route 
between Tebriz and Tehran, as well as on the road to 
Bagdad, as far West as Hamadan. 

At Kazvin we had an opportunity of listening to a 
story-teller, who was amusing the people in the bazars. 
He narrated with great fluency and animation, changing 
his voice, from time to time, to suit different characters, 
and expressing as much by his looks and gestures as by 
his words. Seats were provided for his hearers, and 
two or three boys were in attendance to serve them 
with kaliouns. He saw that we were strangers, and 
managed to introduce a compliment for us, without 
losing the thread of his story. He continued in this 
way for an hour together, his hearers coming and 
going at their pleasure, and seldom remaining longer 
than a few minutes. 

We saw also large numbers of the Persian dervishes 
in the city. The character of these pretended devotees 
is admirably delineated in MoriePs excellent work, Haji 
Baba in Persia , a book which contains, perhaps, the 
most accurate picture of Persian life and manners that 
has ever been drawn. These religious mendicants 
resemble more the santons and fakirs of India than 
the dervishes of Turkey. They are not, like the lat¬ 
ter, gathered into communities, but roam over the 
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country, living upon charity, and practising villanies 
of every sort. They carry with them a horn, which 
they blow on approaching a town, and a little wooden 
vessel in which they receive their alms. They are not 
respected by the people, and are exceedingly insolent. 
They are clamorous in demanding charity, and some¬ 
times sit down before a house with the determination 
not to quit it until money is given. There they remain, 
day after day, and week after week, execrating the 
inmates, until their demand is granted, or they are 
beaten away. One sat in this manner more than 
three months before the British Residency in Bagdad. 

A story was told me at Tehran of another, who placed 
himself in a niche of the wall in front of the Ambas¬ 
sador’s palace. His incessant importunities becoming 
troublesome, and it not being thought safe to oust him 
by force, a curious expedient was devised. The Am¬ 
bassador gave orders that the niche should be bricked 
up. The dervish was warned of the intention, but per¬ 
sisted in maintaining his position until the wall had 
advanced as high as his chin, when he thought it 
prudent to ask a release. In another instance, at 
Shiraz, a dervish had taken his station at the foot 
of the flag-staff, where his clamour soon became annoy¬ 
ing. The Agent quietly gave orders that the staff 
should be washed every morning, and a man was sent 
up for the purpose, who poured down pails full of 
water, until the intruder beneath was glad to decamp. 

One of these dervishes, who came and sung before 
my door at Kazvin, was a boy. He said in answer to 
my inquiries, that his father, who was a dervish before 
him, had trained him for the profession. He had 
a very interesting, though rather girlish face, and 
seemed quite unacquainted with the vicious practices 
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of his craft. The keeper of the caravanserai, however, 
pronounced him a young rogue, and drove him out of 
the court. 

Two of our fellow lodgers at the caravanserai, were 
Turks of Bagdad, who had visited Mecca and returned 
by the Persian route, for the purpose of seeing the coun¬ 
try of the Shiahs, They were the first, and I believe, 
the last, Orientals whom I ever saw travelling for plea¬ 
sure or observation, and, as they were making pur¬ 
chases for the Bagdad market, I suspect that, even in 
this instance, it was not the love of knowledge alone 
which induced them to perform the journey. They 
were heartily sick of the country, and execrated it in 
unmeasured terms. The Persians, they said, were a 
nation of liars, and did not deserve the name of Mus¬ 
sulmans. John excited their wrath to the utmost, by 
relating a remark which he had heard from a Persian 
merchant in Tebriz, who had said, that he never failed 
to make a large pilau when a Turk came to trade with 
him, for he was always sure, in such a case, that no 
small gain was coining into his coffers. 

Our Turkish friends were, not entirely wrong in their 
estimation of Persian character. Philosophers say that 
one of the principles of association is contrast. It must 
have been upon this principle that I was so often re¬ 
minded of the testimony of the Father of History, to 
the character of the ancient Persians : “ Of wine they 

drink profusely.” Here is association by resemblance, 
for the remark is as true now as it could have been in 
the days of Herodotus. But he says again, “ from the 
fifth to the twentieth year, their children are instructed 
in the use of the bow, horsemanship, and a strict regard 
to truth ;” and again, “they hold falsehood in the 
greatest abhorrence.” Nothing, I fear, could be farther 
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from the truth in these modern times. There does not, 

I am ready to believe, exist a country where society 
approaches more nearly to that, (which moralists have 
sometimes imagined,) of a community where truth is 
unknown, than in Persia; and the only reason why there 
does not exist a corresponding want of confidence, is, in 
good part, that inherent vanity of the Persians which 
makes them willing to be deceived. I learned for myself, 
long before leaving the country, that my only security 
was in acting upon the supposition that every man was 
unworthy of trust. My reader can readily imagine, that 
the shortest residence in such a land must be a source 
of incessant vexation, which would be doubly aggravated 
in the case of one whose object was investigation. It is 
felt, indeed, most deeply at first, for the old residents 
learn, at length, to accommodate themselves to the con¬ 
dition of society around them, so far, at least, as to 
become, in a tolerable measure, callous to the evil. My 
own stay was not sufficiently protracted to allow me to 
arrive at such a happy state of endurance, and my recol¬ 
lections still retain the freshness of the first impression. 
That impression, however, was confirmed by the opinions 
of those whose experience was more mature than mine. 
“ I have never,” said a pious and intelligent gentleman 
who had resided twelve successive years in the country, 
who had travelled over almost every part of it, and been 
conversant with all classes, <c I have never, 11 he said to 
me, one day, “ seen a Persian whom I found, on good 
acquaintance, that I could safely trust. 11 

It is wonderful, indeed, with what facility most Per¬ 
sians utter a falsehood. It has often seemed to me like 
an instinct with them. They are fully conscious of the 
vice, and acknowledge that it prevails everywhere among 
them. They perpetrate it with the utmost indifference, 
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and, on being betrayed, seem to have no shame nor any 
sense of having done wrong. They practise it with the 
most astonishing hardihood. I have heard a Persian 
lie and persist in it even against the immediate evidence 
of my senses. 

They do it often most ungenerously, and even to their 
benefactors. 

They do it with the utmost adroitness and ingenuity. 
A Mirza, of Tebriz, procured for me a book which I 
could not conveniently obtain myself. He demanded 
for it a high price, and, doubtless, made his own profit 
by it. Two or three days after, he came to me and 
recounted an adventure which he pretended had just 
occurred. He had gone, he said, to a medresseh on some 
business, and while there was accosted by a man, who 
demanded his book. 44 What book ?” asked the Mirza. 
44 That which you purchased of me the other day." The 
Mirza denied ever having seen him before. 4 4 Well,* 1 
replied the man, u I committed the book to another to 
sell, and he let you have it for three and a half tomans, 
while my price was five tomans. I demand the book or 
the balance." 44 I have sold the book,” said the Mirza. 
<4 To whom V 7 “ To a Frank." This reply drew upon 
him the rage of the man, who was a Mollah, for selling 
the book to a Christian. At that moment the Mushtehed 
passed on his return from the mosque, and to him the 
Mollah made his complaint. 44 To whom did you sell 
the book V* asked the Mushtehed. 44 To a Frank,” 
cried the Mollah. 44 To a servant of God,” exclaimed 
the Mirza, 44 it matters little whether he is a Frank or 
not.” In fine, he talked so boldly in defence of my 
rights, as to offend the Mushtehed, who adjudged the 
cause to the Mollah, but, upon the earnest remonstrance 
of the Mirza, finally decided that he should pay five 
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sahib krans. “ This,” concluded the Mirza, “ I gladly 
paid to get rid of the affair/’ The whole of this inge¬ 
nious story, as I had abundant reason afterwards to 
believe, was fabricated to gain my good-will, which the 
Mirza happened to have an interest in securing, and to 
extort from me the trifling sum of 5s. 

Another instance was related to me by a gentleman 
who was a party in the case. He was attached to the 
English embassy, and was hastening towards Tehran, in 
order, if possible, to arrive before the ambassador, who 
was on his way thither from another quarter. While 
still several days distant, he made inquiries of a Persian 
coming from there, who assured him that the minister 
had arrived. The gentleman, wishing to be accurately 
informed concerning the matter, repeated the question. 
The Persian solemnly swore that he spoke the truth, 
went into a minute description of the minister’s recep¬ 
tion, and declared that he was himself among those who 
witnessed the ceremonies on the occasion. The gentle¬ 
man went on his way, arrived in due time in the city, 
and found that the ambassador had not come, and 
eventually did not arrive for some days after. 

Instances of a graver character and bearing more 
immediately upon the principal objects of my inquiries, 
might be narrated. One or two will suffice. Soon after 
my arrival in Tebriz, a young Persian called upon me 
and expressed a strong desire to study English. Know¬ 
ing that I was a clergyman, he professed his great 
motive to be that he might be able to learn something of 
the Christian religion. To use his own words, which I 
recorded soon after the interview, “ Men,” he said, 
“ must die. I also am human and cannot live for ever. 
I wish to learn something of religion, to compare what 
the Messiah has written with what Mohammed has 
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written. My prophet, I am convinced, has uttered many 
things that are false. He declared himself at liberty to 
have more wives than other men, whereas, being a 
prophet, he ought not to have been attached to the 
things of this world. This is only one instance. Now 
I wish to learn the truth, and to this end am desirous of 
studying English that I may read and understand the 
truth.** Unfortunately for this specious profession, I 
ascertained soon after, that the Mirza cared nothing for 
religion, and was far from being a serious man, and, at 
length, I obtained from himself the confession that his 
sole motive was worldly ambition. He had hoped that 
the knowledge of English would recommend him to the 
notice of the Shah and gain for him riches and honour. 

The source of this pernicious habit it is not difficult to 
trace. Some have attempted to explain it as a natural 
consequence of civil oppression. But this is not enough; 
for the same effect does not, in the same notable degree, 
flow 7 from the same cause in Turkey. Its chief source is 
to be sought for in the native character of the Persians. 
Their imaginativeness of mind and their love of the 
marvellous may partly account for it in the instances of 
their w T ondcrful relations. Their extreme affability and 
politeness, strange as it may seem, help to the same 
effect; for they will sometimes deceive for the mere sake 
of pleasing. Their vanity, also, and their love of self, 
are powerful auxiliaries, and their inordinate fondness 
for favour, gain, and emolument, leads them to make 
many false pretensions, and to resort to every species of 
trickery and fraud to secure the most trivial advantage. 
But that which lies beneath all these, and which is the 
root of all, is their want of conscientiousness, the singular 
weakness of their moral principle. 
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AVe now proceed with our narrative. Issuing from 
the gate of Kazvin, opposite to that at which we had 
entered three days before, we found the vineyards on this 
side as extensive as those on the other. They appeared, 
indeed, to surround the city entirely to a distance of 
several miles from its walls. Both the grapes and wine 
of Kazvin have some celebrity. The latter, doubtless, is 
made by the few Jews and Christians in the city; a busi¬ 
ness that would not be winked at, if they were, also, the 
only consumers. 

Beyond the vineyards, the plain assumed the most 
desolate and barren appearance. No cultivation ap¬ 
peared. The gravelly soil gave support only to a dry, 
thorny herb, which seemed incapable of affording nutri¬ 
ment to any living thing. Yet herds of camels were 
browsing upon it as eagerly as if they had never before 
tasted so great a luxury. I can bear testimony to the 
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truth of some ancient writer, which Gibbon somewhere 
calls in question, of the antipathy existing between the 
horse and the camel. Whenever we passed trains of 
these animals, our horses invariably showed signs of 
terror and sheered from the road. The common travel¬ 
ling horses in Turkey and Persia differ in no respect that 
I could discover from the same class in the United States. 
They have no superior qualities, and it is very rare to 
find one which the traveller can ride with even tolerable 
comfort. They have almost uniformly the habit of 
stumbling, and, from the badness of the roads or some 
other cause, their feet are seldom entirely sound. Mules 
are also employed for bearing burdens, especially in 
Persia, where there is, besides, a superior kind used for 
the saddle. Camels are to be found in almost every 
part, but, of all the countries which I traversed, they 
were most numerous in Asia Minor, and European 
Turkey. There is no reason for supposing this useful 
animal to be exclusively an inhabitant of the desert. 
Those in European Turkey are indigenous, and are said 
to be of an excellent stock. 

We halted, the first night after leaving Kazvin, at 
Iveushlak, a little walled village containing 100 families. 
Near by is a mound about twenty feet high, with a small 
summer-house upon it. Both the mound and the house 
were reared to afford lodgings to the late Shah, for a 
single night. Behind the village were extensive vine¬ 
yards, which were now yielding their produce, and most 
of the villagers were engaged in making pehnez , a syrup 
resembling molasses, from them. For this purpose, the 
grapes were first put into coarse bags and the juice 
extracted by treading. It was then converted into the 
syrup by boiling it in large kettles. 

The next day we advanced to Songourabad, still 
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upon the plain. The neighbouring mountains had been 
covered with a sheet of snow during the night, and the 
cool bracing air of the morning reminded me of the 
approach of a New-England winter. The plain was 
better watered and more cultivated as we approached 
the end of our day’s stage, and we noticed, in every 
direction, the black tents of the iEliauts and the green 
clusters of the trees around the distant villages. 

The mode of irrigating the Persian plains shows how 
essential irrigation is to their fertility. Sources are first 
found in the hills, and the water is conducted from them 
through the plain to any point desired. For this pur¬ 
pose wells are sunk at short intervals along the line 
which the stream is to follow, and subterranean passages 
are then dug from well to well, until the water is brought 
to the distant villages and fields. The earth, thrown up 
from the wells, forms little mounds around them, by 
which the eye can trace, at a glance, the direction and 
length of these subterranean aqueducts. We remarked 
some of them on the plain of Kazvin, which could not 
have been less than twenty miles in length. 

I spent a Sunday in Sougourabad, and read the Ser¬ 
vices of the Church in a quiet retreat among the trees of 
the gardens. The place appears to have been once a 
considerable village, but now contained only forty fami¬ 
lies. In almost every house some were sick with the 
intermittent fever, which is extremely prevalent in 
Persia during the hot season and the time of fruit. We 
found it prevailing in almost every village through which 
we had passed. It arises, I suppose, from the variable¬ 
ness of the temperature and the excess of the people in 
eating fruit. They may almost be said to live upon it 
while it is fresh, and they begin to eat it long before it 
is ripe. Foreigners, of course, are equally exposed, but 
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as they practise greater caution, they do not suffer in 
any remarkable degree from it. Some of them go so far 
as to abstain entirely from fruit—an abstinence which 
must require considerable self-denial in a country where 
so much delicious fruit abounds. Having learned from 
my medical friend at Tebriz what Calomel and Quinine 
were,, and how and when they should be used, I spent a 
part of the day at Sougourabad, in administering from 
the little stock with which he had provided me. 

Beyond Sougourabad, the great plain which we had 
entered soon after leaving Zenjan, and on which we had 
been travelling six days, opens into the still broader plain 
of Tehran, which stretches off, on the South East, to the 
Great Salt Desert, and expands, on the South West, 
into a wide level country, the same that we afterwards 
traversed in going to Hamadan. On leaving Sougoura¬ 
bad, our course turned more easterly, approaching the 
front range of the great Elburz Mountains, which bound 
the plain on that side. 

Three hours from Sougourabad, we passed the village 
of Sulimanieh, another of the projected cities of the late 
Shah. The old King seems to have abandoned his 
caprices as suddenly as he formed them, but it is in the 
real spirit of a Persian to have magnificent schemes 
running wild in his imagination, which make but a poor 
show when they come to be executed. 

A little beyond, we crossed the Karatch, a small 
stream which descends from the mountains, and, before 
it has proceeded far, is entirely lost in irrigation. When 
we had reached the hills, we kept along their base, the 
plain on our right appearing more rich and populous as 
we advanced. As we could not reach the city before 
night, we stopped at Soula Khenti, a large village 
situated in a labyrinth of gardens. Besides the common 
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fruit-trees and the vine, I noticed there the poplar, the 
elm, the walnut, and the fig-tree. The last I did not 
recollect to have seen before in Persia. This was, also, 
the first village in which the Persian appeared to be 
more common than the Turkish. Some of the villagers 
brought in dishes filled with the most delicious fruit, and, 
setting them before me, told me that they were presents . 
Such little civilities are, at first, very gratifying to the 
traveller, but he soon learns enough of the nature of a 
Persian present to be aware that it is never bestowed 
without the expectation of a return of double its value. 
The custom of presents is probably as universal now in 
the East as in the days of the Patriarchs, and the design 
of them is the same now as it was in olden times. 
The stories of Abraham’s presents to the relations of 
Rebekah, Gen. xxiv., of Jacob’s to his brother Esau, 
Gen. xxxii., and to his son Joseph, as Governor of Egypt, 
Gen. xliii., are perfect illustrations of modern usage 
among Eastern people. 

Through the kindness of English friends, I was pro¬ 
vided with comfortable lodgings in Tehran, even before 
I arrived in the city. One of them, whom I had met at 
Tebriz, had offered me the use of his house, then vacant, 
during my stay at the Capital. Accordingly, I sent 
forward my servant from the last village to prepare it, 
while John and myself, with the muleteer, advanced 
more slowly towards the city. We approached it over 
the sloping ground which declines from the base of the 
mountains into the plain. The city itself did not appear 
until we had advanced quite near to it. Its position 
was even lower than the level of the plain around it, and 
seemed, as it really is, the most ineligible site that could 
have been chosen for a city in all the region about. It 
stands in a depressed place, in*an angle of the mountains, 
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where a spur from the main range runs off to the South, 
and looks out upon the plain towards the South, South- 
West, and West. The site appears as if it had been 
chosen for no other reason than because it is a favour¬ 
able spot for concentrating the suns rays and gene¬ 
rating fevers. Still the scene was a pleasing one, when 
the city first opened upon the view. Before us, and a 
little below our level, appeared the walls, the uniformity 
of which was relieved by bastions at regular intervals. 
Nothing was to be seen above them, excepting a cluster 
of foliage, and the gilded summit of the Royal Mosque 
( Mesjid-i Shall) glittering in the sun. On the right was 
the plain, with its scattered villages, all lying in such 
deep repose that a train of camels, coming in on the 
Hamadan road, at once riveted our attention, from their 
being the only moving objects on the whole broad 
expanse. On the opposite side, in an elevated spot near 
the angle of the mountains, stood a summer palace of the 
Shah, with a mass of rich dark foliage in front. Beyond 
the mountains, and towering far above them, rose the 
pyramidical form of the Peak of Demavend, entirely 
covered with a mantle of virgin snow. 

Immediately upon my arrival in the city I delivered 
my letters, and found myself very soon at home in the 
midst of some twenty English residents. It was a luxury 
which no one who has never been in similar circum¬ 
stances can easily imagine, to fall among men speaking 
my own language. The sound of English after I had 
ceased to hear it for weeks, startled me with something 
of that pleasant surprise that one feels on hearing an old 
and almost forgotten song. The very pleasure of speak¬ 
ing it was, for a day or two, a positive enjoyment in 
itself. With John I had made it a rule, from the first, 
to converse only in Turkish, excepting when some pri- 
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vate communication was necessary in the presence of 
others. He stood in the place of an interpreter, and 
had engaged to serve me in that capacity whenever his 
aid was required. I remember, however, only two or 
three instances in which he was called upon to interpret, 
and these were in certain interviews with Turkish Gover¬ 
nors or Pashas, where some little ceremony was neces¬ 
sary. On all other occasions, I conferred directly with 
the people, and put myself, as much as possible, on inti¬ 
mate terms with them. John, however, rendered me 
most essential service by explaining any new phrase that 
might arise in conversation, correcting my errors, and 
exercising me, as we rode along or sat together, in the 
idioms of the language. He was himself a good Turkish 
scholar, and, among all the desultory occupations of his 
life, had been, at one time, a teacher of the language in 
Constantinople. 

Tehran, now the capital of the Persian Empire, 
appears to have been a place of very little importance 
until the middle of the last century, when Agha Moham¬ 
med Shah, the founder of the present dynasty, removed 
the seat of government thither, from Isfahan, in order to 
be nearer his own tribe, the Kujars of Mezanderan, 
on whom he chiefly depended for the support of his 
throne. Before this the town seems to have been little 
known. In the days of the old travellers it was a village, 
and the great route to the South did not pass through 
it. It had, from the first, no local advantages, aside from 
its proximity to Mezanderan, for which it could have 
been chosen as the seat of royalty, and now, after fifty 
years, it has hardly any other recommendation. The 
place presents, in outward appearance, none of the 
features of a royal city. Its bazars are extensive and are 
roofed with tile, so as to present a succession of small 
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domes. They are filthy, however, and less attractive in 
every respect than those of Tebriz. They are thronged 
with beasts as well as men, which makes a walk through 
them no easy nor pleasant matter. The streets are pecu¬ 
liarly bad, for the most part destitute of pavements, 
narrow, irregular, encumbered with filth, and full of 
dangerous holes. The houses are extraordinarily mean, 
even for an Eastern town, and unsightly ruins, covering, 
in some instances, extensive areas, frequently meet the 
eye. Near the gate at which we entered the city, we passed 
an open space, by the side of the street, on which were 
several apertures leading to subterranean apartments. 
Some travellers have conjectured that the occupants are 
a remnant of an ancient race of the country, (the Trig- 
lodites, I believe,) who used to live under ground. It 
may be so, but it affects one strangely, on entering the 
city of the Shah, with his imagination, perhaps, full of 
splendid palaces and Oriental luxury, to see (almost the 
first thing as he enters the gate,) a herd of human beings 
burrowing in the earth like moles. It was, perhaps, 
some disappointment of this kind which made my whole 
impression of Tehran more unfavourable than it would 
have been, deprived of the association of royalty. Be¬ 
sides, for the most of the few weeks spent there, I was 
suffering with the intermittent, which, in itself, is no 
generator of bright emotions, and which, as it prevailed 
all over the city, I was ready to put in the same account 
with the other disadvantages of the place. 

All these things might, with equal truth, be objected 
to many European cities, but here, at Tehran, are no 
magnificent structures or outward marks of grandeur to 
affect the general meanness of its appearance. The 
palace of the Russian Minister^ (to whom I took an 
early occasion to pay my respects), is an extensive range 
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of very plain buildings. The British Residency, though 
unfavourably situated in a low position near the South¬ 
ern wall, is a neat edifice, with an open piazza and a 
range of columns in front. It has also pleasant gardens, 
with paved walks, both in front and rear, which make it 
altogether a delightful spot. But the chief attraction is 
the Ark, or Royal Residence. It consists of a great 
number of buildings, courts and gardens, covering a large 
area, and enclosed within a high wall, which separates it 
from the rest of the city. Just without the wall, on the 
side where I entered, is a public square, in the centre of 
which is a large cannon, said to have been used by Nadir 
Shah. It is now converted into the more pacific and 
sacred use of a sanctuary for criminals. Whoever takes 
refuge beneath it is safe. Places for this purpose are 
common in Persia. I have known a man, who had been 
guilty of the crime of highway robbery, take refuge in 
the house of a Mushtehed, and defy the officers of 
justice sent in pursuit of him. The stables of the Shah 
are a sanctuary of the same kind, and, in some instances, 
the tombs of holy men. The practice is, doubtless, an 
ancient one, but the choice of places for sanctuaries seems 
to be wholly accidental and arbitrary. 

I found no difficulty in gaining admission to the Ark 
by proper application, and entered with several English 
friends. In the first court to which we were admitted, 
we were conducted to rooms in the basement of a mean 
brick building, two stories high. They were filled with 
presents received by former Shahs from the kings of 
Europe. Most of the articles were of glass. Chandeliers, 
mirrors, dishes, vases, and trinkets of every description, 
were mingled in the strangest confusion, and all covered 
with dust. That which most attracted my notice, was 
a beautiful gilt vase from Napoleon. 
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\Ve then visited three halls of reception. The gene¬ 
ral plan of the Ark seemed to be that of a succession of 
courts separated from each other by high walls or ranges 
of buildings. The courts themselves were adorned with 
reservoirs, or rectangular tanks of water, paved walks 
bordered with plane-trees and flower-beds between. 

The largest of the three halls of reception was thirty- 
five feet by twenty-five. It stood in a range between 
two courts, and, on the sides looking out upon them, 
was entirely open from ceiling to floor, the roof being 
supported, on those sides, by tall wooden columns, and 
the room protected by ample curtains hanging from the 
roof, and capable of being raised or lowered at pleasure. 
The two extremities of the room consisted of deep re¬ 
cesses covered with small mirrors placed at an infinite 
variety of angles, and presenting to the beholder a thou¬ 
sand images of himself at once. 

Another of these rooms had its walls, on three sides, 
covered with mirrors, and was open on the fourth. The 
third room had a beautiful window of stained glass, 
(the most common and the most costly ornament of a 
Persian house,) on one side, and a large fountain, en¬ 
tirely of glass, in the centre. In one of these rooms 
was a royal chair with a canopy over it, and in the 
same apartments were clocks of curious workmanship 
that had been presented by foreign kings. They had 
automata attached to them. On one an elephant stood 
moving his trunk and ears and tail; on another was a 
peacock, alternately folding and displaying his plumage. 
Those who made these presents seem to have thought 
that the Shahs of Persia were, after all, very much like 
those savage kings whose favour is more easily gained 
by some showy trifle than by a present of substantial 
value—and perhaps they judged rightly. A Persian is 
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always more accessible through his fancy or his vanity 
than through his reason or his heart. 

The principal hall of reception, where the Shah 
appears on great public occasions, opens on another 
court, and was the best arranged room that we saw. 
It contains a marble throne supported by human figures 
of the same material, while its open front, looking upon 
the court, is adorned with five marble columns. We 
saw no more of the interior of the Ark. The sacred 
precincts of the harem, which alone cover a wide extent 
of ground, we were not permitted to enter. All that 
we were allowed to see conveyed no very exalted idea 
of Persian magnificence. The exterior of the buildings 
was entirely destitute of all pretensions to architectural 
beauty. The apartments, excepting those which I have 
described, were of the most ordinary character. The 
walks and gardens wore an air of neglect, and little 
appeared anywhere to indicate an abode of royalty. 

Just without the Ark is the royal foundry, which is 
under the superintendence of a Persian, who learned 
the art in England. He showed us the works where 
the various operations of smelting, casting, boring, and 
polishing were going on. The workmen were all men 
of Aderbeijan, and appeared familiar with their business. 

The most correct Persian estimates of the population 
of Tehran which I could obtain, varied from 10,000 to 
12,000 families, including 150 families of Jews, and 200 
of Armenians. The English residents estimated it at 
60,000 souls, among which, they believed, there were 
not more than fifty Jewish families and as many Arme¬ 
nian. Besides the native population, there are a few 
European artisans and upwards of thirty foreigners 
connected with the British and Russian embassies. 
Among them were fourteen English serjeants, who 
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were employed in drilling the Shah’s soldiers. John, 
who had seen some of them in his former visit to 
Persia, was soon on intimate terms with them, and 
learning that they were in want of linen, he disposed 
of the greater part of his own stock among them to 
very good advantage. From the account which he 
gave of their private habits, I inferred that they had 
some higher wants than those of the body, and I could 
not but regret that the British Government had not 
extended to their Persian embassy the advantage of a 
chaplaincy. It could I no where be more needed, and, 
even in a political point of view, it would be of the 
highest benefit. I have more than once heard the 
opinion expressed by Persians, that the English had 
no religion, for the 'very plausible reason that they 
never heard of their being engaged in divine worship. 
A religion without a worship seems, indeed, an incon¬ 
gruity next only to a contradiction in terms. The 
British minister in Persia had earnestly requested a 
chaplain for the embassy. The application having been 
unsuccessful, the minister undertook himself to sustain 
the services of the English Church. For this purpose 
all connected with the embassy assembled at the Resi¬ 
dency. The Ambassador read the Morning Service, 
and one of the officers officiated as clerk. The state 
of my health prevented me from assuming the duty, 
but it was exceedingly refreshing to my spirit, after 
so long a privation of the worship of the church, to 
join once more in her Confession, her Thanksgivings, 
and her Supplications. How oft, in my solitary jour- 
neyings, had the exclamation of the Psalmist been in 
my thoughts ! u My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth , 
for the courts of the Lord; my heart and my flesh 
crieth out for the living God.” 

VOL. II. E 
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My old friend, the Turkish envoy, with whom I left 
Constantinople, was at Tehran when I arrived, but as 
we were both suffering from the fever, we did not meet. 
I seldom went abroad the first two weeks, and, during 
that time, he was compelled to leave the city. The 
fever prevails through the latter part of summer and 
the beginning of fall, and a stranger arriving in that 
season seldom escapes. An English gentleman, who 
preceded me from Tebriz a few days, made a visit of 
three weeks at the capital and spent most of it in his 
chamber. The embassies retire from the town on the 
approach of the hot season, and pass the summer and 
half the fall in tents on the plain, or in the gardens 
without the city. On the 24th of October the weather 
became cooler. A few days of rain and snow succeeded, 
when the sky again cleared and the air remained fresh 
and bracing. 

During my stay I received letters which had been 
post-marked less than three months previously, in 
Maine and Louisiana, the one the southernmost and 
the other the northernmost state of the American 
Union. A packet was despatched by the minister on 
the third of each month, which was conveyed in eleven 
days to Erzroum by a Persian courier, where it was 
met by the packet from Constantinople and forwarded 
thither by a Tatar, the Persian courier receiving at the 
same time the Tatar’s letters, and returning with them 
to Tehran. The whole distance from Constantinople 
was performed, in good travelling, in twenty-one days, 
and, as my letters were often received in Constanti¬ 
nople in forty-five days from New York, they would, in 
the present instance, have reached Tehran in less than 
two, instead of three, months, if they had arrived in 
Constantinople just before the departure of the Tatar. 
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I found an opportunity before leaving the city to ride 
out to the ruins of Rhey, which lie in a southerly direc¬ 
tion from the town about an hours ride. Hardly any¬ 
thing more than incidental notices of this city are to be 
found in ancient history. It is the Ullages of the Apo¬ 
crypha, (See Tobit,) and must, therefore, have existed 
700 years before Christ. It was also visited by Alex¬ 
ander in his expedition into Parthia. Little is now to 
be seen on the spot where it stood, more than a wide 
space of broken ground covered with fragments of tile 
and pottery. It was at the extremity, of the short 
range which I have before mentioned as running out 
from the main body of the mountains towards the 
South. Near the hills stands a solitary tower of brick, 
in a state of decay. The exterior surface consists of 
angles alternately projecting and retreating, and an 
ancient inscription, formed by the brick, appears 
around the summit. Remains of walls are still seen, 
and their line can be distinctly traced on the side 
towards the mountains, running across the plain and 
over the rocky hills which stand out from the range. 
On the face of one of these rocks is the figure of a 
horseman with a lance couched, the whole x’udely carved 
upon a smooth surface hewn for the purpose. On the 
vertical side of another rock is a much larger repre¬ 
sentation in bas-relief, which represents a hall of state, 
with a monarch seated and his attendants standing near 
him. This, however, is a modern production, having 
been executed by the late Shah in honour of himself. 
The place is unfortunately chosen, for some future 
traveller will, doubtless, describe it, as I had well nigh 
done, as a part of the ruins of Ithey in an excellent 
state of preservation. 
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During my visit, the town was less lively than usual, 
from the absence of the Shah, who had gone to recover 
the city of Herat, lost by his grandfather. His depar¬ 
ture had drawn away about a fifth part of the popula¬ 
tion, He had started upon the expedition the 24th of 
July, with a force of 18,000 infantry and 200 cavalry, 
and three months after, was still some days distant 
from Herat. 

This was the second expedition which he had made 
in that direction. The previous year he had marched 
from Tehran with the intention of attacking Herat, but 
turned aside to chastise the Turcomans. In approach¬ 
ing their country, he adopted a truly Persian expedient 
for sending the terror of his name before him. He slew 
all the cattle which he found and threw them into a 
river running through their land, intending that they 
should float down and carry dismay all along the borders. 
In the event, this proved to be the chief exploit of the 
campaign, for the Shah soon returned to Tehran satis¬ 
fied, as his Grand Yezir expressed it, with “ having 
well skinned the Turcomans.' 1 
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The founder of the present dynasty of Persia was 
Agha Mohammed Khan, who dying without issue, left 
the throne to his nephew, Feth Ali Khan. The reign 
of this prince was long and quiet. He was more dis¬ 
posed to private enjoyment than to public enterprise, and 
had it not been for the ambitious spirit of his two sons, 
Abbas Mirza and Mohammed Ali Mirza, the first the 
Governor of Aderbeijan and the other of Kermanshah, 
his reign might have passed unmarked by any great 
event. He possessed most of the good and bad qualities 
of a Persian. He was vain and fond of flattery, imagi¬ 
native and devoted to pleasure, yet shrewd, affable, and 
dignified; capable of the most arbitrary acts, yet not 
cruel; excessively proud of his personal appearance; 
fond of show and regal state, yet not an oppressive 
or tyrannical ruler. He professed to be a poet, and I 
remember to have seen a volume of his productions in 
the bazars at Tehran. A Persian related to me one day 
the following anecdote, as illustrative of the character of 
his efforts in this department of literature. He had just 
completed a new performance in metre, which he flat¬ 
tered himself possessed peculiar excellence. Calling, 
therefore, for the Court Poet, whom, after the manner of 
the East, he had constantly attached to his person, he 
read the poem before him, and demanded his opinion. 
The Poet, fearing lest his own emoluments should be 
endangered by this growing propensity of the Shah to 
rhyme for himself, and being also a man of uncommon 
honesty, expressed a very unfavourable criticism upon 
the piece. The Shah, enraged at the audacity with 
which he spoke the truth, ordered his servants to conduct 
him to the stable, and tie him up with the donkey. The 
poor Poet remained in this dolorous situation several 
days, when he was remanded into the royal presence, 
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and his opinion asked upon another performance which 
the Shah had perpetrated during his confinement. The 
Poet listened in silence, and when it was finished, 
venturing no more to express his opinion openly, he fell 
upon his knees before the King, and implored that he 
might be sent back to the stable. 

The present Shah owes his elevation to the throne to 
the intervention of foreigners. The old King had ap¬ 
pointed his son, Abbas Mirza, his successor, but the death 
of this prince occurring before his own, he declared in 
favour of his grandson, the reigning monarch, who was 
himself a son of Abbas Mirza. In so doing he set aside 
the claims of the numerous brothers of Abbas, the most 
eminent among them, Mohammed Ali Mirza, being now 
dead, and the Shah wishing that the power should de¬ 
scend in the line of his favourite son. On the decease 
of the King, Mohammed Mirza, the present Shah, was 
at Tebriz. Immediately upon the arrival of the news, 
the English Ambassador with his suite, appeared before 
him and saluted him as King. The British Minister, 
Sir John Campbell, had orders from his government to 
aid the accession of this prince to the throne. He, 
therefore, advanced funds to pay the troops of Ader- 
beijan, who were ready to desert, and marched down 
with them to Tehran, a British officer leading the van. 
One of his uncles had already seized the throne, but 
abdicated immediately upon hearing of the approach of 
the army. All opposition fell before the young Shah. 
He entered Tehran triumphant, and his rebellious uncle 
aided in the ceremony of his inauguration. Sir Henry 
Bethune, (late Col. Lindsay,) who had led the army to 
Tehran, soon afterwards marched to Shiraz, routed the 
malcontents who had gathered there, and finally es¬ 
tablished the Shah upon his throne. 
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Mohammed Shah is still a young man, being now 
(1840) about thirty-five years of age. It is reported, 
that neither his father nor his grandfather entertained 
very high hopes with regard to him. Abbas Mirza is 
said to have treated him with neglect, and to have made 
no effort for bringing him forward and engaging him in 
public service. When reminded of the imprudence of 
such a course, he used to reply, “ What can I do ? He 
is good for nothing. 1 ’ The Persians whom I have heard 
speak of him, use the same language, and lament the 
destiny which deprived them of Abbas Mirza. 

Still the Shah is, in some respects, an extraordinary 
man. Though a reputed Souffee, he is strict in all the 
duties of his religion, and remarkably pure in his moral 
character and habits. His Souffeeism, it would seem, 
shows itself chiefly in his contempt for the ecclesiastics, 
and in his preference of Souffees for civil officers. He 
has few or none of the vices of his country. He has but 
two wives, and only one of them was resident at Tehran. 
His example, in this respect, is the more remarkable as 
following immediately upon that of Feth Ali Shah, the 
inmates of whose harem were sufficient in number to 
have composed the adult female population of a town of 
6000 inhabitants. The present Shah drinks no wine, 
and does not even use the kalioun. Notwithstanding 
his contempt for the religious orders, he is himself a 
bigoted man. His prejudices are strong, and his mind 
is not of a sufficiently elevated character to rise above 
them. His most prominent trait is self-will and a 
dogged obstinacy in his opinions and plans. He is rather 
penurious in his own expenses, and has very little dispo¬ 
sition for regal display ; yet he has been imprudently 
lavish in granting favours, even where no service has been 
rendered. I had it on good authority that, in the single 
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province of Aderbeijan, he had bestowed pensions to the 
amount of 250,000 tomans, or about £125,000 sterling. 
He has some idea of the value of European institutions, 
and European learning, but he has not the character 
needed for a reformer. From the want of enlarged 
views he is satisfied with meagre results, and has not 
the capacity for framing a full system of reform. Still 
he would probably encourage any efforts for the general 
improvement of his people, especially if they were gra¬ 
tuitously rendered. He was so much pleased with the 
work on Geography laid before him by one of the Ger¬ 
man missionaries, that he invited the author to Tehran 
to establish a seminary in the capital. 

In his private character the Shah is not reputed a cruel 
man, nor is he an oppressive ruler. Yet his punishments 
are sometimes terrible, and he makes no effort to relieve 
the people from the tyranny and extortion of petty 
governors. The last vice is too deeply ingrained in 
the civil polity of the country ever to be eradicated by 
any but a strong and bold hand ; but the apparent se¬ 
verity of the Persian Shahs is, I believe, misjudged by 
our habit of looking upon the working of a despotic 
government with feelings grown out of and conformed to 
our democratic institutions. The Shah, who is in reality 
only the chief minister of justice, appears, to a republican 
or even to a moderate monarchist, like a great public 
executioner. We associate the acts with the character 
of the individual, when we should rather regard him 
as merely a personification of the Law. On one occa¬ 
sion the present Shah ordered several criminals, who 
had been guilty of the murder of an officer in the army, 
to be put to death in his presence. I have heard it 
adduced as a proof of his cruelty, when, if it had followed 
upon the judgment of a jury of twelve men, it would 
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have appeared simply as a just act of Law. Let me 
not be misunderstood. I am not discussing principles of 
government, but only suggesting a distinction which 
ought to be borne in mind in our judgments upon the 
characters of (as the stereotyped phrase goes) “Eastern 
despots.” 

The present Shah of Persia has manifested an unwonted 
generosity of character in entrusting the government of 
cities and provinces to his brothers and uncles, from 
whom he had most to fear. Yet he followed so far the 
common practice of his predecessors as to immure the 
uncle who had seized the throne, and several others of 
the sons of the old Shah with him, in the citadel of 
Erdebil, from which two or three of them effected their 
escape, while I was in Persia, and fled into the dominions 
of the Czar. The Shah has yet made no adequate 
return for the good service rendered him by his English 
friends in reaching the throne. The gallant officer who 
conducted the army from Tebriz to Tehran, and after¬ 
wards dispersed the rebels at Shiraz, and who is still 
in Persia, received from the Shah the most flattering 
promises, but they have proved empty words. When, 
however, we remember the delicate relations of the Shah 
with his northern neighbour, we may perhaps find a 
satisfactory explanation of his conduct without attribut¬ 
ing to him any ungenerous motives, especially as in 
many instances he has shown great personal kindness to 
English gentlemen resident at his court. 

Finally, I have heard Persians expatiate largely upon 
the literary accomplishments of the Shah, but their tes¬ 
timony was not confirmed by more disinterested witnesses. 
His knowledge of Geography is said to be unusually good 
for an Oriental, and he has, doubtless, a real predilection 
for the science. 

e 3 * 
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The political state of the country is by no means 
encouraging. The Persians themselves confess that the 
internal affairs of the kingdom are daily becoming more 
embarrassed, without any prospect of improvement. 
There are those, not a few, who predict the fall of the 
present dynasty, and even of the Empire, with the death 
of the reigning Shah. There prevails among them the 
same forebodings of impending evil as possess the minds 
of the Turks. They regard themselves as at the mercy 
of foreign nations, and many even regard with com¬ 
placency the prospect of their national dissolution. The 
empire is composed of heterogeneous and discordant 
materials. The native population comprises two distinct 
people, speaking different languages, dwelling in different 
parts of the country, and ^regarding each other with 
mutual aversion. The Shah is a Turk of the Kujar 
tribe, and his sway is therefore ungrateful to the Persians 
of the south. The Turkish race of the north, on the 
other hand, are proud of the superiority which this 
circumstance gives them, and regard their southern 
neighbours with contempt. 

While these elements of discord exist among the 
people, the army is weak and inefficient. The Persians 
state the whole military force at 80,000 regulars and 
2000 artillery. The actually efficient force, however, 
offers no more than 40,000 men, and there are probably 
no more than seventy serviceable guns. The Persians 
are good materials for soldiers. They are able-bodied, 
capable of enduring fatigue and long marches with little 
food, and they learn more readily than Europeans. But 
the military organization of the Empire, on which its 
strength so much depends, is defective to the last degree. 
No system of reform has ever been introduced into the 
army. Much labour has been bestowed by foreign 
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officers in re-organizing and disciplining the foi’ces, but 
as no command has been given to them, their labours 
have been productive of little good. The British officers 
pronounce the irregularity of the service a great obstacle 
to its efficiency. Soldiers desert by regiments, or they 
buy a dismission from the officers, or the officers send 
them away for the sake of securing their rations. Pro¬ 
bably there is no man in the Empire who has any just 
idea of military science, as it is understood in Europe, 
yet the Shah takes great pride in his army, and is full 
of ambition for military glory. It was currently reported 
that after taking Herat, he intended to march to Bag¬ 
dad and obtain possession of the city of the Caliphs, in 
right of its having once belonged to the Persians, and 
of its being the capital of the country which contains the 
tombs of the Saints most revered by the Shiahs. 

When the Shah left Tehran on his expedition to 
Herat, he was accompanied by several hundred military 
waggons which he had ordered to be made for the pur¬ 
pose, at a very cheap rate. Before they had proceeded 
half a mile from the city, one hundred of them had 
broken down. In the former expedition it was some¬ 
times found necessary when the order for march was 
given, to send men through the camp to whip the 
soldiers out of their tents, and, at other times they 
exhibited their activity in openly plundering the royal 
magazines to obtain provision. 

I mention these facts as illustrative of the low state of 
the art of war, not because I suppose that a reform in 
this particular is the most desirable species of improve¬ 
ment, but because, in such a country as Persia, if the 
work of reform does not appear here, it is hardly to be 
expected elsewhere. Soon after the elevation of the 
present Shah to the throne, it was proposed to send 
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several young men to England for education. The 
proposal pleased the Shah, and an order was given for 
the purpose. They were chosen and brought before him. 
He approved the selection, and the plan seemed to be 
moving on successfully. Upon inquiry being made for 
what pi*ofession or service the young men were to be 
trained, it was replied that two of them were to be can¬ 
dle-makers, it being the opinion of the Shah that candles 
were a very useful article. An order was afterwards 
given for an estimate of the expenses, which, when pre¬ 
sented to the Shah, so terrified him that the plan sunk 
at once out of notice and was never more heard of. 

The only measure which seemed to indicate improve¬ 
ment was the establishment of a Gazette at Tehran, 
which commenced early in 18o7 under the auspices of 
the Shah. It was printed in Persian, and, for want of 
types, was lithographed. Its principal object was to laud 
the Shah and his measures. Still its establishment must 
be regarded as a step in advance, and it may yet lead to 
important consequences. I could not learn that there 
was so much as a printing-press in the country, but two 
have since been introduced, and are in active operation 
at Tebriz. 
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The original plan of my tour had embraced Isfahan 
and Shiraz, and if my object had been simply, or even 
partially, that of a traveller, I should not have left the 
country without visiting its ancient and most venerable 
capital, and the chief seat of its literature. But the 
rule which I had laid down for myself when leaving 
Constantinople was, to follow uniformly the route in 
which I could best accomplish the great objects of my 
mission, and never to depart from it for the sake of 
gratifying any curiosity of my own. Whatever objects 
of interest fell in my way I allowed myself to see, when¬ 
ever sufficient time remained after the duties of my work 
were done, and before my departure from the place. 
This rule, from which I never deviated so much as in a 
single instance, proved in the end a source of no incon¬ 
siderable trial. Possessed from my earliest years with 
the most ardent love for travelling, and filled with 
enthusiastic desire to visit the scenes which were the 
originals of the first pictures that my imagination had 
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formed, it was a sore temptation to find myself within a 
few days’ journey of the once proud capital of the Per¬ 
sian Shahs, and of the city where Sadi and Hafiz lived 
and Martyn laboured, while duty pointed in another 
direction. For the same reason I did not visit the ruins 
of Babylon, though, at Bagdad, I was within a few 
hours’ travel of them. I saw those of ♦Nineveh only, 
because my road lay through them ; but I did not 
return to survey them, although I tarried ten days 
within a few miles of them on the opposite side of the 
Tigris. For the same reason again, I denied myself 
what as a traveller would have been my highest ambition, 
the pleasure of going over Egypt and the Holy Land, 
both which I was at liberty to visit. I saw, in a word, 
only what lay in my way, and if any thing communicated 
in these pages upon such topics possesses the common 
interest of a travellers record, it can only be, I imagine, 
from the circumstance of my route having lain through 
countries unfrequented by foreigners. The reader will 
also bear in mind that everything of this nature has an 
important bearing upon the question of Christian Missions 
in such lands. It is important, both to the missionary 
and to the conductors of missions, to know 7 the numbers 
and character of the population, their habits and man¬ 
ners, the relative situation and distances of places, the 
nature and condition of roads, the courses of trade and 
the means of transportation, the general features of the 
country, its climate and its prevalent diseases, the cha¬ 
racter of its government and its civil condition; in a 
word, whatever goes to make up a picture of the people 
as they are. I made these matters, therefore, subjects 
of inquiry as falling within the compass of my mission, 
and with the hope that they would impart a more general 
interest to the results of my investigations. 
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I need not trouble the reader with my reasons for 
proceeding immediately towards Bagdad, as they relate 
solely to considerations connected with my work. 

It was on Friday the 10 th of November, that we left 
Tehran. Half my tour was now completed ; but that 
which remained was destined to be of deeper interest 
and deeper suffering than the first. I had now reached 
the Easternmost point of my travels, and my way thence 
lay Westward and homeward. The thought was the 
more exhilarating in that the clear sky and bracing air 
of the morning were reminding me of a New-England 
autumn. My muleteer was very unwilling to start on 
that day, as it was his Sabbath ; not, however, from any 
religious scruples, but because it is a day of idleness and 
enjoyment, and it is not esteemed fortunate by Moham¬ 
medans to commence a journey upon it. The origin of 
the Mussulman observance of Friday is not easily to be 
accounted for. Mohammed prescribed it, but for what 
reason is unknown. The most probable solution is, that 
he borrowed the idea of a holy day, as he did most other 
things, from the Jews and Christians, and preferred 
Friday to Saturday and Sunday, to avoid the appear¬ 
ance of imitation. The reason, however, is of little 
importance. The pretended apostle did actually enjoin 
for Friday the same degree of religious observance as 
the Christians of that time were wont to practise on the 
Lord's Day. “ 0 true believers,” he says, “ when ye 
are called to prayer on the day of the assembly, hasten 
to the commemoration of God, and leave merchandizing. 
This will be better for you if ye knew it. And when 
prayer is ended, then disperse yourselves through the 
land as ye list, and seek gain of the liberality of God."* 


Koran, cliap. lxii. 
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The clay, accordingly, is not one on which abstinence 
from work and ordinary business is required. It is 
generally made a day of repose and recreation. It is 
regarded, however, as obligatory to listen to the Call to 
Prayer, as Mohammed commanded, and to be present 
in the mosque at the noon-services. • There is no occa¬ 
sion, excepting the great feasts and fast, when the 
mosques are so well attended as on Friday noon. The 
day itself is called by a name signifying the Day of the 
Assembly. There is nothing peculiar in the devotions 
of the day, excepting that, in those mosques which are 
provided with a Minber* and a Khatib, the Khoutbeh is 
repeated in conjunction with the prayers of noon. This 
service consists in ascriptions of praise to the Deity, and 
in supplications for Mohammed, the first four Caliphs, 
the reigning family, and the nation. A discourse gene¬ 
rally follows the other services. The origin of the 
custom may, I believe, be traced back to the days of 
Mohammed. His practice was to conduct the prayers 
on this occasion himself, and afterwards to address the 
people. The same custom was observed by the Caliphs, 
and has descended to the ^present day. The duty now 
devolves upon the Sultan of Turkey, who is acknow¬ 
ledged, by a great majority of the Mussulman world, the 
lawful successor of Mohammed. He does it, however, 
only by proxy. The Khatib and the Priest who officiate 
on that day act as his vicars, and have a special appoint¬ 
ment under his own seal. It is the custom, however, 
for the Sultan himself to be present. He repairs at the 
appointed hour to one of the mosques of Constantinople, 
and takes his place in a private balcony secluded from 
the view of the congregation, when the service imme- 


Minber —The Khatib’s pulpit, described in vol. i. p. 128. 
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diately commences. The place of prayer is announced 
in the morning, and strangers generally avail themselves 
of this opportunity to see him. The late Sultan, on 
these occasions, used sometimes to be accompanied by 
his Pashas and body guard, and at others, when he went 
by boat, was followed by a retinue of splendid barges. 
During fourteen months that I resided in Constanti¬ 
nople, he never failed of appearing, though he generally 
chose a mosque not far from the palace. 

The Persians do not regard the obligation in the same 
light with the Turks. The rightful successor of the 
Prophet having, according to their belief, disappeared, 
they have no Caliph to conduct the worship of Friday, 
and they do not therefore regard themselves as bound 
to be present in the mosques on that day. They have, 
indeed, as before mentioned, an Iinam-i Jumah, or 
Imam of the Assembly, who performs the service of 
Friday noon, but they consider his office as provisory 
merely, while they wait for the true Imam to appear. 
Still out of respect to the day and the ancient usage of 
their religion, their attendance on the service of Friday 
noon is more full than at any other time during the 
week. 

The idea attached by the devout Sunnites to the Great 
Assembly of Friday is a very impressive one. As, in the 
infancy of their religion, the little company of Moham¬ 
med’s followers gathered on this day in general worship, so 
now the whole body of the Faithful, wherever scattered, 
form, at this time, one vast Congregation, whose united 
prayers are offered by him whom they acknowledge the 
successor of their Prophet, the Caliph of the Moham¬ 
medans. 

Within a few years a very remarkable change has 
taken place at Constantinople. It was formerly the 
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custom for the public offices to be shut and business 
suspended on Friday, in accordance with the general 
usage of Mussulmans. This custom has been transferred 
to Sunday, so that, at the present, the first day of the 
week instead of the sixth, is observed as a day of rest, 
by the hundreds employed in the civil and military 
departments. The change, I believe, originated with 
Mr. Rhodes, who first introduced it into the navy-yard 
under his superintendence, in which many Mussulmans, 
as well as Christians, were employed. Thence it gradu¬ 
ally extended through the arsenal and into the civil 
offices. Mr. Rhodes is an American, and one of the few 
foreigners whose unswerving integrity, no less than his 
superiority in his profession, has earned for him and for 
his country a very high reputation. 

But we are not yet beyond the walls of Tehran. Just 
as I mounted my horse a letter w T as put into my hands 
which was afterwards the instrument of saving my life. 
Some little hindrance had delayed our departure half an 
hour, at which I had become impatient. How little did I 
think, while I was rebuking John for it, that a merciful 
Providence was thus interposing to save me from a 
miserable death ! But I will tell the story in its proper 
place. As we were going out of Tehran we passed 
through a quarter inhabited by Turcomans. Their 
houses were little mud-huts, in shape like an Esqui¬ 
maux* snow-cabin, and we noticed that their females, 
who were going to and fro about their domestic employ¬ 
ments, were unveiled. Some one of our party informed 
us that they were hostages, retained here as securities 
for the good faith of their tribes, which, as such is the 
custom of the country, was probably true. 

Our course lay over the plain in a direction a little 
Soutli of West. On our right hand was the road by 
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which w T e had approached the city, and on our left at 
a greater distance, that to Isfahan. The plain is, as 
I before observed in approaching the city, an outskirt of 
the Great Salt Desert, which stretches to the east. The 
ground was here and there spotted with salt, which had 
effloresced and lay like hoar-frost upon the surface, and 
other large portions were covered with the dry, prickly 
shrub which we had seen in such abundance after leaving: 
Kazvin. Still we passed numerous villages inhabited, 
and the ruins of several others. The cultivation by 
which the former were sustained seemed to be depen¬ 
dent entirely on the little stream of the Karateh, which 
we crossed again about fifteen miles from the city. 
We met no one on the road excepting a band of pilgrims 
returning from Kerbela in the vicinity of Bagdad, one 
half of whom were females. 

We ended our day's journey at Ravatkerim, a village 
with a hundred families and three or four caravanserais. 
The last were in so bad a condition that we refused to 
lodge in them, and the people not understanding why 
we should ask for better accommodations than other tra¬ 
vellers enjoyed, suffered us to wander about the village, 
until we reached the house of the Ketkhoda , (Village- 
Chief,) whom we prevailed upon to let us in. He put 
us into an outhouse; but an outhouse in an Eastern 
village is always to be preferred to a human habitation, 
and a stable with cattle is more comfortable than a 
family apartment with vermin. The traveller in the 
East soon finds that he can endure any privation with 
greater impunity than the want of sound rest. 

The next day we had a weary march through a sterile 
desert in which we saw no villages, nor herds, nor signs 
of cultivation, nothing except a ruined caravanserai, 
about seven miles from Ravatkerim, and a little bird 
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of a dusty hue, feeding upon the seeds of the thorny 
herbage which scantily covered the gravelly soil of the 
plain. After five hours’ travel, the latter part of which 
was over more uneven ground, we came to a plain which 
presented the pleasing prospect of numerous villages 
interspersed with vineyards and extensive fields, which 
the husbandmen were preparing for the seed. We 
stopped at one of the villages, called Khanabad, and there 
we spent the following day, which was Sunday. The 
chief production of the plain is cotton, which is sold in 
the markets of Hamadan and Tehran at two rials a hat - 
mai\ or about 5d. a pound. The water which irrigates 
the plain and is also drunk by the villagers is so strongly 
impregnated with salt that we were obliged to send an 
ass to a distant village to bring us a load of the fresh 
liquid to drink; and wood in the region is so scarce that 
the roofs of the houses, instead of being flat and construct¬ 
ed of layers of timber, were composed entirely of earth 
and consequently rounded, so that the village had some¬ 
thing of the appearance of a cluster of Indian wigwams. 

On Monday we started again. Our road thus far 
from Tehran had been chiefly over a level or slightly 
uneven surface, the horizon before us being bounded by 
low hills and behind us by the snowy line of the Elburz. 
We had noticed, however, immediately after leaving 
Tehran, another snow-crowned range beyond and above 
the low hills before us, and now, on leaving Khanabad, 
we were close upon it. We turned westerly to pass the 
highest points of the range and pursued our course in 
this manner for three hours, during which we crossed 
several small streams of salt water, and waded knee- 
deep through the mud, where they had been let out to 
irrigate the land. We then resumed our former direc¬ 
tion and ascended other three hours towards the hills, 
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crossing in our way the road which leads directly from 
Tebriz to Koum, and which was once the great highway 
through the country. There were two caravanserais 
upon it within the range of our own vision. 

We dismounted at Kushkeuk, a little village perched 
so high among the hills that the snow lay in considera¬ 
ble depth under its walls. Although we were now in the 
season of the year esteemed the best for travelling from 
Tehran to Bagdad, we had found the variations in 
temperature since leaving the city rather uncomfortable. 
On starting each morning we were compelled to put on 
our gloves and wrap ourselves in our cloaks. Before 
noon we threw them aside. As soon as the sun began 
to decline from the meridian, we were forced to shade 
our faces from his rays. When we reached our lodging- 
place, which we generally did an hour before sunset, our 
cloaks had again become necessary, and as night closed 
in, we made a rousing fire in the centre of our apartment 
and heaped upon ourselves everything that we could find 
to defend us from the cold. 

From Kushkeuk we travelled two and a half hours 
before reaching the first summit of the range. I had 
hoped that it might be the last, and that when we came 
upon it we might look down upon a plain, for we 
had become very sensible of the evil effects of being 
elevated so high above the rest of the world. When we 
stood upon its summits, however, nothing appeared be¬ 
fore us but c Alps rising o’er Alps/ As we began to 
descend we lost sight of the Peak of Demavend. We had 
travelled one hundred and fifty miles from Tehran, and 
the Peak is a score or more of miles beyond it. Yet I 
had never looked back without seeing its solitary form 
towering still and sublime behind us. I took bearings by 
it at each of the three villages where we had lodged, and 
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can hardly be mistaken as to the distance we had tra¬ 
velled by the road. Travellers have ascended to the top 
of the mountain, and have estimated its height, by baro¬ 
metrical observation, at 12,000 feet. 

The mountains on which we now stood, were evidently 
a part of the great range which divides the country in a 
line from north-west to south-east. We struck them at 
a point where they form an angle in their course, which 
makes a break or succession of valleys, through which we 
effected our passage. For six hours we traversed this 
region by a winding course, sometimes through valleys, 
and sometimes by ascents and descents. The mountain 
sides were covered with earth, and the valleys showed a 
rich, dark soil. The region was well watered, and the 
vineyards and gardens, though now wearing the seared 
hue of autumn, relieved and enlivened the scene. The 
ploughman was at his work. We .caught sight of a few 
wild animals on the hills above us, which, from the dis¬ 
tant view, I judged to be deer. Our muleteer said that 
the region was a favourite hunting-ground of the old 
Shah. 

We came out from among the hills upon an extensive 
slope, passed several villages, and entered one, whose 
orthography, according to its inhabitants, is Rahvarran, 
and its orthoepy Novarran. A villager met us at the 
entrance and, informing us that there was no house for 
us on that side of the village, offered to conduct us to one 
where we could obtain lodgings. It proved, when we 
reached it, to be his own habitation. The room which he 
opened for us having no hole for the egress of smoke, we 
went in search of another, while our host had gone out 
to bring water. On opening a door we came suddenly 
into the family apartment, where were two or three 
women and six children in the full enjoyment of domes- 
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tic comfort. In order to understand what domestic 
comfort means in Persia, a little explanation is neces¬ 
sary. The most common fire-place in a Persian apart¬ 
ment is a circular hole in the ground, two or three feet 
deep, called a tandour . A fire is lighted at the bottom, 
and when this has burned out, a fine glow of heat remains. 
A low wooden frame, somewhat resembling a table with 
its legs reduced to the length of a foot, is placed over the 
tandour, and upon this is spread a large coverlet, which 
extends several feet beyond the table on every side. 
The family then lie down in a circle, their bodies form¬ 
ing the radii from the tandour, which is the centre. Thus 
disposed they draw the coverlet up to their chins, and the 
beholder sees nothing but a circle of heads emerging from 
beneath it. Our sudden entrance produced some confu¬ 
sion among the inmates, and the master appearing at 
that moment, ordered the family to retire to another 
apartment, and invited us to take their places under the 
coverlet. We had had so many lessons, however, upon 
the imprudence of occupying family quarters in a Per¬ 
sian village, that we were content to spread our carpets 
in the farthest corners of the room and repose upon them. 

Little has been said by travellers to illustrate the con¬ 
dition and character of the Eastern peasantry. Their 
descriptions of the people apply chiefly and almost solely 
to the cities. The character of the Turks, as it is gene¬ 
rally delineated, is true only of the Turks of Constanti¬ 
nople, and often but partially true of them. Yet a fair 
survey of a nation can be made only by embracing the 
mass of the population, and the character of the govern¬ 
ment can never be thoroughly tested without consider¬ 
ing its bearings upon the agricultural classes. It may not 
be amiss, therefore, before leaving the borders of Persia, 
to say something upon the state'of its peasantry. 
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A Persian village is always a collection of low mud- 
houses, with narrow paths running irregularly between 
them. A site is generally chosen near some water¬ 
course, about which trees are planted, thus giving to the 
scene, from a distance, a pleasant aspect. But there 
is seldom anything inviting within. The houses are 
poor and filthy, and the inhabitants often squalid and 
wretched in appearance. 

The same national characteristics stre not found so 
strongly marked in the villages as in the towns. The 
habit of lying is universal, but the villagers have not the 
same cunning and adroitness in deception as the inha¬ 
bitants of cities. Neither have they the excellences 
commonly attributed to the national character of the 
Persians. They are exceedingly ignorant and debased 
in intellect, and a more stupid and witless people I have 
never seen in any country. The women, especially, 
seem to be at the lowest degree of humanity. They 
are, for the most part, poorly dressed, ugly and filthy, 
particularly the old. The children go clothed in rags, 
and generally without enough of these to cover their 
nakedness. Sometimes they are entirely destitute of 
clothing, and may be seen wallowing about in the dirt 
like little brutes. 

To this description there are of course some excep¬ 
tions, especially in the villages between Tebriz and 
Tehran. The peasantry in those parts are often in a 
better condition than those of Turkey, and even some of 
the European states. Though oppressed, they often 
contrive to live well. Their food, though simple, is 
good. They eat wheat-bread, and sometimes indulge in 
the luxury of a piece of meat. In some of the villages 
they are, for peasants, decently clothed, and the houses 
of the better sort are tolerably furnished, generally hav- 
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ing one room neatly plastered and carpeted ; and a good 
set of household vessels arranged on shelves or in cup¬ 
boards. 

In the villages between Tehran and Hamadan, how¬ 
ever, I found such exceptions extremely rare. The 
people are evidently a Turkish race, but they have no 
affinity with nor love for the Turks of Aderbeijan. 
They are poorer, apparently more oppressed, complain 
more of poverty, are lower in their habits, more 
degraded in mind, and more wretched in appearance. 
Their soil is less fertile, their houses meaner, their vil¬ 
lages generally unwalled, poorly constructed, and often 
half-ruined. The villages in other parts are sometimes 
walled and sometimes open, but in the last case they 
have often an inclosure or citadel near them to which 
the people may fly in case of danger, and from which 
they can defend themselves. 

There is nothing which can be called education among 
the Persian peasantry. There is generally a Mollah in 
each village who teaches the children in winter, but the 
sum of the instruction is, as before said, to teach them 
to cantillate the Koran and the prayers without under¬ 
standing them. 

The common employment of the men is husbandry— 
an art which they pursue very well after their fashion. 
Their agricultural implements are mostly of wood, the 
plough, the shovel, and ground-forks being of this mate¬ 
rial. The women weave. The work is done out of doors, 
the woof being stretched along the ground, and the 
shuttle suspended on three sticks meeting at the top, 
which are pushed along as the work proceeds. In this 
way a piece of carpeting twenty yards long and a third 
of a yard wide is completed in three weeks. 

It was my uniform custom, excepting when in actual 
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danger or incapacity by illness, to make a record of each 
day s journey before sleeping at night. Several villagers 
who came into our apartment at Rahvarran to spend 
the evening, were thrown into great consternation by 
my mating, and could hardly be persuaded that it had 
not some connexion with their taxes, of which they had 
just been complaining as exorbitant. 

The next day we travelled nine and a half tedious 
hours without dismounting or stopping, and over a 
country which was the very picture of barrenness and 
desolation. I find nothing in my notes of the day but 
44 half-ruined villages”— 44 ground covered with salt”— 
44 soil in the low places clayey, on the hills discoloured 
and bare”— 44 course more irregular than that of a ship 
against the wind.” At different times we were going by 
the compass south, west, north-west, west, south-west, 
and south. The journey terminated on the border of 
a plain, where we stopped at a village of fifty families, 
called Zereh. The following day, in riding over the 
plain, we observed at a distance several villages with 
trees about them—a feature that we had almost entirely 
lost since leaving Tehran, and the want of which gives a 
peculiar dreariness to the whole country between the 
capital and Hamadan. 

We spent the last night at Bibikavar, a village of 
1000 souls, and the next morning started for Hamadan 
in a violent storm of snow and rain. With such an 
accompaniment everything of course presented a cheer¬ 
less aspect, and being ourselves thoroughly drenched and 
chilled before we had been long on the road, the country 
appeared doubly disagreeable from the reflection of our 
own feelings. We saw Hamadan when we were still 
more than three hours distant. The weather had by 
this time cleared sufficiently for us to discover the smoke 
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of the city as we emerged from a pass through a line of 
hills. It lay upon the opposite side of an expanse of 
lower country than the ground on which wo stood, and 
behind it was a range of mountains covered to their feet 
with snow, and shrouded above in awful clouds. As we 
approached, we discovered, as we thought, a line of lofty 
walls, but on coming nearer, they proved to be long and 
close rows of leafless, clay-coloured poplars, which had 
exactly the hue of the walls of earth that commonly sur¬ 
round the Persian cities. As it proved, however, they 
were the only wall that Hamadan could boast, for with¬ 
out passing through any gate, we entered among the 
houses of the town before we were aware of our proximity. 
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HAMADAN. 

LODGINGS—DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY-TRADE—POPULATION — JEWS- 

THEIR CONDITION—VISIT TO THE TOMB OF MORDECAI AND ESTHER- 

TROUBLES OCCASIONED BY MY FOREIGN DRESS—MOUNT ELVEND—CLIMATE 

-MOSQUES—ANTIQUITIES OF HAMADAN—LIFE AMONG PERSIAN PILGRIMS 

— THE STATE OF MOHAMMEDANISM IN THESE REGIONS—DIFFICULTIES 
IN LEAVING-TREACHERY OF MULETEERS. 

As we were to tarry a few days in Hamadan, it was of 
some importance to secure comfortable lodgings. We 
made inquiries as we rode through the streets for a house, 
either vacant, or occupied by one willing to entertain 
strangers, but we could hear of none, and were forced to 
take our choice among the caravanserais. We visited 
several, and at last alighted at one which we soon learned 
had the reputation of being one of the two worst of 
twenty-four caravanserais in the city. Their principal 
title to this rank was, that they were the only two which 
were known to be infested with the insect from whose 
visitations in Aderbeijan we were still suffering. Upon 
inquiring of the master of our caravanserai the reason 
of the evil being confined to these two, he replied that 
they were the most frequented by the pilgrims from the 
Iverbela, whom he affirmed to be the filthiest men living. 
We were not informed of all this till the next day after 
our arrival, when, having already determined to leave 
the city on the third day, we thought it better to re- 
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main where we were than to undergo the trouble of 
removing. 

Hamad an has all the appearance of an old town. 
Heaps of ruins are seen on almost every side in walking 
through its streets. It appears to have been once de¬ 
fended by a wall which has now fallen to decay. Yet, 
upon the whole, we found it a more agreeable place than 
we had been led to anticipate. Its narrow and dirty 
streets are only what it has in common with all Persian 
towns. But its bazars, its numerous caravanserais and 
the bustling throng which fill them, gave it in our eyes 
importance and interest. The bazars are extensive and 
well-furnished, and present unusual order in the arrange¬ 
ment of the different crafts. Shoemakers, saddlers, black¬ 
smiths, silversmiths, and workers in cotton, occupy sepa¬ 
rate parts, as is the custom in the bazars of Turkey. 
The Shah’s bazar, originally a handsome structure built 
by Nadir Shah, is now partly in ruins, but another which 
had been recently erected was equal to any which we 
had seen in Persia. Some of the caravanserais also were 
large, new, and well-made. The crowd in the public 
places w r as immense, and presented a very interesting 
variety. There were Kurds, Persians, Arabs, Jews, 
and Armenians, and all together the bustle and noise of 
the buyers and sellers created a very lively scene. 

The trade which passes through the city is large, the 
city itself being the great centre where the routes of 
traffic between Persia, Mesopotamia, and Syria, converge 
and meet. Caravans come from Sinneh in Kurdistan, 
Tebriz, Zenjan, Kazvin, Tehran, and Isfahan on the one 
hand, and from Kermanshah and Bagdad on the other. 
The principal manufacture of the place itself is that of 
leather. There are more than one hundred tanneries. 
Hides are brought from Georgia and Kurdistan, and 
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buffalo-skins from Turkey, while the leather manufac¬ 
tured from them in Hamadan supplies a large portion of 
all that is used in Persia. The leather is cured by a 
simple process. The hair is first taken off by lime, and 
the skins are then steeped in a concoction of the powder 
of gall-nuts and acorn-cups. There is also a considerable 
manufacture of coarse carpets, besides woollens and 
cotton stuffs. Wine and rakee (the latter a liquor dis¬ 
tilled from the juice of the grape) are made by the 
Armenians. The population of the city may be estimated 
at 30,000 souls. There are many Kurdish residents in 
the place, and, doubtless, a large portion of the Mussul¬ 
mans are of Kurdish extraction. They are not, how¬ 
ever, to be distinguished from the others, as their dress 
is uniformly Persian, and their language also appears to 
be the same. I have been assured, however, by a Per¬ 
sian, that the Kurdish, as it is spoken in the region 
around Hamadan, approaches so nearly to the Persian 
that a Persian can easily understand it. The Armenians 
state their own numbers at fifteen households, but there 
is also a pleasant village near the city inhabited by them, 
which contains sixty families. They have a church in 
the town and two priests, who came to see me and ap¬ 
peared extremely grateful for the little attentions which 
I showed them. They were, however, ignorant in the 
lowest degree, and seemed not to have the least concep¬ 
tion of the sacred character of their office. The Jews 
are more numerous. Their Khakham , or chief Rabbi, 
informed me that there were seventy families of them, 
but the Mussulmans say that their quarter contains 500 
houses, which was also my own estimate from walking 
through it. It is common for the Jews to underrate 
their population, lest, by appearing numerous and power¬ 
ful, they should increase the oppressions under which 
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they groan. Their state at Hamadan is pitiable indeed. 
I conversed repeatedly and freely with the Khakham, 
and others of their chief men, and was struck more 
deeply than ever with the terrible fulfilment of prophecy 
in their instance. Their common occupations at Ha¬ 
madan are as workers in silver, twisters of silk, and 
sellers of old coins. They are extremely ignorant, and 
wear that cringing and slavish demeanor which is every¬ 
where the badge of oppression. They know little even 
about themselves. They dress like the Persians, and 
when abroad speak Persian or Turkish, but at home 
Hebrew. I asked the Rabbi whether they had any 
tradition among them of the time when their ancestors 
came to this country. He said that they belonged to 
the tribe of Judah, and were descended from the Jews 
who were brought captive into these regions. 44 And 
where are the Ten Tribes V* I asked. 44 A part of 
them are in Bokhara, and the rest are scattered.” u But 
why do you not return to the land of your fathers ?” 
44 We are waiting for the Messiah, who will restore us 
with all our race.” I pointed him to Jesus of Nazareth, 
but the old man only hung his head and sighed. I asked 
him again why, if they were so oppressed as he repre¬ 
sented, they did not remove into some other country. 
He replied that they could not leave the city without a 
written permission from the Governor, which it was 
impossible to procure ; that, if they attempted to escape, 
they should be overtaken and brought back, and their 
misery would be greatly aggravated. They have three 
synagogues. A fourth had recently been erected, but 
was at once torn down by the Mussulmans. 

Their ancient burial-place was a large square in the 
midst of the city .and near their own quarter. Several 
years ago, a bigoted Mohammedan of the religious 
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orders rose against it and denounced it as a pollution to 
the city, which ought not to be tolerated. The rage of 
the people was excited, the stones were taken away, the 
graves levelled, and the cemetery converted into a public 
square. The only tomb which was spared was one which 
the Jews affirm to be the tomb of Mordecai and Esther. 
I inadvertently visited it, the first time, on Saturday. 
The mistake did not occur to me until I received a 
message from the keeper, saying that he could not come 
to open the tomb as it was the Sabbath. The next day 
the Rabbi came and invited me to accompany him, but 
I declined in my turn because it was Sunday. Monday 
morning he came again, and we went together to the 
tomb. Externally it is a very plain structure of brick, 
consisting of a small cylindrical tower and a dome, (the 
whole perhaps twenty feet high,) with small projections 
or wings on three sides. On the summit of the dome a 
stork had built her nest. The outer door was a single 
stone. While we were waiting for the key, a throng of 
young Mussulmans gathered round and began to abuse 
us. As soon as the door was opened, and we were about 
to enter, followed by several Jews, the crowd raised a 
shout and rushed upon us with sticks and stones. I 
turned to remonstrate, but the Rabbi checked me saying 
“It is not meant for you, but for us. It is nothing 
strange.” We hurried into the tomb and shut the door. 
The first apartment was a small porch formed by one of 
the wings. The entrance from this into the interior was 
so low that we were compelled to get upon our knees. 
Here was the place of the dead. The apartment was 
perfectly plain, simply plastered and paved with glazed 
tiles. The structures over the spots where the dead are 
said to repose, are wooden frames, with inscriptions in 
Hebrew and flowers carved upon them. They stand side 
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by side in the midst of the apartment, and the Rabbi 
pretended to distinguish between them. The frame 
over the grave of Mordecai was partly destroyed, and 
much of the carved work had been injured. The Rabbi 
affirmed that this was done by the Mussulmans two 
years before. There was another inscription in bas- 
relief on the wall, besides many bits of paper with 
records of the names of those who had visited the tomb 
as pilgrims. On one side of the apartment was a recess 
occupying another of the wings and intended for an 
oratory. I wished to read the inscriptions, but the 
gloom of the place rendering it impossible, the Rabbi 
directed one of the Jews to bring a candle. On attempt¬ 
ing to go out he was driven back by the crowd, who had 
raised an incessant uproar from the moment that we 
entered*. The poor Jews were afraid to show themselves, 
and it was agreed that they should remain while we 
went out and endeavoured to disperse the mob. On 
issuing from the tomb we found that their number had 
greatly increased. We spoke to them, and they answered 
with a volley of stones. John rushed upon the foremost, 
wrested a club from his hand and began to stand on his 
defence. 1 advised him to desist, but he would not. 
I ordered him peremptorily to follow me, and he obeyed. 


* A translation of the inscription on the wall, as copied by Sir Gore 
Ouseley, may be found in Malcolm’s History of Persia, vol. i. p. 260.— 
It purports that the present building was erected Anno Mundi 4474, 
by two devout Jews of Kaslian, over the graves of Mordecai and Esther. 
Whether their remains were indeed sepulchred here, it is impossible 
perhaps to determine with certainty, but traditional testimony connected 
with such a monument is good evidence in favour of the supposition, for 
(to adopt one of Leslie’s tests in his Short Method with Deists) at what 
time could the belief have been imposed upon a generation of Jews that 
Mordecai and Esther were buried here and here were their graves, if 
they had never before dreamed that such was the fact ? 

F 3 
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I thought it madness to resist such an infuriated throng, 
and equally unwise to betray any signs of fear. We, 
therefore, walked deliberately across the cemetery, while 
the stones flew by us in every direction. One of them 
struck John upon the head and wounded him severely. 
He turned and gnashed his teeth upon the mob. I 
again ordered him to follow, and we were soon safe 
among the crowd in the bazars. None of the Jews 
appeared till the afternoon, when some of them came 
and informed us that they had been compelled to remain 
an hour in the tomb before the mob retired, and on 
emerging found that their shoes, which they had rever¬ 
ently put off on entering the sacred place, had been 
taken away. We had used the precaution to cari'y our 
own in our hands. 

This was not the only instance in which we were 
subjected to such annoyances during our short stay in 
Hamadan. Among the throng in the bazars we passed 
without much notice, but in walking through the streets 
of the city I found myself exposed to a good deal of 
unpleasant curiosity and occasionally to insult. By the 
advice of English friends at Tebriz, who assured me that 
no garb would prove so great a protection and secure 
so much respect as a European one, I had resumed my 
Western dress, and wore it constantly while I was in 
the country, excepting only my head-covering, which 
was the black lamb-skin cap almost universally worn by 
the natives. I now believe that I should have acted 
more wisely if I had adopted the course I pursued in 
Turkey. In a Persian dress I could doubtless have gone 
into every part of Hamadan, and conversed everywhere 
with the people, making known at the same time who 
I was, and whence I came, without exciting any prejudice 
or receiving any insult. The difficulty in the case does 
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not arise from being a foreigner, but from wearing a 
garb which, to a Persian, is both ridiculous and indecent. 
My experience at Hamadan added all that was necessary 
to settle the conviction immoveably in my mind, that 
it is improper, and in many circumstances foolish and 
rash, to travel through such countries in a European 
or American costume. I must say, however, that there 
was truth in what my friends at Tebriz affirmed with 
regard to the superior respectability attached to an 
English dress; but it was true only in the North of 
Persia, where Englishmen are well known, and even 
there I found that the greater degree of respect which 
it ensured, was generally bestowed from the hope of 
some personal advantage, and not from any particular 
regard for foreigners. In other words, I found myself 
cheated in about the same proportion that I was re¬ 
spected, while, after leaving Tehran, even this equivocal 
advantage failed, and my dress became such an annoy¬ 
ance that I never went abroad without concealing it as 
much as possible under my cloak. 

The position of Hamadan is an agreeable one, lying, 
as it does, on the sloping and uneven surface at the foot 
of a great range. The mountains take their name from 
the Peak of Elvend, which rises so near the town that 
its superior height can hardly be discerned from the city. 
The people say, that it has, upon its summit, a fountain 
of water possessing such extraordinary qualities, that 
they go all the way up for the sake of drinking it. There 
is also, they say, the tomb of a Mussulman saint on the 
top, to which the devout perform pilgrimages. 

The country in the neighbourhood is said to be very 
fertile, and is celebrated for the excellence of its grain 
and its sheep. Even amidst the dreariness of winter, 
the numerous villages and gardens scattered over the 
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broken plain which skirts the base of the mountains 
give it an air of populousness and prosperity rarely to be 
seen in Persia. The climate must, I suppose, be reputed 
salubrious, since it was hither that the ancient monarchs 
of Susa used to retire from their winter palaces to 
spend the heat of summer. The inhabitants, however, 
assured me, that at that season it is excessively hot, and 
my own experience, for ten days in the fall (November 
17-27), did not argue favourably for the mildness of the 
winter. A fire was always necessary, and hardly a day 
passed without rain or snow. 

From what I have already said, my reader will infer 
that there is little within the city to interest a traveller. 
There is nothing of splendid architecture or magnificent 
remains. The only large mosque is the Mesjid-i- Jumali, 
which they were rebuilding at the time of my visit. 
Another mosque, to have been called Mesjid-i-Shah, 
was begun by the late Shah on a magnificent scale. The 
funds necessary for its erection were deposited in the 
hands of a Mollah of Hamadan, and the charge of the 
work committed to him. It had not advanced far when 
the Shah died. The work suddenly stopped, and now 
nothing is to be seen there but a shapeless pile of earth. 
The Mollah put the money into his own pocket, and, to 
cover his venality, turned his zeal in another direction 
and began to persecute the Jews. 

Hamadan is supposed to stand on the site of the 
ancient Ecbatana, which was built by Deioces, the first' 
king of the Medes, for his imperial residence. He 
ascended the throne a. c. 710 *, and the city must have 
been founded soon after. It was subsequently the royal 
residence of the kings who succeeded Cyrus f. There is 


* Condillac. 


+ See I. Esdras, vi. 23. 
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evidence of its having stood on or near the present site 
of Hamad an, sufficient at least to create a strong proba¬ 
bility in favour of the supposition. It was upon “ a gently 
rising ground,” as Hamadan is *. Its position in relation 
to the Orontes corresponds remarkably with that of the 
present city to the Elvend; the site of a former edifice 
has been discovered, which agrees well with the situation 
of the ancient palace as described by Polybius; the 
place of the citadel (now occupied by the ruins of a 
more modern fort) has been fixed upon ; and, finally, 
the supposition agrees with the best-founded conjectures 
drawn from individual notices in ancient records respect¬ 
ing the position of Ecbatana. The principal vestiges of 
an ancient city which now remain, are the fragments of 
sculptured stone which may be seen in the foundations 
of walls and houses, or applied to some domestic purpose, 
and the ancient coins, stones, and medallions, which are 
found in great abundance. The Jews brought me several 
hundreds, but some of the coins were evidently new and 
made by themselves in imitation of ancient ones. They 
find these antiquities chiefly in the dried beds of torrents 
which descend from the mountains without the city. 
There were among them gold, silver, and copper coins of 
Mussulman origin, some Seleucian, and a few Roman— 
one, in particular, of the time of the republic. The 
stones, which were chiefly cornelians, bore curious 
devices, such as a winged warrior fighting a dragon, 
priests sacrificing at an altar, &c. ; besides all which 
were several metallic images of men and lions. 

The keeper of our caravanserai spoke the truth when 
he said that the principal part of his guests were pilgrims. 
Although the building was crowded from our arrival till 


* Herodotus, Beloe’s Translation . 
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our departure, we and an old Sheikh from Kermanshah, 
were the only lodgers who had not come from Kerbela. 
I had, therefore, an excellent opportunity for learning the 
character and manners of these devotees, but although 
I was glad of it for the sake of the knowledge that I 
gained, I never wished to have it repeated. The first 
party arrived soon after ourselves. They were people 
of Mezanderan on their way home. They had hardly 
dismounted before they began to quarrel, and while they 
stayed, an hour seldom passed in which there was not a 
falling out among them. The caravanserai was in a 
constant uproar. For the most part it went no farther 
than words and bluster, but sometimes blows were 
exchanged and swords drawn. At other times they were 
haggling with the keeper about prices. On orte occasion 
I remember being drawn out of my room by the unusual 
commotion which prevailed in the court. The subject in 
dispute was whether they should pay a fraction of a cent 
more or less for a certain quantity of water. As soon 
as this party had gone another came, and so we had no 
peace for ten days. The Sheikh sometimes interposed 
to arrest their disputes, and when he found them unma¬ 
nageable, he would retire muttering to himself his confes¬ 
sion— La iiahi iW Allah*. There was one among them 
of a more pacific character, an old man of 117 years. 
He had known Nadir Shah when a boy, and had seen 
the reigns of eleven kings in Persia. His familiarity 
with the history of the country for the last century, left 
me without doubt of the truth of his story, and his 
appearance was that of extreme old age. He was from 
Kazvin and had gone with his daughter and grand¬ 
daughter, the first of them an aged woman and the other 


* There is no God but God. See also Appendix, IV. 
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about forty years old, to perform, as he said, the holy 
pilgrimage before he died. On their return they were 
met by a party of Kurds and stripped of everything. 
They succeeded at length in reaching Hamadan, where 
they were compelled to remain from the want of means 
to proceed farther. None of the parties which came and 
went while we were there could be induced to help 
them, although they could easily have conveyed them 
home. 

These pilgrims, with very few exceptions, appeared to 
me a compound of self-complacency, arrogance, and 
bluster. The old keeper testified that when they were 
on their way to Iverbela, they could be endured, but on 
their return they had become so important that they 
were absolutely intolerable. They never addressed each 
other without the title of Kerbelai , of which they seemed 
extravagantly proud. The poor beggars who thronged 
the caravanserai prefaced all their supplications for 
charity with the same honourable appellation, as if 
experience had taught them that no argument would 
prove more conciliatory and moving. Being among 
pilgrims we were constantly saluted in the same way; 
and when every other plea had proved unavailing, they 
would stand at our door, and repeat, in supplicating 
tones, Kerbelai , Kerbelai . 

The people of Hamadan, and still more those of 
Kermanshah, are the most devoted Shiahs, or secta¬ 
rians of Ali, in the empire, and it is in these regions, 
as remarked in the Introduction, that the belief in his 
divinity most widely prevails. Thousands of pilgrims 
annually pass through the country, to perform their 
devotions at the tombs of Ali and Hossein in the vicinity 
of Bagdad. These pilgrims come back imbued with a 
more enthusiastic reverence for the founders of their 
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sect, which they diffuse among those who first receive 
them on their return. Besides, multitudes of the people 
in this region have, on account of the proximity of the 
sepulchres, themselves performed the pilgrimage. The 
poorer sort sometimes undertake it on foot. I remember 
one who, with only two tomans, or about five dollars, in 
his purse, walked the whole distance—a journey of fifteen 
days from the town which he left—visited all the places 
of pilgrimage around Bagdad, and returned with a part 
of his money still unexpended. 

We had little inducement to remain long in so inhos¬ 
pitable a city as Hamadan, and in such uncongenial 
society as the pilgrims from Kerbela. But the ways 
of Providence were not our ways. We arrived on the 
17th. My work was done on the 20th, and we fully 
purposed to leave the city the next day. The muleteer 
whom we had engaged at Tehran, had promised to 
accompany us to Kermanshah. Immediately upon our 
arrival at Hamadan, his horses were seized by the 
Governor, to perform some service for himself—a mode 
of using men’s property very common in Persia. I at 
first determined to resist the act as an infringement of 
my own rights, but on reflecting that the horses were 
very bad ones, and had several times broken down on 
the road from Tehran, I agreed to release the muleteer 
on condition of his providing another to take his place. 
To this he consented ; his substitute soon appeared, and 
promised to return the following day at the hour pro¬ 
posed. We never saw him again ; and, after waiting 
till near evening, we engaged another, and deferred our 
departure till the following day. He came at the hour, 
but it was to tell us that he could not go. We dismissed 
him, and engaged a third. He failed, and another and 
another, and so on, until a week had passed beyond the 
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intended time of our departure. How many engage¬ 
ments were made and broken in this interval ■ I know 
not. We used every expedient to secure a fulfilment of 
the contracts. We required the muleteers to bring 
witnesses to their honesty, and bound them by the most 
solemn oaths ; but to no purpose. Some never appeared 
again. Others came and made a thousand excuses for 
violating the bargain, and breaking their oaths. One’s 
servant was suddenly taken sick; another’s had run 
away ; another would not travel by day, as in that case 
we must travel alone, and the roads were unsafe, the 
caravans all travelling by night. Another alleged that 
he had just heard that an English traveller once struck 
a muleteer with his sword, and he was therefore afraid 
to trust himself with us. Thus they went on with a 
thousand pretences, which we could no way account for, 
especially as they were extremely eager to make a 
bargain with us in the first place. We begun, at length, 
to suspect that some one was plotting against us, and 
our suspicions at once fell upon the Sheikh, who was 
intending to return home to Kermanshah the next 
week, and fearing lest he might meet robbers on the 
road, had used every argument to induce us to remain 
till his own departure. It was very easy for him by 
some idle story to break up our contracts, but upon 
examining him we could discover no signs of guilt. At 
length John hit upon the expedient of requiring the 
next muleteer who offered his services to deposit in our 
hands a certain sum of money, which he should forfeit 
in case he did not fulfill his contract. The plan suc¬ 
ceeded, but it was too late. We had now remained ten 
days in the caravanserai, expecting every day since the 
third to depart. We had occupied all this time an 
apartment which was no more than a cell, about twelve 
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feet square, entirely of brick, cold, damp, and dark as a 
subterranean dungeon. We began to suffer immediately 
after our arrival, and when we left, my servant, who was 
a Persian, could with difficulty sit upon his horse. This 
was the beginning of troubles. 
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Our last muleteer tried to escape from us, but the 
pledge secured him from eloping, and no excuses could 
induce us to release him. We left the city on the after¬ 
noon of Monday, November 27th, and proceeded as far 
as the village of Marianneh, an hour to the N. W. On 
our way we passed through an extensive burying-ground 
just without the city, and thence over the slope from 
the mountains. Marianneh is the residence of most of 
the Hamadan muleteers, and the place of rendezvous for 
the caravans going to Kermanshah. Our muleteer re¬ 
ceived us into his own house, and entertained us in a style 
which showed that his business was a thriving one. He 
had other guests whom he was conducting in another 
party to Kermanshah. They were a wife and two 
children of one of the sons of Feth Ali Shah, who was 
among the royal prisoners at Erdebil. They were on 
their return from Hamadan, where they had been receiv¬ 
ing the civilities of the Governor, who is another son of 
the old Shah. The ladies, of course, we did not see, 
but the boy was bright and intelligent, and interested 
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me exceedingly by the affectionate manner in which he 
spoke of his father. 

My servant now gave up entirely, and declared he 
could go no farther. I ascertained, as well as I could, 
the nature of his disorder, and thought it best to give 
him a sweat. For this purpose I spread a bed for him 
on the earth-floor of the apartment, piled upon him 
everything that I could find, gave him a cup of tea and 
had a hot fire of charcoal made at his feet. The next 
morning he was so much relieved that we were able to 
pursue our journey. 

We continued about five miles farther to the north¬ 
west, in order to reach the pass through the mountains, 
and then, turning to the west and south, commenced 
our ascent. We had not advanced far before a furious 
torm of snow arose, accompanied by intense cold. We 
passed a train of nearly 200 pilgrims, scattered along 
for a distance of two or three miles. Half of them were 
females, who rode in rude square frames, suspended one 
on each side of a horse. In some of them a woman was 
balanced with another of equal weight; sometimes a 
mother by two or three children ; and sometimes a 
female on one side by a load of baggage on the other. 

The pass became more narrow as we advanced, and 
obstructed by large masses of rock. The falling snow 
had hid the path and rendered the way exceedingly 
treacherous. The storm increased in fury—the wind 
howling down through the pass with the force of a hurri¬ 
cane. We left our horses to flounder on until we reached 
the summit before us, when the tempest abated, and we 
remained enveloped in dense clouds. It seemed that 
the storm had not prevailed at this height, as the ground 
was entirely bare. As we commenced our descent, one 
of those grand and beautiful scenes often witnessed 
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among the mountains opened upon us. All around us 
was shrouded in thick fog, the soil was barren and stony, 
and a cold bleak wind howled by. Suddenly, as we cast 
our eyes down the mountain-side, we saw the thin edges 
of the mist far below, gilded with sunlight, and sweeping 
rapidly along upon the wind, as if it were the robe of 
some angel in his flight. Beneath it was revealed part 
of a plain with its villages and red vineyards reposing 
in the sun, while we were enveloped in thick gloom. 
Gradually the gilded veil rose and the whole plain lay 
disclosed before us, lying pleasantly within a circle of 
hills. The blue sky appeared beyond, and the distant 
mountains, robed like our own in a shroud of vapour. 
We made a rapid descent to the plain, and were soon 
ourselves lying in the sunlight in the village of Sadabad, 
looking up at the cloudy mountain-tops above us. This 
village is one of the most important that we passed on 
our route to Bagdad, having a population of about 4000, 
among whom are a few families of Jews. 

We crossed the plain on the 29th, in a southerly 
direction. I estimated its circumference at thirty-six 
miles, and from the large number of villages upon it and 
the abundance of water, judged it to be extremely fer¬ 
tile. We met a band of 250 pilgrims upon it, crossed 
the rising ground on its southern border, and came down 
on another plain of the same character, and, like that, 
imbedded among hills. Though much smaller than the 
first, I counted ten villages upon it, and the greater part 
of its surface showed marks of recent harvest. We kept 
along its northern edge until we came to Kenghevar, 
situated upon two or three hillocks and overlooking it 
from the north-west. 

I had noticed in Butler s Ancient Atlas, which was 
one of the books that I carried with me in my tour, the 
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name of a town in this district, written Concobar. The 
thought struck me that it might be the original of 
Kenghevar. From Balbi’s Geography I had ascer¬ 
tained that there were some ancient remains at the 
latter place, which tended to confirm the supposition 
of its being the same with the place on the Atlas. I 
was not an explorer of ruins, but I never refused to see 
them when they were before my eyes. We dismounted 
within a stone’s throw of the principal remain at Keng¬ 
hevar, and I went to look at it. It is a wall about 
twelve feet high, composed of huge blocks of stone, and 
serving as a basement for nine large columns, of which 
only the pedestals and a portion of each shaft remain. 
The wall is more than one hundred feet long. Balbi 
states—I know not upon what authority—that it is 
believed to be part of an ancient temple of Diana. At 
present it serves as a wall for one side of a court in 
front of a Mussulman mausoleum, which the people call 
the tomb of Shahzadeh (Prince) Ibrahim. Just without 
the town, on the brow of one of the hills overlooking the 
plain, are other remains of the same description, but all 
prostrate and in confusion. I measured the diameter of 
one of the columns and found it five feet, and one of the 
pedestals was six feet square. The style was Grecian. 
I could discover no other vestiges whatever about the 
place. 

The present town has some importance as the seat 
of the Khan who rules the surrounding district, and as 
a point where some of the routes diverge. There is 
a large and new caravanserai in it; otherwise I saw 
nothing worthy of mention. The population is 500 
families, of which six or seven are Jewish. 

We were hardly seated in our room before a servant 
of the Khan came in and demanded our names. It was 
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the first circumstance in my tour which reminded me of 
my passport that I had left in Constantinople. I at¬ 
tempted to evade the demand, because, from its very 
strangeness, it seemed suspicious. But the servant per¬ 
sisted, and when he had obtained my name, found him¬ 
self unable to write it. 

Our ride across the mountains had increased John’s 
disorder, which had commenced at Hamadan, and he 
was now upon the list of the sick with Mohammed 
Ali, the Persian servant. Our prospect was growing 
darker and darker. The servant lost all energy, of 
which his stock at the best was small. As soon as he 
was attacked he sat down to mourn for his wife and 
children in Tehran, while John, who could endure any¬ 
thing with more cheerfulness than disease, sighed for 
his beloved Stamboul. I had still my own health to 
be thankful for, but no one who has not learned it from 
experience, can tell what a shock to the spirit it gives 
to be alone with sick companions in a barbarous land. 

The next morning the two invalids were barely able 
to travel, but there was no alternative ; we could not 
remain where we were. We proceeded. Between 
two and three miles from Kenghevar we crossed the 
ruins of an old brick bridge, and travelled on two and 
a half hours along the bases of rocky heights, amidst a 
stillness of nature which the gloom of our own party 
rendered almost awful. Midway upon our journey we 
surmounted a rocky summit, from which we looked 
down on a congregation of peaks and short ranges 
rising solitarily from the vale below. In descending 
on the opposite side we saw traces of an ancient road, 
and descried, in a dell to the right, a group of Kurd¬ 
ish tents. They were the first that we had seen on 
this side of Kurdistan, and my heart leaped with joy 
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at the sight. The muleteer would not turn out of his 
way to visit them, and the state of our party rendered 
it necessary to reach our lodgings as soon as possible. 
But we met at the foot of the hill half-a-dozen Kurdish 
women, washing clothes in a brook which ran across our 
path. I was very agreeably moved at the sight of their 
cleanly appearance, their neat dress, their honest and 
open faces, and their frank though modest demeanor, 
after seeing so much of the women of the Persian vil¬ 
lages, who would always run away tittering at the sight 
of our strange dresses. The vale before us was covered 
with cotton-fields, where women and children were em¬ 
ployed in gathering the pods. They were from the 
village of Sahana, which lies in the vale, a poor and 
inconsiderable place, with a mixed population of Kurds 
and Persians. The former seemed to have degenerated 
by amalgamation with the latter, for we observed that 
they had all the uncleanly appearance and habits of the 
Persian peasantry of Irak Ajemi*. 

The next day we advanced to Bisitoun. Soon after 
leaving Sahana, the vale opened into another more 
beautiful and more fertile than the first. It was of 
the richest black mould, and we descried numerous 
villages upon it. The husbandmen were ploughing 
in every direction. Others were harrowing—if such 
a term may be applied to the operation of levelling by 
means of a wooden roller. It answered, however, the 
same purpose, as an Eastern plough seldom does more 
than scratch the ground. All the villages were Kurd¬ 
ish, and I fancied the men looked happier and more 
thrifty than any peasantry we had seen in Persia. A 
river, called the Gamasou, and coming from the East, 

* Persian Irak —in contradistinction from Irak Arabi, or Mesopo¬ 
tamia. 
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winds through the vale. Our way was along the base 
of some of the rocky peaks which we had seen yester¬ 
day. After travelling four hours, we crossed the Nou- 
jouverran, a smaller stream running into the Gamasou. 
I mention these rivers thus particularly, because I do 
not find them accurately delineated in any of the maps, 
nor indeed given at all in most of them, although 
we passed no larger streams in Persia, excepting the 
Ivizzel Euzen. 

At this point we came to a peak, which exhibited one 
oT the most singular curiosities of nature that we had 
yet seen. The reader can imagine a range of moun¬ 
tains more than 3500 feet in height, consisting through¬ 
out of a bare mass of limestone, and presenting on their 
sides and summits the boldest and sharpest outlines. 
Imagine such a range suddenly interrupted, as it were 
midway, and terminating so abruptly as to form a per¬ 
fectly vertical face, in appearance as if the mountain had 
been cut through by the hand of,man from its summit 
to its base. Such is the termination of the Bisitoun 
range on the vale which I have been describing. It 
presents a vertical face in the form of a triangle termi¬ 
nating at the top in a solitary pinnacle. We could 
form some idea of its great height from observing 
the crows which were sailing along its dark surface. 
Although they were not at half the elevation of the 
rock above our heads, they appeared reduced in size 
as when moving at their highest flight. 

The spot abounds in curiosities of another kind, which 
I will not stay long to describe. The face of the rock at 
its base presents a hewn surface about 100 feet high and 
perhaps 150 long. In front of this is a broad terrace 
strewn with immense cubic blocks of hewn stone. 
Among them we discovered a portion of a column of the 
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same material, and itself a part of the solid base on which 
it stood. The conjecture naturally was that these were 
the remains of one of the summer palaces of the ancient 
kings, who, it is well known, resorted to these higher 
regions to escape the summer-heats of the low country of 
the south. The terrace commands a pleasant view of 
the vale and the river flowing through it. 

A little farther to the east, in a retreating angle of the 
rock, is a sculpture in bas-relief representing a man with 
his foot upon the neck of another prostrate before him. 
Two figures are in attendance behind him, and nine 
others approach him in front, with their bodies bent and 
their hands bound behind them. Just without this 
angle is a long inscription in Arabic, and part of another 
in Greek characters almost obliterated. 

Immediately in front of the terrace first-named is the 
little hamlet of Bisitoun, in the rear of a large and hand¬ 
some caravanserai. In walking through the village we 
noticed a chapiter of a column beautifully sculptured. 
The caravanserai has an apartment over the gate, which 
was already occupied upon onr arrival by the family of 
the Shahzadeh. We were, therefore, compelled to take 
one of the rooms on the court, all of which had been 
tenanted by horses, and presented no mean picture of an 
Augean stable. By dint of hard labour, however, we 
managed to render one of them habitable, and took pos¬ 
session of it for the night. The next morning we arose 
stiff from the cold which we had contracted from lying 
on the damp stone floor. At the same time, a caravan 
coming from Kermanshali announced that the Governor 
was seizing all the horses he could find, for the public 
service. The intelligence so alarmed our muleteer that 
he refused to proceed, and the end was that we remained 
two days and two nights longer in the room which we 
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had occupied, for we could find no better. Before we 
started, John’s disorder had increased to an alarming 
degree, and I was myself in a state which, if I had been 
at home, would have put me into the hands of a physician. 
As it was, there was no remedy but patience and trust in. 
God, which are always enough to keep the mind in a 
healthful condition, and are, after all, the best medicines 
for a diseased body. 

I had never known before six such hours as we spent 
in going from Bisitoun to Kermanshah. John was lying 
on the baggage more dead than alive ; Mohammed Ali 
hardly said a word the whole way ; while I was so racked 
with pain that I verily thought I should lose my wits 
altogether. In mercy, however, we reached the city. 
I ordered the muleteer to set us down at the first cara¬ 
vanserai, and he put us into just such a place as we had 
left at Hamadan. We took a room, the best we could 
find, and spread our carpets upon the cold stone pave¬ 
ment. It was about ten feet square, consisting of a sim¬ 
ple arch of brick, like those which, in our own country, 
are made in cellars, as the basement of chimneys, only 
a little larger. The doorway opened upon the outer air, 
but was without a door, and over it was a window, also 
open. This last we could not close, but we hung a rug 
before the door to screen us from the cold, for the nights 
were now severe, and the snow lay on all the heights 
around. Here we disposed ourselves for a fortnight’s 
lodgings, instead of five days as we had intended. I lay 
upon one side of our little apartment, John upon the 
other, and Mohammed Ali on the baggage in one corner. 
Between us was a little pan of coals which we caused to 
be replenished as often as any one could be found to wait 
upon us. 
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The hour of trial now commenced in good earnest. 
For ten days I lay upon my carpet, almost without 
moving from it during the whole time. Being unac¬ 
quainted with the nature of my disease, I administered 
for it at random, but finding that the medicine produced 
no effect, I abstained, and left it to take its course. There 
was no one to show us any kindness. I begged the 
keeper of the caravanserai to procure for me lodgings in 
a private house, but he declared it to be impossible, and 
there was no one else to whom I could apply. Occa¬ 
sionally some one would come in and look at us, but 
mone could be prevailed upon to help us. Sometimes 
they would come in companies of three or four, when 
they almost invariably found something to amuse them¬ 
selves with in our forlorn appearance and condition. 
They would then go out upon the porch before our door 
and read the Koran, for it was now Ramazan, when 
Mussulmans are particularly called to this devout and 
holy act. Could they have understood what they read, 
they might have found that humanity was among the 
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virtues which it inculcated, but, alas ! they would have 
found nothing there like the blessed charity of our holy 
religion, which teaches us to exercise compassion even 
towards those who are of a different faith from our¬ 
selves. They were but acting too much in the spirit 
of what they ignorantly read, in 4 refusing to contract 
friendship with one not of themselves*/ and in being 
4 severe towards an unbelieving Christian f.’ I might 
have perished for any assistance which they would have 
rendered me, for they only laughed at me when I told 
them I must inevitably die if I was suffered to remain 
in that cold, damp, and filthy cell. They would not 
even suspend their reading at my door, which greatly 
annoyed me and irritated my disorder, but kept it up 
and repeated it day after day with as much diligence as 
if I were possessed of evil spirits and they were exor¬ 
cising them: 

I entreated the caravanserai-keeper, since he could not 
obtain lodgings for me, to procure me, from day to day, 
a little food fit for a sick man. But this request also 
failed. I could not even get a little milk warmed, and 
during ten days tasted nothing but the half-baked bread 
and fresh grapes which were brought to me from the 
bazars. These my palate so loathed that I sometimes 
passed twenty-four hours without tasting food rather 
than partake of them, and, at the best, I ate only so 
much as was necessary to sustain life. 

The evils of our situation were aggravated by the 
state of my companions. John’s disease increased, and 
his temper grew every day more petulant. He would lie 
upon his carpet and pour forth the most bitter reproaches 
against himself for having undertaken the tour, while 


* Koran, chap. ili. 


f Koran, chap. v. 
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Mohammed Ali sat crouching in the corner, like some 
wild animal or a crazy man. He exhibited, indeed, 
some symptoms of derangement on the third day, and 
acknowledged that his brain was a little disordered. 
At his request I administered two or three powerful 
doses of medicine, which happily relieved and improved 
him, so that after a few days he was able to creep about 
a little. 

In the midst of these accumulated troubles we disco¬ 
vered that our funds were exhausted, and that we must 
soon be left without a farthing. On leaving Tehran I 
had taken with me only so much money as we thought 
necessary to carry us to Bagdad, from the fear that 
whatever surplus should remain must be exchanged in 
the latter city at a considerable loss. Our detention at 
Hamadan had made a large encroachment on this sum, 
and the greater part of the remainder, which I had 
entrusted to John for the defrayment of our expenses 
on the road, he was so unfortunate as to lose. As the 
accident happened through his own negligence, he insisted 
that the amount should be deducted from his wages ; but 
such an expedient was no relief of our present embar¬ 
rassment. We were in the midst of a country where 
we could hope for nothing from charity, and where the 
credit of a London Banker was worth no more than if 
we had been in the centre of Africa. There appeared 
to be no alternative for us but to perish by hunger or 
disease. 

Two or three days passed, and I gave the last piece 
of money in my possession to Mohammed Ali, to buy us 
a little bread. The want of medical aid, unpalatable 
food, and exposure to the cold night-air, had gradually 
reduced me, until I had surrendered almost the last hope 
of recovery. I was still in the same dress in which I 
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had dismounted from my horse on reaching the caravan¬ 
serai. It had not been put off since I left Hamadan, for 
we found it a matter of necessity as well as of prudence, 
to sleep in our clothes in travelling from city to city. 
The Book from which I had often derived strength and 
comfort in the worst extremities now lay unopened at 
my side, for I could not collect my thoughts sufficiently 
to read it. Yet my mind was as undisturbed as it is now, 
when, once more in the light of home, my trouble ended, 
and my work done, I retrace the record of the past. I 
would not reveal too much of private feelings which I have 
neither disposition nor right to expose to public view, but, 
having alluded to trial, it becomes me, I think, to bear 
witness to the faithfulness of Him upon whose promise 
of support I had ventured forth. 

In the depression of illness I had forgotten that I still 
had in my pocket a letter which was delivered to me in 
Tehran, for a native merchant in Kermanshah. In 
casting about in my thoughts for some way of relief, I 
recollected this letter. As I supposed it to be simply a 
communication on business, I did not expect that it could 
create any very strong claim upon the charity of the 
individual to whom it was addressed, but I thought that 
it might, at least, serve for an introduction, and thus 
give me an opportunity of telling my story to one who 
must, in courtesy, listen to it. Fearing, however, that 
if I sent the letter to the merchant, he would not trouble 
himself to come and see me, I determined to retain it and 
send him word concerning it. I, therefore, despatched 
Mohammed Ali to find the man and give him the neces¬ 
sary information. As he happened to be well known in 
the city, he was soon found, and very shortly after he 
made his appearance. I gave him the letter, and when 
he had read it told him my story from beginning to 
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end. What was my surprise to find that he listened 
to me with attention and interest ! After what I had 
experienced for ten days, this trivial act of courtesy 
seemed strange and unaccountable. All whom I had 
yet seen in Kermanshah were Mussulmans; this man 
was a Guebr —one of the despised and oppressed fire- 
worshippers of Persia. He was a good Samaritan 
nevertheless. He offered me his best services, and 
proved the sincerity of the offer by giving me a handful 
of silver as soon as I had told him that my first want 
was money. He had known several English gentlemen 
in Tehran, and had had some dealings with them. My 
being a foreigner, therefore, and, in common with other 
Americans in Persia, under English protection, was a 
good passport to his confidence and kindness. 

He proposed to obtain for me more comfortable 
lodgings. I gladly accepted the offer, but I was unable 
to avail myself of it immediately, as 1 could hardly move 
from the spot where I lay. He undertook then to nurse 
me for a few days where T was, and the next morning I 
enjoyed the luxury of a little warm milk. He came often 
to see me, attended to all my wants, and brought me 
nourishing food. On the third day, my strength had so 
far returned that I determined to attempt a removal. 
He brought a horse for me, with the aid of others put 
me upon him, and sent a servant to lead him to my new 
lodgings, where a room was already prepared for my 
reception. The keeper of the caravanserai showed me 
his last attentions, by refusing to let me depart until he 
had extorted an exorbitant sum for what he was pleased 
to call the trouble that I had given him. I resisted 
the demand, and declared that I would rather remain 
where I was than pay it, but my obstinacy raised such 
an uproar from the keeper and his servants that the 
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merchant thought it best to yield, and paid the money 
against my remonstrances. John declined going with 
me to my new quarters, a movement which I did not at 
the moment understand, but Mohammed Ali followed, 
with all my earthly goods and chattels on the back of a 
mule. 

Although the house was only five minutes' walk from 
the caravanserai, I was quite exhausted before I reached 
it. It was occupied by an Armenian family, one of the 
five or six of that nation in the city. The room which 
they gave me was just large enough to allow me to 
spread my carpet in one corner and my servant’s in 
another, with space between sufficient for the baggage. 
It opened upon a little terrace, from which a flight of 
stairs descended to the lower apartments of the house, 
which were devoted entirely to the making of wine. 
This occupation is pursued exclusively by the Christian 
and Jewish families in the city, although the gain 
arising from it comes chiefly from the Mussulmans, 
whose private habits support what their religion forbids 
them openly to countenance. The business is carried 
on in private; but the great jars and other vessels arranged 
for the reception of the liquor showed that the article 
was in good demand. 

The season of the vintage had now passed, the wine 
was pressed and stored in the jars, and the family 
seemed left without occupation, for they spent the day 
in gloomy silence, hovering about the tandour. Their 
apartment was connected with mine by a door-way 
through the mud-wall, (for the partitions and floors, as 
well as the outer walls and roof, of a Persian house, are 
of earth,) and as the doorway was without a door, I 
could not turn my head in that direction without seeing 
something of the private life and domestic economy of 

g 3 
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the household. The family, which consisted of the 
man, his wife, and three children, occupied only one 
room, which was furnished in the common style of the 
dwellings of the poor. The apartment was lighted, 
when the outer door was shut, only by a small hole in 
the ceiling, intended, as usual, for the double purpose of 
admitting light and emitting smoke. Along the sides 
of the room were huddled rugs and bedding, earthen 
vessels containing household stores, and domestic utensils 
of every description. In the centre was the tandour, 
at the bottom of which a fire was kindled when cooking 
was required, while the embers which remained continued, 
for many hours after, to give warmth to the family. 

At early dawn the voice of the master was always 
heard, repeating in low tones the prayers of his Church, 
while the wife was engaged in removing the beds which 
had been spread upon the ground for the night, and in 
sweeping the room. Then followed sometimes the pro¬ 
cess of cooking, the preparation for which, in heating 
the tandour, enveloped us for a time in a thick cloud of 
smoke. The only regular meal of the family was at 
even-tide, when their repast consisted generally of one 
simple dish. During the rest of the day a sound was 
seldom heard to proceed from the apartment, and when 
I ventured to look in, I generally saw the man crouched 
on one side of the tandour, and the woman, with one 
child in her arms and another at her side, on the other, 
all apparently in a dormant state. Although almost 
in contact with them for several days, hardly a word 
passed between us. It was grateful, however, to find 
myself among those who bore even the name of Christian; 
and the sound of a Christian prayer which every morn¬ 
ing arose, though in a language which I understood not, 
affected me even to tears. 
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During all this time the kindness of my fire-wor¬ 
shipping friend was unremitted. It could hardly have 
been greater if he had been anxiously watching for the 
life of a son. He hired a woman to cook for me, and a 
little boy to attend upon me. He procured for me the 
most nourishing food, and often brought me some little 
delicacy from his own house. Day after day he came 
and sat by my side, and seldom went away without 
saying to the good woman, “ Take care of him, and 
whatsoever thou spendest more, when I come again I 
will repay thee.” The name of my good friend was 
Bahrain, to which he had (from his rank, as I supposed, 
among his own people) the prefix of Mollah. There 
were no others of his race in Kermanshah, and he assured 
me that there w r ere no more than 2300 families of them 
in all Persia. Of these, 2000 reside in Yezd, a city in 
the desert, east of Isfahan, and 300 in Kerman, near the 
southern border of the empire. 

I saw John but once after we parted at the caravan¬ 
serai, and then he came to inform me that he had deter¬ 
mined to leave me and proceed to Bagdad. He had 
recruited rapidly under the better treatment which we 
had received the last three days of our sojourn in the 
caravanserai, but he was still far from being in a fit 
state for travelling. This he was well aware of, but he 
despaired of any farther improvement without medical 
aid ; and this it was impossible to procure at Kerman¬ 
shah. He had already engaged a place in a caravan 
about to depart, and had made arrangements for being 
conveyed after the manner of women, in one of those 
vehicles before described in our passage over the Elvend 
mountains. I then thought, as I still think, that he 
ought to have stood by me to the last. I told him that 
I regarded my recovery as still doubtful, and as this did 
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not shake his determination, I had no more to say. He 
left me, promising to see me again before his departure, 
but I saw him no more till we met in Bagdad. 

The terrace before my door commanded a view of 
the palace of Mantchour Khan, the Governor of Ker- 
manshah, of the rocky range on the opposite side of the 
plain, of the city, and of the perpendicular height of 
Bisitoun, in which it terminates. The general features 
of these mountains I have before described. To beguile 
the tedious hours of convalescence, I amused myself 
with sketching the view from the terrace, without the 
shadow of a thought that it was ever to be of farther 
use. 

I recovered rapidly under the good treatment of my 
new friends, and as soon as I was able to go abroad I 
began to think of leaving the city. My worthy Guebr 
provided me with money for the journey, and I gave him 
a note made payable to his agent in Bagdad for the sum 
thus advanced, and for all that he had expended for me 
in Kermanshah. His last act of confidence was to re¬ 
deliver to me my own note to carry to Bagdad. 

Another difficulty still remained, which was to find a 
fitting mode of conveyance. As I was still in a state of 
extreme weakness, I did not wish to proceed with the 
caravans, which travelled only by night, but to go by 
myself, and to regulate my journey as I pleased. This 
it was difficult to accomplish. The road between the 
two cities is often infested by robbers,.and has, at all 
times, a bad reputation. No one was willing to risk 
himself and his horses in travelling alone. My own 
opinion was that the risk was less than with a caravan, 
excepting only that the darkness of night would be a 
protection in the last ease, which I should not have, in 
travelling by day. This aside, the riches of a caravan 
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would be a greater temptation to plunderers than they 
could find in the humble equipage of a solitary traveller, 
while the multitude which attend a caravan, being men 
of peaceful habits, are always ready to disperse and fly 
upon the first signal of an attack from a marauding 
party of half their numbers. 

Mollah Bahrain at last succeeded in finding a Persian 
who was willing to accompany me. He conducted him 
to the house, and we made a strict bargain, in which the 
muleteer engaged to convey me at Such a rate and such 
a distance each day as I should dictate ; to travel only 
by day, and never to lodge in a caravanserai when it 
could be avoided. To all this he bound himself by an 
oath, and we repeated the bargain again and again, that 
no misunderstanding might arise. In return, he was to 
receive more than the ordinary price, and a handsome 
present after reaching Bagdad, if he should faithfully 
fulfil his contract. 

Another event occurred at the same time, which* 
proved, in the end, one of those little kindnesses of Pro 
vidence which are, in their results, important blessings. 
A -poor Armenian, who was desirous of returning to his 
home in Bagdad, came and asked permission to ride 
upon one of the baggage-horses, promising, in return for 
the favour, to serve me by the way. As Mohammed A3i 
was not in a state to render me much assistance, I 
accepted the offer, and on the morning of our departure, 
the Armenian presented himself at the gate ready for 
the journey. 


i 
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THE BOUNDARY. 

Before we leave Kermanshah, the reader may be 
pleased to know something more particularly of the 
place where the scenes recorded in the last chapter 
transpired. It is situated,[then, upon two or three small 
hills at the western extremity of a broad plain, and is 
surrounded by a wall of earth, which shows a good 
evidence of age. In the mountains over the plain, to the 
north, are some ancient excavations in the rock, together 
with sculptured representations, in general appearance 
like those of Bisitoun. Within the city, there is little 
worthy to be spoken of. That part of the bazars 
occupied by the dealers in cloth is a lofty and handsome 
structure of brick ; the rest are of an ordinary character. 
The city seems less thriving than Hamadan, though the 
trade from Bagdad passes through it. It has only half 
as many caravanserais, nor is there to be seen the same 
throng in its bazars. The people speak of it as having 
greatly declined since the days of Mohammed Ali Mirza, 
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who resided here as Governor of the province. It was 
he who erected the great bazar already mentioned, the 
palace, which is by far the most conspicuous building 
in the city, and I believe also the Mosque of the 
Assembly, which is the only considerable mosque in the 
place. The population is about 35,000, including 60 
Jewish and four Armenian families. The principal 
routes which centre in the city are those from Bagdad, 
Shuster in the desert, 12 days distant to the south, 
whence come cloths, from Isfahan by way of Kenghevar, 
from Hamadan, Sinneh, and Sulimanieh. The city lias 
some celebrity for its manufacture of carpets; and the 
region around is well known for the quantity and excel¬ 
lence of its wheat, and the great number and superior 
qualities of its mules. 

The extraordinary quietness which prevailed in the 
city was doubtless owing, in good part, to its being the 
month of Ramazan, although there was hardly any other 
sign of fasting visible. The Persians observe both the 
fasts and feasts in the same manner with the Turks, but 
they have one or two others which the Turks have not. 
The festival of No Rouz , or New Year’s Day. when the 
chief men of the empire appear before the Shah with 
magnificent presents, is civil rather than religious, and 
is a remnant of the old Paganism of the country, not an 
offspring of Mohammedanism. 

The principal religious celebration peculiar to the 
Persians in distinction from the Turks is that of the 
death of Hossem. It did not occur while I was in 
Persia, but I used frequently to hear of it, and received 
some account of it from intelligent witnesses*. It is 
observed with great pomp and ceremony. Tents are 

* A graphic and minute description may he found in Morier’s Second 
Journey through Persia. 
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raised in the public places, and the people assemble to 
listen to the tragedy of the martyr's death. The whole 
transaction is artfully represented by dialogue, and the 
actors are said to perform their parts skilfully. At 
least the effect upon the audience is overwhelming. 
Sobbing and wailing are heard on every side, and it is 
said that the multitude are sometimes so deeply moved 
as to fall upon the unfortunate actor who represents the 
murderer of Hossein. On this account it is sometimes 
difficult to find one willing to perform the part. The 
whole scene was described to me by English gentlemen 
who had witnessed it as truly affecting. 

Hossein, it will be remembered, was the second son 
of Ali and brother of Hassan, who was Caliph a few 
months. The Persians pretend that the office should 
have gone down through him, although he was not in the 
direct line of its hereditary descent. How it has hap¬ 
pened that so great prominence is given to him in the 
rank of the twelve Imams I am not able to discover, 
unless it has arisen from the tragical representation of his 
death, which itself may have been contrived, in the first 
place, merely for a temporary purpose, and have gra¬ 
dually extended to an annual and universal observance. 
The effect of this frequent and touching commemoration 
would naturally be to excite a spirit of enthusiastic 
reverence for the martyr who died by the hands of his 
enemies. And so it is. His sepulchre at Kerbela is the 
principal object of religious pilgrimage. His name is 
heard as often from the lips of a Persian as that of Ali. 
There is no excellence which he is not supposed to 
have possessed, no virtue which he did not exemplify. 
This enthusiasm, if it does not arise from, is preserved 
and quickened by, the yearly celebration of his martyr¬ 
dom, in like manner as the simple act of commemorating 
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our Saviour's death is among the most efficient means of 
strengthening the fidelity and love of his disciples. 

On the very night which preceded my departure from 
Kermanshah, and when all the arrangements for my 
journey were completed, my illness returned, and when 
morning came, I was but just able to mount my horse. 
It cost me a struggle, but duty seemed plain. The plan 
of my tour had already been marred by my detention. 
It was now the 27th of December, and the weather was 
becoming daily more severe. I felt that I ought to 
hazard something for the sake of reaching the milder 
climate of Bagdad as soon as possible. Besides, every¬ 
thing had been prepared for my journey, and my mule¬ 
teer had received a part of his wages in advance. I 
could not, therefore, change my plan without a consider¬ 
able pecuniary sacrifice; and lastly, I feared that the 
effect upon my spirits of lying down again to be siek, 
would be more dangerous than the fatigues of the 
journey. I determined, therefore, to proceed, and com¬ 
mitting myself yet once more into the hands of God, we 
started. 

Our first day’s journey was to the village of Maidesht, 
over the low ranges of hills which bound the plain of 
Kermanshah on this side. The village itself stands in 
another plain, and is inhabited by Kurds. One of the 
families received me very kindly, and gave me an inner 
apartment next to that occupied by the cattle, which, in 
these villages, is generally, for the sake of safety, the 
most interior of all. The house, as is most common, 
had only one entrance, and the apartments were con¬ 
structed one after the other in a long line, in the same 
style with the first Kurdish house which I entered on 
the night after leaving Erzroum. I was hardly settled 
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before the cattle came in, passed through my apartment, 
and entered their own. 

The family in the next room on the other side kept 
up a lively talk all the evening. 1 have often remarked 
the superior importance of the Kurdish women in their 
families, when compared either to Turkish or Persian 
females. It was, indeed, one of the few things in the 
East which reminded me of the Western world,—I 
mean particularly the free and familiar manner in 
which they converse with their husbands, sometimes as 
equals, and sometimes even with an air of authority. 
There always appeared to me more of mutual confidence 
and of household sympathies among the Kurds than 
among their neighbours on either side of them. On 
leaving Maidesht I made, as was my custom, some com¬ 
pensation to my host who had so kindly entertained me. 
He immediately delivered it to his wife, in such a man¬ 
ner as showed that she was ordinarily the keeper of his 
purse. 

Before the first night was passed, my muleteer began 
to exhibit some Persian characteristics. Soon after 
midnight, he came to my apartment and begged me to 
proceed immediately. The next stage, he said, was the 
most dangerous one between Kermanshah and Bagdad, 
and he wished to accomplish a part of it before day. 
As I had borne the ride from Kermanshah without 
much fatigue, and the night w r as mild, I consented to 
indulge him on condition that he should not ask the 
favour again. He agreed, and we started. For several 
hours the darkness hid everything from our sight, but 
as the day dawned, I could perceive that w t p were enter¬ 
ing a rocky path among hills, whose sides were covered 
with wild bushes. Although they were no more than 
little, stinted oak-shrubs, stripped of their foliage, my 
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heart leaped with joy at the sight, for they were the 
first trees, of a natural growth, that I had seen since 
entering Persia. I seemed already transported into 
another land. We passed two distinct ranges of hills, 
and then descended into a more level country, where we 
stopped at the village of Harounabad. A Kurdish 
woman, whose husband was absent, received me into her 
house, and when she saw my weak state, treated me with 
great kindness. Her house had three apartments. One 
contained the cattle ; another she gave to me ; while 
she, with her four or five little children and my two 
servants, occupied the third. She seemed to have no 
question of the propriety of the arrangement, but long 
after we had all retired, kept up an animated conversa¬ 
tion with Mohammed Ali, upon some subject that I 
could not understand. 

The next day our course lay over a hilly country, and 
as we advanced, the ranges of mountains became more 
distinct, more lofty, and more steep. We were evidently 
approaching the great range which intersects the country 
from N. W. to S. E., and forms the natural boundary 
between Turkey and Persia. On leaving Harounabad, 
or rather just before we arrived there, we had deviated 
from our South-Westerly direction, and were now going 
towards the North-West, in order to take advantage of 
the valleys, which run in the same line with the ranges 
of the mountains. There is another route, more direct, 
by Mendeli, but as it lies straight across the ranges, it 
is more difficult, and therefore less travelled. 

Soon after we started a storm commenced, and we 
had, during the day, all the varieties of rain, snow, and 
hail. Before we had accomplished half the journey, I 
was wet to the skin, and a strong, cold wind blowing at 
the same time, rendered the drenching doubly uncom- 
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fortable. Under such circumstances, 1 made no objec¬ 
tion to stopping at the first shelter which we could find, 
which proved to be a caravanserai. Instead, however, 
of lodging in its court, I penetrated into the stables 
among the muleteers. The stables in a caravanserai 
lie behind the ranges of rooms which open upon the 
court, and are entered through arched ways in the 
corners of the courts. They are generally as dark as 
midnight, but they have little recesses, where the mule¬ 
teer can spread his carpet and light his fire. We 
selected one of these, made our fire, and I lay down and 
slept by it. My slumbers, however, were frequently 
disturbed by the uproar of caravans departing at almost 
every hour of the night. Sometimes, too, a quarrel 
would arise among the horses, and then would follow 
neighing and kicking and biting, dust flying, and mule¬ 
teers bawling, while ever and anon a sober donkey, 
attracted by the light of the fire, would eome and look 
in upon us with an expression of the greatest simplicity 
and innocence. 

The village of Kerrend, from which the caravanserai 
has its name, lies two or three miles to the North, among 
the mountains. It is inhabited by five or six hundred 
families of Nesouri Kurds, who are, if report be true, 
a very singular people. I gleaned all that I could with 
regard to them, and will give it as I received it, without 
vouching for its accuracy, farther than to say that much 
of what I am about to detail was communicated by an 
English gentleman at Bagdad, who had visited and 
resided among them. That which is most peculiar about 
them is their religion. They profess themselves Mus¬ 
sulmans, but they have no Mollalis nor mosques. They 
have no Bairam, and keep only three days’ fast, which 
are the 14th, 15th, and 16th of Ramazan. In defence 
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of their practice they allege, that Mohammed did not 
hear right when he supposed the angel to prescribe a 
month; that the words of the revelation were seh rouz 
(three days), not sih rouz (thirty days). How they 
ascertained that he received his revelations in Persian, 
and from the mouth of an angel, I cannot say. They 
acknowledge, as prophets, Abraham and David. To the 
latter they make vows and pay religious adoration. They 
offer no prayers to God, but they have a kind of priest 
whom they call Seid. They have a certain religious 
ceremony in which they sacrifice a hen or a sheep. They 
carefully abstain from breaking the bones of the sheep, 
but cut every joint, and thus cook it. The Seid is then 
called in, who divides it by taking morsels of the flesh, 
folding them in pieces of bread, and distributing to each 
one present. To a woman in certain circumstances, a 
double portion is given. They never cut their mus¬ 
taches, but suffer them to grow and cover the mouth, 
and, when drinking, they strain the liquid through 
them. 

Their common name in the region is Nesouri, which 
I was assured, however, was only the appellation of their 
tribe. When their religion is spoken of, they are called 
Ali Illahi , a title which implies a belief in the divinity 
of Ali. Although this doctrine, of which I have given 
some account in the Introduction, is so prevalent in 
these regions as to be, according to common report, the 
belief of several entire tribes of Kurds, I could not 
ascertain that it was held by the people of whom I am 
now speaking. They hold, however, that there is always 
on earth an incarnation of Deity, and they have among 
them one, (perhaps the same that they call Seid,) whom 
they believe to be the present representative of Divinity 
among men. The English friend to whom I have before 
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alluded, and who had seen this individual, told me that 
he was a loose, merry fellow, very fond of wine and a 
jovial life. It was also his opinion, that their name of 
Ali Illahi was merely assumed as a cloak to hide their 
real character. If the accounts which I received of 
them be true, they are very far from practising Moham¬ 
medan abstinence from wine. They maintain as close 
a secrecy as possible respecting their religion, so that 
even those who have become most intimate with them 
have gained very little information upon the subject. 
Upon the whole, however, there can be little hesitation 
in classing them among those few remnants of the an¬ 
cient pagans of the country which are still to be found 
in Assyria and Mesopotamia. 

As we advanced beyond Kerrend, our way became 
more closely hemmed in by mountains, until, at length, 
we found ourselves in a narrow pass bordered by heights 
loftier and wilder than any we had yet seen since leaving 
Kermanshah. Some of them were bare, and presented 
the broken edges of the layers of which they were com¬ 
posed, in regular succession from their base to their 
summit. Others were covered with soil and bushes. 
Small trees were growing here and there along the bed 
of a little stream that murmured through the pass. One 
of them was a species of oak, which bore acorns from 
two to three inches in length. A good part of our day's 
journey lay through this'pass, the way being rendered 
difficult and tedious by the rocks and mud which ob¬ 
structed our passage. At length our course was sud¬ 
denly intercepted by high peaks rising before us in the 
very mouth of the gorge. Before I could discover how 
we were to get beyond them, we were ascending and 
winding among them by a path as tortuous as the trail 
of a snake. From the highest point which we reached 
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our descent was effected by a good road, evidently of 
ancient construction, built against the side of the moun¬ 
tain. 

The singular defile through which we had thus worked 
our way was, doubtless, no other than the Zagri Pylce, 
or the Median Gates of the Romans. It is well worthy 
of a name, inasmuch as it affords an easy passage through 
a line of mountains which stand as a great natural 
barrier between kingdoms. Without having made any 
considerable ascent or descent, except at the termination 
of the gorge, we had passed from Media into Assyria, from 
the Persian into the Arabian Irak, and by a path which 
had, doubtless, often been trodden by armies. 

Until to-day my strength and health had been improv¬ 
ing, but the exposure of yesterday had brought back 
some of the symptoms of my disorder, and I expected no 
improvement from being compelled to clamber over 
mountains to-day. The ride proved extremely painful, 
but I congratulated myself, on reaching the level country 
beyond, that I had passed the Zagros, and was fairly 
within the limits of Chaldea. My faithful Armenian, 
who had thus far been unwearied in his service, comforted 
me by the assurance that there were no more mountains 
before us, and that I should now enjoy a milder climate. 
After leaving the hills, we continued two hours through 
a cultivated valley, crossed a stream, called the Elvan, 
by a bridge, and entered the caravanserai of Serpoul 
before night. The chief place of the district is Zohab, 
about six miles farther to the north, where, the people 
informed me, are some remains of an ancient city. 

We were able to procure nothing at the caravanserai 
besides a few dates and a morsel of bread ; but the 
meanest fare has an excellent relish after a hard day’s 
ride. The people affirmed that everything had been 
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consumed by the army of Mantchour Khan, the Governor 
of Kermanshah, which was then in the neighbourhood. 

The prediction of Ibrahim, or Abraham, for so my 
new servant called himself, proved true. Soon after 
starting the next morning, 1 was obliged to throw off 
my cloak, which I had constantly worn since leaving 
Kermanshah. The husbandmen were abroad in the 
fields and singing at their work. I knew by this sign 
that they were Kurds. Between two and three miles 
from the caravanserai, we crossed a little stream running 
to the Elvan, whose water is said to possess a poisonous 
quality, derived, as the people suppose, from the wild 
fig-trees amidst which its fountain lies. About three 
miles beyond this, our guide pointed out a small artificial 
ridge crossing the road and running over the hills, which 
the inhabitants report to be the boundary between 
Turkey and Persia before the time of Nadir Shah. 
Close by were encamped, when we passed, the forces of 
Mantchour Khan. We had heard his cannon as we 
were coming through the pass the preceding day, and 
for some time supposed it be thunder. He was only 
ushering in the Bairam. The expedition in which he 
had been engaged was against the Gouran tribe of 
Kurds. The army of Persia is maintained chiefly by 
draughts upon the wandering and pastoral tribes, which 
furnish very efficient and hardy soldiers. The Gouranis 
had been wont to supply a quota of 2000 men. They 
had been ordered to Kermanshah in the spring, that 
they might accompany the Shah in his expedition against 
Herat. Before leaving the city on their march towards 
Tehran, they demanded the arrears of their pay already 
due. The Governor refused, but promised that they 
should receive it at the capital. Knowing the value of 
Persian promises, they turned about and marched off in 
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a body to their homes, and the Governor, after some 
delay, undertook an expedition for the purpose of punish¬ 
ing them. They had escaped towards Mendeli, where 
they imagine^ themselves in security. The Khan, 
however, soon discovered their lurking-place, and came 
upon them so suddenly that the men had barely time 
to escape upon their horses, leaving their property and 
women an easy prey to the conqueror, who, in the true 
style of Eastern warfare, seized them and carried them 
away. 

Our lodging-place for the night was at Kasr, a little 
village with a handsome caravanserai of stone, standing 
close by the ruins of Kasr-i Sherin. We had first come 
upon these remains some hours before reaching the 
village, at a place where our road was crossed by an old 
aqueduct, or rather a lacduct , according to the account 
which our muleteer gave of its former use, as intended to 
carry milk, instead of water, from the distant villages to 
the palace. The ruins of the Kasr-i Sherin, are the 
remains, as the people say, of two magnificent edifices 
built by the great Persian monarch Khosroes Parviz, as 
a retreat for himself and his most beloved spouse, Sherin. 
I need not enter into a description of the ruins, as they 
offer nothing, so far as I could discover in passing, more 
remarkable than parts of the walls of two buildings, 
and of another which encloses them, the whole con¬ 
structed of small blocks of stQne. There are also traces 
of some other buildings, which may have been the baths, 
&c., connected with the palace. 

As we arrived at the village an hour before sunset, I 
should have taken a stroll among the ruins, but my ill¬ 
ness had now returned with renewed strength, and 1 was 
glad to seek my couch as soon as we had dismounted. 
All the villages between Kermanshah and this place 
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had been Kurdish, this was Turkish. A Turk, whose 
speech was more like that of an Osmanlee than any I 
had heard since leaving Trebizond, received me into his 
house, and I felt as if I had found an honest man and a 
brother. He was a native of Turkey, but Fate, as he 
said, had thrown him here, and it was his destiny to 
live under the Shah. I showed him my Firman, which 
had never made its appearance before since we entered 
Persia. Great was his joy at the sight. He seized it, 
kissed it, put it to his forehead, and told me that, though 
no longer a subject of the Sultan, he would yield me his 
best services in obedience to it. He showed me, there¬ 
fore, every attention, gave me a corner where I could 
spread my carpet, provided an excellent supper for me, 
and showed a real anxiety to render me comfortable. 
Such a manifestation w T as so strange that it remains to 
this day one of the most deeply impressed reminiscences 
of my tour. I felt it, recorded it, and so have told it. 

The next day, which was the first of 1838, we had 
a quiet journey, but to me a very painful one. We met 
a band of one hundred and fifty pilgrims from Kerbela, 
but this had become so common an incident that I had 
almost ceased to notice it. A more unusual encounter 
was with a party of emigrating Kurds. They had with 
them all their possessions, and the ease with which they 
carried them showed how well adapted to each other 
are their domestic and their wandering habits. Their 
tent-poles were laden on donkeys, and on the top of 
each load was a single kettle, containing all the kitchen 
furniture of a family. Their black tent-cloths were 
neatly folded and bound on heifers, and upon these were 
perched the children and poultry. The men and women 
walked behind, and, at a considerable distance in the 
rear, followed the sheep and horses with their drivers. 
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Some of the low hills over which we passed were covered 
with fresli-springing grass, upon which numerous flocks, 
with their young, were feeding. It was now the season 
of yeaning, and the shepherds were carrying the new¬ 
born lambs in their arms, and gently leading those that 
were with young. 

The country, since leaving the mountains, had pre¬ 
sented an uneven and even hilly surface, for the most 
part bare and uninteresting. It was the outskirts of the 
great desert, which we were rapidly approaching. The 
village at which we spent the night of New Year’s day, 
was the first where date-trees appeared, but between 
this and Bagdad all the villages were marked by groves 
of them, their forests of long green leaves giving great 
relief to the bare and dreary aspect of the plain. 

This village, which bears the name of Haji Kara, is 
also the,first within the borders of Turkey, the line pass¬ 
ing within a few minutes’ ride of it on the northern 
side. Our course had turned again to the south-west, 
immediately after crossing the mountains, and from that 
point continued in a direct line to Bagdad. The appear¬ 
ance of the village would have made it very evident, 
without any other information, that we had passed the 
boundary. We saw no more of the busy and bustling 
Persian, in his straight close dress and lamb-skin cap, 
but all the men were grave and sedate, and moved with 
a slow step. They appeared, too, more heavily moulded, 
owing, perhaps, to their loose flowing cloaks, and ample 
white turbans. A little stream ran by the village, and 
there were wooden platforms projecting over it, where 
men could sit and smoke. I had seen nothing of the 
kind in Persia, while nothing is more common in Turkey. 
These little differences are what first strike the eye. 
In spite of my illness and dejected spirits, I was con- 
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siderably elated in observing the change, chiefly, I 
believe, because it afforded a visible and tangible evi¬ 
dence that I was advancing towards the end of my tour. 
At least, it was with much satisfaction that I put my 
black cap into the bag and placed the red fez on my 
head again; a change which I effected before we left 
Haji Kara. 
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Ere we start anew, good reader, on the soil of Turkey, 
let us pause and sit down here on the border-line, and 
consider whether anything that I had intended to say 
about Persia has been left unsaid ; for when we shall 
have once lost sight of its soil, we shall find enough in 
the present to occupy our attention, and little time or 
room for retrospective glances. Of manners, of habits, 
of government, of trade, and other common topics of 
interest, I never intended to say much, because others 
have said enough concerning them, and they are only 
secondary in my own design. My object has been a 
different one, and I have pursued it in my narrative as 
I have found fitting occasion and opportunity. Many 
topics I have touched but lightly, and others I have been 
fain to omit altogether. If I had not done so, something 
more important must have been neglected elsewhere. 
But now, as we look back from this boundary-line, and 
survey the whole field that we have trodden in the land 
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of the Shiahs, I can discern nothing of moment that I 
have left unnoticed, unless it bo that I have said nothing 
of that religious philosophy of the Persians wont to be 
called Sooffeeism. This, indeed, must not be left with¬ 
out a word, and I must say it now, or it will not be said 
at all. But I must speak briefly. 

Whence the term Sooffee is derived, I must confess I 
do not know; whether from a tribe in Arabia, among 
whom some aflirm that the founder of the sect origin¬ 
ated ; or from Sou , a village near Aleppo, and fee, in, 
(the village being one where they make such woollen 
and goat’s-hair garments as men of this sect are supposed 
to wear;) or from Al Soafee, a great Mohammedan 
Doctor of the third century of the Mussulman Era ; or 
from Saf which means order or rank (the Sooffees 
claiming to be pre-eminent in knowledge among religious 
men) ; or from Sophos , which in Greek means a sage ; 
or from Safa , signifying purity (a quality to which 
Sooffees make high pretensions) ; or from Soaf which 
means wool, and is supposed to allude to the garments 
from this material, worn by men who profess great 
sanctity, as Sooffees are supposed to do. The reader 
may take his choice among all these conjectures, but the 
last three have the most opinions in their favour, and the 
last more than the others*. 

The general ideas of the Sooffees respecting God are 
very similar to those of the Pythagorean philosophy. 
The radical principle of their system is the doctrine of 
the manifestation of the Infinite in the Finite, and the 
differences which are observable among their doctors are 
chiefly different explanations of the mode of this mani¬ 
festation. Thus, according to the theory of one or 
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another of these teachers, the Infinite is expressed in 
the Finite as a reflection from a mirror, or it is diffused 
through it as a higher life, or it is transferred to it, as 
when each individual soul is supposed to be a particle 
from the divine essence. In all these, the generic idea 
is still retained. Deity is in some way manifested in 
humanity, and the principal question is as to the mode 
of the manifestation. 

The common belief of the Sooffee is that every man 
is an incarnation of Deity, or that, at least, all are par¬ 
takers of the divine principle. This generic idea may, 
I believe, be traced in all their writings, and will be 
found to run through all their sects. It is the source, 
too, of most that is good and evil in the system. It 
tends to liberality, because a Sooffee regards every 
human being as a representative of Deity. 46 1 hold,” 
said one of them, when rebuked for his intimacy with 
Christians, 44 I hold that all men are of God, and are, 
therefore, pure. I regard none as unclean.” Another 
of its tendencies is to a laxness of morals; for it is, I 
believe, in this fundamental principle that many who 
profess to be Sooffees find a cover for the grossest delin¬ 
quencies of conduct. By holding all things to be from 
God, they break up the foundations of morality and 
religion, and declare good and evil, virtue and vice, to 
be alike of divine origin. In others, the very same 
belief assumes an entirely different aspect. Regarding 
themselves as the offspring of God, they insist upon the 
possibility and duty of reuniting ourselves to the divine 
essence from which we have sprung. The great means 
to this end is to abstract the soul from worldly things, 
and to absorb it in divine contemplation. This, in their 
view, takes the place of external worship, which they 
contemn as subjecting the soul to the bondage of arbi- 
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trary forms. They discourse largely and eloquently on 
the love of God, the dignity of virtue, and the divine 
pleasures of a union with the Deity. The Mesnevi 
their principal book, is full of the most impassioned 
sentiments of this kind, in no way inferior to the 
spiritual reveries of Christian recluses. 

It is their disregard of outward worship which makes 
them most obnoxious to rigid Mussulmans, and especially 
to the Mollahs, who easily perceive that their own influ¬ 
ence and office are endangered by such a doctrine. 

As my object in alluding to Sooffeeism is simply a 
practical one, I will not attempt to trace the origin of 
the philosophy to which it belongs. It is enough to 
say, that it is to be found in the Shastras of Ilindooism, 
in the ancient systems of Greece, especially in that 
already alluded to, in the old Arabian philosophers, who, 
perhaps, derived it from Greece, or more probably from 
India, and in some of the modern writings of Germany. 
The resemblance in the last-mentioned case is so great, 
that one may often read the meditations of a Sooffee, 
without being able to say whether they originated in 
the centre of Asia or in the middle of Europe. In both 
countries it is, probably, an outgrowth of the native 
mind. It is certainly so in Persia. I have called those 
who hold it a sect. But the term, I fear, will convey 
an incorrect impression. In truth, every Persian is a 
Sooffee ; for these religious vagaries which characterise 
the sect are the most natural modes of thought to a 
Persian mind. 

In speaking of a sect, therefore, I would be understood 
as alluding only to those who hold these sentiments as 
classified into a system, while, in fact, Persians generally 
have the elements of the philosophy floating in their 
minds as the natural production of their singularly 
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imaginative temperament, their love of the ideal, and 
their want of fixed principles, either in religion or in 
philosophy. It is impossible, therefore, to state the 
number of those who cherish the tenets of Sooffeism. 
For the most part, they do not appear as open sectarians, 
although they are to be found in every part of the 
empire, have their acknowledged head at Shiraz, and 
their chief men in all the principal cities. The Shah is 
supposed to belong to their party, although he is ex¬ 
tremely rigid in performing his religious duties. 

It has often been supposed that the liberality of senti¬ 
ment which is so strongly characteristic of Persians is a 
highly favourable indication with regard to efforts for 
their improvement. In one respect this is true, for it 
creates that accessibleness of which I have before spoken 
as a high and peculiar encouragement. But, on the 
other hand, it should be remembered that their liberality 
is not an independent love of the truth, but a general 
laxness of sentiment, which renders them indifferent 
alike to truth and error. It is a spirit of free-thinking, 
which casts them loose from Mohammedanism without 
bringing them any nearer to Christianity. It arises 
from their vanity, their imaginativeness, and, above all, 
from their want of principle, both in morals and in phi¬ 
losophy. This, I believe, is the greatest defect, as it is 
the most strongly marked trait, of the Persian character. 
By principle here, I refer not only to the everlasting 
foundations of moral rectitude, but to those great laws 
of reason which are either innate, or, at least, readily 
and universally understood. A Persian, although quick 
to apprehend, is slow to yield to conviction ; and this not 
from sobriety and caution, but from volatility and flighti¬ 
ness. His mind slips from beneath the hold of an argu¬ 
ment and starts off in another direction, without having 
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received any impression. It is this which renders con¬ 
troversy with him useless, and demands an immediate 
appeal to the conscience and the heart. Mirza Said 
Ali, the coadjutor of Martyn in the work of translating 
the New Testament, is still living at Shiraz, an old and 
respected man, though, in worldly circumstances, con¬ 
siderably reduced. Nearly thirty years have now passed 
away since that which he spent in the society of Martyn. 
He is still, as he then was, a professed inquirer for the 
truth, dissatisfied with his own religion, and unprepared 
to embrace Christianity; and yet he is doubtless more 
sincere in his desire for a settled faith than the thou¬ 
sands of his countrymen who are drifting idly about 
upon the fathomless and shoreless sea of a vainglorious 
scepticism. 

Here we leave Persia. As we went out of Haji Kara, 
we crossed the Elvan, which we had already crossed at 
Serpoul, and touched at Kasr-i Sherin. Close upon the 
opposite side is Khanakee, a larger village than Haji 
Kara. I may here say that all the villages between 
Kermanshali and the boundary of Persia were hamlets 
of the meanest kind, erected only for the service of the 
caravanserais around or near which they stand. On 
entering Turkey, the change was very apparent. Haji 
Kara was a village of 500 inhabitants, and had a little 
bazar of its own. Its people were better dressed, and in 
every way more respectable. Most of the villages be¬ 
tween this and Bagdad were large and thriving, con¬ 
taining populations varying from 500 to 2000 souls. 

The face of the country assumed, at the same point, 
a more level and desert-like appearance. From Haji 
Kara to Bagdad, a distance of about 100 miles, was one 
continuous plain, unbroken by any considerable elevation, 
excepting a low range of hills which we passed the same 
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day that we left Haji Kara, and the Hamrin Hills, 
which we crossed the next day. 

I travelled from stage to stage with extreme difficulty. 
Soon after leaving Haji Kara, we were met by a party 
of Kurds well mounted and armed to the teeth. The 
muleteer at once pronounced them robbers, and the 
manner in which they accosted us served only to con¬ 
firm the suspicion. They insisted upon knowing what 
property we had upon our horses and about our persons, 
and put many other questions to us that honest men 
should not ask. They then left us, rode on in advance, 
and were soon out of sight. Presently we passed them 
again, drawn up by the side of the road. We went by 
with very sober faces, fully expecting an attack ; but 
they did not move nor utter a word. We proceeded 
slowly until we were out of their sight, when the mule¬ 
teer, who always directed our rate of travelling, gave 
notice that we must run for it. I was in a poor condi¬ 
tion for running, but in a still worse one for defending 
myself; so I submitted, and we moved forward at a 
brisk pace. I had already given up my saddle to Mo¬ 
hammed Ali, and taken his place on one of the baggage- 
horses. Here I was not compelled to sit erect, (which I 
had not strength sufficient to do,) b.ut the jolting of our 
rapid march was intolerable, and produced such ex¬ 
cruciating pains, that I went on, involuntarily emitting 
a groan with every step of my horse. Thus we con¬ 
tinued until we reached the summit of the hills before 
us, when, on looking back, we could see nothing of our 
pursuers. The muleteer, who had been quite beside 
himself with fear, now assumed a more intrepid air, fired 
off his pistol in defiance, and rode down the hill, singing 
as he rode. We were soon at Kasr Abad, where we 
were but just fairly settled when the Kurds came into 
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the village. We now found that our labour had indeed 
been only vanity and vexation of spirit; for they proved, 
upon inquiry, to be servants of the Pasha of Bagdad, 
sent out, in company with a Kavass, to receive the 
annual taxes of the villages, and, for aught that we 
could say to the contrary, as honest men as ourselves. 

The incident, however, had so wrought upon the 
imagination of the muleteer, that he insisted peremp¬ 
torily on travelling by night with a caravan. Notwith¬ 
standing his engagement at Kermanshah, he had been 
labouring all the way to violate it, and now sent a mes¬ 
sage to my lodgings, to the effect that, if I would not 
travel by night, he would go on without me. This 
message I refused to receive. Another soon came, in 
more respectful terms, representing that he was running 
great risks in travelling by day, that I might deem it 
of little importance if I was robbed of all my baggage, 
which was not, perhaps, worth ten tomans, (five pounds 
sterling,) but that he could not so well afford to lose his 
four horses, each one of which was worth sixty tomans, 
(<£30 !) To this I yielded, or rather to his importu¬ 
nities, which, I thought, if continued, would prove a 
greater annoyance than travelling by night. 

We started soon .after midnight in company with a 
large caravan. It was a memorable night. I thought 
that I had never before known what pain was. Every 
part of my body, every fibre and nerve, seemed the seat 
of unutterable torture. No one paid any regard to me, 
or even spoke to me. Nor was it of any use. I was as 
comfortably provided for as circumstances would permit. 
My great Turkish bags, as they hung, one upon each 
side of a horse, on a level with his back, formed a broad 
surface where I could recline with tolerable comfort, so 
long as the animal beneath stood still. But as soon 
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as he began to move, arrows of pain began to dart 
through my limbs. Every step increased it, until it 
became an agony that I could not endure. I uttered, 
almost involuntarily, a prayer for death, and then, recol¬ 
lecting myself, asked for patience. In this condition we 
crossed the Hamrin Hills, and, though only 200 feet 
high, they seemed like Andes to me. Day had now 
broken, and we could see Shehri Van on the plain below. 

I had never appreciated, until I commenced travel¬ 
ling over these boundless levels, how justly the camel is 
called the Ship of the Desert The plain itself along the 
horizon assumes the appearance of the sea, the mind is 
affected with the same undefined impression of vastness 
and infinity as when looking over the measureless sur¬ 
face of the ocean, and, what is more to my present pur¬ 
pose, the eye is deceived in the same manner in judging 
of distances. From the hill-top, Shehri Van appeared 
close at our feet. We descended and moved an hour 
over the plain. My eye was incessantly fixed upon it, 
and never did a poor mariner long for his haven more 
intensely than I longed to be among those date-groves 
—the only green and cheering object all around. For 
three long hours, as it seemed to me, we travelled on 
before we reached the village, while, at the farthest, it 
had not appeared more than half an hour distant. It 
seemed to be a miserable place after we had entered it, 
but that may have been all in my own feelings. The 
people said there were ruins near by, but I could not 
visit them. I conjectured that there might, formerly, 
have been a large place in the vicinity, which had given 
its name to the present village. 

We spent the day there and started at nine in the 
evening. My good Armenian had improved my couch 
a little, by placing a pillow upon it. It was so eomfort- 
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able, indeed, that I fell asleep. I know not how long 
my nap lasted, but when I awoke I was alone. I looked 
up at the sky; it seemed to me that I was going towards 
Kermanshah. Although the night was as still as death, 
I could hear no trampling of horses, nor jingling of bells, 
the only music which a caravan makes at night. The 
thought struck me that my mule had fallen behind the 
caravan, and, missing its companions, had turned back 
and was on its way to Persia. I managed, as well as I 
could without reins, to put him about again, and march 
in the other direction. Soon I heard the sound of bells, 
which announced the approach of a caravan. A cara¬ 
van from Bagdad! I thought to myself. As we met, I 
called aloud to ask whether they had met another cara¬ 
van during the night. A familiar voice answered from 
amidst the crowd, and some one approached me. It 
was Abraham. I was glad to see him, supposing that 
he had missed me, and was returning with this caravan 
in search of me. I asked some questions accordingly, 
but he did not understand, and, on explaining, it ap¬ 
peared, that this was the caravan with which I was 
travelling, that my mule, instead of falling behind, had 
marched forward; my attendants, supposing me to be 
somewhere in the company, had made no inquiry for 
me, and I had myself made a mistake in reading the 
stars, a mistake which might have proved an unpleasant 
one, if, as would have been no strange thing on such a 
desert, I had missed the caravan in returning. The 
false impression, however, had taken so deep hold of 
my mind, that I could not get rid of it until the sun rose 
out of the desert, and I saw where the east was, when 
the rest of the cardinal points came into their right 
places. 

The night was cold enough to freeze water in the little 
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pools through which we waded. Soon after sunrise, we 
passed through the very large village of Bakouba and 
came to the Diala, which we crossed by a ferry. A 
multitude of pilgrims were crowding for a passage. 
There was only one boat, which was moved across by 
the slow process of running along a line, while hun¬ 
dreds of passengers were waiting to be transported. 
I was now unable to stand, and Abraham, spreading 
my cloak in the sun, and taking me from my mule, laid 
me upon it. We waited two full hours, when, finding 
the crowd fill up as fast as it diminished, we made an 
attempt to get on board. Abraham took me in his 
arms and descended the steep bank towards the boat. 
Some of the pilgrims improved the opportunity to make 
sport of me. Abraham bore it for a while, but when he 
saw their impudence increasing with their impunity, he 
laid me down upon the bank, seized my Tatar whip, and 
began to deal it manfully to the right and left. The 
administration had its desired effect. Abraham re¬ 
sumed his burden, and went on board without any 
farther insult. 

The charge to each passenger was one sahib-kran, 
or about Is. sterling — a tax of which the Persian 
pilgrims make great complaint. Mohammed Ali showed 
the only spirit on the occasion that he had manifested 
since leaving Kermanshah. He informed the ferry¬ 
man that I was the British Ambassador, and insisted 
on the fare being remitted for me and my two servants 
in honour of my rank. The boatman assented, and we 
paid nothing. I need not say, however, that the trick 
was kept from me until we reached Bagdad, where in 
settling accounts with Abraham and Mohammed Ali, 
I found that they charged nothing for the ferry, and 
consequently the whole story came out. 
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We stopped at a khan just across the river, and, as 
it was late when we arrived, I determined to stay there 
till the next day, instead of leaving with the caravan at 
night. Abraham laid me upon a carpet in the stable, 
where I remained until he put me upon the mule again 
the next morning. Soon after we started, I was sur¬ 
prised by the sight of what appeared to be a river before 
us; and, as we advanced, was still more surprised at the 
slowness with which we approached it. The deception 
continued more than half an hour, before I discovered 
that it was the mirage of the desert. The delusion 
was perfect. It seemed like a very large stream, about 
three miles distant, and every slight inequality in the 
level of the desert appeared like an island rising above 
its surface. While we were still, according to the esti¬ 
mate of our muleteer, about twenty miles distant from 
the city, the tops of its minarets and date-trees peered 
above the horizon, like the first sight of the upper spars 
of a ship at sea. As we drew near, the walls gradually 
rose to view. The mirage receded as we advanced, 
until, at length, while we were still some miles distant, 
minarets and trees and walls appeared to be floating in 
the illusive stream. Mohammed, to whom such sights 
must have been familiar, draws from them one of the 
finest similes in the Koran. 44 As to the unbelievers, 
their works are like the vapour in the plain, which the 
thirsty traveller thinketh to be water, until, when he 
cometh thereto, he findeth it to be nothing*. 11 

Just before entering the city, I left the mule and got 
upon my horse again, lest my forlorn appearance might 
attract to 6 much attention. The officers of customs 
stopped me at the gate, and demanded a present for 
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not examining my baggage, although, in truth, they 
had no right to open it. As it was now past sunset, 
I ordered the muleteer to drive to the first khan, where 
I soon dismounted and went to rest, deeply grateful 
that I was safe at last in the City of the Caliphs. 
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I rose, the first morning at Bagdad, greatly refreshed 
by sleep, and not a little exhilarated in spirit at the pro¬ 
spect of not being compelled to mount upon a mule and 
pursue a painful day’s journey over a wearisome plain. 
Before I was dressed, the physician of the British Resi¬ 
dency, Dr. Ross, came to my room, having been informed 
that a foreigner had arrived at the khan ill. For once 
I was glad to see a doctor; and it was still more grateful, 
though at first a little startling, to hear the sound of 
English, of which I had not heard so much as a word, 
unless it might be of my own soliloquizing, for the space 
of two months. 

I was able to call at the Residency the same forenoon 
and deliver my letters. Col. Taylor, the British Resi¬ 
dent, received me cordially; it was only the first of many 
acts of kindness never, I trust, to be forgotten. I be- 
c ame an inmateof the Residency, and needed only health 
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and spirits to make me entirely comfortable and happy. 
The party at the house happened at the time to be large. 
Besides the family of Col. T. and three other gentlemen 
connected with the Residency or with the British ser¬ 
vice in Mesopotamia, there was an officer of the Indian 
service, an English amateur artist, another of the same 
profession, with his lady, from Germany, besides an 
English lady with her brother, who had lately arrived 
from England. The German artist and his wife had 
come from Trebizond, by way of Persia, and had reached 
Bagdad by the same route that I had followed. The 
last-named party had come by way of Diarbekir and 
Mossoul, by which I afterwards continued my journey 
to Constantinople. All, excepting myself, were going 
to India; and before I left, the last of them had departed, 
having descended the Tigris in the river-boats to Busra*, 
where, or at Bushire, they expected to take passage for 
Bombay. In such society I should soon have forgotten 
the hardships of the way, if I had not had an incessant 
memento of them in my still enfeebled health, which, 
moreover, quite incapacitated me for enjoying my new 
blessings, and thus rendered them, in some sense, like 
the pleasures of Tantalus. However, the month spent 
at Bagdad now appears, in the past, like a rich oasis in 
the lonely desert of my solitary wanderings. 

With what feelings had I not contemplated the pros¬ 
pect of standing in the glorious city of the East, of which 
my recollections ran back to the days of my childhood, 
when I had pored over the wonderful tales of caliphs 
and genii and enchantments, in that vade mecum of the 

* This word, often written Bassora, is pronounced in two syllables, 
and the u not according to the general rule of pronunciation which I 
have followed in my orthography of Eastern names, but short, like the 
same letter in our English word bustle. 
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boys library, the Arabian Nights Entertainments ! 
How had it been associated, too, with my later studies, 
and with what ardour had I cherished the hope of sur¬ 
veying Islamism in this once proud city of its reign, 
whose common appellation, in the days of its glory, had 
been, “ The City of Peace and the Tower of the Saints 
And even now that the heat of desire and the enthusiasm 
of imagination have given place to the sober realities of 
memory, my mind almost revolts from the thought of 
bringing down the same feelings, cherished, perchance, 
in the heart of my reader, to the dry details of statistics. 
Yet so it must needs be. 

The traces of the ancient glory of this renowned seat 
of the Caliphs are still, indeed, visible, but they are the 
traces of a glory that is past. The proud temples of 
former days are gone, the far-famed retreats of learning 
have long since been deserted. They are now, for the 
most part, in ruins, or have entirely passed away. The 
celebrated medresseh of the Caliph Mostanser still stands 
at the eastern extremity of the bridge across the Tigris, 
and a broad inscription upon its walls still informs the 
traveller that it was erected in the year 630 of the Hijreh, 
or about the middle of the thirteenth century of the 
Christian era. But it is no longer a sanctuary of learning. 
Its noble array of professors and its throng of students 
have*departed, and the edifice itself is now desecrated to 
the ignoble use of a custom-house. The great convent 
of dervishes founded by Abdul Kadir, though still occu¬ 
pied, has been partly destroyed by an inundation, and 
probably will never be repaired. This I have upon the 
testimony of others, for I did not myself visit it. 

The present number of mosques is about fifty, and 
many of these are in so ruinous a condition that prayer 
is no longer offered in them. The endowments of such 
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have been seized upon by government, and sacrilegiously 
appropriated to its own use, while of others it has made 
itself the administrator, thus having the control of their 
revenues and disbursing for their support only so much 
as it pleases. In some instances it has curtailed several 
of their endowed offices, and retained the salaries for its 
own purposes. Such acts, practised by the civil ruler 
and endured by the Mussulmans, only serve to show to 
what degradation the religion has fallen. 

But in no respect has Bagdad more remarkably de¬ 
clined from its ancient condition than in the state of its 
medressehs. I could not ascertain their exact number, 
as, for reasons hereafter to be mentioned, it was difficult 
to obtain correct statistical information of this kind. 
But I was able to learn something respecting the state 
of learning in them, and the manner in which they are 
conducted. In general, each college has only one pro¬ 
fessor, who has the whole duty of government and 
instruction. He receives his salary from the Pasha, 
and devotes such time to the duties of his office as he 
pleases. As the government has become the adminis¬ 
trator of the revenue and the guardian of the colleges, 
no adequate effort is made to keep the ranks of the 
professors full, but on the contrary, their number has 
been curtailed, and their salaries reduced. There is no 
regularity or system in the discipline or instruction of 
the institutions. A lecture is followed by four or five 
days of idleness; and of all the professors in the city, 
not more than six are competent to instruct in the 
higher departments of Mussulman learning. Formerly 
the students were, in part at least, permanent residents 
in the medressehs, and received, as is common in other 
parts of Turkey, a daily allowance for their support. 
Now the allowance is withdrawn, and of course their 
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number is greatly reduced. They do not reside in the 
colleges, and a great part of them are not regular in 
their attendance upon instruction. Many of them 
indeed have other trades or professions, which they 
leave for an hour, to hear an occasional lecture. Such 
a state of things cannot I think find its parallel in any 
other city of the empire. It arises, doubtless, in the 
present instance from the illegal usurpation of govern¬ 
ment, which has taken the administration out of the 
proper hands, and cares for little but to appropriate to 
its own use as much of the revenues as it can find any 
pretext for retaining. 

It was chiefly at Bagdad that I made inquiries re¬ 
specting the four great sects of the Sunnites to which I 
have alluded in the Introduction *, expecting, from the 
variety of the population, that the differences between 
them might be more distinctly marked than elsewhere. 
As is everywhere true in Turkey, the mass of the Mus¬ 
sulmans are Hanifites. The followers of Malek are but 
few, and are altogether Arabs from Nejd. The Kurds 
in the city are Shafcites, as, I have been assured, are all 
the Kurds of the order of the Sunneh. A few among 
the common population are disciples of Hanbal. The 
Shiahs, who are numerous in the city, are chiefly Persian 
residents, but many among the Arabs also are of this 
persuasion—a fact which derives peculiar interest from 
the consideration that the Arabs were at the first the 
most faithful adherents of Ali. 

This sect have a Mushtehed resident in Bagdad—a 
kind of spiritual legate, as it would seem, to this region, 
of all on earth most dear to a Shiah. It was at Ivoufah, 
which stood where the Euphrates and Tigris mingle 


* See vol. i. p, 49. 
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their waters, that Ali established his seat of government. 
It was in this region that he lost his life by the hands of 
an assassin. It was here that the great struggle between 
the contending factions continued to rage for centuries 
after his death. It was here that many of his house fell 
victims to this dire contention. It was this soil which 
drank their blood, and now covers their remains. Hence 
it is holy ground in the eyes of Persians. They revere 
it almost equally with the sacred soil of Mecca. Hither 
they come on pilgrimages to the tombs of the martyrs, 
and bring with them their coffined dead, to lay them in 
the same earth which covers the bones of those whose 
memory they cherish with a deep though superstitious 
enthusiasm. 

There are in particular four places to which the 
pilgrims resort. The principal and most frequented is 
Kerbela, or Meshed Hossein, where they pretend that 
Hossein, the second son of Ali, was buried. Near this 
is Meshed Ali, which they affirm to be the resting-place 
of the caliph from whom their sect derives its origin; 
but it is more than probable that his remains do not 
repose there. Next is Kathem, or Kazmin, distant 
only about three miles from the centre of Bagdad. 
Here is the mausoleum of the seventh Imam, Mousa 
el Kathem, or the Patient, who was put to death by 
one of the caliphs on suspicion of being engaged in a 
conspiracy against his throne. A splendid mosque has 
been raised on the spot, and others hardly less magni¬ 
ficent at Kerbela and Meshed Ali. The fourth place 
of pilgrimage is, if I was rightly informed, a cave not 
far from Bagdad, where the twelfth Imam, as was nar¬ 
rated in the Introduction, (p. 33,) mysteriously dis¬ 
appeared. 

The mosques at the first three places mentioned have 
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been enriched, to a wonderful degree, by the gifts of 
pilgrims, and costly presents from India and Persia. 
That at Kerbela, however, was stripped of all its trea¬ 
sures by the Wahabees, while that of Meshed Ali was 
emptied by the Pasha of Bagdad to save it from the 
same fate. Perhaps, however, it has met with no better 
a one, in that its riches have fallen into the hands of a 
Turkish ruler instead of the lawless plunderers of the 
desert, for, although the fear of the Wahabees has long 
since passed away, I could not learn that any movement 
had been made towards restoring the treasures to their 
former place. They may, however, be replaced in 
another way, if such events as one that happened in 
Bagdad during my visit, are of frequent occurrence. In 
January, an offering from an Indian Prince, recently, as 
it was reported, converted to Mohammedanism, arrived 
in the city. It was a pavilion, intended to cover the 
tomb of Hossem at Kerbela. It consisted of a canopy 
of cloth covered with emeralds, and sustained by four 
pillars of solid gold set with diamonds. Between the 
pillars hung festoons of the fairest pearls. I heard its 
value estimated at J?21,500. 

We turn now to dervishes, another kind of devotees 
very common in Bagdad. Time would fail me to say 
the half about them that I find scattered in my notes. 
Every reader must have heard of the principal order 
among them, called Mevlevi , a term which has commonly 
been anglicised under one of the three sobriquets, Turn¬ 
ing, Whirling, or Dancing. These are the best known 
at Constantinople, where any one, Mussulman or Chris¬ 
tian, may see them turn, whirl, or dance, every Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday, with music accompany¬ 
ing, and a prayer following, the exercise. This, however, 
is only one of many orders in Constantinople, and which 
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may also be found scattered in different parts of the 
empire. 

They differ from each other as the various monastic 
orders in the Church of Rome differ. Each* has its own 
founder, its own institution, and its own garb. They 
arose, too, in a manner which preserves the parallel one 
degree farther. The word dervish, if I mistake not, is 
a Persian word, meaning threshold , whence, by a meta¬ 
phorical transition, it comes to denote humility, which 
is supposed to be the distinguishing quality of those who 
assume the name. It was not an original institution of 
Mohammedanism, as monasticism is not of Christianity, 
but, like the latter, sprung up in subsequent ages. Nor 
did it come at once into existence, but gradually deve¬ 
loped itself, and gradually became attached to the system 
of Islamism. Still it is not, at the present day, nor has 
it ever been, considered an essential part, or a necessary 
adjunct, of the religion. Religious men, professing 
great sanctity of life and austerity of manners, retired 
from the world and founded the different orders which 
bear their names, and gave them written institutions. 
They have each their head, or chief, who is the successor 
of the founder, and their orders were originally extended 
by sending Sheikhs to different towns, where they 
established branches. They have their Tekkehs , or 
Convents, but these are numerous only in Constanti¬ 
nople. In Bagdad there are but two, although there 
are dervishes of five different orders in the city. Their 
convents are endowed, but, in many instances, gross 
corruption prevails in the administration of the revenues. 
Some of the dervishes live in the convents, and others 
at home. In most, if not all, the orders, they may be 
married, and are allowed to pursue the common avoca¬ 
tions of the world. Great numbers are enrolled upon 
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their registers, who do not wear the costumes of the. 
order, nor are present at their worship. Some permit 
even the inmates of the convents to pursue worldly 
occupations, but this is not common. They may, how¬ 
ever, at any moment, leave the order, and return to the 
world. 

The chief distinction in the costumes of the different 
orders is in the head-dress, and sometimes it is the 
only mark by which they are distinguished from one 
another. They generally wear beards, when they are 
old enough to have them, for males of all ages are 
admitted. 

Several of the orders have public exercises, at stated 
times, and many, in private, give themselves to fasting 
and penance. The general idea which runs through 
their worship is that of producing and exhibiting divine 
inspiration. This is effected by various strange and often 
grotesque movements. In the case of the Mevlevi, it is 
by an incessant turning for several minutes together; 
in that of the Sadis, whom travellers sometimes call the 
Howling, and sometimes the Grunting, Dervishes, it is 
by the quick and long-continued repetition of one or two 
of the names of God, which are uttered with a sudden 
explosion of the voice that sounds enough like a grunt. 
The utterance is accompanied with a violent motion of 
the body to and fro, which increases gradually, the voice 
all the while becoming more loud and sudden, until the 
man is wrought up to a holy frenzy, jerks his head with 
a violence that, it would seem, must dislocate the neck, 
breaks forth into perspiration, and, as I have witnessed 
in several instances, at last throws himself upon the 
floor, rolls up like a ball, and turns over and over to the 
end of the room. Here he lies as dead, until the Sheikh 
comes to him, and rubs his hand over his face and 
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breast; when signs of life begin to appear, a violent 
shudder commences in his limbs, he foams at the mouth, 
breathes hard, and growls horribly. All at length 
passes away, he takes his place in the line with the 
other worshippers, and re-commences the same ludicrous 
pantomime. 

The performances of another sect I witnessed at 
Bagdad. They assemble on Fridays, in a small open 
square, which was overlooked by the terraces of the 
Residency. A little circle of spectators was formed, and 
the service began with a prayer by an Imam, standing 
in the centre. This ended, a row of players beat their 
small drums, and the exercises commenced. First there 
stepped into the circle a man, bareheaded and naked 
from the waist upward. He carried in his hands two 
irons, in the shape of cows' horns. Another followed, 
with the upper part of his person exposed like the first, 
but carrying a sword in his right hand. A third bore 
two rods of iron, sharpened, like the horns, at one end, 
and terminated, at the other, by ^wooden balls. These 
revolved upon the rods, and, as they revolved, little bits 
of iron which hung about them, swung out, and bristled 
on every side. As the music played, these devotees 
became excited, or, as they would say, inspired. They 
began to dance. The first struck the sharp ends of the 
horns with great apparent violence into his side. The 
second seized the blade of his sword with his left hand, 
holding the handle in the right, and beat the edge with 
all his might against his stomach. The third brandished 
his rods, made the balls revolve, and then struck the 
projecting irons with great violence against his temples 
and eyes. He would then thrust the pointed extremi¬ 
ties of the rods into his cheeks, and walk about with the 
balls elevated in the air. 
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After the man with the sword had beat himself for a 
few minutes, he pressed the weapon upon his stomach 
with great force, and, at the same time, stooping for¬ 
ward, the flesh closed over it* so that he appeared, as he 
pretended to be, half cut in two. In this posture he 
advanced to an Imam seated in the circle, who laid hold 
of it by the two extremities and carefully drew it out, 
the worshipper, at the same time, gradually straight¬ 
ening himself, and presenting, when he was again erect, 
a body entirely uninjured, while, all the time, the people 
stared and gazed and wondered. During the perform¬ 
ance of these juggleries, they cried out with each blow, 
Allah, while the officiating Imam ever and anon called, 
at the top of his voice, to the people to pray to the 
prophet. The solution of the whole was that these 
pretenders professed to be inspired with divine fury, 
whilst their sanctity rendered them invulnerable. God 
and the prophet were invoked to save them from harm, 
of which, in truth, there was no danger, as the sword 
had no edge and the other instruments no points, and 
they took care, in using them, that the force of the blow 
should be arrested just as it reached the body. 

It is no matter for surprise that such gross supersti¬ 
tions should be regarded by many serious and devout 
Mussulmans with deep aversion, especially by the Oulema 
and the regular officers of religion, who look upon the 
institution as a departure from the rigid simplicity of 
Islamism. Some of the practices which it sanctions are 
even repugnant to the principles of the religion, and the 
private habits of some of the orders are very far from 
indicating any peculiar sanctity of character. The 
reader of the Arabian Nights will remember the Calen¬ 
ders who supped with Zobeide. The same order still 
exists, and its reputation does not improve with time. 
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I have elsewhere alluded to the Bektashis. They have 
been suppressed, at least in Constantinople, on account 
of the great friendship which they entertained for the 
Janissaries. The historiographer of the late Sultan, in 
his history of the destruction of the Janissaries, records 
that, when their convents in the capital were searched, 
there were found in them jars of wine, stopped with 
leaves of the Koran. 

Yet, by the common people, the institution of der¬ 
vishes appears to be generally respected, and many of 
the Sheikhs, or Heads of the convents, possess a high 
reputation for sanctity, and are regarded with a vene¬ 
ration akin to that which the holy men of Persia enjoy. 
I have always found these men remarkably urbane and 
cheerful in their dispositions, especially among the Mev- 
levis. One of them, at Constantinople, was said to be 
a great favourite of the Sultan, who was known to 
attend occasionally the public exercises at his convent. 
Generally the dervishes of Turkey do not practise men¬ 
dicity, in which respect, as in most others, they differ 
widely from the dervishes of Persia and other countries 
east of the Tigris. One of their orders, however, is 
founded entirely upon the principle of living by charity. 
Yet even these are rather superior to the wandering 
4ervishes of Persia, who live chiefly by trickery and fraud. 
Many of this latter sort were to be seen in the streets 
of Bagdad. They had come from Afghanistan and 
Bokhara, and might be seen in their strange caps, with 
their hair dishevelled and their bodies covered with rags 
and filth, marching through the bazars to a doleful 
song, and soliciting charity from the passengers. 

Bagdad is situated upon both banks of the Tigris, but 
the principal part of the city is on the eastern side. 
The two are united by a rude bridge of boats, which 
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being the only thoroughfare between them, is constantly 
thronged with foot-passengers and beasts of burden. 
The western portion has its own bazars and mosques, 
and forms by itself a considerable town. A little be¬ 
yond the walls on this side stands the tomb of Zobeide, 
the favourite wife of the Caliph Haroun al Reshid. It 
is a small circular building, with a conical summit; and 
though a mere ruin, still retains some vestiges of its 
former beauty. Within are traces of several other 
graves besides that of the heroine. The base of the cone 
being smaller than the circumference of the building,- 
leaves room for a narrow terrace, to which the visiter 
can mount by a flight of stairs in the interior, and enjoy 
an extensive view of the surrounding country. On one 
side is the town concealed by its gardens of date-trees. 
On another are seen the gilded dome and the four 
minarets of the great mosque of Kazmin, while behind, 
on the horizon of the desert, rises the pile of Aggerkuf, 
a tall mass of sun-dried brick, which Niebuhr*, very 
plausibly conjectures to have been the site of a. royal 
kioshk, or summer-house. 

The position of the city upon the level banks of the 
river prevents any good view of it from without. It is 
surrounded by a strong wall of earth, which was con¬ 
siderably injured in a recent assault upon the city, of 
which I shall speak by and by. The houses are built 
almost solely of kiln-burned brick, which, however, in¬ 
stead of being red, are of a light yellowish hue, that has, 
when fresh, an agreeable appearance. This style of 
building gives the city a much more pleasing aspect 
than the muddy colour of Persian towns, and is, indeed, 
equal to anything in Turkey. As common, however, 
in Oriental cities, those of the Osmanlees excepted, 

* Voyage en Arabie, Tome Second, 249. 
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nothing is seen in the streets but naked walls. The 
roofs of the houses are flat, and afford a pleasant retreat 
from the bustle and dirt of the highways. The town, 
when viewed from the highest of them' presents on 
every side a long succession of brick walls, interspersed 
here and there with the broad-topped date and the 
minarets of the mosques. The western part, when 
surveyed from the opposite side, seems like a vast forest 
of date-trees, so completely are the buildings concealed 
among them. 

The bazars — the glory of an Eastern city—are, of 
all those which I have seen, second only to Constanti¬ 
nople. The principal parts are occupied by the cloth- 
merchants. These are of brick and vaulted, and present 
a good appearance, though offering little of the display 
which a traveller is ready to expect in so famous a city. 
Most of the other bazars, though very extensive, are 
common in appearance and structure. Large portions 
of them are in a dilapidated state. Here and there may 
be seen a fallen arch, or a long range of shops, with no 
other roof than mats laid upon rafters and covered with 
earth. 

In the costume, habits, and manners of the people, 
there is less of difference from the common features of a 
Turkish town than I had anticipated. The half-Euro¬ 
pean dress of the soldiers, mingled with the broad robes 
and ample turbans of the old class, the coffee-houses, 
with their seats outside, and their little companies of 
loungers meditating or talking over the water-pipe and 
the tchibouk; the large heavy forms, the sedate aspect 
and the slow motion of the Mussulman, are the same 
as one sees everywhere. The street-dress of the female 
is something different. It consists of a dark blue cloak, 
of a material corresponding to the quality of the wearer. 
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The finest are of silk inwrought with gold on the borders. 
The face is hidden, rather than veiled, by a covering of 
horse-hair cloth, which projects stiffly from the forehead, 
at an angle of about forty-five degrees, thus permitting 
the eyes beneath to see the ground several paces in 
advance, without allowing the passer-by to discover any 
part of the face. The upper edge of the veil lies beneath 
that of the cloak, which is drawn over the top of the 
head nearly to the forehead ; and is sometimes worn 
without the veil, in which case, it is brought together so 
as to cover everything excepting one eye. The women, 
especially among the lower classes, wear very commonly 
ornaments in the nose, which does not appear so con¬ 
venient a place as the ears, because they are more in 
danger of interfering with the mouth. 

The children that I saw in the streets appeared to 
me squalid and unhealthy, and their faces were often 
disfigured by the unsightly date-mark. This singular 
defect arises from a sore, which at first appears as a 
pimple on the skin, but afterwards forms and discharges 
successive scabs. It continues sometimes months, and 
even a year; and, when it is healed, leaves a scar which 
greatly disfigures the face, if the sore happens to form 
there. I could not discover its cause, nor whether its 
name is given it because it has anything to do with 
dates. It is peculiar to the country, and, if I am rightly 
informed, is common in the places on the Western bor¬ 
der of the desert, in the Northern part of Syria. A 
foreigner who resides long in the city never escapes it; 
but he is subject to it only once, and sometimes it does 
not appear till months have elapsed after his arrival. 
Animals, as well as men, are exposed to it. 

In many respects, former descriptions of Bagdad are 
inapplicable now, a single calamity, of recent occurrence. 
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having wrought changes which the ordinary lapse of 
many years could not have produced. In the fall of 
1831 the city was visited by the plague, which, in the 
short space of a few months, swept off, according to the 
estimate of the British Resident, two-thirds of the popu¬ 
lation. The desolation was described as dreadful be¬ 
yond the power of words to portray, or the imagination 
to conceive. Business was suspended. The bazars 
and streets were deserted. None were found to bury the 
dead, and the last survivors of whole families stood at 
their doors and cursed the solitary passenger who now 
and then went by, for living while all their friends were 
dead. 

At this time, or soon after, probably in the following 
spring, another calamity befel the devoted city. The 
river suddenly rose to an extraordinary height, overflowed 
its banks, and inundated the country for many miles 
around. Houses bordering upon the stream were under¬ 
mined and ruined. So sudden and rapid was the rise, 
that many lives were lost, and, to this day, skeletons are 
found, in digging the gardens near the river. 

To these calamities was superadded a scarcity of pro¬ 
visions, which increased, in a wonderful degree, the dis¬ 
tresses of the inhabitants, and threatened the whole 
population with famine. The changes which these re¬ 
verses effected were proportioned to the cause. Not 
only was the city, in good part, depopulated, but every¬ 
thing was thrown out of its accustomed course. Med- 
ressehs were left without professors, mosques without 
their Imams, and the altars of Christianity without 
ministers. The former splendour of the court was swept 
away, and the whole city became the melancholy abode 
of a diminished and bereaved population. 
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BAGDAD. 

POPULATION—EXPLANATION OF NATIONAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL NAMES— 

THE CHRISTIANS OF BAGDAD-PATRIARCHS-DIVISION OF THE NESTORIAN 

CHURCH — JEWS—LANGUAGES OF BAGDAD-BOOK-STALLS—CLIMATE- 

PRODUCTIONS—GARDEN OF THE BRITISH RESIDENCY—COMMUNICATION 

"WITH EUROPE—EUPHRATES EXPEDITION-TRADE OF BAGDAD—RIVER 

BOATS-CIRCULAR BOATS—THE TIGRIS-THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT- 

BANISHMENT OF PASHAS—WAHABEES-MY ATTENDANT-NEW ARRANGE¬ 

MENT—TATARS—CHANGE OF DRESS. 

At the time of iny visit, Bagdad was slowly recovering 
from the reverses mentioned in the last chapter. The 
bazars were filling up, though a multitude of stalls were 
still deserted, and trade was reviving, though much was 
left to irretrievable ruin. The most common answer to 
my inquiries was, that everything had changed, and 
nothing certain was now known. The population, which 
had formerly been between 100,000 and 120,000, was 
now no more than 40,000 at the highest estimate. 
Among these are included from 1200 to 1300 Christians 
and about 15,000 Jews. The Christians form, at least, 
four different communions, viz.: Armenian, Armenian 
Catholic, Chaldean and Syrian Catholic. The first two 
terms are already familiar to the reader. The last two 
require some explanation. The Church of Rome has 
given the name of Chaldeans to her proselytes from the 
Nestorian Church, and of Syrians to those from the 
Jacobite Church. The appropriation is unjust, since the 
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two names thus assumed are the national appellations 
of the two people, and belong to them all without dis¬ 
tinction. The Jacobites never call themselves by the 
name of Jacobites, nor do they ever use it, excepting 
when they wish to make an ecclesiastical distinction. I 
remember using it afterwards in the presence of their 
Patriarch. He checked me, and remarked that they 
considered it a dishonourable term, implying that they 
were sectarians and the followers of a single man, in¬ 
stead of the followers of Christ *. They call themselves 
Syrians, and those who have seceded from them Syrian 
Catholics—a more just distinction than the other, since, if 
the national name is to be exclusively given to either party, 
it should be to the Jacobites, who have not changed, 
and are far superior in point of number to the others. 

In like manner, the Chaldeans never use the term 
Nestorian excepting when necessary to distinguish sects. 
I heard it in only one instance, and that was when I in¬ 
quired particularly for it. They call themselves, as they 
seem always to have done, Chaldeans. Those of them 
who profess to have any idea concerning their origin, 
say, that they are descended from the Assyrians, and 
the Jacobites from the Syrians, whose chief city was 
Damascus. The appropriation of the term Chaldean to 
the papal seceders from the Nestorian Church was, at 
first, as unjust as the other, since the schismatics were 
then few in number. But time, alas ! has rendered it 

* The term Jacobites , as is well known, is derived from Jacobus Ba- 
radmus, who may, perhaps, be regarded as the restorer of the party of 
the Monophysites, to which those bearing his name belong, but by no 
means the author of what was condemned in the Council of Ephesus as 
the Monophysite heresy, this council having been held a.d. 431, before 
Jacobus was born, as I infer from the fact of his not having become 
Bishop of Edessa till a. d. 541, more tliau a hundred years after the 
Council of Ephesus. 
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appropriate, for there is no longer any distinction to bo 
observed. The whole body of the Nestorian Church is 
now a branch of the Church of Rome, and with a sad 
propriety may the papal Nestorians assume the national 
name of Chaldeans. I shall yield it to them ; but in 
speaking of the other Church, I shall, for the sake of 
distinguishing the two parties, call the one Jacobites, (as 
I have only to speak of them ecclesiastically,) and the 
other Syrian Catholic. Whenever I use the term Syrian 
by itself, I shall be understood as speaking of the na¬ 
tion, which embraces the two parties of Jacobites and 
Seeeders. 

One word more of terminology, and we will resume 
our course. Nasrani is an Arabic term, applied, when 
used in Mesopotamia, to Christians generally, and mean¬ 
ing apparently the same with Nazarene, or followers of 
the Nazarene. In Persia, on the contrary, I had been 
accustomed to hear it constantly as the distinctive title 
of the Nestorians. Upon my arrival in Mesopotamia, 
therefore, I began, at first, to apply it in the same sense; 
but, as I inquired for a particular communion of Chris¬ 
tians under that name, no one understood me. I will 
only add, that the other terms to which I have alluded 
are thus pronounced among the Christians of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Nestoriani, Chaldani, Syriani, Yacobi, and 
Catolik; the vowels having the same sounds as are 
assigned to them in the rules of orthography which I 
have adopted. 

Having thus defined my terms, the reader will under¬ 
stand me when I say, that there are in Bagdad 125 
Armenian families, 25 families of Armenian Catholics, 
and 100 of Chaldeans and Syrian Catholics. The 
Armenians have a Church, but no Bishop. The Arme¬ 
nian Catholics worship by themselves in a house. The 
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Chaldeans and Syrian Catholics, with the ten or twelve 
Homan Catholic (European) families in the city, worship 
in one Church, but at different times, and according to 
their different usages. A Missionary of the Church of 
Rome was residing in the city, and had recently been 
consecrated to the Episcopate. He bore the title of 
Bishop of Babylon and Persia, and, according to his own 
statement, his jurisdiction extended over Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Armenia, and Kurdistan. It was well under¬ 
stood in Bagdad that new and unprecedented efforts 
were about to be put forth at Rome, for the extension 
of Papal Missions among the Eastern Christians. While 
I was in the city, the Bishop of Babylon was contem¬ 
plating a visitation of his diocese in the spring, in which 
he was to be accompanied by the Bishop of Khosrova 
in Persia, who had come to Bagdad for this and similar 
purposes. The venerable Patriarch of the Chaldeans, 
Mar Elia, was also in the city at this time. He had 
come to attend the consecration of the Latin Bishop, 
and was still remaining, an inmate in his house. He 
holds the Patriarchate of one portion of the ancient 
Nestorian Church, the other being under the jurisdiction 
of Mar Shimon, who resides, as before remarked, in 
Julamerik, among the Kurdish mountains. 

The division of the Nestorian Church into these two 
branches arose, according to Assemanni, a. d. 1551. 
The Patriarchate being vacant at that time, one Simeon 
Bar Mama was the regular successor, according to the 
institutions of the Nestorian Church, by which the office 
descended from uncle to nephew. But it so happened 
that Bar Mama was obnoxious to some of the bishops, 
who determined, therefore, to resist his succession. 
They assembled at Mossoul, elected one John Sulaka to 
the office, and sent him to Rome for consecration. In 
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the mean time. Bar Mama w*as elected by the conserva¬ 
tive party, and after his death was succeeded by Elias. 
At this time the other Patriarchate was vested in the 
person of one Simeon Denha, the third in that line from 
Sulaka. Mar Elias, having doubtless the strength of 
the Church with him, succeeded in compelling his 
antagonist to abandon Assyria. He crossed the moun¬ 
tains and settled in Ourmiah, while Mar Elias removed 
and resided in Bagdad. The schism has remained to 
this day, and the tw r o Churches have no connexion or 
communion with each other. Each succeeding Patri¬ 
arch has retained the name which w^as borne by those 
with whom the separation was effected—on one side that 
of Mar Shimon, (or Simeon,) and on the other that of 
Mar Elia (or Elias). The former has under his juris¬ 
diction the Nestorians of Persia and of the Kurdish 
mountains in that vicinity. The latter is the Patriarch 
of the Chaldeans, on the southern side of the moun¬ 
tains, who reside chiefly in Mossoul, and the neighbour¬ 
ing region north of that city. It is to these last that 
our attention is now to be directed. It is they of whom 
I speak under the name of Chaldeans. It is their divi¬ 
sion of the Nestorian Church which has become, nomi¬ 
nally at least, a branch of the Church of Rome, while 
the others, among whom the missionaries at Ourmiah 
are labouring, have remained to this day, for the most 
part, unchanged. 

Next to the Mussulmans, the Jews of Bagdad form 
the largest and most respectable portion of the popula¬ 
tion. No contrast can be greater than that between 
their condition here and in Persia. In Bagdad, they are 
seen as merchants in the richest bazars and in the best 
khans, while the business of bankerage is almost entirely 
in their hands. By this, however, I do not deny that 
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there are many poor and degraded among them, who 
follow the same occupation as in Persia. The nation 
has a distinct quarter in the city, and at least three 
synagogues. 

This multiplicity of races and religions gives a large 
variety to the population of Bagdad. The language, 
however, most commonly heard in the market-place is a 
vulgar dialect of the Arabic, peculiar to the city, as are 
the dialects of Cairo and Damascus to those places. 
The Turkish, though less used, is very extensively 
known, so much so, at least, that although I was daily 
in the bazars conversing with one and another, I never 
met with an individual who could not speak it. The 
Persian is also a familiar language in the city. The 
large number of Persian residents, the concourse of pil¬ 
grims from the land of the Shiahs, and the extensive 
trade with that country, render it more common than 
in any other city in Turkey. Upon the whole, therefore, 
Bagdad is doubtless the most eligible spot in the East 
for the simultaneous acquisition of the three Oriental 
languages, Arabic, Turkish, and Persian. One, how¬ 
ever, is surprised to find in a city formerly so celebrated 
as the nursery of Mohammedan learning, but very scanty 
remnants of its ancient literature. I searched in vain 
for book-stalls like those of Constantinople. Some 
assured me that there were none in the city, and others, 
that there were two or three of a very inferior character. 
I explored the bazars in every part, but could not find 
them. The mosques, I was told, have their libraries, 
but I could not learn of any of importance. Almost the 
only expedient for obtaining books, is to watch occasional 
opportunities, such as the death of some learned man, 
when they are sometimes sold. 

I did not derive from the climate of Bagdad all the 
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benefit which I had anticipated. Whether the state of 
my health rendered me more susceptible, or it arose from 
some peculiarity in the atmosphere, I know not, but I 
found the cold more uncomfortable and penetrating than 
I had ever known among the snows of New England. 
There was no snow in Bagdad during the winter, but 
water occasionally fro’ze to the thickness of an eighth of 
an inch. Sometimes the south wind blew with great 
fury, when the temperature rose, but the air became 
very enervating. The atmosphere was thick and hazy, 
and all the visiters at the Residency began to complain 
of languor, headache, and loss of spirits. The cold 
season at Bagdad continues from the middle of December 
to the middle of February, when the warm weather 
begins, and gradually increases to the dreadful heats 
of summer. From April till October, the inhabitants 
spend the days in their serdabs , or subterraneous apart¬ 
ments, with which every house is provided for this 
purpose, and the nights upon the roofs. During the 
hot season, the heat is sometimes as high as 120° 
Fahrenheit, in the shade. The spring was already 
opening before I left. Ahnond-trees were in blossom 
on the 6th of February, and other fruit-trees were put¬ 
ting forth their buds. 

The most common vegetables in the market, were 
beets, carrots, onions, and turnips. Fresh fruit was not 
abundant, excepting a species of sour orange and sweet 
limes. Apples and pears were few, and of an inferior 
quality. Although it was now the season for the common 
orange, they were rarely to be found in the bazars, and 
the few that I saw were not good. They are cultivated 
chiefly in the private gardens of the rich, and are, 
therefore, seldom exposed for sale. Col. Taylor had 
given considerable attention to them, and his grounds 
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produced a small species of an excellent flavour. I 
found the garden connected with the Residency one of 
the greatest curiosities in the city. The Resident has 
devoted much time and labour to the introduction of 
foreign fruits and plants, and, notwithstanding the great 
difficulty of obtaining anything in a sound state where 
the mode of transportation is so rude, he had succeeded 
in procuring a very large variety of fruit-trees, flowers, 
and useful plants. Among the first were almonds, 
apples, pears, the quince, grape, and apricot. I noticed, 
with much interest, a small and singular kind of willow, 
which, tf 7 hen set out, was a slip taken from a tree grow¬ 
ing upon the ruins of Babylon. My first thought on 
seeing it, was of the willows that grew by the rivers of 
Babylon, on which the mournful daughters of Zion hung 
their harps. In the kitchen-garden was a more familiar 
acquaintance—the potato, which was one of the exotics 
introduced by Col. Taylor, and I was very glad to hear 
a good account of so old and valuable a friend. It was 
only the second year of its cultivation, but it was pro¬ 
mising to do well. 

While I sojourned at Bagdad, news arrived in forty-five 
days from England. There was a regular communica¬ 
tion by post with Beyrout, on the coast of Syria, passing 
through Hit and Damascus, and the great desert lying 
between them. The journey from Bagdad to Damascus 
was easily performed in eleven days, and once, while I 
was in the city, the courier arrived in eight days. Be¬ 
tween Damascus and the coast, the journey, if I was 
rightly informed, is only two days, and the route is con¬ 
nected at that point with a line of steamers, which 
touches at Alexandria and Malta, and thence continues 
to England. As the carriers between Damascus and 
Bagdad are Arabs, accustomed to desert-travelling, they 
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perform the journey without difficulty. In two or three 
instances, however, they had been stopped by their 
wandering brethren and searched, but as they had 
nothing about them of any value to the nomades of the 
desert, they were suffered to pass without serious mo¬ 
lestation. 

The communication between Bagdad and India was 
not so regular. Of the Euphrates expedition, which 
had excited so much attention a little while before, I 
heard nothing. The only remaining steamer was aground 
in the Tigris, forty miles above Bagdad, waiting for the 
spring-flood in order to get off. The communication 
with Constantinople is chiefly by Tatars, who go when¬ 
ever their services are needed by government, or private 
individuals. They perform the journey, when sent with 
despatches, in fifteen or twenty days, and sometimes in 
twelve or thirteen. The Tatar who was my companion 
on the road, used to tell a story of one of his brethren 
who had accomplished the journey, on an important 
occasion, in eight days. When he arrived at Constanti¬ 
nople, he proceeded, according to custom, immediately 
to the palace of the Grand Vezir, and laid the despatches 
at his feet. The Vezir, surprised at the proximity of 
the date of the papers with the time then present, 
inquired when he left Bagdad. On being informed, 
he asked, “Well, how many horses have you killed 
The poor Tatar, expecting a munificent compensation 
for his zeal in the public service, promptly replied, 
“Ninety-nine.” “ Very well,” returned the Vezir, “you 
will make up the hundred,” and forthwith ordered his 
head to be taken off. 

Once Bagdad was as celebrated for its commerce as 
for its learning ; but the first, like the last, has greatly 
declined. At present, the chief courses of trade are with 
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Persia by two routes, one passing through Kermanshah, 
and the other through Sulimanieh, with Constantinople 
by Mossoul, and with Busra by the Tigris. In the 
river trade, boats are used, which go down in ten and 
even eight days to Busra, but seldom return in less than 
twice that number, as the passage can be effected only 
by wind and tracking. The boatmen are ignorant and 
timid, and seldom go up or down without running on 
the sand-banks. If the wind is strong, they stop and 
fasten to the bank of the river. They generally come 
in companies. I witnessed one day, from the terrace 
of the Residency, which stands close upon the river, a 
little fleet of them approaching, with a fair breeze. A 
gun was fired from each boat as it rounded the point 
below the city, and then it came swiftly up before the 
south wind, with a flowing sail and a waving flag. 
The men in each boat were celebrating their escape 
from all the perils of the voyage, by rude music and 
singing, to which half-a-dozen rough fellows in the 
bows of the boat were stepping after a most ludicrous 
fashion. The boats were of a singular shape, blunt, or 
slightly rounded at the stern, and tapering gradually to 
the prow, which was long and sharp. They carry one 
mast raking forward, on which slides a spar hung 
obliquely, and carrying a large lateen, or, as it is some¬ 
times called from its shape, leg-of-mutton sail. In the 
after part of the boat there is a small cabin. The rest 
of the vessel is without any deck, and the merchandise 
lies exposed to the open air. 

There is another boat of a still more extraordinary 
shape and appearance, but very small, and used only 
about the town. It is circular, like a large-bottomed 
bowl inclining inward at the top. It is of wicker-work, 
made of the date-leaf and sheathed with pitch. It has 
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no prow nor stern, but, when left to itself, whirls round 
and round at pleasure. It is paddled by two men stand¬ 
ing one on each side, with sometimes a third, steering 
with an oar behind. These boats are strong and entirely 
safe. They have the advantage of always going head to 
the wind, and never upset. Herodotus, it seems, saw 
something of the same kind on the Euphrates, and 
accounted them second in wonder only to the great 
city of Nebuchadnezzar. “ Of all that I saw in this 
country,’* he says, “ next to Babylon itself, what ap¬ 
peared to me the greatest curiosity were the boats. 
These which are used by those who come to the city, 
are of a circular form, and made of skins. They are 
constructed in Armenia, in the parts above Assyria, 
where the sides of the vessel being formed of willow, are 
covered externally with skins ; and having no distinc¬ 
tion of head and stern, are modelled in the shape of a 
shield*.” 

Of things concerning the Tigris, I have only to add, 
that the river has a regular annual rise early in the 
spring, which is caused by the melting of the snows in 
the mountains of Kurdistan. Its common rise is about 
sixteen feet above its lowest level. Neibuhr states it at 
twenty, which, I presume, would not be considered extra¬ 
ordinary at the present time. The most rapid rate of its 
current is from five to six knots an hour. 

Finally, with regard to Bagdad, there is little appear¬ 
ance there of those reforms which have drawn so much 
attention to Turkey of late years, and have awakened 
so many hopes in her behalf. The present Pasha, 
however, is entirely loyal, and submissive in all things 
to the Sultan, whose authority, throughout this exten- 


Iierodotus, Beloe’s translation. 
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sire province, lias been greatly strengthened since the 
destruction of the Janissaries. The late Pasha was 
deposed at the same time that the calamities of inun¬ 
dation and famine befel the city. He had manifested 
some symptoms of insubordination, which induced the 
Sultan to send the present ruler, who at that time 
governed the province of Aleppo, against him. ' The city 
was desolated by the plague. The army of the Pasha, 
in which he had taken great pride, was swept away. 
He could do no more than shut the gates of the city 
and patiently wait the result. Ali Pasha, with the 
forces of the Sultan, sat down before it and battered the 
walls until an entrance was effected. Daoud Pasha 
was seized and conveyed to Constantinople, where, in 
1838, he still remained in nominal banishment, but 
actually enjoying much of the private favour and confi¬ 
dence of the monarch. 

It was one of the happiest and most benign features 
of the late Sultan's reforms, that he abolished, in good 
part, the ancient system of beheading refractory rulers, 
and substituted banishment in its stead. There were 
several Pashas in Broussa and Amasieh in'Asia Minor, 
who had been sent thither for political offences, and 
were enjoying, in retired life, probably greater happiness 
and comfort than they had ever known in the danger¬ 
ous’ seats of power. In some few instances, however, 
offenders have been sent into exile for no other purpose 
than to remove them to a convenient place, where they 
might be privately despatched by the bowstring or by 
poison. 

I endeavoured to gain in Bagdad some knowledge of 
the Wahabees. This singular sect arose during the 
last century in Arabia, and began with proclaiming a 
reformation of Mohammedanism. Their professed object 
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was to restore the religion to its primitive simplicity 
and purity, and the design was not an unworthy one. 
They extended their cause by the sword, and, at last, 
grew so strong as to subjugate the greater part of 
Arabia. During the present century their power has 
been broken by the Pasha of Egypt, but they still exist 
as a sect, at least along the western shore of the 
Persian Gulf. 

I did not see John after his unceremonious departure 
from Kermanshah, until I had been a week in Bagdad, 
when, on awaking one morning, he was sitting by my 
bedside. He was so much reduced that, for a moment, 
I did not recognise him. He had been deceived by his 
muleteer, and, instead of coming by the same route which 
I pursued, had been brought by way of Mendeli, over a 
very rough and difficult country. His disorder had 
increased upon the road, and had not ameliorated since 
his arrival in the city. He had been received into the 
house of a Turk from Constantinople, and treated with 
the greatest attention. He was convinced, however, 
that some settled disease was upon him, and spoke dis- 
couragingly of the prospects before him. He consented 
to receive the advice of Dr. Ross, who had the kindness 
to visit him in my room, and who soon discovered that 
the cause of the illness was an internal rupture. John 
at once traced it back to the time when it occurred, at 
the little village of Zereli before reaching Hamadan, 
from a violent effort in lifting the baggage. The 
doctor left a truss for him, but he preferred to consult 
the physician of the Pasha, who was at that time absent 
from the city on an expedition against an Arab Sheikh. 
The Sheikh had opened his port on the Persian Gulf to 
a free trade, thus injuring the commerce of Bagdad, and 
rebelling against the Pasha, to whose province ho 
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belonged. The expedition had been entirely successful. 
The Sheikh had escaped, but the Pasha had subverted 
his government and put another ruler in his place. He 
was now on his return, and had halted at a distance of 
several days’ march from Bagdad. 

John left me, after his second visit to my room, half 
determined to go to the camp, and seek the aid of the 
Hekim Bashi of the Pasha. I presume that he did so, 
for I never saw him afterwards. As I knew not the 
name of the Effendi who had entertained him, I had no 
means of learning whether he had left the city, but the 
following summer, in Constantinople, I received infor¬ 
mation that a young Armenian had entered the service 
of the Pasha of Bagdad as interpreter, and, as John 
himself informed me that his desire of consulting the 
Pasha’s physician, arose in part from a hope that he 
might find employment in that quarter after I was gone, 
I concluded that it could be no other than himself, 
who had thus been promoted, from following in my own 
humble train, to stand before princes and rulers. 

Having thus lost the attendant who had served me so 
long, and, for the most part so faithfully, I began to look 
about for one to supply his place. The Armenian who 
had accompanied me from Kermanshah was willing to 
continue in my service, but my experience had taught 
me, that there were some disadvantages in having a 
native Christian in my company, and, as my whole mind 
was now bent on studying Turkish character and man¬ 
ners, I deemed it a duty to have no hindrance in my 
way to the most free and intimate intercourse with Mus¬ 
sulmans that it was possible for me, as a foreigner and 
a Christian, to have. Providentially, in this crisis, I 
found a Tatar, who had come from Constantinople with 
his son, and was now ready to return. The son offered 
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to act as my servant, and the father promised to convey 
me safely to the capital. We made a definite arrange- 
ment, in which it was agreed that 1 should travel at my 
own discretion, and that the whole duty of providing 
horses, food, and lodgings, should devolve upon him. 

These Tatars, I may here add, are Government- 
couriers, and their profession is one which is not only 
useful, but necessary, in such a country as Turkey, where 
there are no posts, and where the means of intercourse 
between different parts of the land are slow and uncer¬ 
tain. Their business is to carry despatches and orders 
of government, and to accompany the transmission of 
the public revenues from the provinces to the capital. 
They are also at liberty to attend travellers in their 
journeys. They are celebi’ated for their power of endur¬ 
ance. They often ride many days and nights together, 
without lying down or sleeping, excepting as they can 
catch a nap on their horses. The Tatar whom I have 
just introduced to the reader, had, on an urgent occasion, 
travelled in this way from Constantinople to Bagdad, 
and was only eleven days on the road. They go night 
and day, over the most dangerous roads, in all seasons 
and in every kind of weather. From their rough mode 
of life, most of them contract a roughness of speech and 
manner. Often they are loose in their habits, neglectful 
of religious duties, and addicted to intemperance. Asa 
body, liowever a they are honest and trustworthy. This 
last quality is promoted, in part, by the fact, that they 
are under the surveillance of government, and their 
names are all entered in a public registry. They are 
required to perform an apprenticeship of three or four 
years before being enrolled, excepting in the case of those 
who are the sons of Tatars. These are supposed to be 
Tatars born, and are obliged to serve as apprentices 
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only six months. Their semi-official character gives 
them considerable authority on the road, and everywhere 
they are received, by the villagers, with great respect 
and fear. They have the honourable title of Agha, and, 
notwithstanding the rude character of their profession, 
are men of no small importance. 

My own Tatar, Mohammed Agha by name, was a 
veteran in the service, having laboured in it thirty-five 
years, besides his apprenticeship. During this period 
he had often been employed by English travellers, and 
had collected from them a bundle of recommendations, 
some of which were signed by names of note. In their 
service he had acquired, for one in his profession, a 
remarkable complaisance of speech and manner, but he 
had enough of the Turk about him to tell me, when I 
spoke doubtingly about engaging him, that if it was my 
fate to be served by him, it would certainly be so. It 
turned out to be my fate, and I must say, to his credit, 
that I never found reason to lament my destiny in this 
particular. Before entering Persia, I had worn the 
modern Turkish dress introduced by the Sultan, which I 
have formerly described. On leaving Bagdad, I changed 
it for the old costume consecrated by the usage of cen¬ 
turies, the spacious shalvars, the enterreh or vest, the 
hark or jacket, the shawls and the turban. No razor 
had passed upon my beard since leaving Tebriz. It had 
come out in good shape, and of a fine jet black, such as 
an Eastern man loves—so that upon the whole, I thought 
myself in a fit condition to travel through the patriarchal 
land of Mesopotamia. 
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JOURNEY FROM BAGDAD TO KERKUK. 

DEPARTURE FROM BAGDAD—LETTERS—THE DESERT-BOUTOUROULTOU— 

CANALS—KHAN IN THE DESERT THE SOIL—THE HAMRIN HILLS—KARA 

TEPEII-CHALDEAN MUSSULMANS—KIFRI—TURKISH COURT OF JUSTICE— 

THE POSITION OF WOMAN UNDER MOHAMMEDANISM—INSTITUTIONS OF 
THE KORAN—THE MORAL STATION OF THE TURKISH FEMALE—HER RELI¬ 
GIOUS PRIVILEGES AND DUTIES—TATARS-WANDERING DERVISH—TOUZ 

KHOURMATEU-MANUFACTURE OF SALT—ANTELOPES—TAOUK—SITE OF 

AN ANCIENT CITY—NAPHTHA, A SUBSTITUTE FOR CANDLES. 

I was ready to depart on the 7th of February; but it 
being Wednesday, which is an unlucky day in the esti¬ 
mation of Mohammedans, I tarried till Thursday to 
gratify Mohammed Agha. I finally bade adieu to my 
friends at the Residency, on the 8th, and started soon 
after noon. As we rode through the streets towards the 
Northern Gate, the Tatar was hailed, at every turn, by 
persons who wished to send letters by him. The Tatars 
of Turkey are the only substitutes for a post which the 
country affords, and, as their own journeys are very irre¬ 
gular, the transmission of letters is very uncertain. 
During the month which I spent at Bagdad, I found no 
opportunity of forwarding a letter to Constantinople, 
and my correspondents in America remained unadvised 
of the progress of my journey from Tehran to Constan¬ 
tinople, until my arrival in the last-mentioned city. The 
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Tatars seldom, if ever, refuse the letters offered to them, 
and as seldom receive any compensation for taking them. 
In the present instance, however, Mohammed Agha was 
paid in showers of kind wishes for a good journey, which 
he mischievously interpreted to be intended more for the 
letters than for himself. 

On emerging from the Gate, we were at once again in 
the desert. On the left, forests of date-trees stretched 
along for many miles, and above them rose conspicuous 
the gilded dome and minarets of Kazmin. On the right 
and before us, was the boundless reach of the plain. We 
observed upon the road a line of mounds composed of 
brick and earth, which are said to be the remains of 
fortifications raised during one of the Persian invasions. 
We struck the Tigris again at about ten or twelve miles 
from Bagdad. Its channel was narrower, and its course 
more rapid, than where it flows by the city. Lines of 
embankments had been thrown up to protect the plain 
from its overflow, for it was at this point that it broke 
over in the flood of 1831, when it inundated the country 
to the very walls of the city. 

We passed a khan near this point, and kept along the 
bank through a grove of date-trees for another hour, 
when we reached the village of Howeish. The only 
lodgings that we could obtain were in an outhouse which 
had no door. But we contrived to render ourselves com¬ 
fortable for the night, by hanging one of our carpets 
before the opening, and kindling a large fire in the 
middle of the apartment. In travelling with a Tatar, 
one has no need of a Firman, to procure for him the 
best that a village affords. It is necessary, however, in 
order to obtain comfortable quarters in the towns and 
cities. The time for which my own Firman was good 
had now expired, for, by some oversight, or regulation 
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of government, it was limited to seven months. I had 
procured, therefore, before leaving Bagdad, a Bouyou- 
roultou, or Pasha’s Firman, which answers as a substi¬ 
tute, but is of service only for the province in which it is 
given. 

The next day we kept along the bank of the river for 
some time, and then left it, not to see it again until we 
should cross it at Mossoul. Two hours on our road, 
we passed a khan, where we met a party of friends from 
Bagdad, who had left the Residency the day before, on 
an excursion to the Steamer. Three or four miles far¬ 
ther, we changed horses at the village of Yenijeh, and 
proceeded to the khan of Deli Abbas before night. 
The part of the plain which we passed in the morning 
was under good cultivation, the ground being well 
watered by numerous canals, which, to our great dis¬ 
comfort, were destitute of bridges. One of these canals, 
called Khalis, might have been entitled to the name of 
a river, if it had not been running out of a stream, 
instead of flowing into it. It comes from the Diala, 
and when not absorbed for irrigation, goes to the 
Tigris. Canals of this kind once intersected the coun¬ 
try in every direction, and it was easy to imagine, from 
tlie cultivation which the Khalis promoted, how abund¬ 
ant a fertility they must have created. Other parts of 
the plain were entirely barren, or covered with a dry 
brush-wood, which furnishes fuel to the villages. At 
different points over the plain we could descry the sites 
of numerous villages, by the clusters of date-trees which 
surrounded them; and we saw here and there, a soli¬ 
tary Imam , or Saint’s Tomb, which the devout Mussul¬ 
mans of the vicinity honour with their pilgrimages. 
Deli Abbas itself is a lonely khan in the midst of the 
desert. A troop of large dogs guarded its entrance, 
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and obstinately resisted our approach, until the master 
came out and called them in. We found two families 
on the premises and an abundant stock of good provi¬ 
sions. Close by the khan is a substantial brick bridge 
over the Klialis. 

On leaving Deli Abbas, our course assumed a North¬ 
erly direction, until we reached the Hamrin Hills, about 
five miles distant. The plain between presented the 
beautiful appearance of a fresh green-sward, extending 
on either hand as far as the eye could survey. It is 
from no want of fertility, nor of verdure in the season 
of it, that these level regions are styled Desert , but 
only from their being a perfectly plain country with 
few habitations. The soil is alluvial, has great produc¬ 
tive power, and is capable of sustaining a large popula¬ 
tion. We started game of various kinds in great num¬ 
bers—upon the plain, antelopes, jackals, and partridges; 
and fowls resembling in form and flight the teal and 
plover of America, in the pools formed by the recent 
rains. 

The day before my eye had been fixed upon a range 
of snow-capped heights, which I had supposed to be the 
Hamrin Hills. But I now found that they were the 
mountains on the other side of the Diala, and that the 
Hills were a very inconsiderable range, of an average 
altitude of about 500 feet. The passage over them was 
circuitous, but by no means difficult, winding first among 
rocks, and afterwards over hills of a gravelly soil, pre¬ 
senting numerous miniature peaks. We were two hours 
in effecting the passage, and an hour more in reaching 
a river called Narinj, which we crossed by a good bridge 
of brick. Another hour and a half brought us to the 
village of Kara Tepeh, (Black Mount,) which seems to 
have received its name from a mound close by. A 
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recent traveller* caused this mound to be opened, and 
found that it contained urns filled with human bones. 
He conjectured that it was originally a burial-place of 
the ancient fire-worshippers, but it is now used, as it was 
when he visited it, by the Mussulmans as a place of 
public prayer in their great festivals. 

The village, like all which we had passed, was a 
miserable collection of mud-houses partly in ruins; and 
here, as before, all the people were Mussulmans. The 
Patriarch of the Jacobites, ’in one of my interviews 
with him at Constantinople, (of which more hereafter,) 
informed me that the greater part of the Mussulmans 
called Arabs between Bagdad and Diarbekir, are de¬ 
scendants of Christians proselyted from their religion 
by oppression; and one of the metropolitan Bishops of 
Mossoul bore the same testimony. A large part of the 
Mohammedan population between Bagdad and Mossoul 
is not, however, originally Arab or Chaldean, but Turk¬ 
ish. Their language is Turkish, and they call them¬ 
selves Turcomans. May they not be remnants of those 
Tartar hordes which poured into this country in the 
invasion of Hologou ? 

From Kara Tepeh we continued our course over 
another range of low hills parallel to those of yesterday. 
In one and a half hours we came to a reedy brook, and 
crossed it by a little bridge in ruins. Here another plain 
opened before us. The rain which had been threatening 
all the morning began to fall. We scoured the plain at 
full gallop, continued our flight without drawing rein 
over another range beyond, until we came in sight of 
Kifri, lying under a rocky ridge on the opposite side of 


* Claudius James Rich, Esq., late British resident in Bagdad—to 
whose invaluable labours I shall have frequent occasion to refer. 
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a plain of great beauty. Here we slackened our pace, 
while the Tatar went forward to prepare for our recep¬ 
tion at the Menzil Khaneh (Post-House). Villages 
appeared at short intervals over the plain, each marked 
by a small tower indicating the sites of mills. 

We found an excellent post-house in the village, and 
the rain continuing through the day, we remained there 
till the next morning. The post-master was governor 
of Kifri and of seven other villages on the plain. Pie 
came in and spent the afternoon with us, and his pre¬ 
sence gave me a rare entertainment. Every half-hour 
some one entered to present a complaint against his 
neighbour, which was was always done in the most voci¬ 
ferous tones. The Bey settled their difficulties in the 
most summary manner, the complainant seldom staying 
more than five minutes. One case was of a more deli¬ 
cate nature than the others, but it was despatched with 
almost equal celerity. A man, having divorced one wife 
and married another, wished to take the first again, 
retaining the second. The former having the liberty of 
refusal, declined the re-union, and the man had urged 
his suit with unbecoming pertinacity. The offended 
woman had now come to claim protection from the 
governor, and standing without, unseen, screamed forth 
her complaint. When her story was ended, the Bey 
replied, “ The man has one wife, why does he want 
another2” The question seemed a strange one to come 
from a Mohammedan judge, but in truth it was not so 
strange as it appeared, for everywhere in Turkey poly¬ 
gamy is rare among the Mussulmans, and not, as I had 
been accustomed to suppose, a common thing. 

Upon this, as upon many other topics relating to the 
domestic condition of the Turks, my opinions underwent 
an essential change, and so gross did I find many of my 
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former errors to be, that it seems to me now hardly less 
than a duty to acknowledge them, and to avow those 
which have arisen in their stead. I cannot, however, 
pretend, that my present information is by any means 
perfect. It is a subject upon which I hope yet to learn 
much, but whoever knows the difficulty of gaining any¬ 
thing authentic on such topics, will preserve even his 
gleanings with the most assiduous carts. A part of what 
I have gathered I will now offer to the reader. 

The student of Islamism will often find occasion to 
remark that it holds a middle place between Christianity 
and Paganism. This is not only true of its doctrines, 
which, in some points, approach the eminent spirituality 
of the Bible, and, in others, border upon the fantastic 
follies of heathenish superstition, but its precepts also 
partake throughout of the same mingled character. 
Thus it is with the rank and duties which it assigns to 
woman. It neither exhibits the elevating infinence of 
Christianity, nor the degrading tendencies of Idolatry. 
It raises her above the rank which any other system, 
excepting our own, has ever assigned to her, but it leaves 
room for much higher improvement. 

The institutions of Mohammed in this particular are 
worthy only of praise. The remark may create surprise, 
but I do not utter it incautiously. AVe are not to judge 
of the false prophet of Islamism by our standard, but by 
that which he had before his own eyes. He was an Arab, 
born a pagan. The religion in which he was nurtured 
was as unfavourable in its influences upon woman as any 
form of heathenism that ever existed. It was, through¬ 
out, debasing and polluting. He undertook its reform. 
He raised the Arab female from her degradation. He 
made distinct provision for her relief from many of the 
wicked prejudices to which she had been subjected. The 
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evils which he could not remove he suffered to remain. 
They reappear on the pages of the Koran, but they are 
not original there. They are only copies transferred 
from the immemorial usages of his people. He tolerated 
them, but he did not create them. On the contrary, in 
most instances he impliedly condemns while he allows 
them. Thus he gives permission to husbands to chastise 
their wives, if disobedient, but he recommends, at the 
same time, that they avoid all causes of quarrel. Divorce, 
too, though allowed, is strongly disapproved. Recon¬ 
ciliation is pronounced preferable to separation, and 
mediation is set before chastisement. Even here is 
improvement, the design being to abate evils which 
probably could not be removed. 

If now we turn to the other side of the picture, and 
observe the positive institutions of the Koran, we shall 
find still higher reasons to free its author from censure, 
however much its precepts may fall below the benign 
institutions of Christianity. Its prescripts with regard to 
the female right to inherit property, and the safeguards 
for female honour and happiness which it raised in the 
institution of dowries, were, doubtless, a great advance 
upon the barbarous usages of the ancient Arabs, which 
recognised no rights nor privileges whatever. These 
dowries were to be bestowed by the husband, and must 
be relinquished to the wife in case of divorce, unless the 
request for a separation came from her. It was intended 
to operate as a penalty for divorces, and thus to prevent 
an evil which it could not absolutely remove. Besides 
this, the general precepts of the Koran with regard to 
the treatment of females are more than could be looked 
for in the system of a man himself acquainted only with 
the gross manners of pagan ignorance. Husbands are 
forbidden to maltreat their wives in order to compel them 

k 3 
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to take the first step towards a divorce, and they are 
required to cherish them with kindness and love. 64 If 
ye hate them,” saith the prophet, “ it may happen that 
ye shall hate that in which God has placed much good.” 

The place which the Mohammedan system assigns to 
woman in the other world, has often been wrongfully 
represented. It is not true, as has sometimes been re¬ 
ported, that Mohammedan teachers deny her admission 
to the felicities of Paradise. The doctrine of the Koran 
is, most plainly, that her destiny is to be determined in 
like manner with that of evei'y accountable being, and 
according to the judgment passed upon her is her reward, 
although nothing definite is said of the place which she 
is to occupy in Paradise. Mohammed speaks repeatedly 
of fct believing women,” commends them, and promises 
them the recompense which their good deeds deserve. 

The regulations of the Sunn eh are in accordance with 
the precepts of the Koran. So far is woman from being 
regarded in these institutions as a creature without a 
soul, that special allusion is frequently made to her, and 
particular directions given for her religious conduct. 
Respecting her observance of Ramazan, her ablutions, 
and many other matters, her duty is taught with a 
minuteness that borders on indecorous precision. She 
repeats the creed in dying, and, like other Mussulmans, 
says, “ In this faith I have lived, in this faith I die, and 
in this faith I hope to rise again.” She is required to do 
everything of religious obligation equally with men. The 
command to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca extends 
to her. In my journeys, I often met with women on 
their way to the Holy City. They may even undertake 
this journey without the consent of their husbands, whose 
authority in religious matters extends only to those 
acts of devotion which are not obligatory, of which I 
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have formerly instanced one in the case of voluntary 
fasts. 

Women are not, indeed, allowed to be present in the 
mosques at the time of public prayers ; but the reason 
is not that they are regarded, like pagan females, as 
insusceptible of religious sentiments, but because the 
meeting of the two sexes in a sacred place is supposed 
to be unfavourable to devotion. This, however, is an 
Oriental, not a Mohammedan prejudice. The custom 
is nearly the same among the Christians as among the 
Mussulmans. In the Greek Churches, the females are 
separated from the males and concealed behind a lattice, 
and something of the same kind I have observed among 
the Christians of Mesopotamia. It would not be unlaw¬ 
ful for Mohammedan females to be admitted to the 
mosques in this manner. The requisition, according to 
the Jumah Abasi, is, that no woman be present during 
the worship of men, public or private, unless she be 
behind the worshipper, or separated by a partition, or, 
if before his eyes, that she be sixty feet distant. With 
regard to these and many other evils, as they appear to 
us, which are charged to Mohammedanism, it ought to 
be remembered that they existed long before its rise. 
They are the distinctive features of Oriental usages, 
which, in many instances, may be traced in the domestic 
customs of the ancient Jews, and even as far back as the 
patriarchal ages of our race. They are features unpleas¬ 
ing to us, because they belong to a different order of 
society, and yet not more unpleasing than are some of 
our own peculiarities to the primitive simplicity of an 
Oriental. 

In the intervals between the public prayers, Turkish 
females are allowed to enter the mosques and perform 
their devotions, if no man is present. They are also 
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permitted to hear the discourses of the preacher, though 
often of a character unfit for modest ears. A Turkish 
woman may act as Imam of an assembly of women at 
their prayers. Her usual place of worship is the harem. 
There, in the midst of her maidens, she reads the Koran, 
and performs her devotions at the regular hours. 

I am aware that some Mohammedan writers have 
given a less favourable prospect to the future state 
of woman. They teach that she will hold the same place 
in Paradise that she now holds on earth, that her em¬ 
ployment there, as here, will be to wait upon the pleasure 
of her lord. One writer reports as a traditional saying 
of Mohammed, that when he once looked down into 
hell, he saw the greater part of the wretches confined 
there to be women. That opinions like these have been 
promulgated, the writings of learned Mussulmans suffi¬ 
ciently prove; that individuals may be found who believe 
that females will be annihilated with the brutes, I know ; 
but that such views are authorised by the Koran, sanc¬ 
tioned by the Sunn eh, or widely embraced among the 
people, is not true. 

In Kifri, which was formerly a place of importance, 
there are, at present, only one hundred families, and the 
town is but the ruins of what it once was. At night¬ 
fall, eighteen Tatars arrived from Constantinople in a 
body, on their way to the Pasha of Bagdad, to announce 
the renewal of his office the current year. This cere¬ 
mony is repeated annually, on occasion of the re-ap¬ 
pointment of the Pashas at the close of the first Bairam. 
The number sent is according to the rank of the Pasha, 
or to the honour which the Sultan deems it politic to 
show him. The present year, twelve had gone to Erz- 
roum, and sixty to Egypt. The party spent the night 
at Kifri, and went off early the next morning. When 
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we were ready to start, we found that they had taken 
two of the fresh horses which we had engaged for our¬ 
selves, and had left us two of their jaded ones in return. 

At Kifri the road suddenly changes and takes a 
North-Westerly course, along a ridge of hills impregnated 
with sulphur. Their very colour was sulphureous, but 
whether it was imparted by the mineral I will not pre¬ 
tend to say. As we were skirting the plain of Kifri, 
near the base of these hills, we saw a dervish coming 
towards us, playing fantastic tricks as he approached. 
When he came near, we perceived that he was crazy. 
He had nothing on him but a cloth over his shoulders, 
and another round his waist. He annnouneed himself 
as belonging to the order of the Kadris, and asked 
charity in the name of the Saint Abdul Kadir. The 
Tatar reverently kissed his hand and filled it with coin, 
and the poor dervish went on his way singing. From 
what I had already seen of Mohammed Agha’s habits, 
I inferred that his charity must have some other motive 
than benevolence, and I ventured to ask him why he 
bestowed it. He replied, that the man was inspired, and 
he gave for the sake of his prayers. It is a common 
opinion among Mussulmans, that idiots are peculiarly 
favoured with divine influence, and Mohammed Agha 
was exceedingly shocked when I said, that such a man 
in America would be in danger of the almshouse. 

In five hours from Kifri, we passed a stream which 
Rich calls the Ak Soil, (White Water,) but the only 
name under which I heard of it was that of the village 
just beyond. In crossing it, we lost the ford, but hap¬ 
pily we were above it, so that, after swimming a short 
distance, our horses struck it, and we landed in safety. 
We were detained all the day in Touz Khourmateu, on 
the opposite side, for the want of horses. This was the 
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largest village that we had passed, containing a popu¬ 
lation of 1000 souls. In 1820 it had 5000, and its little 
bazars, now quite deserted, showed that some terrible 
reverse had befallen the place. The plague had visited 
it at the same time that it was raging in Bagdad- 
From the accounts that we daily received, it appeared 
that the same destroyer had nearly depopulated the 
whole country between Bagdad and Mossoul, and we 
everywhere found evidences of its ravages in the deserted 
and ruined houses. 

The first half of Touz Khourmateu’s name means 
salt , and we thought that we discovered the reason for 
it, in the fact that the village is in part supported by 
the production of this mineral. There is a well in the 
sulphur hills from which it is procured by the evapora¬ 
tion of the water in large shallow troughs, and the produce 
is sufficient to supply the whole surrounding country. 
The next day we made a long march, and reached 
the village of Tissin before night. The first four hours 
were over a very level country, on which we saw large 
herds of antelopes. As soon as they caught sight of us, 
they started off in a slow trot, running in single file. 
One of the herds could not have had less than fifty in 
it. At the end of the four hours, we came to the river 
of Taouk. Its bed was so wide that we were a quarter 
of an hour in crossing it, which we did through no less 
than eight channels. These, when swollen, form one 
stream, which at such times becomes impassable. 

After passing the river, we rode a quarter of an hour 
before we entered the village of Taouk, which had at¬ 
tracted our attention from afar, by the great number of 
old tombs in its vicinity, and a decayed minaret rising 
near. These are some indications of its having been 
formerly a place of more importance than at present', 
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and, on entering, we discovered evident traces of ancient 
remains. The proper name of the place is Takouk, 
Taouk being only a corruption in common use. These 
coincidences led me to suppose it to be the site of Dakoka, 
mentioned by Assemanni * as the see of a Chaldean 
Bishop. A little more than two hours before reaching 
Tissin, we passed near Tazeh Khourmateu, lying on 
our left, under a solitary mound. The first part of its 
name means fresh, which seems to have been prefixed 
for the purpose of distinguishing it from the Salt Khour¬ 
mateu that we had left in the morning. 

At Tissin we noticed, as we had in every village, that 
the light which illuminated our apartment was burning 
naphtha, or naft^ as it is called in the region. For this 
purpose, the liquid is first put into an open vessel, re¬ 
sembling in shape an old Roman lamp. In this, one 
end of a large piece of twisted cloth is merged, and the 
other end, resting on the nose of the vessel, is set on fire. 


* Bibliotheca Orientalis. 
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JOURNEY FROM KERKUK TO MOSSOUL. 

KERKUK-ARTIFICIAL MOUNDS-SULPHUR HOLES—BITUMEN WELLS-ALTEUN 

KEUPRU—KURDISH VILLAGE—LAWLESS SOLDIERY—CITY OF ARBELA- 

DAY IN A CHALDEAN VILLAGE—PATIENTS-NIGHT IN THE VILLAGE- 

AGRICULTURE-FORDING THE ZAB—RAFTS—SCENE OF THE BATTLE 

BETWEEN ALEXANDER AND DARIUS - SYRIAN VILLAGE — COUNTRY 

BETWEEN THE ZAB AND TIGRIS-RUINS OF NINEVEH—CROSSING THE 

TIGRIS—ARRIVAL AT MOSSOUL. 

On leaving Tissin, we diverged from the post-road, 
to visit Kerkuk, a town lying half-an-hour s ride to the 
East. The place presents the same external appearance 
with that of Arbela, which we passed the next day. A 
part of it lies upon the flat top of a hill, between 
one hundred and one hundred and fifty feet high, and 
about a mile and a half in circumference. This poi'tion 
is enclosed in walls, and the sides of the hill are too steep 
to be ascended excepting by oblique paths. The rest of 
the town, which is by far the greater part, lies in the 
plain below, on the South and East sides of the hill. 
These eminences, which are very numerous in this region, 
and as far West as Mardin, are doubtless artificial, and 
were constructed both for the sake of greater coolness 
and greater security. An officer at Arbela informed me 
that the hill on which that city stands had been found 
to be composed of masses of brickwork. Externally, 
however, they are all covered with earth. As places of 
strength they are not unimportant. Mohammed Ali 
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Mirza of Kermanshah, in his invasion of this country, 
sat down for ten days before Kerkuk, and then went 
away despairing of taking it. I did not ascend to the 
citadel, but the part of the town below contains about 
15,000 souls, among whom is a large number of Jews. 
There are also about fifty families of Chaldeans in the 
place, who were the first of which I had heard since leav¬ 
ing Bagdad. 

We rode through the bazars, of which only that for 
the sellers of cloth was covered, and resuming our 
Northerly direction, went off over the hills—the sulphur 
hills before-mentioned. At the end of an hour's ride, we 
turned from our road again to visit a spot where, I had 
long since been informed, fire might be seen issuing 
from the ground in several places. After a few minutes 1 
ride we surmounted a slight elevation, and saw, in a 
little hollow before us, flames bursting from a dozen 
small holes in the earth. The holes were about six 
inches in depth, and evidently excavated by the hand 
of man. The flame, as we at once discovered by the 
appearance and the smell, was burning sulphur. On 
turning up the ground in other spots, the whole soil 
seemed deeply impregnated with it, and, on opening 
holes near the burning ones, new flames at once burst 
forth. The fire was doubtless kindled in the first place 
by accident, and is kept burning above the surface only 
by opening fresh holes. There were many old excava¬ 
tions, where the sulphur had burned out, and the residue 
appeared to be pure lime. 

We had hardly regained the road, before we came 
upon another spot, where were several bitumen wells, 
very celebrated in these regions. They were five in 
numb.er, upon a hill-side, each about twenty feet deep, 
and the black liquid lay at the bottom like water in a 
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well. The workmen, for a small present, brought out 
two or three buckets full, and pouring it upon the sur¬ 
face of a little pool, set it on fire. The liquid spread 
upon the water like oil, the red flames rolled up to a 
great height, sending out a scorching heat, and going off 
in dense black masses of smoke. 

After leaving these wells, our course lay more Easterly 
until we had come to the last ridge of the sulphur hills 
and could look off to the country beyond. Here the 
mountains of Kurdistan again appeared to the North- 
East. Those which were first visible were the snowy 
summits of Ravendouz, from which issued, several years 
before, the famous Bey of that name, whose forays in 
the low countries of the plains had carried the terror of 
his arms even to Constantinople. 

We descended from the ridge into a level country of 
great fertility, and there pursued our way until we 
reached the town of Alteun Keupru, standing on an 
island in the Lesser Zab, now called the Alteun Keupru 
Sou, or Golden Bridge River. This name, borne 
equally by the stream and the town, is said to have been 
given on account of the great costliness of the bridges 
which connect the island with the main land. There is, 
however, no great evidence of the justness of the appel¬ 
lation in the appearance of the structures themselves. 
They are built of brick and paved, and are raised to so 
sharp an angle in the middle, being each only a single 
arch, that it is difficult gaining the summit on one side, 
and rather dangerous descending on the other. The 
island is a small one, and the town, which nearly covers 
it, had only one hundred families, the rest having 
been swept off by the plague. It has no bazars, except¬ 
ing twenty-five petty stalls, and nothing that would 
detain a traveller half-an-hour. I had intended to spend 
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the night here, but two or three hours of the day re¬ 
maining, and being assured that there was a village not 
far distant, we changed horses, drank our coffee and 
proceeded. Night overtook us long before we reached 
our resting-place, and I journeyed on exhausted by 
extreme fatigue and soreness, for my strength was yet 
only partially restored. At length we heard the baying 
of dogs, and soon entered the Kurdish village of Koush 
Tepeh, having, since morning, seen two towns, visited 
two natural curiosities, and travelled nearly sixty miles. 

We easily procured an apartment for ourselves and 
horses, and lighted a fire, around which half-a-dozen 
Kurds helped us to form a circle. They were talkative, 
as usual, and most of them said their prayers, which 
Kurds who profess to be Mussulmans are more punctual 
in doing than Turks. They complained of the indignities 
which they suffered from the irregular soldiery of the 
Pasha—a lawless set of men who wander about the 
country in the service of their master, and torment the 
villagers wherever they go. A body of this kind is kept 
by most of the Pashas in the distant provinces, and are 
used for any service on which their masters may choose 
to send them. It is a feature of the old system not yet 
done away, and is a source of great vexation and suffer¬ 
ing to the poor villagers, who have to harbour them 
whenever they come, and provide for them everything 
which they demand. It is one of the brightest features 
of the new reforms, that soldiers on the march are not 
allowed to extort anything from the peasantry, but are 
required to pay for all that they receive. There were 
many benignant acts of this kind in the changes wrought 
by the late Sultan, which have already proved of incal¬ 
culable benefit to the country. The villagers of Koush 
Tepeh had fled from their former homes, and selected 
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the spot where we found them, at a distance from the 
high road, for the purpose of avoiding the evils from 
which they had suffered. But they had not escaped, 
and they begged me to intercede with the Pasha for 
their relief. When I lay down to sleep, Mohammed 
Agha stationed one of them at my head and another at 
the door. The rest he sent away. 

From Koush Tepeli to Erbil, a distance of about ten 
miles, the country is open, rich, and undulating. I 
have written the name of the town according to the 
original orthography, but it is commonly pronounced by 
the people, Evril. It is the same with the ancient 
Arbela, near which the great and decisive battle between 
Alexander and Darius was fought. I will not fight it 
over again in these pages, but I may have a word to 
say with regard to it when I come nearer to the actual 
scene of the conflict. The present city of Arbela stands, 
like Kerkuk, on a round flat-topped hill, some 150 feet 
high. The wall, however, which runs round the brow 
is better than that of Kerkuk. It encloses 1000 houses, 
and there are 500 more at the foot of the hill, which, 
from the depression of the ground, are not all visible 
as you approach the place. There is a considerable 
number of Jews in the town, but no Christians. The 
bazars, which are below, had a very picturesque appear¬ 
ance from their being covered with branches, which 
gave them an airiness and lightness more agreeable, 
though less imposing, than solid arches of brick or 
stone. 

Three-fourths of an hour North-West of the town lies 
Enkeva, a village of Chaldeans. As my desire was to 
see as much as possible of this people, I determined to 
proceed thither, after tarrying an hour at Erbil, and 
spend the rest of the day among them. We arrived 
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there at noon, and I entered the village with a heart 
bounding at the thought of spending half a day among 
a Christian people. I soon found a place in a family, 
and felt myself entirely at home. Everything appeared 
different from what I had so long been accustomed to 
see. There was none of the distance and arrogance of 
Mussulmans. The women, with unveiled faces, were 
attending to their domestic duties. The husbands were 
aiding in the care of the children, and conversing freely 
and kindly with their wives. It seemed something like 
Christianity, and, though but a slight token, I could not 
help feeling it deeply. 

There were several Kurdish families in the village, 
and about sixty Christian. The latter had a Church, 
which I visited just at the close of the evening service, 
shortly before sunset. Two of the three priests of 
the village were present, who showed me the interior. 
It was very plain, and I observed no pictures. The 
building was more than a century old, and altogether 
respectable for a village Church. It was surrounded 
by a high wall, the door to which was so low that it 
could not be entered without almost getting upon one’s 
knees. 

I was surprised to find that a large number of the 
villagers were blind, or had diseased eyes. Having some 
sulphate of zinc with me, I prepared it, and delivered it 
to the Kiahya of the village, with orders to administer 
it to all who might make application. This gave me at 
once the name of Hekim Bashi, and patients began to 
flock in. One of them was the third priest, whom I 
had not as yet seen. His complaint was, according to 
his own description, of a very novel character. He had 
been carried away by Ravendouz Bey, in one of his 
excursions a year and a half before. At that time he 
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had been affected with a great trepidation, and ever 
since, he added, on every alternate day, he had been 
seized by a violent shivering just as when he was taken. 
Upon further inquiry, I found that the fits bad all 
the symptoms of the fever and ague, and administered 
accordingly. 

The people of the village spoke a corrupt dialect of 
their ancient tongue, and many of them knew Turkish. 
They appeared contented, and described their situation 
as every way easy and comfortable, excepting occasional 
visits from the lawless soldiers of the Pasha. I noticed 
in them the same cheerful, open, and frank disposition 
which had so much impressed me among the Nestorians 
of Persia. 

There were two families in the house where I lodged, 
and we all occupied one apartment. I was amused at 
the distribution which was made of us when we came 
to seek our quarters for the night. The two families 
were stationed at the inner extremity of the apartment, 
Mohammed Agha, with his son Ahmed, in the middle, 
and myself on the outside. The Tatar, solely, as he 
protested, on my account, entered frequent complaints 
of the crying of the babies, but to no purpose, for one 
family had hardly become quiet before the children in 
the other corner began, so that we gained little sleep 
the whole night. 

The soil appeared of a rich, dark mould, as we pur¬ 
sued our way the next morning towards the Great Zab. 
The dark mountains of Kurdistan were on our right, 
and the country over which we travelled was slightly 
undulating. It was everywhere, however, destitute of 
trees. Husbandmen were ploughing on all sides, and so 
great was the industry prevailing, or the want of the 
proper animals for agricultural labour, that all kinds of 
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beasts were put into requisition. In one place we saw 
a donkey and a heifer pulling in the same yoke. 

We were four hours in reaching the ford of the Great 
Zab, from Enkeva. The people call it simply the Zab. 
On the bank of the stream, close to the ford, stands a 
little village, which bears the very appropriate name of 
Kellek, (Raft,) all the men in its forty families being 
employed in rafting travellers and merchandise across 
the river. The rafts in use were about ten feet square, 
and composed of a layer of goat-skins set close together 
and inflated with wind, and upon these another layer of 
branches and withes. Those which Xenophon describes 
on the Tigris, in the retreat of the Ten Thousand, seem 
to have been of the same construction. On one of these 
rafts, Ahmed was first embarked with the baggage. As 
it was pushed off from the shore, four boys followed, 
each leading a horse with one hand, and holding an 
inflated skin in the other. When they had reached a 
convenient depth, they sprang upon the skins, and the 
horses, familiar doubtless with the business, followed 
without resistance. The raft was propelled by two men 
with paddles. The force of the current carried them 
swiftly down, but they were soon all landed in safety on 
the opposite side. The raft was then drawn up along 
the shore to the starting-place, and another party, wait¬ 
ing to be transported, embarked and came over. I then 
followed with Mohammed Agha, who committed himself 
to the raft uttering his Rismillah, which he employed on 
all occasions. I observed that the Yezidees used none 
of these expression, so common to Mussulmans*. We 
were less than five minutes in crossing, but the whole 
process of transportation cost us an hour’s delay. I 


* For an account of this singular people, see Appendix, XII. 
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judged the river to be about 400 feet wide at the ford, 
which is the same as when Xenophon retreated through 
the country. 

After leaving the Zab, we crossed a sterile and uncul¬ 
tivated tract, and came, in one hour and a half, to the 
Hazer River, which we forded without difficulty. This 
is undoubtedly the Bumadus, on which the great battle 
between Alexander and Darius was fought, b. c. 3.31. 
It is called the battle of Arbela, from that city having 
been the only place of note in the vicinity. But it was 
actually fought at a village called Gaugamela, between 
the Lycus (Great Zab), and the Bumadus. There is 
no other river than the Hazer to answer to the latter, 
but it would seem that the battle must have taken place 
farther up than where the present route crosses the two 
streams, for the historians of the battle, Quintus Curtius 
and Arrian, make the distance between the Lycus and 
the Bumadus eighty stadia, or more than nine miles. 
But where my road crossed them, it cannot be more 
than five miles. They also state the distance of the 
field of battle from Arbela to be 500 or 600 stadia, or 
about from fifty-seven to sixty-nine miles ; while the 
distance of the Hazer from Erbil on the route that I 
travelled, cannot be more than twenty-five miles. With 
these data we are able to determine with considerable 
accuracy where the battle was, by a simple measurement 
on the map, which those who are curious in such things 
can easily make. 

Beyond the Hazer, we entered gradually into a fine 
plain country, upon which numerous villages were in 
sight. We stopped at one called Batoli, which, though 
still very large and containing at least a thousand in¬ 
habitants, must have been greatly reduced since former 
times, when, according to Assemanni, it was an Epis- 
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copal see of the Jacobites. It suffered greatly during 
the recent plague, and many of its houses are in ruins. 
Its population is about equally divided between the Ja¬ 
cobites and the Syrian Catholics. We found its people 
very hospitable. They gave us excellent accommoda¬ 
tions, and such a supper as it is seldom the lot of the 
traveller to find in an Eastern village. Among other 
things was a dish of olives. The Tatar commenced a 
fierce attack upon them, when his son suggested that 
the vinegar in which they were preserved was nothing 
else than sour wine. “ True,” said the old man, and he 
pushed them from him with disgust. It was Mohammed 
Agha’s favourite boast, that, amidst all the lapses of his 
long life, he had never been guilty of the sin of drinking 
wine, and that now, in his old age, he did not even know 
the taste of the forbidden liquor. 

Batoli stands in the midst of a highly productive and 
interesting country. Ivermelis, a Chaldean village, lay 
upon our left, as we approached Batoli. Farther to the 
south is Karagoush, which, though almost ruined by 
the plague, has seven Syrian Catholic and one Jacobite 
Church. Three hours from that place is the Jacobite 
monastery of Mar Benam, now, I believe, deserted. In 
other parts of this extensive tract, lying between the 
Zab and the Tigris, are several Kurdish villages, and 
one, at least, of Yezidees. We had also passed one 
inhabited by Turks. I was creditably informed that the 
eastern bank of the Tigris, for a distance of twelve 
miles above and forty below Mossoul, was settled entirely 
by people of this race, doubtless of the same stock with 
those farther south, whom I have already noticed. From 
the opposite side of the Zab, two peaks had attracted 
our attention. As we advanced, one was covered by 
the other, but at Batoli both were visible, and bore 
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nearly north from the village. On the first, called 
Karatchuk, was discerned the old Church or Monastery 
of Mar Daniel. On the second, which bears the name 
Maldoub, stands the celebrated convent of Mar Mattai, 
or St. Matthew. 

To complete the circle of interesting objects, on the 
east, only three hours 1 ride from Batoli, are the Ruins 
of Nineveh. We first came in sight of them on the 
brow of a hill just behind the plain on which they stand. 
The first object which caught my eye, was the supposed 
tomb of Jonah. Beyond it was a distinct view of Mos- 
soul, and, on either side, distant glimpses of the Tigris. 
On approaching nearer, we observed that a low range 
of hills seemed to run quite round the site of Nineveh, 
which was an extensive plain close upon the Tigris. 
In different parts of this plain, especially near the hill 
on which the tomb of Jonah stands, were lines of 
mounds, which Rich found, on excavating them, to 
contain remains of ancient structures. The hill itself 
may have been the place of the citadel or palace. It is 
evidently artificial like those of Kerkuk and Arbela, but 
seems to have been reduced by the lapse of time. There 
is now a Mussulman village on its sides. The Moham¬ 
medans have appropriated the tomb to themselves. 
They call it the sepulchre of Nebbi Yonan , or the 
Prophet Jonah, and such the Jews and Christians also 
believe it to be. It is now within the inclosure of a 
mosque, which is said to have been once a church, and 
whose white dome is visible above. 

This is all that the passing traveller now sees of Nine¬ 
veh, but, doubtless, if its soil were excavated throughout, 
interesting relics would everywhere be found. The 
mode of building in these countries, where everything is 
constructed chiefly of earth, prevents any such durable 
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remains as are found in other lands. A few mounds are 
all that is still to be seen of Babylon, and the chief 
remuneration which the traveller derives from visiting 
the place where it once was, is in the reflection that he 
has stood upon the soil of the mighty city of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. Nineveh must have occupied a much larger 
surface than the plain before-mentioned, unless we are to 
understand by the “three days’ journey 1 ’ of Jonah*, the 
measurement of its wall, and not its diameter, as would 
seem from the expression that he entered into the city 
“ a day’s journey.” The breadth of the plain between 
the hills and the Tigris cannot be more than one mile 
and a half, but its length along the river is very great. 

Descending from the eminence where we had over¬ 
looked the plain, we passed (dose to the right of the hill 
of Jonah, and soon reached the Tigris. I was at first 
surprised to see the river which had appeared, at Bag¬ 
dad, so large and noble a stream, now reduced to half its 
former breadth. The manner in which we passed it 
shows the barbarous inattention of the Turks to such 
matters. Where we came down to the river were the 
remains of a stone bridge, of which the piers, for half the 
distance across, were still standing. We went out on the 
shore to the very edge of the water, and then mounted 
by a slight platform to the top of a broken pier. Be¬ 
tween this and the next a frail covering of wood was 
thrown across. The second and third were connected 
in the same manner, and so on to the end of the ruins. 
Between the last pier and the opposite shore, half the 
breadth of the river, was a bridge of boats, which, how¬ 
ever, like those at Bagdad, have very little resemblance 
to anything that is used on sea or land, being great 


* Jonah, iii. 3, 4. 
L 2 
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wooden boxes pointed at one or both ends, and set in a 
row, abreast of each other, and several feet apart. My 
Tatar had gone forward to lay my boyouroultou before 
the Pasha of Mossoul, and obtain lodgings for me. When 
I arrived at the gate, he was waiting for me, and con¬ 
ducted me immediately to the house of the Syrian 
Catholic Metropolitan. 
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At Mossoul we are in the midst of the Chaldean popu¬ 
lation, and at the best point for extending our survey 
over their ancient and venerable church. I do not pro¬ 
pose to indulge in ecclesiastical reminiscences. The rise 
of the Nestorian heresy, if such it must be reputed, is 
familiar to every one at all read in the history of the 
Church, and can easily be traced by others who are not. 
My object in the present chapter is of a more practical 
nature. I wish to trace, so far as my information enables 
me to do it, the rise and progress of the change to which 
I have already adverted as having taken place in the 
Nestorian Church within the last century, to show to 
what extent it has advanced, how far it is radical, and 
how far it is merely nominal. In so doing, as I mean 
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to extenuate naught, so I trust I shall set down nought 
in malice. It is a painful story, but it is one which must 
be told. The statements which I shall now offer are 
the substance of the best information which I was able 
to obtain, and (with the exception of dates, in which 
Oriental people are seldom correct) may, I think, be 
safely relied upon. Whatever did not come to me well 
authenticated I have withheld. 

At what time the Papal missions among the Mesopo¬ 
tamian Christians commenced I am unable to say. They 
appear to have begun in the province of Diarbekir, where 
numerous proselytes had been made, and a Patriarch set 
over them by the Pope, before converts had been gained, 
or any considerable effort attempted in Mossoul*. The 
earliest arrival of Romish missionaries of which the peo¬ 
ple of this city have any recollection was about ninety 
years ago. One at first appeared among them in the 
character of a physician, but .it was soon discovered that 
he was a priest, and had other designs in hand than 
administering to bodily maladies. 

At that time there was resident in Mossoul a wealthy 
and influential layman of the Romish Church, who, 
though a Spaniard by birth, had connected himself in 
marriage with a Chaldean lady of Mossoul, and had 
settled in that city. His influence and intrigues aided 
greatly in promoting the interests of the. Church of 
Rome, whose missionaries increased within a few years 
to three or four. By the employment of threats in some 
cases and promises in others, by specious representations 

* The first Patriarch of the Romish Proselytes from the Nestorian 
Church was instituted by Pope Innocent XI., iu May, 1G81. He was 
stationed at Diarbekir, with the rank of Metropolitan Bishop, and bore 
the title of Joseph, Patriarch of the Chaldeans. Assemawii Bibliotheca 
Orienlalis , Tom . tert. Pars jorima, p. 623. 
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of the character and designs of the Papal Church, a 
few converts were gradually made. The flattering pro¬ 
posal from Pome was to bring all the Oriental churches 
into union with herself, and it was explicitly declared, 
that, for the sake of such a union, she was willing to 
leave untouched all that was peculiar in the constitution, 
rites, and offices of those churches. My host at Mossoul 
showed me one day a copy of a Syrian breviary, published 
at Rome, with certain additions, in the preface to which, 
which was in Latin, it was said, that 66 the Church of 
Rome most vehemently desires to embrace, to cherish, 
and to nourish in her maternal bosom all the churches 
of the East.” The Latin Bishop at Bagdad was wont 
to hold out the same Catholic scheme, as the simple and 
entire design of the church which he represented. 

Notwithstanding these plausible pretensions, the Pope 
had already set a Patriarch over the Nestorians who had 
seceded from their Church, and had bestowed upon the 
converts the national name of Chaldeans. A schismatic 
Patriarch still resided at Diarbekir, and bore the name 
of Mar Yousouf, which had descended from the first 
Patriarch to his successors, in the same manner with 
those of Mar Elia and Mar Shimon among the Nesto¬ 
rians. The work of proselytism, however, made no 
considerable progress in Mossoul, until a bolder scheme 
was attempted, and but too effectually executed. The 
present venerable Patriarch was then a youth of fifteen 
or sixteen years of age. He was residing at A1 Kosh 
near Mossoul, the seat of the Nestorian Patriarchs, and 
having already attained the rank of Mutran, or Metro¬ 
politan Bishop, he was awaiting only the death of his 
uncle to enter by right of succession the Patriarchal 
office. While matters were in this position, the Papists 
by some means obtained possession of the royal firman, 
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by which the descent of the office was confirmed accord¬ 
ing to the usage of the Nestorian Church, (or, as it 
appears to me more probable, they seized upon the 
special firman which came after the death of the uncle, 
approving and ratifying the succession of Mar Yohanna*,) 
and employed it as an instrument for his conversion, by 
threatening to withhold this title to the Patriarchate, 
unless he would acknowledge allegiance to the Bishop of 
Rome. The stratagem succeeded, and Mar Yohanna 
sent in his adhesion to the Pope. 

The effect of this change was widely and deeply felt. 
It caused extreme grief among the Nestorians, who 
appear, with few exceptions, to have been still true to 
their Church. It was related to me by one informant, 
that the mother of Mar Yohanna, overcome with sor¬ 
row at this defection of her consecrated son, threw her¬ 
self from a precipice at A1 Kosh and was maimed for 
life. The death of the former Patriarch at length 
arrived, about the year 1775, according to my best 
informants, though some placed it as early as 1760. 
Mar Yohanna now found that, instead of stepping 
quietly into the Patriarchal seat, it was alleged that 
his conversion had transferred the entire Church to 
the Pope, and with it, the right of appointing a patri¬ 
arch. It was argued that, by the submission of Mar 
Yohanna, the whole Nestorian Church had virtually 
changed, and had therefore passed over to the juris¬ 
diction of the schismatic Patriarch of Diarbekir. The 
result was that the diocese of Mossoul was given to 
Mar Yohanna, and Mar Yousouf remained sole Patri- 

* The present Patriarch is still generally called by this, which is his 
own name, instead of Mar Elia, which, as before observed, is the official 
title of all the Chaldean patriarchs of Mesopotamia, as is Mar Shimon of 
those of Persia. 
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areh. His actual power, however, was almost entirely 
confined as before to the province of Diarbekir, for the 
Nestorians of Mossoul neither accepted nor relished the 
change. Nor did Mar Yohanna himself silently submit 
to this violent destruction of the long-established insti¬ 
tution of his church. He openly consecrated bishops 
in some of the villages of his dioeese, for churches which 
had refused to acknowledge allegiance to the Pope, and 
still remained true to their ancient faith. The act ex¬ 
cited deep indignation at Rome. A bull of excommu¬ 
nication was issued against him, and the dioeese of 
Mossoul given to another, called Mutran Shimon. It 
was also, I suppose, at this time that Mar Yohanna 
was thrown into prison by the intrigues of Mar Yousouf 
and the Papal missionaries, with the Pasha of Mossoul. 
That sueh an event did occur, and through the influence 
mentioned, is a fact of the most common notoriety in 
Mesopotamia; the precise time only is doubtful. 

These acts of violent interference and usurpation 
effectually roused the Chaldeans of Mossoul against 
the Pope, and a long and bitter controversy ensued. 
The number of Romish missionaries at that time resi¬ 
dent in the city were three, two Dominicans and one 
Jesuit. These emissaries thundered their anathemas 
against all who dared to resist the will of the Pope, 
But sueh expedients had lost their power. The spirit 
of the people was too thoroughly roused to respect them, 
and the missionaries soon after left the city, whether 
from fear or from some other motive I am unable to 
say. Two of them were afterwards waylaid and mur¬ 
dered by a party of predatory Kurds near Amadieh, 
whither the missionaries had gone. The act, however, 
was then, and is still, believed to have been committed 
at the instigation of the Chaldeans. 

l3 
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In the mean time, the new Metropolitan of Mossoul 
had established himself there, but was prevented, by 
the excitement which prevailed, from entering upon 
the duties of his office. The enraged Chaldeans threat¬ 
ened to put him to death if he appeared abroad, and 
he remained a prisoner in his own house. The opposi¬ 
tion of the people at length effected its object. By an 
order from Rome, Mutran Shimon was removed, and 
Mar Yohanna resumed his office. The question between 
him and Mar Yousouf was finally settled by the same 
authority, but in what manner I have not been able 
positively to determine. A Chaldean, whom I subse¬ 
quently met at Constantinople, informed me that it 
was by assigning the towns to the jurisdiction of Mar 
Yohanna, and the villages to Mar Yousouf, and giving 
the former the precedence in rank. This arrangement, 
he added, was effected about 1810, and continued in 
force till 1826, when Mar Yousouf died, and, no suc¬ 
cessor being appointed, Mar Yohanna remained, as he 
still is, in undisputed possession of the patriarchal 
office. I have it, however, from the same informant, 
that he had not been formally recognised by the Pope 
till within four or five years. 

The profession of subjection which he made in his 
youth has gradually, however, had the effect of bringing 
the entire Church into an acknowledgment of the same 
allegiance. Its members began to call themselves Ca¬ 
tholic, without, for the most part, knowing anything 
more of the matter than that'they were now under the 
Papa ., as they styled the Head of the Latin Church. 
After diligent inquiry, I was not able to learn that 
any had protested against the change. The only Nes- 
torians remaining, I was told, were a people of another 
sect inhabiting the mountains of Kurdistan, for in this 
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vague way they spoke of the followers of Mar Shimon. 
In a single instance I received some intimation, that 
there were certain villages of the Nestorians of Mar 
Elia, to the east of Amadieh, which still remained 
true to their old Church, and it is easy to believe that, 
in those wild and almost impenetrable recesses, such a 
community may be found. 

As might be expected from the nature of the conver¬ 
sion of the Nestorians, by the act of their Patriarch and 
not by individual proselytism, it is rather formal and 
nominal, than minute and practical. Nothing can be 
more vague than their own conceptions of the change 
which has passed upon them. They uniformly acknow¬ 
ledge an attachment to the Papal Church, but in all 
my conversations, I met with no one, even among the 
clergy, who could give a definite account of the differ¬ 
ence between his present and past belief. The natural 
process of conversion seems, in their case, to have been 
reversed. They verbally acknowledge the doctrines and 
practices of the Church of Rome, because they have 
become Roman Catholics, instead of becoming adhe¬ 
rents of that Church because they had first embraced 
its peculiarities. I found in no on© instance an avowed 
attachment to anything distinctively Roman Catholic, 
but uniformly a general, uninformed assent. There is 
little, if any, of the virulent hatred against Protestants, 
often so strong and deep among European Papists. 
They know nothing of the contentions, divisions, and 
changes which have been working in the Western world, 
and, excepting a few who have visited Europe, they have 
no idea that their connexion with the Papacy puts them 
in opposition to any other religious communion. I 
made no scruple of speaking freely of my own Church, 
and I never found that it abated aught from the 
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cordiality with which I was treated, nor did they seem 
to imagine that there was any ground of difference 
between us. 

But to turn to a more definite view of the changes 
which their conversion implies, they may be traced 
article by article from a comparison of what has been 
with what is. First, then, there has been no change 
in articles of faith, no renunciation of the Nestorian 
heresy, no introduction of a new creed, no tangible and 
formal act of reception of the doctrines and usages of 
the Romish Church. There has been no alteration of 
the Liturgy, nor of any of the books containing the ser¬ 
vices of the Church, excepting, as I had it from one 
informant, that in the Guzza , or Treasure, which con¬ 
tains the services for Saints’ Days, the name of Nesto- 
rius has been expunged, and that of Cyril inserted in 
its stead. If this be indeed, as I fully believe, the only 
change which has been introduced into the religious 
books of the Nestorians, it is a consoling reflection that 
they have still their comparatively pure and scriptural 
standard to guide them back, when the day of restitu¬ 
tion comes, if the same seducing spirit which has led 
them away from the truth shall not at length corrupt 
what it has not yet ventured to touch. The Chaldeans 
hold their principal church book, which is the Khouthra , 
or Index, in high veneration for its great antiquity, and 
an attempt made by the Latin missionaries to introduce 
some changes into it was so vehemently opposed that 
they were compelled to desist. 

The principal changes, therefore, have been in the 
practices of the Church, and not in its standards. The 
rite of Confession remains very much as of old. It is 
recognised in practice, but not required, excepting be¬ 
fore the Holy Communion. By many, however, it is 
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voluntarily practised at other seasons. It is performed 
in the church, the person confessing kneeling before 
the priest, and in the presence of each other. The 
absolution is pronounced in the name of God, and 
not as if forgiveness proceeded from the confessor. 
If my information is correct, the form is not essen¬ 
tially different from that of the American Episcopal 
Church. 

The use of Holy Water has been introduced into the 
Churches both of the Syrian Catholic and Chaldean. 
It is a complete innovation, and its introduction was at 
first opposed in a singular and very unscrupulous man¬ 
ner. Some of the unbelieving secretly poured a mix¬ 
ture of oil and soot into the dish, with which the people 
unwittingly made a visible and permanent cross upon 
their foreheads. The Chaldeans still retain their old 
form of making the sign of the cross, which is, I believe, 
different from that of the Roman Catholics. To us 
this may appear a matter of the least importance ; but 
it is regarded as of great moment among the Eastern 
Christians. The Chaldeans make it, as of old, from 
top to bottom, and from left to right, or, in other words 
(when it is not made on the forehead alone), by touch¬ 
ing successively the forehead, the breast, the left shoulder 
and the right. The reason for this peculiar mode is, 
that Christ came down from heaven to earth, and has 
brought us out of darkness, represented by the left hand, 
the place of the goats, into light, which is signified by 
the right hand, the place of the sheep. 

The Nestorians seem to have had very vague notions 
with regard to the intermediate state of souls , the com¬ 
mon belief being that the good were carried to the 
abode of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, while the wicked 
were sent to dwell with Pharaoh and his hosts, or with 
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Arms, or with some other blasphemer, persecutor, or 
heretic. The best-informed among the Chaldeans now 
acknowledge a Purgatory, and by such, prayers are 
offered for the dead. 

The Communion Service in the Chaldean liturgy re¬ 
mains unchanged, but a very singular alteration in the 
act of administration has been introduced in, at least, a 
part of the Churches. The practice of the Nestorian 
Church, following the primitive mode, has been to ad¬ 
minister to the people in both kinds, and the Order of 
service was composed accordingly. At present, in many 
of the Churches, for I do not believe the change to have 
generally prevailed, the entire service is read, while the 
bread only is given, in conformity with the usage of the 
Church of Rome, thus introducing a strange and absurd 
discrepancy between the language of the service and the 
act. It may be well to add here, that this holy sacra¬ 
ment is administered in a much more simple, and doubt¬ 
less more primitive manner, among both Chaldeans and 
Syrians, than in the Latin Church. 

The rite of Baptism is practised as formerly among 
the Chaldeans. The Nestorian Church regarded it and 
the Holy Communion as Sacraments, but did not recog¬ 
nise the other five so held by the Church of Rome. They 
are even distinguished by name, the first two being called 
Razi , or Mysteries, and the others simply Takhsa , Rites 
or Orders. Those Chaldeans who understand most of 
the Church of Rome now acknowledge the whole seven 
as Sacraments, but no alterations have in consequence 
been introduced into the Church books, since nothing is 
there said in the way of creed on the subject. The Nes¬ 
torian Church having been separated from the Greek 
before the corruption of the latter had become deep and 
wide-spread, there is no allusion in their sacred books to 
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those departures from primitive practice which after¬ 
wards became imbedded in the usages of the Greek and 
Latin Churches, and which our own Articles of Faith 
particularly mention and protest against. The acknow¬ 
ledgment of seven Sacraments at present made among 
the Chaldeans, is, therefore, merely individual, not 
ecclesiastical. 

No attempt, so far as I could learn, has been made to 
introduce changes into the ministry of the Chaldean 
Church, either as to its offices or its duties, with the 
exception of the encroachments on the patriarchal office 
already mentioned. The ministry is distinctly divided 
into the three orders of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ; 
but these are again subdivided into other orders, two of 
which correspond in some respects with the dignities 
of Archbishop and Archdeacon in the Church of Eng¬ 
land*. The arrangement, in the former case as in 
the latter, is one of convenience, and not a distinction 
of institutions deemed essential to the existence of a 
Church. 

It has not been attempted, or, if attempted, the effort 
has not been successful, to introduce celibacy among 
the priesthood of the Chaldean Church. The clergy 
are generally married, and their being so is regarded as 
entirely lawful, with the exception of the Patriarch and 
the Metropolitan Bishops, who, according to the ancient 
institutions of the Church, are required to remain in a 
single state—a practice which prevails also among the 
Jacobites. 

The Chaldeans seem to have had the custom from 
an early time of placing pictures in their churches, but 
they appear to have been merely for ornament. In this 
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respect, only a partial change has been effected. I saw 
no pictures in any of the Chaldean churches of Mossoul, 
excepting in a solitary instance, where there was an old 
one in a dark corner, and so impaired by time that I 
could not discover whether it was the Virgin or some 
other saint, and the priest could not inform me. I was 
told that in some of the churches were pictures of the 
Virgin over the altar, but I visited almost every church 
in the city and did not observe them. In one church, 
however, was an engraving sent from Rome, which repre¬ 
sented the Virgin holding in her arms the infant Saviour, 
and before this, I am sorry to say, the people pray with 
the rosary. A new church of the Chaldeans in Diar- 
bekir, erected under the supervision of two Jesuits, pre¬ 
sented an odd mixture of Eastern and AVestern style. 
The clear floor and the latticed gallery for females were 
Oriental, while the numerous pictures and images of the 
A r irgin, with lamps burning before them, were the same 
as one may see in the centre of Europe. An image of a 
child, in wax, was brought from Rome some twenty 
years ago, and set up in a glass case on the altar of one 
of the churches in Mossoul. No worship or reverence 
was paid to it, but it was an object of great curiosity to 
all the little boys in the city, who stole in, at irregular 
hours, to examine it. In their hands it was, at length, 
broken. First the arms disappeared, then the legs, and 
at last the head, after which it was thought proper to 
take it away. 

The Nestorian Church rejects the doctrine that Mary 
is the Mother of God , or perhaps I shall speak more 
accurately if I say, it rejects the phrase, and calls her 
the Mother of Christ. In the service of the Church, she 
is extolled with the praise in the Gospel, “ Blessed art 
thou among women,” &c., but she is not addressed in 
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prayer. She is believed, however, to have the power 
of intercession, in common with all saints, and this 
belief is alluded to in certain of the prayers of the 
Church, in which the unworthiness of the suppliants 
is acknowledged, and it is urged that the saints will 
intercede for them. The proselyted Nestorians confess 
her to be the Mother of God, and printed books in 
Arabic have been introduced from Rome, from which 
prayers are offered to the Virgin, especially in private 
families. 

A large number of Roman Catholic works , in Latin, 
Syriac, Chaldaic, and Arabic, have been sent into 
Mesopotamia, but chiefly in Arabic. Among those 
which I saw at the house of the Syrian Catholic 
Archbishop of Mossoul, were the works of Ephraom, 
with a Latin translation, and the breviary in Syriac 
before mentioned, which is published with some ad¬ 
ditions. The Liturgy of the Chaldean Church has also 
been published. Besides these, numerous volumes of 
Romish prayers, and works setting forth and defending 
the doctrines and practices of the Latin Church, have 
been sent into the country, and one, at least, aimed 
directly against what is called the Nestorian heresy. 
All this must be regarded as a violation of those Ca¬ 
tholic proposals with which the Church of Rome has 
incessantly presented herself before the Christian com¬ 
munions of the East. 

The Sacred Scriptures exist among the Chaldeans, 
either in whole or in part, in several languages. In 
Mossoul the entire New Testament, and parts of the Old 
Testament in Strangheli, are to be found in families, but 
I saw none of them, and they are difficult to be obtained 
In Chaldaic the whole Bible is said to exist in private 
hands, but I made most diligent search for a copy and 
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could not find one. The New Testament in that lan¬ 
guage is in all the Churches. The Scriptures in most 
common use, however, are in Arabic, of which complete 
copies in manuscript are sometimes to be found, but 
those most common are copies of a version printed at 
Rome. In the Churches of Mossoul the Lessons and 
Gospels are read from Arabic manuscripts, for the better 
understanding of the people. Some which I saw were 
written in the Chaldaic character, which is more gene¬ 
rally known than the Arabic, although the language of 
the latter is more commonly understood. In some of the 
villages of Kurdistan, where Arabic is not spoken, the 
Lessons and Gospels are read in Chaldaic. Among the 
other changes which have unhappily prevailed, the mon¬ 
strous system of withholding the Word of God from the 
people has never been introduced, nor could I learn that 
it had ever been heard of. I was sometimes rather 
abashed by the answers which were made to my inquiries 
on this point. Most commonly the greatest surprise was 
expressed at my asking a question which presumed it to 
be possible that Christians should be prohibited by their 
ecclesiastical rulers, from reading the book from which 
their own faith is drawn. 

Upon the whole, then, it appears that the conversion 
of the Nestorian Church to Romanism does not imply an 
understanding reception of the peculiar doctrines, rites, 
and usages of the Papal Church. In the multitude of 
cases it is not founded upon an intelligent assent. It 
has not imbued the Chaldeans with a narrow and bigoted 
prejudice against European Protestants. It has not 
subverted the foundations of* their Church, which still 
remain unshaken in the sacred recesses of their pri¬ 
mitive liturgy. There may they ever remain, and 
be the time not far distant when the sons of this 
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ancient. Church, so long beguiled and deluded with 
the fallacious hope of a Catholic union, may return 
to their own higher standards, and, if need be, beyond 
them, to the light and purity of the Primitive and 
Apostolic Church ! 
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Mossoul is pleasantly situated on the Tigris, at the 
point where the river turns from its easterly course and 
goes towards the south. Two sides of the city, there¬ 
fore, lie upon the stream. The town rises to a consi¬ 
derable elevation in the middle, and is surrounded by a 
wall, which is one of the best that I remember to have 
seen in the East. The north-easternmost bastion is 
the place where an old tradition reports that the Virgin 
Mary appeared to deliver the city, when besieged by a 
Persian army nearly one hundred years ago. The 
Pasha, being reduced to the last extremity, tried the 
expedient of applying to a Christian saint for relief, 
and accordingly vowed that, if the city were delivered, 
he would erect tv r o churches to the Blessed Virgin. 
The following night, a female appeared to him in a 
dream, and said, 64 Fear not, for 1 will deliver you from 
the hands of your enemies.” The next morning, tidings 
w r ere brought that the Persians had raised the siege and 
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were retiring in dismay, having seen at early dawn a 
female sitting on the afore-mentioned bastion, whose 
superhuman appearance filled them with dread. The 
Pasha was faithful to his word, and erected two churches 
to the Virgin, in that part of the city, where they still 
stand. One of them is occupied by the Chaldeans and 
the other by the Syrians, among whom the legend is 
preserved as an indubitable fact. 

On the same side of the town, just without the walls, 
are several warm sulphur springs, one of which is in¬ 
closed so as to form a pool, whither the people resort in 
summer to bathe. Not far from this spot are extensive 
quarries of marble, of so soft a quality that it can be cut 
and hewn like wood. It is brought to the city and used 
very extensively in building, for door-posts, window-sills, 
arches and pavements, while the layer of rough stone 
which lies above it in the quarry, furnishes abundant 
materials for the walls. Lime is also obtained from 
them, which is mixed with earth and used as a plaster 
for the exterior of the houses. Some parts of the city 
acquire, in this way, a very neat appearance. The 
houses are constructed entirely of stone, the ceilings 
being vaulted. The roofs are terraced and plastered 
without in the same manner with the walls, and being 
surrounded with parapets, they afford delightful retreats 
and comfortable sleeping-places in summer. 

One is struck with the extent of the city, when view¬ 
ing it from an elevated position, and is no less surprised 
at the extent of the ruins, when walking through the 
streets. This last feature is attributed to a dreadful 
calamity which befel the city two years before the great 
plague at Bagdad. The crops of grain having been 
destroyed by locusts, famine ensued, and many died of 
it. When relief came, the plague followed, and, in the 
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space of two and a half mouths made such havoc, that 
the city was left almost a desert. I w ? as assured by very 
respectable authorities, that no less than 100,000 were 
cut off, and many stated the number still higher. After 
such a catastrophe, it is difficult to estimate the remain- 
ing population, but from all the accounts which I re¬ 
ceived, I judged it to be about the same with that of 
Bagdad, 40,000 souls. Among these are 1500 Jacobite 
Christians, about the same number of Syrian Catholics, 
and more than 3000 Chaldeans. There are also about 
1000 Jew 7 s. The rest are Mussulmans, partly of the 
Arab stock, with a considerable intermixture of Turks 
and Kurds. 

The city seems to have declined in commerce, as w r ell 
as in population. At present, its bazars are small and 
inferior in appearance, its streets were thronged with 
poor, and there was little of the bustle to be observed at 
Bagdad and in the great cities of Persia. In point of 
trade, it is chiefly a thoroughfare for the traffic between 
Bagdad, Syria, and Constantinople. It has, however, 
considerable commercial intercourse with the interior of 
Kurdistan, and is, undoubtedly, the best point from 
which to penetrate into that country from the southern 
border. The caravans from the north, how r ever, in 
going to Bagdad, strike the great route at Erbil, Ker- 
kuk, and Kifri. The principal manufactures of the city 
are napkins and other cotton stuffs, such as chintz, 
shawls for turbans, and calicoes. The place w’as for¬ 
merly celebrated for its manufacture of muslin, (French 
mousseline ,) which is supposed to have been invented 
here, and to have received its name from the city. These 
manufactures were once carried to a great extent, and 
long supplied most of the markets in the interior of 
Turkey, besides a large portion of the European de- 
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mand. But the scales are now turned. The importa¬ 
tion of European stuffs has ruined the manufactures, 
and the prosperity of the city is proportionably dimin¬ 
ished. 

The trade with Bagdad is partly by the river, upon 
rafts of the same kind with those before described, but 
of double the size. They go down in about nine days. 
After their arrival, the rafts are taken to pieces, the 
wood sold, and the skins packed on mules and brought 
back by land. The same seems to have been the ancient 
practice, for Herodotus, in his description of the Eu¬ 
phrates boats, adds, “ On their arrival at Babylon, they 
dispose of all their cargo, selling the ribs of their boats, 
the matting and everything but the skins which cover 
them; these they lay on their asses, and with them 
return to Armenia.” The reason for this course is also 
the same upon the Tigris as it was upon the Euphrates, 
u The rapidity of the stream is too great to render their 
return by water practicable*.” 

Of the good things to be found in the city, it may not 
be amiss to mention a red wine of a very superior 
quality, the bread, which is remarkably white and sweet, 
and the cheese, which is made in small hard lumps and 
of a most excellent flavour. As for the climate, the 
heat in summer is extreme, and subterranean apart¬ 
ments seem to be as much in use as in Bagdad. The 
winters are mild. Sometimes there is a fall of snow, 
which continues on the ground for a day or two. While 
I was there in February, rains were very frequent, the 
mornings were chilly, but the grain was already up in 
the grounds about the city. 

The same customs prevail as in Bagdad. The women 
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paint the under lip of a clayey blue, and spot each cheek 
with the same colour. They wear the blue cloak and 
the horse-hair veil of the Southern city, but many 
among the lower classes go uncovered. The children 
are decked with ear-rings, nose-rings, ankle-rings of 
silver, with little bells, or other jingling metal attached, 
braided hair with small knobs pendent, and close caps 
covered with medals and coins. Among the singular 
customs of the place, was one which I never observed 
elsewhere—the mode of selling houses. At a certain 
hour each day, a crier mounts to the roof, and proclaims, 
at the top of his voice, that the house is for sale. He 
publishes the qualities and the price, and whoever wishes 
to buy, goes and treats with the owner. 

The civil state of Mossoul has been greatly and 
favourably changed within a few years. Until recently, 
it had long been ruled by a race of Pashas descended 
from a Christian ancestry. Abdoul Jellul lived in the 
city more than a century ago. He was a Nestorian, 
and his tomb is still to be seen in the Church of St. 
Peter, in the city. He had two sons, one of whom be¬ 
came a Mussulman, and afterwards rose to the dignity 
of Pasha. From him the government of the city became 
hereditary in that family, and descended in unbroken 
succession till within a few years, when it was violently 
interrupted by an insurrection, which introduced a 
train of miseries that have but just now ceased. The 
people, esteeming themselves oppressed by their ruler, 
determined to free their city from him and the race 
altogether. Several Pashas of the family, who at¬ 
tempted to regain the government, were murdered, and 
the last of the name having added to the hate of the 
people, the ill-will of the Sultan, was sent into banish¬ 
ment near Constantinople. 
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The town, during these events, became a scene of 
complete anarchy. The people were divided into fac¬ 
tions, and the peace of the city was destroyed by inces¬ 
sant brawls and murders. Walls were built across the 
streets to separate hostile quarters. Trade was almost 
entirely destroyed, and the place was, for some time, 
without a governor. The rayalis procured their safety 
by combining in companies of three or four to support 
some influential partisan, who, in turn, protected them. 
Clothes were torn from passengers in the street. Assas¬ 
sinations were frequent, and committed with impunity. 
The inhabitants could not go half-an-hour from the 
city, on the land-side, for fear of robbers from tho desert, 
who came and plundered to the very walls. The bold 
chieftain, Ravendouz Bey:, ventured with a few hundred 
men as far as the little village of Jonah, opposite the 
town, and, by threats, extorted immense sums from the 
people. 

In the midst of these commotions, the Sultan inter¬ 
fered, and sent the present Pasha, a man noted for his 
severe and relentless disposition, to the city. As soon 
as he had arrived, attempts were made to assassinate 
him. Continual plots were formed against his life, which 
he escaped by the energy and activity of his move¬ 
ments. One by one, he brought the leaders of the fac¬ 
tions into his power, and secretly despatched them. As 
soon as they were gone, the danger was past, and he 
continued the work of beheading at his leisure, until 
every vestige of the insurrection was suppressed and 
removed. 

The city is now more completely under the authority 
of the Sultan than it has been for a century past. The 
Pasha was just introducing the new order of the mili¬ 
tary, and the manner in which it was received was a 
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fair specimen of the feeling with which it was met, at 
the outset, in every part of the Empire. As soon as it 
was announced that the Pasha was about to make his 
first enlistment of soldiers, the city was thrown into an 
indescribable panic. Officers were walking through the 
streets in search of men. Thousands fled and hid 
themselves in secret places in the city, or escaped to the 
mountains. The Pasha ordered every gate to be closed, 
excepting one, through which none were allowed to go 
out without a passport. The bazars were closed, and 
deserted by all but a few old men, and the streets ap¬ 
peared as if the pestilence were abroad. As I passed 
along, I heard the cries and lamentations of women in 
the houses from which one or more had been taken. 
Fathers and mothers were to be seen about the palace 
imploring for their children who had been seized. 

The cause of all this terror w T as only the vague appre¬ 
hensions of the people, arising from the novelty of the 
thing, and the reckless manner in which the impressment 
was carried on. The indiscriminate and merciless mode 
of conscription practised since the overthrow of the 
Janissaries, has been the most fatal mistake which 
has marred the royal work of reform. Happily, how¬ 
ever, and at the moment while these pages are written, 
the evil is in course of removal, under the vigorous 
measures which characterise the first year of the reign 
of the young Sultan. 

The language universally and almost exclusively spoken 
in Mossoul, is Arabic. There are those, however, who 
can speak Turkish, Kurdish, and the modern dialects of 
the languages of the Christians. The ancient language 
of the Chaldeans is Strangheli, which, they say, differs 
from the Chaldaic only in the form of its characters. 
Manuscripts of various kinds are said to exist in it, but 
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1 found none. The written character of the Strandieli 
is large, cumbersome, and inconvenient for writing. 
This defect at length induced its disuse, and the sub¬ 
stitution of the Chaldaic character in its stead. Sub¬ 
sequently to this change, another set of characters, 
differing a little from the Chaldaic, was introduced 
among the Syrians, and constitutes what is now called 
the Syriac. It was only a slight modification of the 
characters of the Chaldaic, but it was accompanied with 
an entire new set of vowel-points. Those of the Chal¬ 
daic resemble the Hebrew, those of the Syriac the Arabic. 
To these vowel-points a new pronunciation was given, 
which produced, of course, a wide difference in reading 
the manuscripts in the two languages. The vowel-point, 
for instance, which has the sound of a in father in Chal¬ 
daic, was replaced by one in Syriac to which was given 
the sound of o in note . 

The difference, however, stops here. With the ex¬ 
ception of the form and sounds of the vowel-points and 
the shape of the consonants, the two languages are the 
same. A Chaldean, therefore, having learned the Syriac 
characters, reads and understands that language as if 
it were his own. The difference is precisely the same 
as it would bo to write the English in Italian instead of 
Roman characters, and changing the sounds of the 
vowels. Rut in the colloquial tongues, not even this 
discrepancy exists. Chaldeans and Syrians converse 
together as in one language, and with one pronuncia¬ 
tion, which appears to be that of the Chaldaic. If 
any difference exists, as I have been informed by some 
Syrians there does, it is, they acknowledge, hardly 
perceptible, and arises from the intercourse of the two 
people being chiefly confined to those of their own 
communion. 

m 2 
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A great dissimilarity, however, is found to exist in the 
Chaldaic, as it is spoken in different places. Every 
region has its peculiar dialect, according to the greater or 
less degree of intercourse with people of other tongues. 
Thus, for instance, in Mossoul the Chaldaic is much 
corrupted by Arabic. In the villages north of Mossoul, 
where Arabic is not known, it is corrupted with Kurd¬ 
ish. In other places, where the Chaldeans live almost 
entirely secluded, it is nearly pure, and the speech of 
the Nestorians of Julamerick, who dwell in the heart of 
Kurdistan, retired from all other people, is probably 
the purest Chaldaic spoken. Some of this hardy race, 
whose name is a terror even to the Kurds, visit Mossoul 
at times for purposes of trade, and their language is 
only imperfectly understood by the Chaldeans of the 
city, on account of its great purity. Those, however, 
who know the classical Chaldaic, the language of the 
books, are able to converse with them without difficulty. 

The knowledge of their own tongue, both among the 
Chaldeans and Syrians, is taught only to a very limited 
extent. By most of the Christians of Mossoul, the Ara¬ 
bic is the only language ever spoken, or which they are 
able to speak. The Chaldaic and Syriac are taught in 
the boys’ schools, but the instruction is confined to 
teaching them to read without understanding, to repeat 
the words by rote, like empty sounds, without knowing 
anything of their meaning, the object of the instruction 
being simply to qualify them to read and respond in 
the services of the church, in precisely the same manner 
that Turkish children are taught to read the Koran 
and commit to memory the Arabic prayers, without 
ever taking the sense which they convey. Among the 
Christians of Mossoul, the Arabic, on the contrary, 
because it is the language in constant use, the lan- 
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guage of the market and the language of the family, 
is better taught. This the children learn to read, 
write, and understand. 

The books which are chiefly used in the schools of 
the Chaldeans are the Psalms and Gospels, both in 
Chaldaic and Arabic, a Chaldean work called War da , 
the Rose, consisting of pious meditations and praise in 
poetry, and another in the same language entitled, from 
the author, Khamis bar Kardahi Khamis, son of a black¬ 
smith, a poetical work of like character with the former. 
An exception should here be made to the general remark 
concerning the purity of the written Chaldaic and Syriac. 
The religious and theological works in both languages 
abound with Greek terms, originally introduced from 
the works in that language which the Syrian and Chal¬ 
dean scholars studied. In the books of poetry above- 
mentioned, as generally, if not universally, in Chaldean 
poetry, the verses are in rhyme. 

From what has already been said, it may be inferred, 
that the instruction furnished among the Chaldeans, is 
of a very inadequate and inferior character. The boys 
are sent to school at the age of four or five, where the 
most of them are taught nothing more than I have 
already described. Some advance a step farther, and 
acquire a knowledge of the simple rules of Arithmetic, 
which are learned in a few days, and without any text¬ 
book. A few from the most respectable families con¬ 
tinue their education till they have attained the age of 
fourteen or fifteen, but generally a child is expected to 
earn his living at the age of twelve. The teachers of 
the schools are priests, who, unless from necessity they 
teach for hire, take no wages, and, at the best, receive 
but a small stipend. The girls have not even the poor 
privileges granted to the boys. There are schools for 
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them, in which they are only taught to sew. If they 
receive any instruction beyond this, it is given, as is 
sometimes the case, by their relations. Such an advan¬ 
tage, however, is of so rare occurrence that a female is 
seldom found who is able to read. 

Before closing my remarks upon this interesting peo¬ 
ple, I will freely state the impressions which I received 
concerning their religious views. As a Church they are, 
doubtless, with the Nestorians of Persia, the least con¬ 
taminated by superstitions and unscriptural doctrines 
and practices, of all the Churches of the East. The 
reason of this may be, under the preserving care of the 
Great Head of the Church, that they were cut off from 
the body of the Christian Communion in the East, 
before it was pervaded, as now, with manifold impuri¬ 
ties. Thrust away with all the proverbial bitterness of 
theological hatred, gathered in a remote country from 
which few of them ever go out, and where a corrupting 
influence could not easily reach them, they remained 
probably as pure in doctrine as at the moment of their 
excision, until the Church of Rome undertook to add 
what they had, for so many ages, been saved from. 

But the change which has passed upon them is not 
so deep as essentially to modify the character and prac¬ 
tices of the mass of nominal converts. In profession 
they hold all the great doctrines of Christianity. They 
acknowledge faith in Christ to be all essential to salva¬ 
tion, and that it must show itself by works. They 
speak of a dead faith as existing in him who believes 
intellectually, but whose conduct is not consistent with 
his belief. But they do not distinguish the renewal of 
the heart as a specific and well-defined change, nor do 
they use any terms implying renovation in the sense of 
the word most common among’ ourselves. They con- 
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sider themselves Christians because they have been bap¬ 
tised and profess the faith of Christianity. Every one 
who is strict in the external duties of religion, is re¬ 
spected and venerated. They acknowledge the value of 
prayer and the obligation of charity, temperance, and 
integrity. From all that I could learn, their own 
morals are outwardly correct, and the grosser vices and 
crimes are quite unknown. If any exception should be 
made, it is in respect to the use of wine and rakee, which 
are often drunk to excess, even among the priests. They 
set an inestimable mlue on the name of Christian, and 
appear to place their confidence in baptism and outward 
profession, as securing a title to the salvation which is 
through Jesus Christ. 

In a word these Christians seem to be almost entirely 
destitute of a spiritual idea of religion. They have no 
distinct conception of our need of divine aid for the re¬ 
newal of the heart and for the maintenance of a religious 
life. They have little of a feeling of the deep corruption 
and desperate wickedness of the natural mind, little of an 
inward sense of their need of a Saviour from sin, little of 
bright hopes of Heaven, little of a knowledge of or sym¬ 
pathy with its bliss of holiness. Their fears, their hopes, 
and their religious views cluster around the externals of 
religion and rest there. They have the form, and, among 
the Churches of the East, a remarkably pure form of 
Christianity, and I am not prepared to say that there are 
not among them some truly spiritual, though feeble and 
uninstructed believers in Christ; but after all the con¬ 
versations which I had, and after all which I saw of their 
devotions and practices, I could not avoid being deeply 
impressed with the conviction, that Christianity was, 
with most of them, a form without a power. 
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MOSSOUL. 

CONVENTS—RABBAN HORMUZD—VILLAGE OF AL KOSII—CONVENT OF ST. 

MATTHEW-ST. GEORGE—ST. ELIAS—CHALDEAN CHURCHES IN MOSSOUL- 

MY HOST—MUSSULMANS OF MOSSOUL—MEDUESSEHS AND MOSQUES—NOVEL 
CUSTOM — INTIMACY BETWEEN CHRISTIANS AND MOHAMMEDANS—IN¬ 
STANCES—SUPERIOR CHARACTER OF THE CHRISTIANS—PREPARATION FOR 
DEPARTURE—INCIDENT ON THE ROAD FROM BAGDAD—APPREHENSIONS OP 
DANGER—THE TATAR’S PREPARATION-ABLUTION BEFORE PRAYER. 

Mossoul was once the great metropolis of the Meso¬ 
potamian Christians, whose numbers, now reduced by 
proselytism, wars, civil oppression, and anarchy, were 
formerly very great. In those times they had numerous 
convents, some of which are still inhabited, while of 
others only the name and ruins remain. The chief and 
most celebrated of those of the Chaldeans was Rabban 
Hormuzd, situated in the mountains, about a day’s ride 
north of Mossoul. The name is derived, as the Chal¬ 
deans affirm, from the son of a king of Persia, who 
embraced Christianity, and suffered martyrdom for his 
faith. He is esteemed a great saint among them, and 
his body is said to have been buried on the site of the 
convent, which is reported by Assemanni to have been 
erected by Tomarsa, Patriarch of the Chaldeans, in the 
latter part of the fourth century. 

The monastery has at one time been deserted, but 
about the commencement of the present century, it was 
revived by a zealous monk from Mardin, who went him- 
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self to Rome to procure funds. His mission, however, 
whether successful or not, brought no advantage to the 
convent, for he was put to death, shortly after his return, 
by the robber-chief, Ravendouz, and the project of re¬ 
storing the convent failed. At present, however, there 
are resident there a Metropolitan, four priests, several 
monks, and a few pupils in theology, who are taught by 
the priests. The institution is supported by voluntary 
contributions from the people, and the inhabitants of the 
convent cultivate vineyards for themselves. 

At the foot of the mountain on which Rabban Hor- 
muzd stands, and about a mile nearer the city, is the 
village of A1 Kosh, celebrated as the seat of the Chal¬ 
dean Patriarchs. It is at present the residence of 
Mutran Yousouf, a nephew of the present Patriarch, 
and the rightful successor to his office. The village 
suffered much, in common with all this region, during 
the ravages of Ravendouz Bey, seven years before my 
visit. At that time, the numerous books found here 
were pillaged, and several camel-loads were brought to 
Mossoul, and exposed for sale. 

This village is believed to be the birth-place of the 
prophet Nahum, who is called in the Bible the El 
Koshite. The conjecture is confirmed by the fact that 
his tomb is here, and the devout Jews still perform pil¬ 
grimages to it. It was Nahum who proclaimed the 
burden of Nineveh, that proud city “ of whose store and 
glory there was no end,” 66 whose merchants were mul¬ 
tiplied above the stars of heaven, whose crowned heads 
were as the locusts, and whose captains were as the 
great grass-hoppers which camp in the hedges in the 
cold day*.” “ This is the rejoicing city that dwelt 


* Nahum ii. 9 ; iii. 16, 17. 
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carelessly, that said in her heart, I am and there is none 
besides me : how is she become a desolation , a place for 
beasts to lie down in 

The principal convent of the Jacobites was that of 
Mar Mattai, several hours distant from Mossoul, on 
the mountain before-mentioned, called Jebel, or Mount, 
Makloub. It was entirely abandoned during the recent 
unsettled state of the country, and has never since been 
occupied. Another Chaldean convent, called Mar Jur- 
jis, (St. George,) stood on the left bank of the Tigris, 
three hours above Mossoul. It is now uninhabited, 
while that of Mar Elia, (St. Elias,) erected the latter 
part of the 6th century t, about nine miles below Mos¬ 
soul, on the right bank of the river, is now a ruin. I 
have given the position of these monasteries in the map. 
In the vicinity of Mossoul, on the north, are six Chris¬ 
tian villages, two Chaldean, and four Syrian. These, 
with the others already mentioned on the east, comprise 
the whole of the Christian population in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the city, of which I could obtain any 
information. 

In the city itself are eight Chaldean churches, four 
of which are in the same inclosure, and under the same 
roof. Of these four, three were entirely deserted. The 
grass was growing to their very door stones, and the air 
within was as if it had not been changed for weeks. In 
the court of the Church of St. Peter, which is the oldest 
Chaldean church in the city, is the grave of a Roman 
Catholic missionary, who died in 1767. The spot is 
preserved with great care, the grave having been level¬ 
led, and covered with flowers. On the same court was 
formerly a range of rooms, which were the residence of 
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the Patriarch when he was in the city, but they are 
now fallen to ruin. All the Churches were poor, old, 
and neglected, and the furniture of the sanctuary was 
time-worn and mean. The interior was dark, and des¬ 
titute of the least appearance of ornament or beauty of 
any kind. In all these respects they were much inferior 
to the Churches of the Syrians. 

The Metropolitan with whom I lodged (Mufcran Isai) 
was a man of middle age, with a face full of good-nature, 
and an agreeable disposition. He lived in the most 
unostentatious and temperate manner, as became, in 
the eyes of his people, the sanctity of his office. Some 
of his priests apologised repeatedly for my humble 
accommodations, and reminded me that I must not 
expect more in the house of a Bishop. The house it¬ 
self, which he held rent-free, had but three rooms. 
In one of them the Bishop lodged, another was occu¬ 
pied by a servant, and the third was assigned to me. 
Mutran Isai suggested, immediately upon my arrival, 
that I should procure my food, and have it cooked 
without, as he had not the means of providing for me 
within. His domestic establishment was indeed of the 
most humble order. A few metallic plates, a fork and 
spoon, a drinking-glass, and a napkin, constituted the 
entire furniture of his table. 

He spent the day in his room, excepting the hours of 
morning and evening prayers. When these approached, 
he put on a neatly arranged turban and an ample 
cloak, and taking the crosier, a simple silver-tipped 
staff, in his hand, walked slowly to the church, and 
commenced the services. His room was open to all, and 
I seldom found him alone. The poorest of his flock 
came and knelt before him, and kissed his hand, and 
the aggrieved brought their complaints. I had access 
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to him at all hours, but as he (lid not speak Turkish, all 
our conversations were carried on through the tedious 
medium of an interpreter. In all his intercourse with 
the people, I heard no other language than the Arabic. 
The individual who acted as interpreter was a priest, 
who also did me excellent service in many other ways. 

Though deeply engaged and interested in pursuing 
inquiries among the Christians, I did not forget my own 
people—the followers of Mohammed. Their religion 
appeared to me to wear a less severe aspect in Mossoul 
than in Bagdad. Its learning is even less cultivated 
here than in the southern city. The medressehs are 
insignificant, and the mosques, which are about forty in 
number, were formerly, in great part, Christian Churches. 
One of them is the reported burial-place of St. George. 
The Mohammedans have taken it, tomb and all, and 
converted it into a Moslem Sanctuary. This is only one 
of many instances in which Mussulmans have exhibited 
a predatory veneration for the Christian Saints. Another 
of the mosques, whose lofty minaret is the most conspi¬ 
cuous object in the distant view of the city, is said to be 
of great antiquity. It is called the Jami el Kebir , or 
Great Mosque. It occupies a prominent position, where 
the Church of St. Paul, celebrated for its grandeur and 
beauty, once stood. It covers an extensive area, but is 
almost entirely a ruin. Indeed, most of the mosques 
are poor and old, and few, if any, of the medressehs are 
furnished with libraries. 

My inquiries respecting these places of learning made 
known to me a singular custom which, if it exists, I have 
never observed elsewhere. Some of the medressehs are 
not only unconnected with any mosques, but are attached 
to the private dwellings of wealthy Mussulmans. In one 
of the principal streets of the city, tliei^e are six or seven 
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of this kind. They are built by the proprietor of the 
house, who appoints and pays the professor. They are 
then open to all who may choose to come. The poor 
often resort to them for instruction, and strangers come 
in from abroad. Food is provided by the proprietor, 
and a quantity is sent each day sufficient for the pupils 
then present. The institution is transferred with the 
house, when the latter passes into other hands, and the 
successor receives it the more willingly, as it is believed 
to bring blessings upon the household. 

In my walks and rides about the city, I was some¬ 
times accompanied by one or another of the Chaldean 
or Syrian priests, and I always observed with surprise, 
the cordial and respectful manner in which they were 
everywhere saluted by the Mussulmans. The intimacy 
existing between the two classes became apparent before 
I had been many hours in the city, and it was so strange 
an occurrence that I immediately began to inquire into 
the cause. I believe that it results from several causes 
combined, from the fact that the Christians have in 
former times rendered most eminent services in defend¬ 
ing the city in war; from its having been so long under 
governors who, being the descendants of Christians, and 
preserving the memory of their ancestor, by visiting his 
tomb and keeping it in repair, as they were wont to do, 
probably exercised a more equitable rule over those of 
the same faith than has been common elsewhere in 
Turkey ; from the circumstance that most of the useful 
professions are in the hands of Christians, which must 
aid in giving them influence and respectability; and 
finally from the fact that a large part of the Mussulmans 
are probably of Christian descent, as they themselves are 
often heard to acknowledge. 

It may be owing to this last circumstance, that the 
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Mussulmans sometimes carry their regard for the Chris¬ 
tians so far as to practise their superstitions, and even 
conform to their rites. As a solitary instance of this 
kind, out of many that might be adduced, is this very 
singular one—that Mussulman parents, whose children 
have been cut off by death, have been known to bring 
their succeeding offspring to the Church for baptism. 
They have done this, of course, without any just know¬ 
ledge of the nature of the rite, imagining only that it had 
a magical power to preserve the lives of their children. 
In such cases, however, the whole formulary of baptism 
has been repeated; the child has been offered in the 
name of the Trinity, and signed and consecrated a 
servant of Jesus Christ. 

The tradition among the Christians is, that the defec¬ 
tion from their ranks in past times was effected by the 
violent persecutions with which they were visited in the 
early ages of Islamism, and not from any sincere change 
of faith. If such was the fact, it is not surprising that 
the converts should retain and hand down some respect 
for the religion in which they had been educated. This 
cause is sufficient, at least, to account for such incidents 
as that just narrated. I would not, however, be under¬ 
stood as intimating that they are of constant occurrence, 
or that there is nothing of the genuine spirit of Moham¬ 
medan bigotry to be found in the city. 

I have uniformly observed that where an unusual 
degree of familiarity and regard, on the part of the 
Mussulmans towards Christians, is found to exist, the 
latter exhibit proportionally more of the manly and 
generous qualities of character. In no place have I more 
clearly remarked this, than in the cities of Mossoul and 
Mardin. In both these places, the Christians exhibit, in 
a high degree, that frankness and openness of character 
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which appear to be native qualities with them. I received 
from them much of unaffected and cordial-hearted 
kindness, while I saw little of that reserved and timid 
demeanour so common among the rayahs of Turkey. 
They are, in this respect, superior to the Nestorians of 
Persia, in whom the same qualities are blunted and 
crushed by the contempt and civil oppression which they 
endure. Both at Mossoul and afterwards at Mardin, 
most of those with whom I had intercourse, were men 
of active and intelligent minds. Among the clergy, in 
particular, there appeared an unusual degree of dignity 
and propriety of deportment. In fine, throughout my 
travels in Turkey and Persia, I met with no people in 
whom I became so deeply interested, none among whom 
I would so gladly spend my days. 

I had now been engaged ten days in my interesting 
labours at Mossoul, and the day of departure had come. 
Upon leaving the city, we were to enter upon the great 
Arabian desert, which stretches up, in this direction, to 
the banks of the Tigris. Mohammed Agha had been 
peculiarly apprehensive with regard to this part of our 
journey, and had talked about it all the way from Bag¬ 
dad. In one instance, he had already led me a fearful 
race over the rocky ridges of the Sulphur Hills, just 
after we left the bitumen wells. It was a place, he said, 
which had been notoriously unfortunate to Tatars, 
many of whom had been robbed and murdered on the 
spot, and he always thought, when passing it, that his 
evil star was in the ascendant. To add to his appre¬ 
hensions, in the present instance, he saw, or imagined 
he saw, a man on the look-out, on the top of one of the 
hills. He immediately put himself behind me, and with¬ 
out waiting for permission, gave my horse two or three 
jashes with his long whip. Instantly we were all at full 
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speed, and so we continued, up hill and down, over 
rocks and gulleys, by a way that a caravan would have 
threaded with great care, until we reached the last ridge, 
and could look down on the plain country below. 

But now, in leaving Mossoul, he thought that more 
efficient preparations were necessary, and he made appli¬ 
cation to the Pasha for a guard of the irregular and 
undisciplined cavalry, which he retained for services of 
this kind. The pasha appointed ten men to accompany 
us across the desert, and gave orders that they should 
meet us at the old serai within the town. The Pasha 
had recently erected a large and handsome palace 
beyond the walls, on the bank of the Tigris, where he 
was now residing. While we were in the city, Moham¬ 
med Agha had received intelligence that a band of 
Arabs, from one of the desert tribes, had come up, and 
were committing depredations along the route that we 
were to travel. This threw him into a great trepidation, 
for, though a hardy and way-worn Tatar, he was con¬ 
stitutionally a very timid man. Half an hour before 
our departure, therefore, he carefully performed his ablu¬ 
tions and repeated his prayers, for the first time since 
leaving Bagdad. 

There seems an evident propriety and impressiveness 
in this Mohammedan practice of lavation before engag¬ 
ing in divine worship, although we can hardly sa} r , with 
Mohammed, that 1 cleanliness is the half of religion. 1 
It is the second kind of purification enjoined in the 
Catechism*, and there are short forms of prayer which 
the worshipper is required to repeat with each act of 
the process. In the eyes of the more devout and 
intelligent among the Mussulmans, the ceremony has 
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somewhat of a spiritul character, as a sign and memento 
of the inward purity of spirit which is neccessary in 
approaching God, but to the multitude it is a mere 
outward and superstitious observance. It would be 
tedious to enumerate, as it must be impossible for any 
but a learned Mussulman to remember, the numerous 
prescriptions of the Sunneh upon this subject. They 
show most clearly the degraded state into which Moham¬ 
medanism has fallen, and how very far it is from being a 
spiritual worship of the only true and living God. The 
mass of Mussulmans, however, know nothing of these 
minute injunctions, and perform the ablution in a negli¬ 
gent and superficial manner, although in general they 
are extremely punctilious to perform it in some way and 
thoroughly, so far as their knowledge goes. Among 
other things, it is enjoined by the Sunneh, that the wor-* 
shipper, while engaged in the act, be entirely abstracted 
from everything around him, and have no thoughts but 
those which belong to the exercise. 
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My intercourse with my host, the Syrian Catholic 
Archbishop of Mossoul, had been of the most friendly and 
gratifying character, and when the hour of parting came 
it was a painful one. How gladly would I have re¬ 
mained with him, as he repeatedly invited me to do, and 
have commenced at once those efforts for the improve¬ 
ment of his people, in which he said I should have his 
cordial approval and co-operation. But my work was 
that of a pioneer,' and I had yet other fields to explore. 
Happy, indeed, shall I be and but too high honoured of 
God, if others more worthy than myself shall enter into 
my labours. Mutran Isai came into the court before 
his house, to bid me farewell, and when I was about to 
mount, threw his arms around me, affectionately pressed 
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both cheeks to mine, and sent me away with his bless¬ 
ing. Our horsemen joined us at the serai, and we rode 
out of the city. We marched about seven miles, over 
a hilly and stony ground, when we came near the river 
Tigris, and striking off again, kept a course nearly 
parallel to it, the rest of the day. We passed the ruins 
of three villages. One of our guard, an old man, informed 
me that twenty years ago this country, now a sterile 
waste, was inhabited and cultivated. 

The men of our guard all wore the old dress, and were 
armed with swords, pistols and spears. They were a rude 
and vile set, full ~of low jokes and indecent talk. We 
had not proceeded far before I began to regret that I 
was not compelled to cross the desert alone, rather than 
to traverse it in such company. I was glad to have my 
attention diverted from them by my young friend Ahmed, 
the Tatar’s son, who quietly rode up to my side and 
began to question me about the Christian belief concern¬ 
ing Christ. He called him Hazreti Isai , the Noble 
Jesus, which is a common appellation of the Messiah 
among the Turks. I gave him the information which he 
wanted, and this drew on a conversation which made me 
quite forget my evil companions, and the troubles of the 
way. There is no subject upon which a Mohammedan 
is more apt to converse with a Christian than the nature 
of Christ. Among the Persians especially, it is even 
difficult to avoid it, for it is to them the great stone of 
stumbling and rock of offence. They almost always con¬ 
trive to turn the conversation to it, and they are never 
weary of disputing about spiritual entities and meta¬ 
physical abstractions. 

I never heard a Mohammedan speak irreverently of 
Christ. They acknowledge that they receive him as we 
receive Moses, a true prophet from God, but of a past 
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dispensation. They use his name with titles of respect, 
as for their own prophet. They hardly ever fail, when 
speaking of him, to fall upon his divinity, which is exceed¬ 
ingly offensive to them. The only thing, however, 
which makes it so, is their own misunderstanding of 
the doctrine. They suppose, as Mohammed did, that 
it involves the idea of a natural sonship, like that among 
men. That such was the misconception of the false 
Apostle is evident from many parts of the Koran; and 
that the same idea was prevalent among the early Mus¬ 
sulmans is plain from a letter of Omar, the second 
Caliph, to Heraclius, the Greek Emperor, which begins 
thus :—“ Praise be to God, Lord of this and the other 
world; who has neither female consort nor son At 
the present day, the Mohammedans, particularly the 
Persians, in disputing upon the doctrines of the Trinity, 
use language involving the most obscene and shocking 
ideas. 

The doctrine, however, is one which, if it were rightly 
understood, would be peculiarly congenial to the Persian 
mind. The incarnation of Deity, or its manifestation 
in the Finite, is, as I have elsewhere remarked, the 
fundamental principle of the Sooffee philosophy, as it is 
also of that of the Hindoos, and, generally, of the 
religious metaphysics of the East. One can hardly read 
some of the spiritual reveries of Oriental sages without 
being struck with the appropriateness of much of their 
language to the illustration of the manifestation of God 
in the person of Jesus Christ. The Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity, therefore, is not so repugnant to Mo¬ 
hammedans as may be commonly supposed. That which 
they so zealously contend against is a creation of their 
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own brain, no less offensive to a Christian than to them. 
Their objection might, in most instances, be removed by 
explaining, instead of contending with them. Here, 
then, as, in my humble opinion, on every other point of 
difference between them and us, nothing is to be gained 
by controversy. 

It is melancholy to reflect to how great an extent the 
errors of Mohammedanism have been generated by the 
corruptions of Christianity. The main facts in the life 
of Christ are preserved in the Koran, but they are mixed 
up with the strangest legends, drawn, doubtless, from 
spurious gospels. This compound of truth and fable is 
now received by the Mohammedans as the veritable 
history of the Messiah, and, consequently, the simple 
narrative of the Bible is rejected. 

The doctrine of the Koran with regard to the nature 
of Christ, is very explicit. It declares that those who 
say, 44 God is Christ are infidels/' that 44 God could 
destroy him if he pleased” (Chap. V.), that 44 he is a 
man like Adam” (Chap. III.), that he is only 44 the 
Minister and Apostle of the Most High" (Chap. V.), 
and that, 44 in the day of judgment, he will deny he 
taught men to regard him, or his mother, as God" 
(Chap. V.). He is acknowledged to be the chief of the 
prophets before Mohammed, and to have been produced 
miraculously, 44 by the breath of God’s spirit" (Chap. 
XXI.). Hence he is called 64 the Word of God,” who 
will again appear before the judgment, 44 strengthened 
by the Holy Spirit,” which the Mohammedan commen¬ 
tators suppose to be the angel Gabriel (Chaps. II. V.). 

Two hours before we halted for the night, on the 
desert of Sinjar, we crossed a little stream close by the 
ruins of Kassi Keupru, and while we stopped to quench 
our thirst, Mohammed A glia told a story of a famous 
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robbery that once occurred on the spot. He was much 
amused at the sight of a man who met us near the 
place, and who was travelling without any other com¬ 
panions than his wife and a donkey, and he talked of 
the times when no one ever thought of crossing the 
desert without a powerful escort. The meeting seemed 
also to afford him considerable relief, for he regarded it 
as a slight indication that we might ourselves expect to 
escape without molestation. 

We dismounted, after a march of nine hours, at a 
mound on which there once stood the village of Hokneh. 
A ruined serai still crowned the summit of the hill. We 
entered the little court in front, stabled our horses in 
its deserted chambers, and stretched ourselves upon the 
ground without, under the open sky. The guard made 
a fire for themselves, and sat about it, talking and laugh¬ 
ing, half the night. As the strong light of the fire shone 
upon their dark faces and rough forms, they looked like 
a party of banditti revelling after some hard excursion. 
They took the precaution, however, to station sentinels 
about the hill, while Mohammed Aglia, having collected 
our baggage under the wall, and spread our carpets 
around it for defence, administered to me a spoonful of 
dry ground coffee, which he recommended as an excellent 
substitute for the liquid essence. He then added to it 
a morsel of bread and cheese, and, placing tw r o pistols 
under my head, bade me lie dow T n and sleep, while he 
sat all night upon the watch. 

The guard aroused us long before day, and w r e re¬ 
sumed our march. In three hours we crossed the Aji 
Sou, a small rivulet, knee-deep, running near the mound 
of Avenad, where a village of the same name once 
stood. This is the last water that the traveller sees 
until he reaches the hill of Roumili, more than forty 
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miles beyond. It is here, too, that the level country 
commences, which continues, with little interruption, 
until he reaches the foot of the mountain on which 
Mardin stands. On the left, as he advances, lies the 
long low range of the Sinjar mountains, which seem to 
begin and terminate in the desert. There is a town of 
that name, I was told, lying at the foot of the mountains, 
but I could not determine its position with sufficient 
accuracy to insert it in the map. It was once the seat 
of a Jacobite Bishop. At the present time, the whole 
range is inhabited by Yezidees. The hills are said to 
be fertile and well-watered, abounding especially in a 
small species of the fig. The people inhabiting them were 
formerly the terror of the plain, which they traversed in 
large bands, robbing, and sometimes murdering, and 
then retiring suddenly to the mountains. 

In the spring of 1837, Hafiz Pasha, the ruler of the 
country, whom I afterwards saw at his seat in Kharpout, 
beyond Diarbekir, and who gave me most of my infor¬ 
mation respecting the mountains, undertook to subdue 
the marauders. Accordingly he advanced against them 
on one side, while the Pasha of Mossoul approached 
on the other. In three months the work was effected. 
The people, seeing the approach of the army, retreated 
to the numerous caverns in the hills, where they re¬ 
mained firing upon their invaders until their water was 
exhausted, when they were compelled to submit at dis¬ 
cretion. These caves are said to be the work of man, 
but of great antiquity. An individual who accompanied 
the expedition informed me that he counted the be¬ 
sieged as they came out of one of them, and found them 
five hundred and sixteen persons. Within were found 
goods of every description—the products of numerous 
predatory excursions. The soldiers of Mossoul secured 
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large lots of clothing intended for themselves, for the 
custom was, as I suppose it still is, to make up the 
clothing of the army in Constantinople, and send it by 
caravans into the distant provinces. Mohammed Agha 
averred, with an expression of the greatest horror, that 
there were also found no less than twenty Tatars' 
saddles. 

When the work was done, the mountains were given 
up to plunder. Thirty thousand sheep were carried 
away, with other property of every description, and girls. 
The last were sent through the country for sale, and 
some of them were carried as far as Constantinople, 
where they did not prove very acceptable, being regarded 
as nothing else than young devil-worshippers. One 
individual, who seized two, informed me that he sold 
them in Mardin, one for six hundred and fifty Turkish 
piastres, or something near £5 sterling, the other 
for a hundred piastres (or not quite £1 sterling) 
more. The mountains, when I crossed the desert, were 
entirely quiet. The population had all been registered 
as tributaries of the Sultan, and the men began to be 
seen in the bazars of Mossoul and Mardin, where they 
had formerly seldom ventured to appear. 

As the day dawned on the desert of Sinjar, we descried 
the snowy heights of Kurdistan on the other side of the 
Tigris, and soon after caught sight of a troop of wild 
asses several miles distant from us. As soon as they 
saw us, they started off at full gallop, with their heads 
erect, snuffing the breeze. The surface of the desert 
was, at this early season (the 27th of February), covered 
with a sward of fresh green, which had a beautiful 
appearance from the tops of the mounds scattered here 
and there over the plain. This delicate verdure soon 
passes away under the scorching heat of the sun, which, 
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as the season advances, becomes so intense as to render 
day-travelling quite impracticable. We continued our 
course till the middle of the afternoon, when we reached 
the hill of Roumili, and refreshed ourselves at a little 
stream which runs close by. Our guard had resorted to 
every expedient to while away the tediousness of the 
march, now telling obscene stories, now practising jokes 
upon each other, and now engaging in feats of horseman¬ 
ship. One of the last was to pick up a stick from the 
ground without dismounting or stopping. We reached 
Tcheullak, a small Kurdish village on the plain, before 
night. As we entered it we passed near a large tract 
of cultivated ground, and the guard amused themselves 
with galloping their horses over the newly-springing 
grain. 

Formerly, horses taken at Mossoul proceeded as far 
as Mardin ; but now the Pasha of the country had 
established a post at Tcheullak, and three others between 
that and Mardin. His design was also to restore the 
villages along the route, and have a regular line of post- 
houses extending to Mossoul. He had already stationed 
one hundred men of the army of the Sultan at Tcheullak, 
for the protection of the country. I was glad to find 
that we were to continue our journey under an escort 
from the company, and that our foul-mouthed compa¬ 
nions from Mossoul were to return the next day. I will 
say here, what I may not have another opportunity of 
saying, that I believe there are no languages in the world 
which abound more in lewd and abominable terms than 
the Turkish and Persian, and that there are no people 
in the world more free in the use of such terms than 
those to whom these two languages belong. 

We started in the morning from Tcheullak, with the 
soldiers, mounted and armed with pikes and swords. 
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They marched in regular order, with an officer at their 
head, and their discipline appeared to me the more excel¬ 
lent from its contrast with the behaviour of the lawless 
crew who had just left us. But the most agreeable 
difference was that our companions of yesterday had 
compelled us to march as they pleased, while those of 
to-day consulted our own comfort in the matter. We 
passed small streams, at the distance of six and ten 
miles from Tcheullak, and we noticed, as we advanced, 
that the desert began to assume an appearance of popu¬ 
lousness and cultivation. 

We were compelled to stop at Haznaour, for the want 
of horses, and there we remained till the next day. The 
place was a village of forty families, containing a mingled 
population of Jacobite Christians and Kurds. The Chief 
of the villages upon the plain resided here, and I was 
his guest for the day,—a circumstance which gave me an 
opportunity of learning something respecting the popu¬ 
lation of the surrounding country. In the region watered 
by the little streams which cross the route and run 
towards the Euphrates, between the mound of Roumili 
and Nisibin on the one hand, and the mountains of 
Sinjar and Tour on the other, there are fifty-four villages, 
of which nine are inhabited by Yezidees, eighteen by 
Mussulmans, probably both Arabs and Kurds, and the 
remaining twenty-seven by Jacobite Syrians. The Mus¬ 
sulman villages are also peopled in part by Jacobites, as 
at Haznaour. Besides these, there is a much larger 
number of ruined villages, which have within a few years 
been depopulated by the ravages of war. From Haz¬ 
naour, which stands itself on a similar elevation, the 
artificial mounds that mark the former sites of villages 
are to be seen in every direction over the plain. 

In former times, all these villages were ruled by a Bey, 
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who acknowledged no authority besides his own, paid no 
tribute, and lived by exactions on travellers and caravans, 
which he called the price of his protection, but which 
they esteemed only another and more polite form of 
robbery. About four years before I passed through the 
country, the Pasha of Bagdad, to whose province this 
region as far as Mardin nominally belonged, sent an army 
hither which subdued the country by devastating it, and 
driving the people to the mountains and the cities. Close 
upon this came the depredations of Ravendouz Bey, who 
crossed the Tigris, north of Mossoul, and enacted the 
same scenes as on the other side. 

Next followed an invasion from Constantinople. The 
Sultan, determined to reduce this whole country to sub¬ 
jection, transferred it to Reshid Pasha, ruler of the 
province of Sivas, a man of great energy and of little 
principle, who soon succeeded in seizing Ravendouz Bey, 
and sending him to Constantinople, as well as a famous 
Arab chief, the terror of the country, whom he enticed 
into his snare by fraud. The country was now regaining 
its quiet under the new order of things, and the whole 
land, on both sides of the Tigris, with the exception of 
Amadieh, was believed to be in quiet subjection to the 
Sultan. The villages in the fertile region about Haz- 
naour were fast filling up, and the great majority of the 
population in them were Jacobites. Yet there was only 
one church in all the plain, and the same was visible in 
a distant village, north of Haznaour. 

In advancing over the desert the preceding day, we 
had observed a long and dusky range of mountains 
before us, running out from the Tigris, and apparently 
intercepting our path. As we advanced, our course 
wound gradually round to the west, to avoid them, and 
continued nearly parallel to them until we came near 
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Mardin. This was the range of the Jebel Tour, or the 
Tour Dagh, both which mean the Tour mountain. It is 
the country of the Jacobites, as the mountains of central 
Kurdistan are of the Nestorians. Their villages are from 
sixty to seventy in number, and contain populations 
varying from fifty to six hundred families. According 
to the estimate of their patriarch, the whole Jacobite 
population of the mountains is about 6000 families*. 
They were formerly free from the capitation tax, which 
Christians in Turkey generally pay for the free exercise 
of their religion, and lived an independent life, maintain¬ 
ing a constant hostility with the Mohammedans, and 
sustaining themselves by force of arms. These things 
have passed away, and they are now subjected to the 
same rule which has recently been extended over all 
these countries. But their character, as a mountain 
people, still remains, and they doubtless possess, in an 
eminent degree, those manly and noble qualities for 
which the Christians of Kurdistan are said to be distin¬ 
guished. Some of their villages contain several churches, 
and, I need not add, they have hitherto been preserved 
free from the curse of schism. Thus may they ever 
remain ! 

The next day we proceeded to Nisibin. We were 
now so near the mountains that we could discover some 
of the villages, and could see extensive vineyards upon 
the declivities of the hills. Nisibin is no other than the 
ancient Nisibis, so celebrated in ecclesiastical history. 
It lies upon the plain, which is here, in the vicinity of 
the mountains, rather irregular in its surface; and the 
country around is most exuberant in fertility. As we 
entered the place, we forded the Jaghjagh, the largest 
stream that we had seen since leaving the Tigris. Close 
* See Appendix, XIV. 
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by the ford was an ancient bridge, to all appearance 
of Roman construction, having twelve round arches, 
within most of which the earth had accumulated nearly 
to the key-stone. 

’ The present Nisibin is a hamlet of some thirty houses, 
but the site, to a great extent, was covered with stones, 
evidently the remains of a place much more recent than 
the ancient Nisibis. The most interesting, and, indeed, 
almost the only remnant of antiquity, is the Church 
of St. James (Mar Yacoub), which stands on the South 
side of the town. It consists of two distinct parts, 
which seem to have been a Church and a tomb. The 
former was occupied as a store-house of provender for 
the horses of the troops stationed in the place. I could 
only see, through a window, some plain square columns, 
supporting a long round arch. 

The other part, which I supposed to be the tomb, was 
open. It was a small apartment, with a dome above, so 
shaken and fractured, that it seemed to require only a 
touch to bring it down. Around the apartment were 
specimens of sculpture, exquisitely wrought. The de¬ 
sign of the most of it, however, did not appear altogether 
suited to the solemn character of a depository for the 
dead. The principal part was a belt of grapes and 
vine-leaves, extending along the wall, and carved in the 
boldest relief. About one of the posts of a door-way, 
the vine-wreath hung in festoons, which were entirely 
separated from the rock out of which they were sculp¬ 
tured, excepting at the two extremities by which they 
seemed to hang. If this was, as I suppose, a tomb, the 
ornaments may have been taken from some other build¬ 
ing, probably a Roman one, and transferred, without 
much regard to propriety of allocation, to adorn the 
sepulchre of a Saint. 
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There is little else to be noticed at Nisibin. It is the 
head-quarters of the troops in the service of the desert. 
There were five or six hundred at Nisibin, besides a 
company at Haznaour, at Tcheullak, and at Amoudieh, 
nearer Mardin. At Nisibin, they were erecting bar¬ 
racks, and the Pasha, as he afterwards informed me, 
had the design of erecting a city on the spot. When I 
passed, the plan of the city had been formed, and the 
site of the bazars, maidan, and principal buildings 
selected. The advantages for a city are superior, the 
land being good, water abundant, and stone, in any 
quantity, to be had from the neighbouring mountains. 
The heats of summer must be dreadfully oppressive in 
so low a position, but there has been a city here once, 
“ and, 1 ' added the Pasha, when he had mentioned the 
fact, “ if God please, there shall be another. 11 I pre¬ 
sume, however, that the city has made little progress 
since that time, inasmuch as the Pasha was even then 
commencing his preparations for the invasion of Syria, 
which began and terminated so unfortunately in the 
summer of 1839. He was the same who then led the 
Turkish army, and suffered the inglorious defeat at 
Nizab. Whatever may be the other consequences of 
that short-lived war, it is certainly to be regretted that 
disgrace should have befallen one who was attempting 
so much for the order and prosperity of his immense 
province, a region extending to within a short distance 
of the Black Sea on the one hand, and of Mossoul on 
the other. 

We left Nisibin, after resting an hour, and advanced 
before night to Amoudieh, a village of a hundred fami¬ 
lies. On our way, the lofty peak on which Mardin 
stands first became visible, rising solitarily out of the 
range, between two deep hollows. We passed the ruins 
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of an ancient lodging-place for travellers, called Sertcheh 
Khan, of which solid blocks of stone, of an immense size, 
lay scattered about. As the sun went down, the scene 
was peculiarly interesting. The ground over which we 
were travelling, was uneven, the first undulations, as it 
seemed, where the plain begins to lose its uniformity as 
it approaches the mountain. But to the left, on the 
south, it stretched away and away, like the broad sea 
in a calm, till the eye became weary with seeking to 
define its boundary; and, what was still more impres¬ 
sive, there was no silent swell as upon the ocean in its 
repose, but the boundless surface was still and calm, 
the oval mounds, which dotted it here and there looking, 
like little islands resting tranquilly upon it. These were 
pictures which I treasured in my heart, and which will 
ever remain there, as sweet images among many recol¬ 
lections of toil and lonely suffering. 

We passed two small villages between Nisibin and 
Amoudieh, and a third on our way to Mardin, the next 
morning. We heard nothing of the Arabs who had 
been plundering in this vicinity, excepting that one of 
the companies had gone in search of them and frightened 
them back into the desert. While they were hovering 
about the villages, a Yezidee stole into their encamp¬ 
ment by night, and brought away a horse of great 
beauty, reported to be worth 30,000 piastres, or about 
£280. When the Pasha heard of the achievement, he 
ordered that the horse should be sent to him, and, pro¬ 
bably, a small present was all the reward that the poor 
Yezidee gained for his dexterity. 

There is a direct route from Nisibin to Mardin, by 
way of Dara, anciently a place of importance and the 
seat of a Jacobite Bishop, but now containing only one 
hundred Mussulmen and thirty Armenian families. We 
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bad come by Amoudieh, because we were to change 
horses there, and our course, after leaving it, lay directly 
towards the peak, in a direction nearly North-West, 
As we came near it, the town appeared, lying along the 
face of the upper half of the mountain, and surmounted, 
at one extremity, by a tall, rugged, and solitary crag, on 
which was perched the citadel, almost among the clouds. 
The whole city was full in view as we approached, first 
the line of the wall running along the face of the moun¬ 
tain, then the houses, rising one above another in 
successive tiers, each fully exposed with its large, round- 
topped windows and arched recess opening upon the 
court, and above all the crag and citadel, as I have 
described. What was my surprise, on entering the 
narrow pass between the hills, which stood out like giant 
sentinels at the foot of the mountain, to find an excellent 
carriage-road, newly made, and evidently with great 
labour. We followed it, winding back and forth on the 
steep declivity, until we reached its termination, where 
a large body of workmen were engaged in carrying it 
forward, by cutting down the solid rock to the necessary 
width and then raising a pavement upon it. We clam¬ 
bered up the rest of the way with great difficulty, and, 
after we had entered the town, continued still to ascend 
through narrow and winding streets, until we reached 
the house of Mutran Antoun, the Syrian Catholic 
Metropolitan of Mardin, who came out and received me 
with much kindness when he learned that I came re¬ 
commended to him by letter from his Episcopal brother, 
Mutran Isai of Mossoul. 
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SITUATION AND DESCRIPTION OF MARDIN—POPULATION—THE CHRISTIANS— 
MARDIN THE CENTRE OF THE JACOBITE POPULATION —CHANGES IN THE 
JACOBITE CHURCH-CONTENTIONS AT MOSSOUL—NEW PATRIARCH —INTER¬ 
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THE CHALDEAN METROPOLITAN OF MARDIN - THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 

BISHOP OF BAGDAD—MOHAMMEDANS OF MARDIN—WORSHIPPERS OF THE 
SUN—CHANGES IN MARDIN—PRESENT STATE. 

The rock on which Mardin stands is a mass of lime¬ 
stone, which furnishes abundant and excellent building 
material for the city. The stone is cut into cubic blocks, 
after the style of Bitlis, and in the best houses and public 
buildings is hewn. Almost every terrace or roof com¬ 
mands an extensive view. Immediately beneath, are 
the hills which guard the mountain. Beyond them 
spreads out the broad surface of the plain, varied with 
frequent patches of cultivation. On the south-east, the 
view is terminated by the Sinjar mountains,- and on 
the south-west by the Abd-el-Aziz, another and similar 
range, three days distant towards the Euphrates. Be¬ 
tween these two, the sight extends as far as it can survey, 
until the view is lost in the dim and hazy outline of the 
horizon. This elevated position gives to the town a clear 
and cool atmosphere, and relieves it, in a good measure, 
from the scorching heats of the plain. It is distinguished 
for the salubrity and healthfulness of its climate, and 
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the people for their comely and hale appearance. While 
Mossoul was suffering under the devastations of the 
plague, very few cases occurred at Mardin. It is not, 
therefore, like the former city, encumbered with the 
ruins of deserted and decaying houses. The few of 
this character which I saw were aged tenements, shaken 
down by the thunder of the cannon, or the explosion 
of mines, in a recent siege. A part of the old bazar 
suffered the same fate at the same time. Those which 
are now standing are constructed of stone, and are 
quite extensive, including large bezestens *, cafes and 
all the different trades and crafts, arranged in separate 
departments. 

The population of the town may be computed at three 
thousand families, of which five hundred are Armenian 
Catholic, four hundred Jacobite, two hundred and fifty 
Syrian Catholic, one hundred Chaldean, ten Jewish, 
and the rest Mussulman. The Chaldeans, Syrian 
Catholics, and Armenians, have each a church. That 
of the Syrian Catholics adjoins the Bishop’s house, and 
was erected under the name of Praying-Place —a term 
of convenience by which the Turkish government evades 
the Mohammedan institution, forbidding Christians to 
expect new churches on new sites, and permits them to fit 
up places of prayer in private houses, which are the 
same thing under another name. The Jacobites in 
Mardin have their churches, and there were also three 
Bishops of their church residing at a monastery about 
an hour’s ride from the city. I did not visit the monas¬ 
tery, but I was informed by a priest who belonged to it, 
that it contained the largest library to be found among 
the Syrians, having books in twelve different languages. 

* Large buildings of stone, arched and fire-proof, occupied by sellers 
of fine cloths and other valuable merchandise. 
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Mardin itself must be regarded as the chief place of 
the Syrian nation, and the great centre of their popula¬ 
tion. Besides its own population of two thousand Jaco¬ 
bites, it is the nearest point of communication with the 
thirty thousand inhabiting the mountains of Tour, 
besides about five thousand living in the vicinity of 
monasteries, and the villagers on the plain of Sinjar and 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Mardin, who may 
be estimated at six thousand more. The Jacobite 
population of Mossoul, Diarbekir, Kharpout, and Orfa, 
embracing nearly twelve thousand souls, is also acces¬ 
sible from this point. There cannot, therefore, be less 
than fifty-five thousand Jacobites comprised within a 
circle of a few days journey from Mardin, besides about 
twenty-five hundred Syrian Catholics, dwelling within 
the same compass. 

The work of proselytism in the Jacobite Church be¬ 
gan in Syria. I have not been able, therefore, to trace 
its rise, but it seems to have been extremely limited 
until the Patriarch followed the example of the same 
dignitary among the Nestorians, and, according to my 
best information, about fifteen years later, declared his 
allegiance to the Church of Pome. He was resident 
in Aleppo, and the effect at first was not deeply felt in 
Mesopotamia. It was regarded rather as an individual 
conversion, than an official act affecting the relations 
of the Church. From that date, however, conversions 
became more numerous. At Mossoul the Romish mis¬ 
sions among the Jacobites commenced about forty years 
ago, but till within twenty years there were few Syrian 
Catholics in the city, and the increase has been chiefly 
during the last five years. 

Mutran Isai, my host at Mossoul, was formerly a Ja¬ 
cobite Bishop of Mardin. A few years ago he seceded 
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from his Church, and went to Aleppo. Thence he pro¬ 
ceeded to Rome, where he remained several months, and 
then returned by way of Constantinople. While in 
that city, a firman was obtained, through the interven¬ 
tion of the French Ambassador, recognising the Syrian 
Catholics as a distinct nation, and granting them rights 
and privileges as such. This movement gave the cause 
a new impulse. The Bishop returned to Mesopotamia, 
and removed his residence to Mossoul, where the sece- 
ders had now increased so as to be nearly equal to the 
Jacobites. As they multiplied, contentions strength¬ 
ened. The principal topic of dispute related to the 
churches. The two parties could no longer worship 
together, and the Schismatics demanded that the 
churches be divided. This request was resisted by the 
Jacobites, on the ground that the buildings had been 
erected and consecrated as Jacobite churches, and such 
they ought to remain. An arrangement was at length 
effected, by which the two parties were to worship in the 
same churches, but at different hours, and alternating 
as to precedency in time. 

But animosities were still burning at the heart, and 
while they remained, the quarrel could not be appeased. 
On one occasion it rose to such a height as to produce 
open strife in the church. The Papists had the prece¬ 
dence at that time, and having been detained beyond 
the hour by the harangue of a celebrated priest who had 
just come from Aleppo, the Jacobites entered, and de¬ 
manded that they should retire, as their own hour for 
prayers had come. The others resisted, and a violent 
coinbat ensued. The matter coining to the Pasha’s ear, 
he seized all the priests in the city indiscriminately, and 
thrust them into prison. The Chaldean priests begged 
to be released, upon the very just ground that they had 
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no share whatever in the uproar. The Pasha replied, 
that he knew no difference between them : they all be¬ 
longed to the same unbelieving race. His mercy, how¬ 
ever, was at length moved by a large sum of money, 
which the chief Christians of the city contributed for the 
release of the priests—a mode of exciting compassion 
or procuring justice which is generally effectual with a 
Turkish ruler, and proved so in the present instance. 
The priests were dismissed, and the lesson which 
they had received prevented any outbreakings for the 
future. 

It was not, however, sufficient to allay ill-will and the 
strife of tongues, which continued as violent as before. 
The dispute was at last settled by an expedient of 
the most extraordinary character. By the same influ¬ 
ence as before, a firman was obtained from Constanti¬ 
nople, which directed that every church should be 
divided in the middle by a wall, and that each party 
should take a half. The work was executed immediately, 
during the year 1837, and while I was in Mossoul, 
I could hear, when attending service on one side, the 
people engaged at their worship on the other. 

The effect of this firman was very apparent. It seemed 
to set the Government upon the side of the seceders, 
while the Jacobites saw, in the proceedings of the French 
Ambassador, the influence of one of the most powerful 
nations on earth arrayed against them. I will pass no 
judgment upon the character of a zeal which could en¬ 
list the agency of a Mohammedan power to advance its 
cause, and that in a matter in which its interference was 
unauthorized by any moral or civil right, and, therefore, 
arbitrary and oppressive. The effect was, as might have 
been expected, to increase the number of proselytes in 
an unprecedented degree, and to fill the hearts of the 
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oppressed Jacobites with gloomy fears and sad fore¬ 
bodings. 

The first firman, which recognsied the Patriarch 
residing at Aleppo as the head of the Syrian Catho¬ 
lics, left the Jacobites without a patriarch, for until 
now they had not renounced subjection to the schismatic 
Patriarch of Syria. Such a course, however, had at 
length become necessary, and, accordingly, in a con¬ 
vention of the principal ecclesiastics of the Jacobite 
Church, the Metropolitan of Mardin, Mutran Yacoub, 
was elevated to the patriarchal office, and his seat was 
fixed at Mardin. After his election, he proceeded to 
Constantinople, to procure a firman confirming his 
appointment. He was still there on my arrival from 
Mesopotamia in the spring of 1838, and I succeeded in 
obtaining an interview with him, which I had only one 
opportunity of repeating before he left the city on his 
return to Mardin. He received me with the greatest 
cordiality, and, on both occasions, I spent several hours 
in conversation with him on numerous topics relating to 
the Christians of Mesopotamia. Much of the informa¬ 
tion which he gave me I have elsewhere detailed. He 
spoke without disguise on every subject which I intro¬ 
duced, and often expressed his regret that he had not 
been in Mardin at the time of my visit, when he might 
have rendered me more effectual service. We conversed 
at length on the state of his people, and he acknowledged, 
with apparent sincerity and feeling, the deep ignorance 
which prevailed among them. We discussed, with the 
utmost freedom, the means’ necessary for their improve¬ 
ment, and he assented to the views which I advanced. 
He closed our first interview by inviting me to visit 
Mardin again after his return, when we could converse 
upon these subjects to better advantage. 
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The second time that I saw him, he inquired particu¬ 
larly with regard to the American Episcopal Church, 
as a clergyman of which I had introduced myself. He 
asked about the orders of our ministry, our mode of 
ordination, and many other things relating to the con¬ 
stitution and rites of the church. Never shall I forget 
the delight which he expressed, as we traced, one after 
another, the resemblances in external institutions between 
our respective churches. He inquired into such minute 
particulars as the time of administering the Holy Com¬ 
munion in ordination. Here he discovered a slight dif¬ 
ference. He said that it was the custom in the Jacobite 
Church to administer it before ordination, which is the 
reverse of the practice in the American Church, and 
he thought the former preferable as a preparation for 
the holy ordinance. 

He then inquired the name of our Patriarch , and I 
told him of our venerable presiding bishop. He requested 
his name and place of residence, which he directed his 
interpreter to write in Arabic, and place among his 
papers, remarking, playfully, that the time might come 
when he should wish to address him a fraternal epistle. 
I offered to be the bearer of such a communication, but 
he thought that the correspondence would better begin 
on the other side. He inquired respecting the marriage 
of our clergy, and made no objection to that of bishops, 
but, on the contrary, helped me to an argument in 
favour of it, by quoting the text, 1 Cor. ix. o. 44 Have 
we not power to lead about a sister or wife as well as 
other Apostles, and as the brethren of the Lord and 
Cephas.” I alluded to 1 Tim. iii. 2. “ A bishop, 

then, must be blameless, the husband of one wife,” for 
the sake of observing how he would interpret the ori¬ 
ginal term translated bishop in our version. A priest, 
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who stood by, immediately referred it to his own office, 
and said, that his order were allowed to marry. 

This same priest was one of the most interesting 
ecclesiastics that I remember to have seen in the East, 
—one of the very few that seemed to have any idea of 
religion deeper than forms. He bewailed, in the warm¬ 
est terms, the ignorance of his people, and declared that 
some one ought to be sent to England, or America, to 
gain that knowledge which they had no means of obtain¬ 
ing among themselves. He would himself go with me if 
his Patriarch would consent—but I was not free to 
undertake the responsibility, and, therefore, did not 
ask his consent. Much more conversation passed which 
it would be tedious to relate. I had no authority to 
make propositions, and confined myself, therefore, to 
eliciting the Patriarch’s views on the instruction of his 
people. His disposition was altogether favourable, 
although he did not seem to have a very expansive 
conception of what was needed. 

In personal appearance, the Patriarch was a venerable 
man. His long and full beard was white as the driven 
snow, and his face wore a grave, but not unpleasant, 
aspect. He was evidently depressed by the difficulties 
he had met in accomplishing the object which had 
brought him to Constantinople. He had been a year at 
the Capital, contending against the wily intrigues of 
the power which had already wrought dissension and 
schism in his Church. Calling a third time, however, 
I was informed that he had left the city; from which I 
inferred that his mission had been successful, and that 
he had gone back in peace to his people. 

Mutism Isai, against whom Mar Yacoub had imbibed 
a strong prejudice, had seemed to me sincere in his 
attachment to the Church of Rome, without anything 
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of bigotry. He conversed freely, and even appeared 
desirous to inform me concerning the changes which had 
been effected, as were also Mutran Antoun and several 
priests, deacons, and laymen, whom I saw at Mossoul, 
Mardin, and Diarbekir. To trace these changes in 
detail, would be to repeat, in great part, what has been 
said respecting the Chaldeans. There are, however, 
some points of difference, which must not be passed 
unnoticed. The adherents of the Church of Rome 
among the Syrians, have all been themselves converted 
individually, and not in the gross, as among the Chal¬ 
deans ; or they are the children of parents who have 
thus been converted. They are, therefore, more zealously 
and more intelligently attached to their new faith. They 
are better informed concerning the peculiarities of the 
Church of Rome, and more vehement in their renuncia- 
tion of the heresy of the Jacobites, respecting the person 
of Christ. 

Still another cause operates to awaken their zeal. 
Their numbers are small in comparison with those of 
the pure Syrians, and they live in constant contention 
with them. Through the Syrian Catholics of Aleppo 
they are brought into close contact with the Latin 
Catholics, and have received more of the gifts of the 
Roman Church in books, rosaries, and pictures. In 
Syria, conformity is carried to a far greater extent than 
in Mesopotamia. Some of the priests in that country 
havp even kept themselves in a state of celibacy, although 
the right of marriage has not yet been denied them. 
The reverence for the Church of Rome is much deeper 
among the Syrian Catholics than among the Chaldeans, 
and the disposition to assimilate much stronger. I 
speak of the body, for there are individuals among the 
Chaldeans who are zealous partisans of the Latin Church, 
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and these are chiefly of the clergy, whose influence 
being, of course, preponderant, gives a much more 
sectarian character to their whole Church than one 
would imagine from learning only the state of the people. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the work of proselytism 
among the Syrians has been gradual and individual, a 
considerable portion of the converts, especially among 
the common people, are no better informed of the change 
which they have undergone than the Chaldeans. The 
Archbishop of Mossoul acknowledged to me that the 
most successful instrument of conversion had been the 
firmans which had been issued in favour of the Syrian 
Catholics, and the vague fear which they had inspired. 
The character of the Church of Rome, as being without 
the jurisdiction of the Sultan, had excited, in many, the 
thought that they should be safer tinder its protection. 
They fancied that they should receive, in some measure, 
the privileges of Franks, and that, protected by a foreign 
ambassador, as the subjects of a foreign Church, their 
civil condition would also be improved. Nor can it be 
doubted, that these anticipations have, in part, been 
realised. The Syrian Papists feel that they are superior 
to those from whom they have seceded, and act with 
confidence. The Jacobites, on the contrary, are filled 
with vague apprehensions of contending against a Frank 
influence, and are depressed and timid. Ignorant them¬ 
selves of the nature of this influence, they form the most 
extravagant conceptions respecting it, and fear to stand 
forward boldly for the preservation of their Church. Under 
such circumstances, the future appears dark for them, and, 
unless there be some efficient interposition in their behalf, 
the triumph of their enemies seems almost inevitable. 

I saw at Mardin the Chaldean prelate of the city, on 
the evening of my arrival. He came, attended by two 
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monks from Rabban Hormuzd. In external appear¬ 
ance, he was one of the most noble and dignified men I 
have ever seen. He spoke Arabic, and Mutran Antoun, 
who had learned Turkish in travelling, interpreted for 
him. He confirmed many of the details respecting his 
people which I have already given, and propounded a 
multitude of questions concerning the New World. He 
disrelished strongly the idea of a republic, and could not 
be made to believe that a people might ever become fit 
to govern themselves. He inquired whether it were 
true that the new sovereign of England was a woman, 
and, when informed of the fact, commented upon it in a 
manner which showed that he felt like an Oriental upon 
the subject. 

Both the prelates pressed me closely with questions 
respecting the character and conduct of the Latin Bishop 
at Bagdad. I replied that I had formed no intimate 
acquaintance with him, and could not answer from per¬ 
sonal knowledge. They thought this an evasion, and 
wished to know what was said of him in Bagdad. I 
declined repeating what I had heard, on the ground that 
I could not be responsible for its correctness—I would 
fain hope that the hundredth part of it Was not true. 
“ Well,'” said Mutran Antoun, “ is he not a little crazy 2” 
His conduct had been such, they said, that a deputation 
had been sent from Rome to investigate the complaints 
against him, and their belief was that he would be 
recalled. They informed me, as I had before been 
assured at Mossoul, that he had no jurisdiction in the 
native Churches. The opinion had at first surprised 
me, after what I had heard in Bagdad of the claims set 
forth by the Bishop on that score, but neither Mutran 
Isai, Mutran Antoun, nor Mutran Anatios, the Chal¬ 
dean Archbishop of Mardin, was aware of his having 
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any other authority than as Bishop of the Roman 
Catholics in Bagdad. 

The Mussulman population of Mardin is a mixture of 
Arabs and Kurds, but the latter form the greater part 
of it. The language of the city is Arabic. Turkish 
appeared to be spoken by only a few. The Mussulmans 
have eight mosques and two medressehs, some of which 
are handsome buildings of stone. There is still another 
class in Mardin, which, as they are known to exist only 
in this place, excepting a few families at Diarbekir, are 
worthy of notice. They are called Shemsieli , or, as the 
word signifies, Worshippers of the Sun. They resided 
formerly in a village near to Mardin, and were then in 
the free practice of their religion. About seventy-five 
years ago the Pasha of Mardin sent men to inquire into 
the character of their faith and worship. They returned 
answer that thev were Shemsieli, to which the Pasha 
replied, “ We know no such religion as this of yours. 
Be Mussulmans, Christians, or Jews. We acknowledge 
no worshippers of the sun.” A few of them embraced 
Islamism, and were permitted to remain in quiet. The 
rest were brought to the city by order of the Pasha, who 
threatened them with death unless they abandoned their 
idolatrous faith. By the interference of the Syrian 
Bishop, a little delay was effected, and he succeeded at 
length in inducing them to declare themselves Jacobite 
Christians, among whom they have since been classed, 
yet remaining still a distinct people. 

They attend the worship of their Church, observe its 
feasts and fasts, baptize their children, wear the dress of 
Christians, associate with them, and are married by 
Jacobite priests. They do not, however, intermarry 
with the Syrians, or with any out of their own number, 
call themselves by their old name, Shemsieli^ while they 
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distinguish the Syrians as Christians . My host informed 
me, that recently a few of them wished to become Syrian 
Catholics, and applied to him for the purpose. He 
declined receiving them, excepting on condition that 
they should renounce their peculiarities and intermarry 
with his people. To this they were unwilling to accede, 
urging that they were a distinct race, and had habits 
and customs differing from those of the Christians. The 
Bishop, however, persisted in exacting his condition, and 
they remained where they were rather than comply with 
it. Their language is the Arabic, and they are said to 
practise still, in secret, some of their ancient rites. At 
the burial of their dead a priest is called, and, having 
said prayers over the body, is dismissed, after which 
they go through with certain private ceremonies, to 
which none but their own number are admitted. They 
have also a great festival which occurs annually, when a 
kind of cake is made, and all having assembled, they 
indulge in amusement and festivity for awhile. The 
cake is then placed in the midst of the room, and the 
lights being suddenly extinguished, they rush towards it, 
each struggling to seize a portion. This, and all the 
irregular practices attributed to them, they deny. I 
could not leaim what Niebuhr says of their turning to 
the sun in prayer, and building their houses with the 
door to the east, nor of their plucking the hair of the 
dead and putting two ducats in their mouth. They 
number about one hundred families, and live, for the 
most part, in a distinct quarter by themselves. 

The history of Mardin, during the changes which have 
recently so materially affected the state and prospects of 
these regions, is both interesting and important. Till 
within a few years, the government of the city and its 
dependencies had long been hereditary in a single family. 
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Just before the period of which we now speak, the 
citadel was taken by storm, by two brothers of the 
ruling Bey, who ejected him and assumed the govern¬ 
ment conjointly, refusing, however, all tribute and 
acknowledgment of allegiance to the Porte. After the 
change which transferred this region to the government 
of Reshid Pasha, he succeeded in subduing the city 
and placing it under regular authority, and, at the 
time of my visit, a Pasha appointed by the Sultan bore 
rule. 

The transition which these events have produced is 
astonishing, and may, perhaps, be designed in the provi¬ 
dence of Him who ruleth among the nations, as opening 
the way to higher and better changes throughout these 
regions. But a few years have elapsed since Mardin was 
in the same state of insecurity with the country around 
it. In those days, Kurds from the mountains entered 
the city, harboured there for a time, and stole with 
impunity. The soldiers and servants of the chief com¬ 
mitted the worst excesses ; entering houses and demand¬ 
ing presents of money or articles of value, and practising 
the most villanous impositions on travellers. “At that 
time, 11 said one of my informants, a very respectable and 
intelligent Christian, “it was almost literally true, that 
if there were two men in a house, one watched while the 
other slept. No rank, nor class, nor religion, was 
secure. There was an incessant feeling of alarm and 
sense of danger in every man’s breast. There was no 
mutual confidence, no order, no law. Now everything is 
changed. We sleep at night without asking whether 
our doors are locked or not; and to-morrow, 11 he added, 
“ you will travel alone over a road where, two or three 
years ago, you would have needed thirty men to protect 
you.” 
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Since the death of the late Sultan, the peace of the 
country has again been disturbed by the rebellion of 
the Kurds, who seized the opportunity created by the 
confusion consequent on the defeat of the Turkish army 
at Nizab and the almost simultaneous demise of the 
sovereign, to return to a state of insubordination. Their 
feelings had long been irritated by the indiscreet violence 
of the government in forcing them from their mountain- 
homes into the ranks of the army. But there seems no 
reason to apprehend that the country will relapse into 
its former state of anarchy, or that the present condi¬ 
tion of things will continue any longer than till the new 
government be firmly established, and the long-vexed 
Egyptian question be definitively settled. 
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Mutran Antocn entertained me most hospitably dur¬ 
ing my short stay beneath his roof, and accompanied my 
departure with a kind wish that we might meet again. 
We left Mardin by the north-west gate, about noon, 
on the 3rd of March, and wound our way down the 
mountain by a rough and difficult path. The declivity, 
on this side, is covered with vineyards and orchards of 
fig, pear, apple, walnut, and other trees, wherever the 
rocks afforded sufficient soil for their growth. No change 
could be greater than that in our route after having so 
long traversed the wide-spread plains of Mesopotamia 
and the country beyond the Tigris. The region which 
now lay before us, as we looked off from the heights of 
Mardin, presented a wild and confused assemblage of 
rocky hills, over which our way was to carry us. We 
toiled among them for three hours, when we came down 
from a lofty height into a beautiful valley, through 
which flowed a stream of the purest crystal, called by 
the significant name of Heaven-water. 

Before night we reached the* Kurdish village of 
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Avgour, where we were hospitably received and kindly 
treated, although it had formerly been the seat of a 
famous chief who was in the habit of plundering the 
unfortunate travellers that sought shelter in his village. 
His own life at last ended as he had caused many others 
to end. A Pasha, on his way to Bagdad, brought secret 
orders for the death of the robber. He arrived in the 
village, was received under the roof of the chief, partook 
of his hospitality at night, and hung him at his own 
threshold in the morning. Such, at least, was the 
story which Mohammed Agha told in the midst of his 
family and the crowd of villagers who came in to spend 
the evening with us, and who gave their assent to the 
whole. The village was now governed by his widow, 
who held it during the minority of her son. She was 
absent at this time, and a daughter-in-law, herself a 
widow, was ruling in her stead. She came in, in the 
evening, with her tchibouk in her hand, and seating her¬ 
self familiarly on my carpet, talked with all the freedom 
of a Kurdish lady. She spoke of the predatory life of 
her father-in-law as his way of getting a living, and 
lamented the poverty which had fallen upon the family 
from having been thrown out of business. The young 
Bey, the future governor of the village, a wild, hawk- 
eyed boy of ten or twelve years, also came in and sat all 
the evening, listening to every word, but saying nothing. 

Two hours after leaving Avgour, we travelled, as we 
had done for some time before reaching it, over and 
among round-topped hills covered with oak-bushes. We 
at length reached the summit of a ridge, which seemed to 
be the last range of the Tour Dagli, for the country 
beyond was of a more level character. To the North, 
the lofty and snow-crowned heights of the Taurus be¬ 
came visible. On our left, lay the low, black range of 
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the Karajah; while before us spread out an undulating 
tract, devoid of trees, but rich and cultivated. At this 
point the Tatar could discern the minarets and walls of 
Diarbekir, but I could not myself discover them until we 
had come upon the brow of a hill about six miles distant, 
when the Tigris and the city both broke upon my sight 
at once. We lost it again as we descended, until we 
reached a bend in the river, where a singular prospect 
opened before us. The banks of the Tigris formed a 
long vista, extending three or four miles to the North, 
and closed by a rising ground, upon which stood the lofty 
walls of the city, towering above the vale. 

When we had reached and entered the gate, my bag¬ 
gage was carried immediately to the Custom-house, and, 
the business of the day being ended, I was bidden to 
leave it till the next morning. This was the most 
civilised introduction to an Eastern city which I remem¬ 
ber to have experienced, excepting in a solitary instance 
afterwards at Nicomedia. It brought back all the first 
impressions of my arrival in France, and the association 
was considerably strengthened the - following morning, 
when I was compelled to wait at the Custom-house four 
long hours for the release of my baggage, and then was 
able to procure it only after an examination which would 
have done credit to an Austrian police. While my 
worldly effects were undergoing this forcible detention, 
I had been conducted to the house of one of the principal 
merchants of the city, who received me with great cor¬ 
diality on account of his friendship for Mohammed 
Agha, and gave me even more than a comfortable enter¬ 
tainment while I tarried beneath his roof. 

Diarbekir signifies the Province of the Virgin—a 
name which is supposed to point to its founder, whom 
the Mussulmans affirm to have been the daughter of an 
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infidel prince. The city, however, has other and more 
indubitable proofs of its antiquity. In the cemetery just 
beyond its walls, I observed some massive grave-stones 
with ancient inscriptions upon them that I could not 
decipher, nor was I able to conjecture to what language 
they belonged. Upon the wall, near the principal gate, 
are other inscriptions in Cufic, with figures of animals 
and birds. I noticed also an inscription in Greek, of 
which I could make nothing, close by the gate of Con¬ 
stantinople, besides fragments of sculptured stone in the 
walls of the houses. The wall of the city itself is worthy 
of admiration, being constructed of rectangular blocks 
of a black, porous stone, regularly laid, and of a great 
height. The best houses are built of the same material, 
which is quarried near the city. It is sometimes inter¬ 
mingled in building with a white limestone, which is 
brought from the Karajah mountains. Some of the 
mosques are variegated in this way, the building being 
constructed of the black stone, and the minarets of the 
white. A part of the bazars and several fine khans are 
also built of the first-mentioned material. Most of the 
houses, however, are made of rough stone, overlaid with 
a plaster of mud and straw, which gives the city some¬ 
what of the appearance of a Persian town. 

Though in geographical position one of the most cen¬ 
tral points of Asiatic Turkey, the trade of Diarbekir is 
not so extensive as I had supposed. Formerly the traffic 
by caravans between Syria and the cities to the East, 
Mardin, Mossoul, and Bagdad, passed in great part here ; 
but since the routes over the desert have become more 
practicable, it has lost much of the advantage of this 
commerce. Some of the richest merchants have removed 
to other places, and the trade is considerably diminished. 
I was surprised to find that it had no direct coimnuni- 
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cation with Caesarea and the country beyond, while, on 
the other side, are the inhospitable regions of Kurdistan. 
Its chief advantage, therefore, seems to be in its lying 
upon the great line of communication between Constan¬ 
tinople and Bagdad. 

The position of the city, upon a high bank overlooking 
the Tigris, with an expanse of open country behind, 
does not seem unfavourable for health, but the heat in 
summer is said to be excessive, and fevers extremely 
prevalent. While I was in the place, the weather was 
delightful ; vegetation was in its early freshness, and 
cultivation had commenced. I saw little of the signs of 
poverty and wretchedness so common in Turkish towns. 
The city is well supplied with the comforts of life, and 
with not a few of its luxuries. lee is made in the winter, 
and is preserved in the open air, by piling it in conical 
heaps and covering them with straw. In the summer 
it is sold so cheaply in the market, that the poorest man 
may cool his drink with it. A fine aqueduct on arches 
enters the city near the gate of Constantinople, and the 
place is abundantly provided with water. Between the 
base of the eminence on which the city stands and the 
Tigris, is a meadow ground, which is one extensive gar¬ 
den, watered and tilled with the greatest care, and 
fertilised with the richest manure. It supplies the city 
with a variety of excellent fruit, among which the melons 
are particularly celebrated. The land on which they are 
cultivated is enriched with pigeon-dung, for which pur¬ 
pose immense numbers of pigeons are kept in a village 
not far from the city. The delicious melons of Persia 
are raised in the same manner. 

The Arab population almost entirely ceases at Diar- 
bekir. The Mussulmans are chiefly Turks and Kurds, 
and here the Turkish language begins to prevail. 
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This, with the stone fountains in the streets, the white 
head-dresses of the females, and the manners of the peo¬ 
ple, first reminded me that I was again approaching the 
country of the Osmanlees. Here, too, the Turkish takes 
the place of the Arabic as the vernacular language of the 
Christians, to whom their own tongue is generally un¬ 
known. 

The feast of the Courban Bairam occurred while I 
was in the city. It was the miniature of what I have 
already described at Constantinople. Mohammed Agha 
provided a sheep for the sacrifice, and joined acorn-* 
pany of friends in feasting upon it, after the duty of 
the morning was performed. One of them proposed 
that I should be invited to partake with them, but the 
Tatar, who, with all his good-heartedness, was of the 
straitest sect of his religion in such matters, would not 
listen to it. 

This sacrifice of Bairam is one of the principal objects 
of the pilgrimage to Mecca, and, like almost all the 
ceremonies performed there, is of heathen origin. The 
Kaabali itself, or another building on the same spot, 
existed long before the time of Mohammed, and, in 
instituting the pilgrimage to it, the false Apostle only 
confirmed a custom which had prevailed for ages. Some 
of the rites connected with* this pilgrimage have also 
been preserved, but, though significant among the pagan 
Arabs, their observance is idle and unmeaning as a part 
of Mohammedanism. They seem to have all had 
reference to traditionary recollections of Ishmael, the 
progenitor of the Arabs. The Kaabali itself was built 
by Abraham, the father of Ishmael. The well Zemzem 
was the same that was opened for the relief of Hagar. 
The running between two stations, called Safa and 
Merva, was in commemoration of Hagar*s wandering 
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to and fro in search of water; the throwing of stones in 
the valley of Mina was in imitation of Abraham’s having 
done the same thing to the devil when assailed by him 
on a certain occasion. The sacrifice itself was com¬ 
memorative of that which Abraham was about to make 
of his son. 

All these things have been adopted by the Moham¬ 
medans. In retaining them, Mohammed evidently had 
no other thought than to appropriate to his own religion 
what he could not abolish. He does not, therefore, 
deserve the credit which has sometimes been given to 
him, of having himself devised the pilgrimage as a means 
of sustaining the devotion of his followers and perpe¬ 
tuating his faith, although its influence in that respect 
has, doubtless, been as great as if it had been the pro¬ 
duct of his own sagacity. In a word, the conclusion to 
which the diligent investigator of Mohammedanism 
must come, is, I believe, this—that the most distinguished 
features of the religion are either borrowed from 
Christianity, or are what, in common language, we 
call accidents, having become important by the course 
which circumstances have taken, and which the founder 
of the religion could never have dreamed of their 
taking. 

To the Christian observer, however, there is no acci¬ 
dent in all this. An Omniscient Providence has per¬ 
mitted the rise of a monstrous heresy for purposes which 
his own Infinite Mind can alone compass. It will remain 
until the set time for its extinction has come. It arose 
with the growing corruptions of the Church, and out of 
them. May not the day of its downfall, therefore, be 
that which shall see the Church in those lands restored 
to her pristine purity, and looking forth again, fair as 
the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with 
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banners? Such is my own conviction, and it is one of 
the reasons which have prevailed with me in giving my 
future labours a new direction, and turning the current 
of my interest for the Mohammedans, not indeed away 
from them, but through a new channel and towards 
them still. By education, by private conversation, and 
by the private distribution of the word of God, much, 
very much may be done for them ; but, in the nature of 
things, it is impossible that they should in great num¬ 
bers be converted to the faith of the Gospel, while 
Christianity appears before their eyes shorn of the 
beauty of holiness and stripped of her moral power. 
Oh that we would consider these things, and that, guard¬ 
ing our own hearts from the inroads of corruption, we 
would rise to a work whose greatness no human mind 
can conceive ! 

The principal mosque of Diarbekir was formerly a 
Christian church. It is called the Great Mosque, and 
is the finest remnant of antiquity in the place. It has 
a large square tower which is now used as a minaret. 
The roof is sloping, and the windows are round at the 
top. It presents altogether a very singular appearance, 
being rather European than Oriental in its style. On 
one side is a spacious court paved with stone, and hav¬ 
ing a large fountain in the middle. Along the lofty 
walls of this court are rows of columns of various kinds 
of beautiful marble, and on the four sides of the court 
are separate places of assembling for the four orders of 
the Sunnites. On the exterior wall of the church are 
inscriptions in Cufic, or the old character of the Arabs. 

The city has a population of about two thousand 
seven hundred families, which, according to the best 
information that I could obtain, may be divided among 
the different classes thus : one thousand five hundred 
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Mussulman, five hundred Armenian, three hundred 
Jacobite, including fifteen families of the Shemsieh, one 
hundred and fifty Armenian Catholic, about one hundred 
Chaldean, fifty Jewish, twenty-five Syrian Catholic, 
and twenty Greek. This great variety of population, 
for the Mussulmans are also to be subdivided into three 
classes, Turks, Kurds, and Arabs, may arise from the 
central position of the city. It is on the border of Asia 
Minor, the land of the Turks and the Greeks, on the 
confines of Arabia, the country of the Syrians, Chaldeans, 
and Arabs, and at the south-west corner of Kurdistan. 
Armenians and Jews are to be found everywhere. 

I visited several of the churches. The Jacobites 
worship in a very old one, while the Chaldeans have 
one newly erected, large, handsome, and profusely orna¬ 
mented with foreign paintings. The Syrian Catholics 
are accommodated as in Mardin, but they have a large 
proportion of the wealth of the place in their twenty-five 
families. In the Greek church I saw once more the 
high, straight, and narrow-seated chairs fixed against 
the wall, and the pictures of Saints, with the arms and 
feet of silver, attached to the canvass, thus forming half 
an image and half a painting. Both these are, I believe, 
peculiarities of the Greek churches. 

I left Diarbekir on the eighth of March, and here, 
where I pass the border of Mesopotamia, I must also bid 
adieu to the reader. The rest of the route to Constan¬ 
tinople I hope soon to go over again, and where I have an 
opportunity of forming second impressions, it seems both 
more honest and more safe to withhold my first ones. 
The principal point to be noticed on the route, is the 
crossing of the Taurus, the second day after leaving 
Diarbekir, where I witnessed scenery never surpassed 
in my travels, excepting on the Balkan in European 
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Turkey. In these mountains we crossed the Tigris, 
for the last time, very near its source, where it was only 
knee-deep. Near by is a lake which I had not observed 
on any of the maps. Before reaching this lake, we 
passed through Argana Maden, in a most romantic 
situation among' the mountains. It is the site of a 
great copper mine, while, beyond the lake, is Kaban 
Maden, equally distinguished for its mine of silver. The 
river Euphrates, which we crossed by a ferry, runs close 
by this town, having received, a few miles above, the 
waters of the great Eastern branch, which have gene¬ 
rally been supposed to mingle with the Frat, or Western 
river, several leagues farther to the north. 

Between Argaoun, the next village to Kaban Maden, 
and Delikli Tash, the country is inhabited chiefly by a 
people who profess to be Mussulmans, while the Turks 
hold them in great contempt, and called them Kizzilbash , 
Red Head, a nickname which they have loved of 
old to apply to the Persians. I am inclined to believe 
that this people are themselves descendants of Persians, 
brought f as prisoners into this region, and that the 
ancient hatred for them has been handed down, while 
the cause of it has been forgotten, for no Turk that I 
met was able to tell me of anything peculiar to them, 
either in their religion or their habits. 

We reached Sivas on the tenth day after leaving 
Diarbekir, having tarried two days upon the road, and 
been compelled to travel with great slowness and 
extreme difficulty over the country lying between 
Hassan Tchelebi and Ulash. This is said, by the 
Turks, to be the highest table-land in Asiatic Turkey. 
When we crossed it, the snow lay upon it to a great 
depth; some of our horses were rendered completely blind 
by its glare, while we were compelled to guide them 

o 3 
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cautiously in a single path, on either side of which was 
an abyss of snow, in which they could sink to the depth 
of twenty feet, in some parts, without reaching the bot¬ 
tom. Even Sivas, which appeared a disagreeable and 
dirty city of 22,000 Mussulmans and 8000 Armenians, 
was not yet free from snow. But when we had de¬ 
scended to Tocat, which we did through a ravine of 
about ten miles in length, and declining so rapidly that 
it seemed penetrating into the bowels of the earth, we 
not only found the snow gone and the grass growing, but 
the early fruit-trees were in blossom. From Tocat we 
proceeded in two days to Amasieh, another delightful 
town, celebrated for the beauty of its people, the excel¬ 
lence of its fruits, and the cheapness of its market, and 
in three days more to the Black Sea, w^ere I met the 
steamer from Trebizond, and returned in it to Constan¬ 
tinople. 

Subsequently I made a second excursion in the north¬ 
western part of Asia Minor, during which I visited Nice, 
the place of the Third Council, and Nicomedia, where 
the persecution under Dioclesian commenced. Finally, 
on leaving the East, I traversed European Turkey, and 
surveyed it with considerable care. I then crossed the 
Continent, embarked at Havre, and ended my wander¬ 
ings at New-York, on the evening of the 80th of De¬ 
cember, 1838. 
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I. —The Koran. —Vol. i. p. 6. 

The largest Koran which I remember to have seen, was one that 
had belonged to Sultan Bayazid I., and which is still preserved in 
his sepulchre at Broussa. It measured about three feet in length, 
and the perpendicular height of the letters was about an inch. 
Before my visit to the tomb, an act of sacrilege had been committed 
upon the volume by a foreign traveller, who seized the opportunity 
when the attendant was absent, to tear out one of the leaves and con¬ 
vey it away with him. If this act shall ever come to the knowledge 
of Mussulmans, it will at once be understood to have been done by a 
Frank, for no Mussulman could be supposed to have perpetrated it, 
and native Christians, or Jews, seldom, if ever, enter the mosques and 
chapels of the Mussulmans. I regret to add, that the offender in this 
instance was an American. The effect of such an outrage upon the 
mind of a Turk, sensitive as he is to the honour of his religion, can 
only be imagined by supposing one of his own faith to visit this 
country, enter a Christian sanctuary, and, from wanton curiosity, 
tear a leaf from the Word of God, to exhibit among his own country¬ 
men, on his return. 

Having been witness to acts of indecorum on the part of Franks, 
when admitted to the interior of mosques, acts as offensive to the 
cleanly habits of Turks as they are to their religious feelings, I have 
loug since ceased to wonder at the difficulty sometimes experienced 
of gaining entrance to them. This difficulty is greatest where Franks 
are well known, as in Constantinople. But, even there, a foreigner 
is permitted to enter one of the Imperial Mosques, accompanied by a 
Mussulman, and all are open to him, when he follows in the train of 
any of the Foreign Ambassadors, to whom firmans for visiting the 
principal mosques are frequently granted. I have, myself, entered 
several at other times ; and in the towns of the interior, where Franks 
are less known, have seldom met with any opposition. In some 
instances, the door has been unlocked for me, and I have been 
suffered to enter unattended. At one time, during my residence in 
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Constantinople, it was in contemplation to grant to Franks free 
admission to the mosques, on application to certain officers, who 
should accompany them, and he responsible for their good conduct. 
The proposal was not at that time canned into effect, but the con" 
dition attached to it shows the chief ground of the jealousy which 
exists. . . . Much more might be added, but what has been said may 
suffice to place in a juster light what has often been alluded to by 
travellers as a standing proof of Mohammedan bigotry. 

II.— Translations op the Koran. —Vol. i. p. 7. 

The principal translations of the Koran into European languages 
have been as follows:—viz. into French, in 1647, by Andrew du 
Ryer, French Consul in Egypt, and by Savary, during, I believe, the 
present century ; into Latin, in 1693, by Lewis Maracci, Confessor of 
Pope Innocent XI.; and into English, by George Sale. Of these, 
the best are those by Savary and Sale ; the latter is the most faithful 
and scholarlike, the former the most spirited and the most interesting 
to a foreign reader. Besides these, there have been several others of 
inferior character, in Latin, Italian, Spanish, and English ; some of 
them are imperfect versions of bad translations. 

The first appearance of the Koran in England, which was in a 
translation from the French of Du Ryer, by one Alexander Ross, was 
announced by the following title.—“ The Alcoran of Mahomet, trans¬ 
lated out of Arabick into French, by the Sieur du Ryer, Lord of 
Malezair, and Resident for the French King, at Alexandria, and 
newly Englished, for the satisfaction of alt that desire to look into 
the Turkish Vanities.” It was accompanied by an introduction, 
styled by the translator, A needful Caveat or Admonition , which 
commences with the following curious terms 1 “Good Reader, the 
great Arabian Impostor, now at last, after a thousand years, is, by 
the way of France, arrived in England, and his Alcoran, or galli¬ 
maufry of Errors, (a Brat as deformed as the Parent and as full 
of Heresies as his scald head was of scurf,) hath learned to speak 
English.” 


Ill—I mam. Vol. i. p. 13. 

The proper meaning of Imam in Arabic is, one who precedes ; 
which sense may be traced through all the different applications of 
the word. It is the title of him who ordinarily conducts the public 
devotions of a mosque, on account of his position in front of the con¬ 
gregation. It was appropriated by the Caliphs (from whom it was 
transferred to the Sultans of Turkey), as the leaders of the whole 
company of the Faithful.—It is also conferred, in a still more meta¬ 
phorical sense, upon men pre-eminent for learning or sanctity of 
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character. In this sense, it is peculiarly applicable to the four great 
doctors of Mohammedan law, whose works are the guides of the 
Sunneli Mussulmans. The Persians use it only according to the 
second signification, in which sense they confine it to Ali and his 
descendants, whom they regard as, after him, the rightful successor 
of Mohammed.—In all these various applications, the idea of one 
preceding, or leading, is retained. 


IV.— The Mohammedan Creed. —Vol. i. p. 1G. 

The passage in the text bears a remarkable resemblance to one in 
the New Testament, John xvii. 3. “ And this is life eternal, that 
they might know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou hast sent.” The one may have suggested the other. That in 
the Catechism is to be regarded as the Mussulman creed, and as such 
is constantly in the mouths of Mohammedans. The formula there 
given is a literal translation of that in most common use ; La ilahi 
ill ’ Allah , ve Mohammed resoul oullah. Its repetition is peculiarly 
meritorious in the eyes of the Mussulmans, who regard it as com¬ 
prising all that is necessary to be believed. It is used on numerous 
occasions, and often without much regard to appropriateness. I have 
heard it repeated to express emotions of surprise, regret, and disap¬ 
probation. A Mussulman whose word is called iu question, confirms 
it by pronouncing this attestion of his faith, as if he would say, “ I 
am a true Mussulman, and ought not to be suspected of a lie.” It 
is, indeed, the great test of a Mohammedan. It is the formula by 
which proselytes are required to affirm their adherence to Islamism, 
and the simple repetition of it constitutes an unbeliever one of the 
Faithful. During the Saracenic conquests, Christian captives often 
saved themselves from slavery or death by this act of apostacy ; and 
instances of recent occurrence were sometimes related to me, during 
my travels, iu which Christians, exposed to the fury of Mussulman 
revenge, rescued themselves, in the last extremity, by crying aloud, 
** There is no God but God, and Mohammed is the Prophet of 
God.’’ 

A European officer, in the service of the late Pasha of Bagdad, 
had rendered himself obnoxious to the soldiery by certain infirmities 
of character, which would have been patiently endured in a Mussul¬ 
man superior, but could not be borne in a Frank. The ill-will of 
the soldiers at length arose to so great a height, that it could not be 
restrained. One day, while he was drilling a party of them in the 
parade-ground, some violent expressions which fell from him threw 
the incensed soldiers into such a frenzy that they rushed upon him 
with one accord, crying out against his life. The officer, seeing no 
way of escape, and expecting instant death, exclaimed aloud, La ilahi 
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ill' Allah , &c. Instantly every arm was dropped, and the soldiers 
sullenly fell back, as if disappointed of their victim. 

The same day the officer was conducted to the house of the Mufti, 
to be instructed in the elements of his new faith. But ere he had 
made much progress, a friendly message was received from the 
Pasha, representing the circumstances of the officer's conversion, and 
how improbable it was that he would ever become a sincere Mussulman, 
and ending with the intimation that it would be as well to dismiss 
him. The Mufti yielded to the wishes, if not to the arguments of 
the Pasha, and the proselyte was secretly hurried out of the city 9 
and conveyed into Persia. It hardly need be added that his attach¬ 
ment to his new religion ceased as soon as he found himself again in 
a place of safety. 


V. —The Keblah, —Vol. i. p. 29. 

The Keblah is, literally, the place in front, or towards which the 
eyes are turned; hence the point towards which prayers are addressedj 
which, for the Mussulmans, is Mecca. The different prescriptions 
of the Koran on this point afford a glaring instance of the contra¬ 
dictions which abound in it. It was first declared by Mohammed to 
be an indifferent matter : “ To God belongeth the East and the West; 
' therefore, whithersoever ye turn yourselves to pray, there is the face 
of God It is related in the Mussulman histories of his life, that he 
afterwards ordained the Temple of Jerusalem to be the Keblah to 
his followers ; his object, doubtless, being to gain favour with the 
Jews. Failing in tills, a new revelation came at a convenient 
moment: “ Turn thy face towards the holy Temple of Mecca ; and 
wherever ye be, turn your faces towards that place.” The imme¬ 
diate consequence of this contrariety in his revelations was, that 
many of his disciples abandoned him f. 

At present, however, the requisition is uniformly and punctiliously 
obeyed by the Mohammedans. Both Turks and Persians often carry 
in their journeys small compasses, for the purpose of determining the 
direction of the Keblah. One, now in my possession, is of a singular 
construction. It is composed of two magnets, crossing each other 
at right angles, and fashioned into the shape of a bird ; the extremi¬ 
ties of one forming the head and tail, and of the other the two wings 
extended. Each magnet seeking to assume a polar direction, is pre¬ 
vented by the same tendency in the other. The result is, that the 

* Koran, chap. ii. 

t To avert this evil another revelation was necessary. Forthwith it came : 
“ Praise he unto God, who hath sent down unto his servant the book of the 
Koran, and hath not inserted therein any crookedness, but hath made it a 
straight rule.”—Koran, chap, xviii. 
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poles of the same name are directed to opposite sides of the same 
cardinal point, and at equal distances from it. Thus the Southern 
poles, instead of pointing South, stand towards the South-East and 
South-West. That towards the latter point is the head of the bird, 
and indicates the direction of the Keblah, which bears South-West 
from the city where the compass was made. 


VI.— Alexandria Troas. —Vol. i. p. 60. 

It has been deemed of some importance by Episcopal writers upon 
the constitution of the Apostolic Church, to show that Timothy was 
at Ephesus when the second Epistle of Paul was addressed to him, 
as this would serve essentially to strengthen the proof of his being 
the Diocesan Bishop of the Churches in that city. It has been 
objected, on the other hand, that if he were resident in Ephesus, 
Paul could hardly have requested him to bring his cloak, books, and 
parchments from Troas , as that city must have been far out of his 
way from Ephesus to Rome. It may be of some service to remark 
that, by the present slow and tedious mode of land-travelling in 
Turkey, Troas is only four days distant from Ephesus ; and if the 
traveller embarks at Smyrna and proceeds by sea, the journey is 
considerably shorter. Besides, the fact that Paul thrice made it the 
place of his departure in his voyages from Asia to Europe, or of 
arrival on his return, renders it probable that it was the chief con¬ 
necting point between foreign countries and the Eastern coast of the 
.^Egaean. The same is now true of Smyrna. A traveller from a 
town four days to the south of that city, would be obliged to proceed 
thither, in order to embark for a voyage through the Mediterranean. 


VII.— Testimony of the Koran to the Sacred Scriptures.— 
Vol. i. p. 135. 

The texts in the Koran in which the divine origin of the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures is acknowledged or implied, abound in 
every part. Their general tenor and import may be learned from 
a few of them taken at random. 

“ 0 children "of Israel, believe in the revelation (the Koran), 
which I have sent down confirming that which is with you ” (the 
Old Testament).— Sale’s Trans., chap. ii. 

“We formerly delivered the Book of the Law unto Moses.”— 
Chap. ii. 

i( Say to them who have received the Scriptures, We believe in the 
revelation which hath been sent down unto us, and also in that which 
hath been sent down unto you.”—Chap. xxix. 

“ We heretofore delivered the Book of the Law unto Moses; 
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wherefore be not thou in doubt as to the revelation thereof ; and we 
ordained the same to be a direction unto the children of Israel.”— 
Chap, xxxii. 

“ We gave uuto David the Psalms.”—Chap. xvii. 

“ We gave Jesus the Gospel, containing direction and light; con¬ 
firming also the law which was given before it, and a direction and 
admonition unto those who fear God ; that they who have received 
the Gospel might judge, (be judged, Savary's Translation,) accord¬ 
ing to what God hath revealed therein.”—Chap. v. 

One of the texts which affirm the corruption of the Scriptures wall 
serve as a specimen of that kind : 

“ Wo to them who transcribe corruptly the Book of the Law with 
their hands, and then say, This is from God alluding to the Jews. 
—Chap. ii. ' 


VIII.— The Bible and the Koran. —Vol. i. p. 130. 

The texts of Scripture most commonly urged by Mussulmans in 
defence of their own religion are the following : 

“ And as for Islimael I have heard thee : Behold I have blessed 
him, and will make him fruitful and will multiply him exceedingly : 
twelve princes shall he beget ; and I will make him a great nation.” 
—Genesis, xvii. 20. The Arabs claim Ishmael as their great pro¬ 
genitor. The Shiahs suppose the twelve princes here mentioned to 
be the twelve Imams of the family of Ali, whom they affirm to have 
been the only lawful successors of Mohammed. 

tc I will raise them up a prophet from among their brethren, like 
unto Thee, and will put my words in his mouth ; and he shall speak 
unto them all that I shall command him.”—Deut. xviii. IS. The 
Mussulmans pretend that no prophet like Moses has appeared, 
excepting Mohammed. 

“ And Moses said, The Lord came from Sinai and rose up from 
Seir unto them ; he shiued forth from Mount Paran, and he came 
with ten thousands of saints ; from his right hand w'ent a fiery law 
for them.”—Dent, xxxiii. 2. Here, say the Mussulmans, are fore¬ 
told the three dispensations : that of Moses from Sinai, that of Jesus 
from (as they affirm) Mount Seir, and that of Mohammed from 
Paran, by wdiich, they suppose, are intended the mountains near 
Mecca. 

<c For thus hath the Lord said unto me, Go, set a watchman, and 
let him declare what he seetli. And he saw' a chariot with a couple 
of horsemen, a chariot of asses and a ehariot of camels.”—Isaiah, 
xxi. 6, 7. This chariot, according to the Mussulman doctors, 
typifies the Gospel and Islamism, and the tw T o horsemen represent 
Jesus and Mohammed. The former having entered Jerusalem 
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upon an ass, and the came] being the principal animal in the 
country of the latter, they form appropriate types of the two 
religions. 

The forty-second chapter of Isaiah is supposed to be throughout a 
prophecy of Mohammed, on account, as it would seem, of the allu¬ 
sions to the destruction of idolatry, in the eighth and seventeenth 
verses, and to the Arabian tribe of Kedar, in the eleventh. The 
first six verses of the sixty-third chapter are also claimed by the 
Mussulman controversialists as prophetic of Mohammed, because 
they speak of war and blood, with which the religion of the Koran 
is acknowledged to be more familiar than the pacific dispensation of 
Christ. 

The passage in the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters of St. Johu’s 
Gospel, which speak of the Comforter, are interpreted by the Mus¬ 
sulmans to allude to Mohammed. Here, they say, is one instance 
of the corruption of the Christian copies of the Gospel. The original 
word TrapdK\7}Tos } they affirm should be TrepiK\vrbs t a word which, 
like Mohammed in Arabic, signifies illustrious , or noble. 

These texts will suffice, at least, to show that Mussulman scholars 
have exercised no little research and ingenuity in drawing arguments 
for their' religion from the Sacred Scriptures of the Christians. 


IX.— Lake of Van.— Vol. i. p. 229. 

Tavernier, who travelled two centuries ago, says of Tadvan, that 
“ it is about a gun-shot distant from the lake, in a place where nature 
has formed a good harbour secure from every wind, being guarded 
by high rocks on every side, while its entrance, though narrow, is 
very easy. It can contain,” he adds, “ twenty or thirty large vessels. 
When the merchants see that the weather is fine, they cause their 
merchandise to be embarked here for Van. The voyage is made in 
about twenty-four hours, and the navigation is not dangerous, while, 
by land, the journey from this place to Van requires nearly eight 
days*.” 

. It would appear from this, that the trade in those days was much 
more extensive than at present. At that time the land-route from 
Tadvan to Van passed round the Western side of the lake, the 
course which my own journey took being then, doubtless, impracti¬ 
cable. It may be owing to this circumstance that no remains of 
khans are to be found on the Eastern route, for, during my journey 
from Bitlis to Van, I was struck with the fact, that I saw none after 
reaching the lake. A search on the Western shore might be more 
successful. The existence of these remains is auother proof that 

* Lcs six Voyages de Jean~Baptiste Tavernier, en Turquie, cn Perse et aux 
I tides, i. 306. 
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the commercial state of the country was formerly more prosperous 
than now. 

The extent of the Lake of Van is variously reported by ancient 
writers. Abu ’1 Feda estimates it at only four days’ journey in cir¬ 
cumference, and the Turkish geographer, Haji Klialfa, at sixty leagues. 
Armenian writers state its length to be one hundred miles, and its 
breadth sixty. According to my own estimates, the land journey 
round it cannot be less than two hundred and thirty miles. Its 
greatest length is from East to West, and not, as most geographers 
give it, from North to South. The commerce which passes over 
it is very inconsiderable. A few small vessels (of which the only 
one that I saw was of about twenty tons’ burden) ply between 
Van and the other principal places, Tadvan, Kavash, Aljavas, and 
Arditch, 

The port of Van, from which they depart, is a village, several miles 
distant from the city. They go irregularly, carrying cotton, cloths, 
and tobacco, and bringing back wood, grain, &c. During the favour¬ 
able season, one leaves Van, on an average, every fortnight. With 
a good wind they go to Tadvan in twelve hours ; at other times they 
are several days on the passage. I found in the bazars of Van a 
singular substance, which, the people informed me, rose and formed 
on the surface of the lake, and was collected and used by them in 
washing clothes. It was in flat cakes, none of which were more than 
an inch thick. It was white, imperfectly crystallised, and extremely 
fragile. An analysis of a specimen which I brought to the United 
States, and submitted to Professor Cleaveland, of Bowdoin College, 
shows it to be “ Alkaline salts, composed chiefly of carbonate of soda 
and chloride of sodium.” 


X.— Erdremid. —Vol. i. p. 246. 

The name of this village seems to have escaped entirely the notice 
of geographers, probably from the fact, that the few travellers who 
have passed this way did not stop here, but ended their day’s journey 
in Van. It was only the accident of sickness which induced me to 
make it my resting-place for a night. I think there can be little 
doubt that it is the site of the ancient city of Artemita, which the 
compilers of ancient Atlases uniformly confound with Van, simply 
from the fact that it stood, as Van stands, on the South-Eastern border 
of the Arsissa Palus. But the difficulty in the way of this supposition 
is, that Van has never been known in history under the name of 
Artemita. The progress of the city is traced from the beginning by 
the Armenian, Syrian, and Arabic writers, under the appellations of 
Shamiramajerd , Vanapert , Vanajerd; and by the Greeks, under 
those of Buana and I ban. The supposition is also unnecessary, for 
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here at Erdremid are traces of another city than that of Van ; and 
the argument, I think, is rendered conclusive by the similarity of the 
names, Erdremid , and Artemita. 


XI.— The Christians of Persia. —Vol. i. p. 306. 

I gained at Ourmiah considerable information respecting the 
taxes imposed upon the Nestorians. I gathered it for the purpose of 
comparing them civil condition with that of the Mussulmans, and, in 
this view, it may not be uninteresting to the reader. The Christians 
pay in Persia, as well as in Turkey, the Kharatch , or capitation-tax, 
which is regarded by the Mohammedan law as an annual tribute for 
the free exercise of their religion. The Koran, Tribute, or the Sword , 
was the earliest watchword of the Saracenic wars. Islamism is no 
longer able to wield the sword, or to enforce submission to the Koran, 
but it still extorts from oppressed Christianity an invidious and de¬ 
grading tribute for her life. Neither in Turkey nor Persia does the 
law require that the Kharatch should be exacted from any others 
than males who have attained the age of manhood, but, in point of fact, 
it is extorted, in both countries, from boys as well as men. It is im¬ 
posed about the age of ten or twelve, but the sum required of a boy 
is only half of that demanded of men. The latter is in Persia five 
Sahib Krans , or about 5 s. per annum . In Turkey I have known it 
to vary, in different places, from twenty to sixty rjroush (from about 
4s. to 12s.), according to the character of local rulers. In seasons of 
distress, the Christians of particular villages are sometimes released 
from it. Many individuals in the service of government, and the 
labourers in the mines, who are chiefly Christians, are also exempted. 

With the exception of the Kharatch, the legal taxes of the Christians 
and Mussulmans in Persia are the same. According to my informa¬ 
tion, in the city and villages of Ourmiah, they are imposed upon 
houses, cattle, and the produce of the earth. A house pays five sahib 
krans (5s.) annually ; vineyards and gardens are taxed at the rate 
of twelve and a half shais, or 6d., for each square of sixteen Persian 
yards ; the Persian yard, called Tannas , being equal to one and a 
quarter yards English. Cotton-fields pay in the same proportion. 
Of the wheat and all other grains, a fifth belongs to the royal revenue ; 
under the last Shah, a fourth was required. The stock, as well as 
the grain, is taxed ; a Kalvar (about six hundred and twenty-five lbs.) 
of wheat-straw pays two and a half sahib krans, or about 2s. Gd. 
In Persia, wheat, instead of barley, is the principal grain, and the 
Persian bread is generally much superior to the Turkish, Here, as 
in Turkey, straw is the common fodder of cattle, the extreme aridness 
of the country preventing, for the most part, the culture of grass. 
Cattle are taxed according to their value ; for a female buffalo two 
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sahib krans and ten shais (*25. 6d), for a cow one sahib kran and 
eight shais (Is. 5d), for a sheep eight shais (or 4c/.). The males of 
cattle subjected to labour are not taxed, the object being by this 
exemption to encourage their increase, and thus to augment the 
amount of labour, and, consequently, the amount of production. 

These are the legal taxes, and, with the single exception of the 
Kharatch, they are the same for Mussulmans and Christians. I have 
never heard any complaint made respecting them by the peasantry, 
but, on the contrary, have had it from the lips, both of Mohammedans 
and Nestorians, that they were by no means onerous. In matter of 
fact, however, these are ouly a part of what is extorted from them. 
They are subjected to a thousand illegal exactions by the collectors 
and other petty officers. This species of oppression falls, of course, 
more heavily upon the Christians than upon the Mussulmans, because 
it can be exercised upon the former with greater impunity. Thus a 
Nestorian is generally compelled to pay a house-tax a fourth higher 
than his Mohammedan neighbour. The Nestorians of Ourmiali are 
a simple-minded people, satisfied with the government of the Shah, 
but groaning under the petty tyranny of Ivhaus, who are often pos¬ 
sessors of the soil and most cruel task-masters. They live, therefore, 
in that constant apprehension which is apt to engender a spiritless 
and cringing demeanour. They are, for the most part, cultivators of 
the soil, and generally poor. The few who are so fortunate, if, indeed, 
wealth under such circumstances can be called a blessing, as to 
possess property, carefully conceal it, and even carry their caution so 
far as to hide their money in the earth. 


XII.— The Yezidees. —Vol. ii. p. 215. 

“ The Yezidees of Kurdistan greatly esteem black dogs and every¬ 
thing else black, on account of the colour of the Devil, whom they 
venerate and call Ustad , or Master. The Priest of the Yezidees also, 
who, like a fit minister of such a master, goes clad in a sombre garb, 
is styled by them, The Yezidee Disciple. Put all men of this kind 
are called by the Mohammedans and Christians, Sheitani , that is, be¬ 
longing to Satan, because they acknowledge Satan to be their Sheikh^ 
or Guide, after that saying of the Orientals, Whoever has no Guide , the 
Devil will guide him. These deny the Resurrection, and hold a 
middle opinion between the Mohammedans and Pagans. They be¬ 
lieve in the existence of God, but they do not worship him. 

(i The Christians and Turks of Mossoul are wont to amuse them¬ 
selves upon the Yezidees who visit the city. When they find one of 
them in their company, they draw about him a circle on the ground, 
from which he superstitiously believes he cannot go out, until some 
one breaks it. Thus secured, they vex him at their leisure, by crying 
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out JSaalat Sheitan , Satan be cursed ! But when a Christian or Turk 
happens to fall among the Yezidees, he dares not so much as to pro¬ 
nounce the word IVW, which means a horse-shoe , lest he should be 
understood as uttering a malediction against the devil, for which they 
would, on the instant, kill him.” 

Thus much is a free translation from the old and invaluable work 
of Thomas Hyde, IJistoria Religionis veterum Persarwn , which was 
printed at Oxford in 1700. Something of the same kind, with regard 
to the jests practised on the Yczidees, and with regard to the danger 
of a disrespectful allusion to Satan when in their power, was related 
to me while travelling through their country. Hyde, with a famili¬ 
arity more common to his own times than ours, describes a certain 
national assembly held by this people, during the month of January, 
in which there is a general resemblance to that of the Shemsieh 
described on page 285, Yol. ii. But the concluding rites of the 
meeting, as described by Hyde, are more like the reputed abomina¬ 
tions of the Eleusinian mysteries. 

I was able to gather but little information on which 1 could depend 
respecting this singular people. Mohammed Agha, who hated them 
most heartily, prevented, as much as possible, any communication 
w ith them, and those with whom I conversed appeared extremely 
reserved upon the subject of their religion. Most of my information 
respecting them, therefore, was gathered from the Mussulmans and 
Christians, w hose own knowledge is vague and indefinite. They have 
very little intercourse with them-; the Yezidees seldom appear in the 
cities, aud, when they do, they conceal as much as possible their 
peculiarities, while the people of the cities, on the other hand, 
keep equally aloof from the habitations of these reputed worshippers 
of-Satan. 

It is said that they receive their name from Yezid I., the second 
Caliph of the Ommiades, and the great enemy of the house of Ah. 
The appellation, however, is considered as one of reproach by the 
people themselves, and is used only by the Mohammedans and 
Christians. Their religion appears to be a mixture of the ancient 
and modern religions of Mesopotamia. They have an order of der¬ 
vishes, after the manner of the Mussulmans, and they practise cir¬ 
cumcision, and adopt, for the most part, Mohammedan names. 
These, however, are not very strong features of resemblance to 
Islamism. The names used by the Mohammedans are generally the 
same with those of the Arabs and Jews, before Mohammedanism 
existed ; circumcision was only retained by Mohammed, having been 
practised by the Arabs ever since the days of their father Ishmael ; 
and the institution of dervishes is common (though under different 
names) to Christians, Mohammedans, and Pagans. The inveterate 
hatred which the Yezidees bear towards the Mussulmans, and which is 
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fully reciprocrated by the latter, appears like a traditional enmity, 
and almost precludes the supposition that the one have drawn their 
religion in any degree from the other. 

We shall doubtless come nearer the truth, if we suppose them to 
be a remnant of the original Pagans of the country, whose religion 
has been partially modified by Christianity. Their names, their 
dervishes, and their circumcision are, on this supposition, only re¬ 
maining traces of the old Arabs, which they have retained, in common 
with the Mohammedans. Some features of their religion, however, 
are evidently borrowed from the Christians. I was not myself in- 
formed that they baptize their children, but Rich affirms that they 
do*. They entertain also great reverence for Christian Saints. 
Garzoni, a papal misionary, who spent nearly twenty years in Kurd¬ 
istan, says, that they regard these men as distinguished from others 
in having been, in a peculiar manner, the abodes of Satan, for, ac¬ 
cording to their theology, it is God who decrees, but the Devil who 
executes his purposesf. They respect the churches and tombs of the 
Christians, and kiss the door and walls when they enter them, but 
they never visit the mosques of the Mussulmans. They drink wine 
too without scruple, a circumstance that must also be regarded as a 
point of resemblance to Christianity, 

These resemblances, however, are accidental and unimportant. 
Their religion, in its main features, is evidently that of the ancient 
fire-worshippers. They hold, like them, the two Principles of good 
and evil, and like them respect the latter as well as the former. It is 
only the Mohammedans and Christians who suppose this last to 
stand for Satan, and stigmatise them with the epithet of Devil-wor¬ 
shippers. They never use themselves the name Satan {Sheitan ), 
but call the Evil Principle by a title which signifies the Great Chief. 
They respect and fear him, but do not profess to love him. They 
will have no evil said of him, because they tremble at his great power. 
They pay homage to the sun by prostrating themselves towards it 
at its rising. They have no public worship, no fasts, feasts, or 
sacrifices. Like the fire-worshippers, they will not spit in the fire, 
or extinguish a candle with their breath. Like the Ali Illahis of 
Kurdistan, they do not cut their mustaches. Even their baptism, 
which I have supposed to be derived from Christianity, may be a 
remnant of their old religion, inasmuch as a rite resembling baptism 
was practised by the SabeansJ. Then* name, too, instead of having, 
as the Mussulmans suppose, a Mohammedan origin, in favour of 
which supposition there appears no reason beyond the coincidence 

* Rich's Residence , &c.—II., 69. 
t Description du Pachalik dc Bagdad, p. 194. 
t Hyde, p. 406. 
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of orthography, may be derived from Yezad, a title by which the 
ancieut Persians denoted the Good Principle*. 

The principal country of the Yezidees is the range of the Sinjar 
mountains. They are also to be found on the other side of the 
Tigris in some of the Kurdish provinces, and they have several 
villages in the country East of Mossoul. They have a place of 
pilgrimage in the province of Amadieh, North of the Tigris, whither 
they go to visit the tomb of Adi, a restorer of them sect. Their 
chief resides here, and it is here, I suppose, that they have the noc¬ 
turnal assembly alluded to by Hyde. Rich reports that their place 
of pilgrimage was formerly a Christian temple, the Church of St. 
Thaddeus, and that, among their annual ceremonies, they worship the 
figure of a bird placed on a candlestick. 


XIII. —The Ministry and Liturgy of the Chaldean Church. 
Yol. ii. p. 231. 

I am by no means certain that the following list of the different 
orders in the Chaldean Church is correct, or that their duties are 
accurately defined. My information, however, is from good sources, 
and cannot, I think, be far from the truth. The lowest order is a 
kind of assistant, called Karoya , who is not ordained, and acts only 
as servant of the altar in the administration of the communion. 
The next is the K hopethiakna, (doubtless a corruption of vk odtaKovos, 
sub-deacon,) who is ordained, but seems to be devoted to the secular 
services originally so prominent in the institution of Deacon. The 
third is the Diakon , distinctively so called, who is permitted to read 
the lessons in the services, and to fling the incense. The M’Shim- 
shiana appears, from the name, to belong to the same order, but can 
perform the additional duties of reading the gospels, baptizing, and 
preaching, an arrangement which corresponds very nearly with that 
of the same office in the American Episcopal Church. 

The next office is that of the Kashisha, or Priest, who, in addition 
to the duties of Deacon, can administer the Communion and perform 
the service of matrimony. According to the institution of the 
Chaldean Church, the M’Shiinshiana and the Priest are not per¬ 
mitted to marry after ordination, but neither are they required, as 
Priests are in the Greek Church, to be married at the time of ordi¬ 
nation. The Khor-Episcopa (Xa>pe7r<crKo7ro$, Country-Bishop of the 
Greeks) is an office that may have arisen from the peculiar con¬ 
stitution of the Mesopotamian Churches, which have generally a 
plurality of Priests serving in the same Church, one of whom is the 
Head-Priest, and called, in distinction from the others, Khor-Epis- 


* Hyde, p. 161. 
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copa, or Deputy-Bishop. The office among the Chaldeans is nearly 
equivalent to that of Archdeacon in the English Church. 

Next are the common Bishops, called Episcopa , who may be 
married like the Priests. This office, so far as I could learn, has 
entirely ceased in the Chaldean Church, that is, there are none at 
present holding it. The reason of this seems to he, that the number 
of Churches is now so small as to require no other Episcopal super¬ 
vision than that of the Metropolitan. This latter office has some 
requisitions peculiar to itself and that of the Patriarch. Not every 
one can pass from the lower grades of the ministry to it, but those 
only who have been consecrated to it from the beginning of their 
existence. The mother who has devoted her child to this office eats 
no meat between his conception and his birth, nor can the child eat 
any during his whole life, neither can he enter into the matrimonial 
relation. The Diocesan Bishop is called MetropoUtes y or more com¬ 
monly, in an abridged or corrupted form, Mutran. The head of the 
Church is called Patriarha , and the title of Mar , which is also 
applied to Saints, belongs officially to him, the Metropolitan, and the 
Bishop, although, in common use, it is prefixed only to the name of 
the Patriarch. 

These different offices are regarded as merely subdivisions of three 
regular orders. The Patriarch, Metropolitan, and Bishop, belong 
to the first, or Episcopal Order ; the Sub-Bishop and Priest to the 
order of the Priesthood ^ and the other three to the order of Deacon. 

The Chaldean Church-books are all written in ancient'Chaldaic. 
The first and principal is the Khouthra (Index or Liturgy), which 
contains the services for the principal feasts and for Lent, and also 
a service lor a fast of three days, between Epiphany and Lent, called 
the Fast of Nineveh, and having allusion apparently to that recorded 
in Jonah, chap. iii. The same volume contains hymns in Chaldaic, 
for every day which has an appointed order of service. The book 
has the reputation of great antiquity, and is held in high veneration 
by the Chaldeans. r Next to it is the Guzza (Treasure), which con¬ 
tains the services for Saints’ Days. In this the name of Nestorius 
has been expunged, and that of Cyril inserted in its stead. Next 
comes the Kashkoul (Common), containing the Order for Daily 
Morning and Evening Service. This, and all which follow, have 
undergone no change. 

The Ktham ivoad tvatha (Before and after) does not seem to con¬ 
stitute a regular part of the Church Service, but to be a kind of 
supplement for occasional use. The Resh Ainah, or Head Spring, 
is so called because composed at a monastery of that name. It con¬ 
tains supplications like those at the end of the Communion Service 
of the American Church, intended to conclude the Services on 
any occasion. It is the production of a single individual, and if the 
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idea which I havereceived of it he correct, it is of a highly'spiritual 
character. The Takhsa d'Amatha (Service 5 of Baptism), the 
Takhsa d'Koodasha ( Communion Service.) The Takhsa d'Anithi 
(Service of the departed, or Burial Service), and the Takhsa d } Zoo- 
wagha (Service of Marriage), are explained by their titles. 


XIV. —The Population op the Syrian Christians.— 

Vol. ii. p. 268. 

The Patriarch of the Jacobites gave me the following statement of 
the population of his own people, and of the Syrian Catholics, in 
Mesopotamia and the neighbouring countries. It includes, so far as 
he was informed, all the Christians of the Syrian nation to be found 
in the world, with the exception of those in the Southern part of 
Hindostan, whom some of the Chaldeans of Mossoul claimed as be¬ 
longing to themselves. 

Population of the Jacobites in Families. 


Families. 

Mossoul'.500 

Mardin and adjacent Villages.1500 

Diarbekir.700 

Orfa .300 

Kharpout and adjacent Villages.800 

Hamah, in Syria.40 

Hems “ “ 200 

Damascus, “ 15 

Two Villages near Damascus.130 

Bitlis and Villages in the neighbouring parts [of 

Kurdistan.300 

The Tour Mountains. 6000 


10,455 

The following are in the vicinity of Jacobite monasteries. 

Families 


Monastery of Mar Gurwaghis, near Sert, in Kurdistan 500 
Monastery of Mariamana, in the District of Zerglii . 300 

Monastery of Mar Mousa,* two days North of Da¬ 
mascus T .1000 

Monastery of Mar Kriakos, in the District of Bishehri, 
eighteen hours East from Diarbekir.500 


2300 

* I have reason to believe, from the information of a friend who has travelled 
extensively in Syria, that the population in the vicinity of this monastery has 
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RECAPITULATION. 

m Families. 

Population in Towns and Villages.10,455 

Population in the neighbourhood of monasteries . 2300 


Whole population of the Jacobites, 12,755 
families, or about 64,000 souls. 

POPULATION OF THE SYRIAN CATHOLICS. 

Families. 


Bagdad .50 

Mossoul and neighbourhood.220 

Mardin.220 

Diarbekir.,.25 

Aleppo.800 

Damascus. 50 


13G5 

To these may be added, on other authority, the village of Rasliaya, 
in Syria, twelve hours S. W. from Damascus, which contains thirty 
families. The whole population of the Syrian Catholics is, then, 
thirteen hundred and ninety-five families, or about seven thousand 
souls. 

Doubtless, there is some inaccuracy in these estimates. The 
Patriarch himself did not pretend to be exactly informed upon the 
subject, and said expressly, that he omitted some villages of the 
Jacobites, because he did not know how large a population they 
contained. I am satisfied, also, that he under-rated the number of 
the Syrian Catholics, in some instances, but I believe it arose from 
his having based his estimates upon the population as it was 
when he left Mesopotamia, whereas, during the year which he had 
spent in Constantinople, considerable accessions were made to their 
number in Mossoul, and, probably, also in Mardin ; for this was 
the year in which the Jacobite Churches of Mossoul were divided. 

altogether disappeared, excepting the two villages before-mentioned, between 
Damascus and llems, and one other, not enumerated by the Patriarch, called 
Nebk, and containing about twenty families, but whether Jacobite or Syrian 
Catholic, my friend was not informed. The monastery, at present, containsonly 
a few inmates. 









REMARKS 


ON 

THE USE OF WINE AND DISTILLED LIQUORS 

AMONG 

THE MOHAMMEDANS OF TURKEY AND PERSIA. 


When Mohammed commenced his arch-work of imposture, nearly 
600 years after the birth of Christ, he began by issuing, at irregular 
intervals, pretended revelations brought down, as he affirmed, by the 
angel Gabriel. These revelations, as I have formerly remarked, 
were generally observed to have reference to the circumstances in 
which he happened to be placed at the moment when they appeared, 
and, as these circumstances were at different times diametrically 
opposite, the revelations partook of the same unsettled character. 
Thus, at one time he seems to give an indirect compliment to the 
juice of the grape, when he pronounces it to be good for nourish¬ 
ment*, and at another interdicts it altogether, by the declaration that 
there is great sin in iff, or, as he elsewhere expresses it, that it is an 
abomination of the work of Satan %. 

The circumstances which gave rise to this absolute prohibition are 
now lost, but the deficiency of authentic information has been 
abundantly supplied by conjecture. It is well known, that those 
among the Arabians who pretended to great strictness of life, 
abstained entirely from the use of wine, long before the time of 
Mohammed, and it may be that, in promulgating his interdiction, he 
merely followed the example of devout men among his own country¬ 
men. In Persia, also, the use of wine was forbidden, while the 
religion of the country was still a species of Paganism. 

* Koran, cliap. xvi. 

\ Chap. ii.—'The chapters of the Koran, it is well known, are not arranged in 
the order in which they were promulgated. 

$ Chap, v. 

p 2 
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The Mohammedan writers, however, are extravagantly fond of 
illustrating by anecdote, and they have not failed to discover, as they 
pretend, the precise occasion which gave rise to the severe interdict 
of their prophet. They differ, however, among themselves as to the 
fact. Some pretend that it was on account of his life having been 
iu danger at a feast which was given to him by the Jews, where the 
company became heated by a too free use of the Leverage * * * § . Others 
describe the occasion to have been of another character, the circum¬ 
stances of which I cannot better give than in the quaint language of 
an old, but intelligent traveller. “ The prophet,” he says, “ being 
once invited by a friend to an entertainment at his house, chanced, in 
his way thither to be detained a while at a nuptial feast, where the 
guests, raised by the cheerful spirits of the wine, were merry, 
embracing, and in a kind temper, each towards other ; which pleasing 
humour Mahomet attributing to the effect of the wine, blessed it as 
a sacred thing, and so departed. But it happening that in the 
evening, returning again and expecting to see the love and caresses 
he had before blessed to be augmented, he found the house, to the 
contrary, full of brawls and noise, fightings, and all confusion, which 
he also having understood to be another effect of the wine, changed 
his former blessing into a curse, and for ever after made it IIaram t 
or an abomination to his disciplesf.” Others still affirm that the 
occasion of the prohibition was none such as these, but simply that 
Mohammed once observed a disciple unable to say his evening 
prayers, through a too liberal use of the liquor:}:. All these explana¬ 
tions agree in one respect, in which, doubtless, lay the true cause of 
the anathema, namely, as it is expressed by Sale, “ because the ill 
qualities of wine surpass its good ones, the common effects thereof 
being quarrels and disturbances in company, and neglect, or at least 
indecencies, in the performance of religious dnties§.” I can find no 
historical evidence in favour of the supposition of an eminent German 
writer, that the motive of the interdiction was to distinguish more 
widely Mohammedanism from Christianity. 

The requisitions of the Koran have been explained, extended, and 
glossed upon by innumerable commentators, whose writings are only 
of less authority than the Koran itself. The simple precepts of the 
book which they interpret, have been infinitely ramified, and made to 
embrace a thousand particulars which could never have entered the 
mind of Mohammed. Multitudes of new duties have been created by 

* Illstoirc des Arabes, par L’ Abb£ de Marigny, i. 219. 

f Rycaut’s Present State of the Ottoman Empire, 1670. 

£ D’Ohsson, Tableau de VEmpire Ottoman. 

§ Sale’s Koran, Preliminary Discourse, sect, r 
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implication, and ceremonial observances, unreqnired by Mohammed, 
have been added, until they have surpassed in number the power of 
the human memory to retain, or the zeal of the most enthusiastic 
devotee to practise. To know, therefore, the true principles of 
Mohammedanism with regard to any particular point, it is as necessary 
to examine the opinions of these commentators, whose very name is 
legion, as the pages of the Koran itself. Their comments and glosses 
upon the article of wine-drinking are sufficiently eurions. Two 
sets of opinions have been strongly defended by different writers. 
Some have alleged that the prophet intended to allow the moderate 
use of wine, and ground their opinion on his own commendation of it, 
which I have just quoted. These moderate-drinking commentators 
are, however, but few in number. The great majority of Mussulman 
writers explain the prohibitions of the Koran upon the principle of 
total abstinence, and affirm that it was the prophet’s intention to 
interdict the use of wine altogether. These commentators, whose 
opinions are followed by the great body of Mohammedans, hold that 
it is a sin to drink it in any quantity, or even to taste it. Many of 
them extend the prohibition to intoxicating liquors of all kinds, upon 
the assumption that it was the design of Mohammed to forbid the use 
of everything which could inebriate. 

Taking this high temperance ground, most of the Mohammedan 
commentators hold it unlawful not only to taste wine, but to press 
grapes for making it, to buy or sell it, or even to maintain one’s self 
knowingly with money coming from the sale of it*. They place its 
use under the same prohibition with that of swine’s flesh, excepting 
only that, as the temptation to drink wine is stronger than to eat 
pork,—a practice which they regard as abhorrent to an unperverted 
taste as it is to religion,—the sin of wine-drinking is the more excusa¬ 
ble. They say, however, that if wine be spilled upon the ground and 
grass grow on the spot, and with that grass cattle be fed, their flesh 
becomes unclean, like pork. The Persian commentators, who are still 
more scrupulous than the Turks about ceremoniarnncleanness, add, 
that the vessels in which wine is kept and the rooms where it is 
stored, as well as the spot on which it falls, are uncleairf*. The 
Turkish code of jurisprudence specifies, still more minutely, that a 
true believer must not take a drop of the accursed fluid, nor use it 
as a remedy, internally or externally, either for himself, his children, 
or his cattle, and that he must use no vessel in which wine has been 
kept, unless the vessel is composed of a material which will not im¬ 
bibe the liquor, and, even in that case, it must first be purified by 

* Ilanifeh, whose commentaries are the basis of Turkish jurisprudence, does 
not admit the illegality in these instances.— Mill’s History of Mohammedanism, 
p. 501. \Jumah Abasi. 
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washing it ten times with pure water. On one occasion, the opinion 
of the Sheikh ul Islam, or Chief of the Religion, being asked, he 
pronounced that wine might lawfully be administered as medicine to 
a beast, but that, in such a case, the flesh of the animal could not be 
eaten, unless several days were allowed to intervene before it was 
killed, in order that the wine might have passed entirely out of the 
system. He added, however, that so far was this indulgence from 
being allowable to men, that the mere setting of the eyes wistfully 
upon a flask of wine was a grievous sin*. 

The fact may already be familiar to my readers, that the civil polity 
of Mohammedan nations is based upon their religion. The laws are 
drawn from the Koran and the commentaries upon it. The civilian 
receives the same education with the minister of religion, and then’ 
offices are interchangeable. The civil code of Turkey is a compend 
of the writings of the principal interpreters and expounders of the 
Koran. From this peculiarity it arises, that a religious offence is, 
under Mohammedan governments, a crime against the state. The 
sin of wine-drinking is as much a subject of legislation as murder, 
and is equally subjected to the cognizance of the judicial tribunals. 
The provisions of the statutes with regard to the subject now under 
consideration are, therefore, worthy of a passing notice. 

In order to a verdict of drunkenness, the Turkish code requires one 
of three conditions : Either there must be two witnesses, who are 
able to bear testimony to the fact of the culprit’s having voluntarily 
drunk wine, or the confession of the accused himself, or actual in¬ 
toxication when brought before the judge. In every case, however, 
the breath of the offender must retain the smell of wine, excepting 
only when the distance between the place where he was seized 
and the magistrate is so great as to afford time for the fumes to 
evaporate. 

To convict of the crime, it. is enough for the offender to have taken 
a single drop of wine ; but if [he is charged with having swallowed 
any other inebriating liquor, actual intoxication is required ! the 
distinction being founded upon the fact that, while wine is expressly 
forbidden in the Koran, the prohibition of other intoxicating drinks 
i s only implied. The penalty in both cases is the bastinade, eighty 
blows for a freeman and forty for a slave. In one instance only, the 
punishment is more severe. Drinking wine openly during the fast 
of Ramazan is a capital crime, and the penalty death. In this case 
the offence is trebly aggravated. By drinking wine, the law is 
broken; by drinking it during Ramazan, the fast is violated ; and by 
drinking it openly, a great scandal is created. 

It has been a vexed question among Mohammedan casuists, in 


*D’Ohsson. 
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what actual intoxication consists. The statute defines it as existing 
whenever there is an apparent want of sense in the words or actions 
of the accused, and as placed beyond all doubt, when he is unable to 
repeat a certain chapter of the Koran. One of the most distinguished 
of the Mohammedan commentators, however, is of opinion, that a 
state of intoxication is not established unless the mind is so confused 
that the offender cannot distinguish a man from a woman or heaven 
from earth*. 

Thus much will suffice to convey a general idea of the rigidness of the 
Mohammedan Law upon the matter in question. Having surveyed 
the foundation, we are now ready to pass to history, and to discover, 
if may be, how far the practice of Mussulmans in different ages has 
conformed to the theory of their religion. It is altogether probable 
that, while the bounds of the Saracenic dominion were confined to 
the deserts of Arabia, the laws of Mohammed were observed by his 
followers with exemplary strictness. As soon, however, as the spirit 
of foreign conquest had seized upon their minds, and fairer lands 
began to be added to their own arid domains, they gradually imbibed 
a taste for luxuries unknown before. The fertile regions of Syria 
and the Holy Land were conquered by Omar, the second Caliph. 
Here his hardy soldiers, suddenly introduced to the luxury and vo¬ 
luptuousness which then prevailed throughout the Lower Empire, 
began to relax the severity of their ancient habits, and to yield to 
the enervating delights everywhere offered to their senses. To ' 
such a degree did the defection prevail, that the General of the 
Saracen army, in reporting to the Caliph a victory lately gained, 
was compelled to add to his despatch the information, that the Mus¬ 
sulmans had learned to drink wine in Syriaf. It is an undoubted 
truth of history, that several of the C aliphs themselves were notorious 
drunkards. It is recorded of Mohammed I., who reigned in the 
second century of the Mussulman era, that his example was in this 
way most disastrous to the morals of the Saracens^. 

From the Caliphs the vice descended to the Ottomans, whose 
Sultans are regarded as the present possessors of the Caliphate. 
Bayazid I., the fourth Sultan of the Turks, was an abandoned 
sot§. 

When Suliman I., the greatest of the Turkish Sultans, ascended 
the throne in 1555, intemperance had made such extensive progress 
among the Mussulmans, that it could be arrested only by the most 
severe and sanguinary edicts. All the vessels which entered the 
harbour of Constantinople laden with wine were seized and burned, 

*Hanifeh. f Ockley’s History of the’Saracens, i. 148. 

J D’Herbelot, Bib. Ori. § D’Ohsson, iv- 53. 
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and every Mussulman who transgressed the law, was condemned to 
have melted lead poured down his throat. 

The son and successor of this great and virtuous prince was Selim 
II. He departed from the ways of his father, revoked his edicts, 
adopted for his motto the despicable sentiment, £< I think only of the 
pleasure of to-day, for the morrow I care nothing,” bore the surname 
of Mesthy or drunkard, and made the use of wine so general that 
even the ministers of religion learned to drink it without scruple or 
concealment. 

Mohammed III. restored, in 1596, the severe discipline of Suliman. 
In 1613, Ahmed I. followed up the reform by destroying all the 
wine-shops and every vessel of wine to be fonnd in the empire ; and, 
in 1633 Mourad IV. completed the work by prohibiting the use of 
coffee, tobacco and opium, by consigning the cafes to the same fate 
with the wine-shops, and punishing with death whoever dared to 
disobey his orders. It is recorded of him that, seeing a man one 
day staggering along the bank of the Bosphorns, the enraged 
monarch shot him down with an arrow, and sent him headlong into 
ilie flood*. 

The history of the kings of Persia, since that country was conquered 
by the Saracens, presents a still darker record than the annals of 
Turkey. A single allusion, however, must suffice. The wine maga¬ 
zine of Shah Abbas, who reigned in the seventeenth century, was 
among the most costly edifices of Persia. It consisted of a spacious 
hall, of which the entire roof was one magnificent dome. From the 
floor to the height of eight feet from the ground, the walls were of 
jasper. Above this, on every side, and over the whole interior 
surface of the dome, w T ere niches of a thousand shapes, filled with 
vases of every imaginable form and material, appearing to the eye 
like incrustations upon the walls. They were of crystal, cornelian, 
agate, onyx, jasper, amber, coral, porcelain, gold, silver and enamel, 
and were filled with the choicest wines. The pictures of this monarch 
which are preserved to the present day generally represent him in 
the act of drinking. 

All this may suffice to show that the practice of temperance has 
been by no means universal under the Mohammedan law, but has 
vacillated with the^cliaracter of the monarchs who have governed 
in the East. 66 The religion of the people,” says the Turkish bio¬ 
grapher of one of the Sultans already alluded to, “ The religion of the 
people is never any other than that of the prince who rules them f.” 
Of despotic governments, like those of the Eastern World, this is 
doubtless true ; and thus it happens that while we see, under one 

*D’Ohsson, iv. 52, et. seq. 

t Sad ed din Effendi , Biographer of Bayazid I.—D’Olisson, iv. 53. 
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Mohammedan monarch, the laws of the Koran enforced with such 
severity, that, during his reign, no one of his subjects dared so much 
as to pronounce the name of wine* ; under another we behold the 
people plunged into the same vices with the prince, and bacchanalian 
songs, written by Mussulmans, sung throughout the laudf. 

In turning, therefore, from the past to the present, our first survey 
is naturally directed to the habits of the royal courts in the two great 
empires over which our view extends. The late Sultan of Turkey, 
Mahmoud II., was undoubtedly a great lover of wine. It used to be 
currently reported in Constantinople, during my residence in that 
city in 1837 and ’38, that he celebrated the anniversaries of his birth 
and accession to the throne by powerful potations of champagne, 
which rumour affirmed to be his favourite wine. I cannot vouch 
for the accuracy of these reports. The privacy of the Turkish Sultans 
is too strictly guarded to be penetrated by the most scrutinising eye, 
and the public demeanour of Mahmoud never betrayed any evidence 
of their truth. Probably, however, they would not have become 
current without some foundation. On one occasion he made an excur¬ 
sion to Nicomedia, about sixty miles distant from Constantinople, in an 
English steamer. The captain caused to be set before him his best 
port. The sultan partook bountifully with his Pashas, commended 
the qualities of the liquor, and requested his entertainer to procure 
for him a few dozen of the same. I had the story from an eye-witness 
whose veracity was beyond question. It serves, at least, to show 
that the Sultan was familiar with the taste of the beverage, and had 
none of the scruples of some of his great predecessors in the Caliphate. 
I have sometimes questioned Mussulmans themselves respecting the 
habits of the Sultan in this particular, and have found that they 
entertained the same belief which was common among the Franks. 

Of the disposition of the young Sultan little is certainly known. 
The story of his destruction of the wines and drinking-vessels of 
his father, proves little, if it be true, as he is still a boy, and rules by 
the counsels of others. 

The present Shah of Persia, who has ascended the throne since 
1830, and is still a young man, is remarkable for his great temper¬ 
ance. He does not even use the kalioun, or water-pipe, so universal 
in Persia ; and his apparent indifference to pleasures of every kind 
would be accounted remarkable in the case of any private man of 
moderate fortune in Persia. 

Men in authority in Turkey are very many of them accustomed 

* This was true in the reign of Shamseddin, during the fourth century of the 
Hijreh. D'Htrbelot , Bib. Ori. in art. 

t A Mohammedan biographer of Selim II. of Turkey records this fact as indi¬ 
cative of the state of the public morals during hi3 reign. 
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to indulge in the use of wine, though in most cases, for fear of 
scandal, at their private repasts. This is especially true of the minis¬ 
ters of state in Constantinople. The Pashas of the provinces are, in 
many instances, addicted to wine; and, in two or three instances, to 
my personal knowledge, they practise deeper and stronger potations. 
There are others, on the contrary, who are entirely pure in this 
respect, and punctilious in the performance of every religious duty 
required of a true Mussulman. This freedom is especially to he 
remarked in those parts of Turkey most distant from Constantinople, 
and consequently most separated from European influence. In 
Persia , men in office are almost uniformly notorious transgressors 
of the law of the religion in this particular. At the most charitable 
calculation I believe there is not one in ten of them who should be 
exempted from the charge. 

In passing from the rulers to the people, I remark, first, that the 
interdiction of the Koran is of sufficient influence, at the present day, 
at least to prevent Mussulmans from engaging in the manufacture 
of wine, I have never been able to learn that they do it even 
secretly, but, in numberless instances, they raise the grapes from 
which it is made. The produce of their vines they sell to the 
Christians, or put into the market, or they express themselves the 
juice, and convert it by boiling into a kind of syrup resembling 
molasses in colour, but more agreeable to the taste. Whatever 
they sell to the Christians, is used for wine, besides immense quanti¬ 
ties that the Christians raise themselves. The native Christians 
then, and, in some instances, the Jews, are the great producers of 
wine, both in Turkey and Persia. In some places, the Christian 
population seemed to be supported chiefly by this business. The 
produce of grapes in different parts of the East is immense. In 
the vicinity of Constantinople and Smyrna, in the islands of the 
Archipelago, throughout the interior of Turkey, among the impene¬ 
trable mountains of Kurdistan, and in the neighbourhood of the 
chief cities of Persia, the culture of the vine is carried to a wonder¬ 
ful extent. I remember, in one instance, in approaching a city in 
Persia*, we travelled four miles through uninterrupted vineyards, 
and, on leaving it on the opposite side, we found them extending to 
an equal distance in that direction. No kind of cultivation is carried 
to a higher state of perfection. In the bazars of one cityf there 
were ten or twelve varieties of the grape exposed for sale during a 
few weeks that I spent there, and the grounds about that city have 
sometimes produced sixty different species in a season. 


* Kazvin. 
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The manufacture of wine is pursued in every part where the vine 
is cultivated, and it must be acknowledged that many of the Eastern 
wines are of very superior quality. That in most common use in 
Constantinople, is the red wine of Tenedos, an island near the mouth 
of the Dardanelles. The wines of Samos, also, and of other islands 
in the Archipelago, are celebrated for their excellent flavour. 
Attempts have been made to import some of them into America, 
but as they are, like most of the Eastern wines, the unadulterated 
juice of the grape, they are spoiled by transportation by sea. In 
order to preserve them, they must, like all our foreign wines, be 
fortified with brandy, an expedient which only spoils them more 
effectually. 

Of the Persian wines, the most celebrated is that of Shiraz, whose 
praises have been so largely sung by Hafiz. A most excellent wine 
is also made in the vicinity of Mossoul, in Mesopotamia. Besides 
these and others that might be mentioned, in almost every town and 
village where there are Christians, and where the vine is reared, 
wine is also made, though often of a very inferior quality. The 
secrecy that is necessary in making it, is one cause why time brings 
no improvement in the process. The business is, according to the 
interpretation of strict Mussulmans, forbidden by their law, and is 
understood to be canned on in private. It is tolerated, however, 
both in Turkey and Persia ; and in some parts, where the religion is 
in a low state, or the Christians form the major part of the popula¬ 
tion, it is made without any attempt at concealment. 

In both countries there are officers who have the oversight of 
the business, and it is their duty to prevent its being sold to Mussul¬ 
mans. But Eastern officers are generally accessible to bribes, and 
the fact is, both in Turkey and Persia, that the Mussulmans are 
very large customers of the Christian manufacturers. I have seen 
instances in which a very few Clmstians manufactured for a large 
Mussulman community. Everybody knew their business, but none 
said aught openly against what the multitude privately patronised. 
The sale was as secret as the manufacture ; everybody bought, but 
nobody pretended to know of anybody’s buying. 

The Mohammedan law, although it does not prevent the manu¬ 
facture and use of wine and other liquors of which I shall hereafter 
speak, keeps it under such restrictions as are unknown in any 
Christian country. You do not find in the Eastern cities, as you may 
in our own, a tippling shop at almost every corner. In Constanti¬ 
nople, indeed, there is no deficiency of them, but even there, they 
are to be found only in the Christian quarters, and are tolerated only for 
the use of Christians, although Mussulmans do sometimes pay them 
secret visits. They are nowhere so abundant, certainly they are 
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nowhere so public, in the city, as in Pera, which is the quarter where 
the Franks, or Europeans, reside. Here they are kept mostly, if not 
altogether, by Greeks. They are under the supervision of an officer, 
without whose permission no wine can legally be made. They pay a 
small fee for license, and are as public as shops of any other descrip¬ 
tion. They are large and dark, opening upon the street, and having 
a bar much in the fashion of shops of the same description in this 
country. Wine and strong drinks are retailed in them by the glass, 
and the stranger is always made aware when he is passing them, by 
the noxious fumes which fill the narrow street. At sundown, as the 
population are retiring to their homes, the bloated keepers may be 
seen standing at the doors, and crying in Greek and Turkish, Oriste 
and Bomjouroun , which are equivalent to our Yankee phrase, Walk 
in. The Mussulmans who resort to them are only of the lower 
class, and both they and the keepers are liable to be seized and 
punished for their transgression. The Christians, on the contrary, 
simply because they are Christians, have the privilege of drinking as 
openly and as much as they please, provided always that they get 
peaceably and safe home after it. 

Whether tippling shops are to be found any where in Turkey 
besides Constantinople, I am unable positively to say. I have visited 
four-fifths of the cities of the Empire, and have never seen one. 
Still, it is not improbable that they are to be found privately kept in 
the quarters of the Christians. Sure I am, they do not show them¬ 
selves in such publicity as among us. 

In Persia they are still more rare, because the Christian popula¬ 
tion in that country is small. I never saw or heard of more than 
one veritable grog-shop while I was there, and for that the owner 
paid the enormous license of 600 tomans, or about £300. A Christian 
in Persia can be punished with death for selling wine to a Mus¬ 
sulman, and as the profits of wine-selling do actually come chiefly 
from Mussulman customers, bribery is extensively practised, the 
officer who has the control of the business being willing to keep the 
secret while the wine-seller fills his pocket with a portion of his own 
unlawful gains. Keeping the secret, however, means no more than 
abstaining from public accusation, for every Mussulman knows where 
he can purchase his wine, and, while each one keeps the secret for 
himself, it is supposed not to be public. The private dwelling of the 
Christian supplies the place of the public groggery, just as when the 
Thousand and One Tales of the Arabian Nights were written*. 

It has already been intimated that the wines of the East are 

* Seethe Twenty-Eighth Night, at the beginning of the story of the Three 
Calenders. * 
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generally the pure juiee of the grape. They are never enforced hy 
alcohol, unless this practice may have been inti*oduced into some 
parts of the Levant from Europe. If it is so, I am not aware of it. It 
certainly is not an Oriental custom, and does not prevail in the in¬ 
terior. The wines used among the Jews were of the same character, 
and such was doubtless the wine made by our Saviour at the 
marriage ill Cana of Galilee. It has, however, been the custom in 
Persia to fortify the wines by an infusion of Nu<v vomica and lime, in 
order to strengthen their fiery qualities, and to increase that inebri¬ 
ating power which a hard-drinking Persian is apt to esteem. I have 
tasted Persian wines adulterated in this way, but, for the most part, 
I have found them pure. 

The beneficent influence of the Mohammedan law is also very per¬ 
ceptible in the fact that drunkenness does not in the East show its 
disgusting form in public as among ourselves. It is not seen brawl¬ 
ing at the corners of the streets, or wallowing in the mire, or 
fomenting tumults in the haunts of vice. The traveller does not 
hear the sounds of woe which rise from every part of our own more 
favoured land, and which, gathering as they rise, ascend to the ear 
of Heaven like the voice of many waters. He is not told of deserted 
homes and broken hearts. He meets with none of the ragged and 
penniless offspring of intemperate parents. Except among the 
Christians, it is rare to find a confirmed drunkard, and among the 
Christians such characters are more rare than in this country. I 
have never myself seen in the East but two men overpowered by 
liquor, staggering through the streets. The first was an American 
sailor, and the other appeared by his language to be either an Ame¬ 
rican or an Englishman. 

In all this I do not mean to say that the practice of inebriation is 
unknown among the Mussulmans. On the contrary, a Turk seldom 
drinks for any other purpose than to intoxicate himself. If he drinks 
at all, he is a sot. Downright intoxication is his only idea of the 
pleasure of driuking. Unless he can drink in flowing bowls and 
have “ sufficient to transport him into a dissolute mirth or the ridi¬ 
culous actions of drunkenness, or a surfeit, or a vomit, he esteems 
his liquor not worth the drinking, but only a provocation to the 
appetite and palate to remain with the desire of demanding more*.” 
In this respeet, the naturel of the Turks is like that of our North 
American Indians, and shows but too clearly how awful must be the 
ravages of intemperance if it ever becomes prevalent among them. 
The same is true of the Persians. They have no idea of sipping wine 
sociably like Europeans, or like ourselves. It is only when they are 


* Eycaut. 
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completely surrendered to its power that they are, to use a Turkish 
expression, sometimes applied by a hard-drinking Osmanlee to this 
very circumstance, razi , or contented. 

This, too, is the reason why the Persians adulterate their wines hi 
the manner that I have described, because, in them natural state, 
they are too weak to produce the desired effect. Doubtless, therefore, 
it is in part the seclusion to which the laws of the Koran condemn 
the habit of drunkenness which prevents the occurrence of those 
abominable scenes so common and so public in our Western cities. 
A traveller who goes over the country with the speed of a post-horse, 
or who does not seek to introduce himself to the interior of Eastern 
society, might imagine that there was not an intemperate Mussulman 
in Turkey or Persia. But if he could be with them in their private 
repasts, or in their clubs (for they have such, especially in Persia), 
where every man is known to be a true friend of the bottle, he might 
witness scenes worthy of the most desperate band of bacchanalians 
that ever consummated their orgies in the purlieus of an American 
dram-shop. The Persians carry the habit much farther than the 
Turks, and practise it with much less reserve and secrecy. I feel 
safe in affirming that there are few Persians, out of the religious 
orders, who do not drink wine. Most of those about the court are 
notoriously addicted to it, though, at present, they are compelled to 
be more secret in their indulgence, because the Shah frowns upon it. 

The passion for wine is, indeed, a prominent trait of Persian 
character. Their popular poetry is made up, in good part, of ex¬ 
travagant adulations of the w ine-cup, and them most popular poet 
(Hafiz) has justly been styled the Anacreon of Persia. The most 
common pictures to be seen in the Persian bazars are representations 
of drinking-scenes, and there is no joy on w hich a Persian’s imagina¬ 
tion more delights to dwell than the pleasures of love and w’ine. 
“ How is it,” said one of them to me one day, “that you, being a 
Christian, make so little use of the privilege which your religion 
grants you ? For my part, I regard it as the most attractive feature 
of Christianity, that it alkws its votaries a free use of the juice of the 
grape.” His idea of Christianity had been drawn from what he had 
seen of the Christians around him, whose practice, in this respect, 
might well convey the impression that wine-drinking w r as a promi¬ 
nent part of their religion. Persians generally do not scruple, in 
safe circumstances, to acknowledge their own propensity to indulge 
in this Christian liberty. Their actual transgression, however, is 
private, in the retirement of their own houses, or in a party of chosen 
friends of a genial character. An expedient to which they sometimes 
resort to evade the prohibition of the Koran, and to preserve their 
reputation as good Mussulmans, is to procure a testimonial from a 
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physician, declaring it necessary for them to take a little wine for 
their stomachs’ sake. I knew a Persian of high rank, who, under 
cover of such a testimonial, was in the habit of drinking himself into 
a state of insensibility at every evening’s repast. 

In Persia, even the religious orders are not altogether free from 
the vice, and some among them have, at least, the reputation of being 
perfect adepts in the practice. In Turkey, the contrary is true. 
Those who are devoted to the public service of religion are almost 
uniformly rigid in their abstinence, and the same may be said of 
almost every Turk who is strict in the performance of his other 
religious duties. There are multitudes among them who know not 
even the taste of the forbidden liquor, and some carry their scruples 
so far that they will not even use the vinegar into which the wines 
degenerate after two or three years. 

Another and very singular effect of the Mohammedan temperance 
laws has been to reverse the natural order of criminality, and to 
make that in the estimation of Mussulmans the most sinful, which 
is, in fact, the least injurious. The Koran confines its prohibition to 
wine, and the interdiction of more potent liquors is, as before said, 
made out by implication from the supposed design of Mohammed in 
forbidding wine. But as an inference is not so strong as a positive 
enactment, Mussulman commentators generally have regarded the 
use of ardent spirits as less sinful than that of wine, the latter being 
expressly forbidden and the former only by implication. The 
Turkish code, therefore, makes a distinction between the different 
species of transgressors, in favour of him who only drinks brandy, 
or rum, or something equivalent thereto, and against the more 
hardened sinner who dares to pollute himself with wine. Some com¬ 
mentators, indeed, have totally denied the justice of the inference by 
which the drinkers of distilled liquors are brought under condemna¬ 
tion, and maintain that the use of such articles is entirely lawful. 
They hold to a literal interpretation of the Koran, and go no farther. 
The consequence is, that the confirmed sot, who swallows the 
strongest potations, is held in better repute than his more moderate 
neighbour who satisfies himself upon wine. Another consequence is, 
that among the Turks, who are more scrupulous in observing their 
law than the Persians, there are far more who indulge in the use of 
ardent spirits than of the juice of the grape, and the effect of the law 
is to patronize drunkenness in the highest degree, while it condemns 
it in its mildest and least exceptionable form. A Turk, therefore, 
as he becomes a more confirmed sot, becomes, in the same ratio, a 
better Mussulman ; for when he has reached that stage in which 
wine is too weak for his palate, he has only to grow conscientious 
and reform upon brandy. 
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The most common beverage which takes the place of ardent spirits 
is called Rakee , apparently the same term with the Arrak of India, 
only with some local difference of pronunciation. It is sometimes as 
mild as our Madeira wine, and sometimes as fiery and powerful as 
New England rum. In the only instance in which I have witnessed 
the process of making it, it was distilled from the juice of the grape, 
and I believe, it is always made in this way. In the instance to 
which I refer, the distillation was going on in the open air, and in a 
public street of a city where two-thirds of the inhabitants were Mus¬ 
sulmans. It is often drunk openly by Mussulmans where no one 
would dare to avow himself a drinker of wine. As the Turk, when 
he drinks at all, becomes at once inclined to the most powerful 
beverages, this liberality of his law is doubtless more agreeable to 
him than would be an equal liberty in the article of wine. 

How far the indulgence in the use of ardent spirits extends, it is 
impossible to say with any tolerable degree of exactness. The 
privacy with which even this more lenient form of transgres¬ 
sion is generally practised, and the extreme difficulty of learning 
the habits of a community where private life is so secluded as in the 
East, render any formal estimate impossible. I can only say that 
the longer I remained in Turkey, the more convinced I became, 
from incidental disclosures, that the use of ardent spirits is a more 
deeply rooted and wider spread vice among the Turks than is com¬ 
monly supposed. Especially is this true in Constantinople and the 
other large cities in the Empire. In the interior it is less observable. 
Still there are multitudes of Turks who abstain as rigidly from the 
use of rakee as of wine. This is particularly true of those who are 
most strict in the latter respect, I mean the religious orders and all 
others who are generally punctilious in religious observances, so that, 
upon the whole> the reputation commonly accorded to the Turks of 
being the most temperate nation on earth, is, perhaps, correct. 

It is universally acknowledged, however, by the Mohammedans of 
Turkey, that within the last ten years, intemperance has increased 
among them to an alarming extent. Their devout men deplore it, 
and regard it as an indication that the time is at hand when their 
religion must decline and nearly disappear from the earth—a time 
foretold in the Koran, and expected by all Mussulmans. Several 
causes have operated to produce this lamentable chauge, but the chief 
has been the increased intercourse with Europeans. 

The destruction of the Janissaries overthrew the great barrier to 
the influence of foreigners upon Turkey. They were always the 
avowed enemies of Franks and of Frank innovations, and this enmity 
alone was the occasion of their ruin. The subsequent policy of the 
Sultan has tended uniformly to bring European influence into the 
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nation. The doors to a free intercourse have been thrown wide 
open. Every new reform has been drawn from Europe. Young 
Turks have been sent to Germany, France, and England, to be 
educated, and foreigners have been received into the service of the 
Sultan to an extent unknown before. Europe, finding the floodgates 
lifted up, has poured into the empire the scum and off-scouring of 
her population. The unprincipled and profligate, fugitives from 
justice and reckless adventurers, have come, in numberless swarms, 
to prey upon the putrid carcase of Islamism. Turkey has asked of 
Europe the blessings of civilisation ; Europe has sent her civilised 
vices. All the intemperate Turks that I knew in Constantinople 
were men who had formed an intimacy with Franks. I knew several of 
the Turkish officers who had been in Europe, and every one of them 
had lost entirely his Mohammedan prejudices against wine. They 
pride themselves on their knowledge of European manners. They 
sit at table and drink healths with all the courtliness of gentlemen. 
I have known them on such occasions to drink more than was 
prudent or convenient, for no other purpose thau to show their 
superiority to prejudice ; and I have seeu them bantered by their 
Frank companions for not having reached such a degree of civilisa¬ 
tion as to take off a bottle of wine at a sitting. I have seen others, 
who had never visited Europe, but who had formed acquaintance 
with Franks in Constantinople, plied with ridicule and argument to 
induce them to break over their religious scruples, and I remember 
only one who had the strength to resist. 

As yet foreign wines are hardly known among the Turks, except¬ 
ing among the rich and the great. They have been offered both in 
Turkey and in Persia, but they are not liked in either country, and 
they are too dear to be brought into extensive use. Other foreign 
drinks, such as cider, beer, punch, liqueurs, and the thousand dis¬ 
tilled compositions of Europe, are equally unknown. The only 
foreign article that has gained any considerable popularity, is Rum. 
The increase in the sale of this article in Constantinople within the 
last twelve years, is astouishing. The annual exportation of rum 
from England to Turkey advanced in seven years (1827-34) from 
8,530 to 97,108 gallons, or about 1038 per cent. Nor has our own 
country been altogether free from a participatiou in the traffic. As 
soou as the temperance reformation began to be felt in this country, 
the export of New-England Rum to Turkey began to increase. 1 
was assured upon good authority at Constantinople, that the trade 
in this article from the United States, had become so great as to 
threaten to ruin the English trade altogether, and I remember one 
day hearing an Euglish dealer complain that he could not sell his 
Jamaica on account of the glut of what he called “ that vile American 
stuff.” 
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Now with regard to this deplorable traffic there is one considera¬ 
tion which must draw a response from every true American bosom. 
The national character of the United States is in higher repute in 
Turkey than that of any other foreign nation whatever. The reason 
of this is that our country has not, like the old states of Europe, 
poured a torrent of licentiousness and vice into the Imperial Capital 
of the East. Doubtless, this good opinion of us is in part a fictitious 
one, arising from the want of intimate and familiar intercourse. But 
we are constantly coming nearer to the old countries of the East. 
There is already an uninterrupted line of steam communication from 
the city of New York to the city of Constantinople. By this anni¬ 
hilation of time and distance, the influence of our national character 
upon the old world must hereafter be more intimately and deeply 
felt than heretofore. The only question for us is, what shall that 
influence be ? Shall the American character be preserved there as 
spotless as now, or shall it become, like that of old Europe, a name 
for all that is infamous and degrading l Shall the influences which 
we pour through the newly-opened channels of intercourse be 
impregnated with the vices of a factitious civilisation, or shall they 
be the liberating influence of a free government and the elevating 
power of a holy religion ? Who can doubt the answer that every 
Christian, every benevolent, heart will give ? American enterprise 
will go forth to awaken into action the dormant mind of the Eastern 
world ; Liberty will advance, holding in her hand the blessings of 
Philosophy, Science, and the Arts; and Christianity will follow, 
bearing high above all the torch of divine truth, restoring and re¬ 
illuming the extinguished lights of the Eastern Churches, and 
dispelling for ever the long-lingering darkness of the night of Mo¬ 
hammedanism. 


EASTERN COIN. 

The only moneys of Persia which I saw or heard of were the 
Sahib Kra?ij (silver,) worth about Is. sterling, the toman , equal to 
ten sahib krans , the Panabat , or half sahib kran , the Shai , of about 
the value of a halfpenny, and the Nimshai or Half Shai . Besides 
these, two gold coins are used, one a little more, and the other a 
little less, than a toman , which last is, in fact, only a nominal value. 
The privilege of coining money is granted to private individuals, 
who pursue their business in the bazars. In exchanges, the gold 
coins are always weighed with great care. 

The coin of Turkey, though bearing a better stamp, is composed of 
baser metal than that of Persia. The gold coins are the only ones 
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whose intrinsic value is equal to their current estimation. A profit¬ 
able trade with Turkey was at one time carried on by a French 
merchant^ who imported into the country casks of counterfeit coin 
bearing the impression of the Sultan. They were passed at the 
custom-house as ordinary merchandise. The amount of silver which 
they contained was greater than in the Turkish coin which they 
represented, and yet by passing them at the current value, the mer¬ 
chant reaped large profits. The unit of the Turkish currency is the 
Groash or Piastre , worth, when I left the country, nearly 2\d. 
sterling. The only other denomination is the Para , or l-40th of a 
piastre. The coins in circulation, however, are the Para, the quarter 
Piastre, the half Piastre, the Piastre, and pieces of one and a half, 
two, two and a half, three, five, and six piastres, all of which are 
nominally silver, though in truth composed chiefly of copper. The 
gold coins are of three, five, ten, and twenty piastres. Besides the 
royal mint in Constantinople, the Pasha of Bagdad is permitted to 
issue coin whose circulation is, for the most part, confined to his own 
province. The Pasha of Egypt does the same, but whether with or 
without the Sultan’s permission I am unable to say. His coin, 
however, bears the royal cipher. 


RULES FOR THE PRONUNCIATION OF FOREIGN 
TERMS. 

Nothing in my work has proved a source of greater perplexity than 
the orthography of Oriental words. Scholars have often sought to fix a 
standard of correct usage. The difficulties, however, are almost insur¬ 
mountable. Writers of different nations cannot agree to express the 
same sounds by the same letters. A Frenchman writes pacha what 
an Englishman writes pasha. Writers in the same language differ 
in their principle of transferring Eastern letters to a Roman form. 
One follows the power of the letter, the other its sound. Thus one 
writes the name of the celebrated mountain in Persia, Demauend, 
because he takes v as the correspondent or power of the Oriental Vav. 
Another writes it Demait’end, because it is so pronounced in Persia. 
Who shall determine which principle is the correct one \ European 
writers moreover assign a different orthography to the same word, 
according to the Eastern language with which they may be conver¬ 
sant, or the country in which they may have travelled. An 
Englishman who has visited Constantinople writes Pasha; another, 
who has visited Cairo, writes Basha ; another, who has seen some 
of the Barbary States, writes Bashaw . Again, some Oriental sounds 
cannot be expressed by Roman characters. We generally write the 
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buildings in the East where travellers and caravans lodge, Khans. 
Every English reader pronounces it hans or kans. It is neither.— 
The vowels are still more difficult. The English in Persia write the 
principal city of its northern province, Tabreez. The reader does 
not know whether the a should be pronounced as in father , in fate , 
in fat , or in fall. Some of the Oriental vowel-sounds cannot be ex¬ 
pressed by any of our own. There are, among others, the sounds of 
the French u and the German ce, both unknown in English. Once 
more, many of the Eastern words have a settled orthography in 
English which is certainly wrong, but is too firmly established to be 
exchanged. Every one writes Bagdad ■ it should be Baghdad. In 
like manner Caliph ought to be written Khalif. A great diversity 
of orthography is also occasioned by travellers, unacquainted with 
any Eastern language, giving sounds as they are caught by the ear. 
The 01 thography of the best Euglish maps is grossly inaccurate on 
this account. 

These are some of the difficulties in the way of fixing a standard 
orthography for Oriental words. After numerous attempts to devise 
some system for my own use, the simplest, though imperfect, seems 
to me the best for the present work. I have generally adopted the 
mode of writing terms as they are pronounced , not as they are 
written ; I have followed the Turkish pronunciation in preference 
to any other, because the Turkish is the most prevalent of the three 
great Eastern languages. Words that have a settled orthography, 
I have written after the common form, though in some instances, it 
is incorrect. To avoid the inconvenience of arbitrary accents or 
points, in order to express the different vowel-sounds, I have fixed 
a certain sound as the general one, which is in every instance so 
near an approximation to the different sounds of the whole class 
of vowels embraced under it, that the word would be readily under¬ 
stood by a Turk, if pronounced according to the rules laid down. 

RULES. 

Consonants. The simple consonants are pronounced as in English. 
Of the compound consonants, 

Kh may be pronounced like h strongly aspirated. Its proper 
sound is nearly that of the German ch in noch. 

Tch f like ch in Church. 

Gh , like g hard. The proper sound is that of Gamma in 
modern Greek. 

Vowels. 

A, like a in father. 

I, like i in marine. At the end of words, this sound is often 
represented by ee . 
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O, as in note. 

E, like a in fate. 

U, like the French u. 

Eh, final, is also pronounced like a \nfate, 
Diphthongs. 

On, like oo in boot. 

Ai, like i in pine. 
j Ei, long, as in vein. 

Eu , like u in urn . 


TABLE OF DISTANCES. 

The following is a table of the distances travelled each day. The 
first column of figures gives the number of hours in which the stage 
was actually performed, and the second the number of miles, esti¬ 
mated by careful observations on the number of miles travelled per 
hour at different rates. These observations were made in Persia, 
between Tebriz and Tehran, where the road has been accurately 
measured in English miles. The materials for the table cost me 
much trouble and labour. I uniformly inspected my watch at the 
moment of departure in the morning and of stopping at night, and 
carefully deducted every minute of time that we halted during the 
day. In countries, however, where such information is almost 
entirely unknown, I thought the object worthy of the labour. 
The names in Italics are the intermediate places, and the figures 
annexed are the distances from the place left, in the morning. 



TABLE. 



DATE. 




1837 

PLACE. 

HOURS. 

MILES. 

June 8 

Trebizond to Jevizlik. 

6 

18 

— 9 

Stavros . 

104 

26 

— 10 

Gumush Khaneh. 

6 

15 

— 12 

Balahor. 

10 

30 

— 13 

Baibout. 

H 

16 

— 14 

Ashkaleh. 

12 

42 

— 15 

Ilijeh. 

H 

18 

— 16 

Erzroum. 

H 

5 

— 23 

Erzroum to Denizli. 

10 

35 

— 24 

The Aras, 2 hours 

The Pe'ig, 10 hours 

The Arous, lOf hours 

Arous village. 

li 

38 

— 26 

The Kizzil Tchai, or Red River, 2 hours 
The Mourad Tchai, or Euphrates, C hs. 
The fortress of Mahmoud, 8 hours 
Armenian village. 

9 

30 

— 27 

Bridge over the Euphrates, If hours 

The Kara Sou, or Black Water , If hs. 
Moush. 

44 

16 

— 29 

Hass Keui, 3 hours 

The Kara Sou , 4 hours 

Marnik. 

6£ 

28 

— 30 

The Kara Sou, 15 minutes 




t Head of the Kara Sou, 2f hours 
! Bitlis . 

n 

25 

July 4 

Lake of Van, 4 hours 

Elmaleu. 

7 

23 

— 5 

: Narnigas. 


25 

— 6 

Vastan. 

8^ 

25 

— 7 

Enghil River, If hours 




Erdremid, (Artemita,) 4f hours 

Van (entered July 8). 

7 

24 

— 13 

Lake Altchek, about 4 hours 
! Altchek village. 

54 

18 

— 14 

Arab Sonik . . 

74 

23 
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DATE. 

1837 

PLACE. 

HOURS. 

MILES. 

J uly 15 

Broushoran. 

9 

27 

— 16 

Salmas.. 

5 

16 

— 17 

Dilman... 

n 

5 

— 18 

Tchumgarah. 

6 

20 

— 19 

Ourmiah. 

n 

25 

— 27 

Gavlan.. 

10 

34 

— 29 

Dilman. 

5 

16 

— 30 

Khoy.. 

9 

30 

Aug. 1 to 4 

Tebriz. 

27 

90 

Sept. 26 

Vasmintch. 

5 

17 

— 27 

Haji Agha. 


20 

— 28 

Caravanserai of Davatdar. 

5^ 

18 

— 29 

Kara Tchemen River , 1^ hours 

Turkman River , 5f hours 

Haji Ghias. 

6 

21 

— 30 

Mianeh. 


17 

Oct. 2 

Mianeh to Sertchem. 

n 

21 

— 3 

Nikbeh . 

7 

25 

— 4 

Zenjan. 

5* 

18 

— 6 

Sultanieh. 

7 

23 

— 7 

Hiyeh. 

6 

21 

— 9 

Kereshken. 

7£ 

25 

— 10 

Kazvin. 

6 

23 

— 13 

Keushlak. 

7JL 

25 

— 14 

Sougourabad . 

6 

21 

— 16 

Soula Khenti. 

7h 

26 

— 17 

Tehran . 

2 k 

10 

Nov. 10 

Ravatkerim. 

7 

25 

— 11 

Khanabad. 

H 

30 

— 13 

Kushkeuk.• . . 

6* 

24 

— 14 

Rahvarran. 

n 

30 

— 15 

Zerch ....'.. 


30 

— 16 

Bibikavar. 

5i 

16 

— 17 

Hamadan . 

n 

24 

— 27 

Mariahneh. 

i 

3 

— 28 

Sadabad . 

n 

21 

— 29 

Kenghevar. 

6 

24 

— 30 

Sahana . 

5 

18 

Dec. 1 

Bisitoun. 


16 

_ 4 

Kermanshah . 

6 

23 

— 27 

Maidesht. 

4* 

16 

— 28 

Harounabad. 

7 

24 

— 29 

Caravanserai. 

G-k 

21 

— 30 

Serpoul. 

10 

30 

— 31 

Kasr-i Sherin. 

6 

21 

Jan.1/38 

Haji Kara. 

6 

21 

_ o 

Kesr Abad. 

6 

24 

— 3 

Shehri Van. 

7 

20 

— 4 

Caravanserai. 

10 

35 

— 5 

Bagdad . 

9i 

32 

Feb. 8 

Howeish. 

5 

18 
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DATE. 

1838 

PLACE. 

HOURS. 

MILES. 

Feb. 9 

Deli Abbas. 

8 * 

29 

— 10 

Kara Tepeh. 

6 

21 

— 11 

Kifri. 

3 

20 

— 12 

Touz Khourmateu. 

6 

24 

— 13 

Taouk River , 4 hours 

Tazeh Khourmateu , 7 hours 

Tissin. 

n 

45 

— 14 

Kerkuk, \ hour 

Sulphur Holes, hours 

Alteun Keupru, 40 miles 

Koush Tepeh.. 

ii 

57 

— 15 

Erbil, 2f hours 

Enkeva. 

3^ 

13 

— 16 

The Zab, 4 hours 

Hazer Sou, 5^ hours 

Batoli. 

8 

28 

— 17 

Ruins of Nineveh, 2% hours 

Mossoul. 

3! 

12 

_ 26 

Hokneh. 

9 

32 

— 27 

Tcheullak. 

12 

45 

— 28 

Haznaour. 

4 

16 

March 1 

Nisibin, 4 hours 

Amoudieh. 

8 

32 

— 2 

Mardin. 

5 

20 

— 3 

Avgour. 

6 

21 

_ 4 

Diarbekir. 

7 

28 

— 8 

Argana.• . . . 

9 

31 

— 9 

Keurvengk . 

m 

36 

— 10 

Kulvengk. 

3£ 

12 

— 11 

Kaban Maden. 

7 

25 

— 12 

Argaoun . 

8 * 

27 

— 13 

Hassan Tchelebi .. 

10 

33 

— 15 

Kangal. 

11 

25 

— 16 

Delikli Tash, 5 hours 

Ulash. 

8 * 

20 

— 17 

SlVAS... 


16 

— 19 

Yeni Khan. 

H 

28 

— 20 

Tocat.. 

n 

31 

— 23 

Turkhal. 

n 

28 

— 24 

Amasieh. 

H 

28 

— 26 

Ladik. 

V 

20 

27 

Cavak. 


13 

— 28 

Samsoun. 

7 

24 


Total. 

724f 

2453 


THE END. 

LONDON: 

BRADBURY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WBITEfRlARS. 
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PREFACE. 


This little book is introductory to a series which the author has long 
had in contemplation, and which, if sufficient encouragement is given to 
the undertaking, will in due time appear, according as the pressure of 
other cares may allow him to finish them. Their sole object and design 
is to set forth the Eastern Churches in their real character, to show their 
wants, their condition and their prospects, with a view to engaging a 
deeper interest and sympathy in their behalf. He addresses himself to 
Churchmen, for they alone will fully appreciate the considerations which 
he has to present. To them, and to them only does he believe the work 
of restoring and strengthening those Churches to be committed, and they 
alone are able to perform it. 

As a specimen of the character of the works which he has thus under¬ 
taken, and to supply information on a point upon which some will expect 
to meet with it in this volume, the following is subjoined from a treatise on 
the Doctrines, Ministry, Worship, Ritual, Usages and Religious Condition 
of the Syrian Church,—which is partly ready for the press. 

After speaking of the Worship of the Syrian Church, the work pro¬ 
ceeds: 

We pass now from the outer shell of the externals of religion to speak 
of its kernel; from the forms of public worship we turn to doctrine. 
And here the first object which attracts attention is the difference by 
which the Syrians are separated from the great body of the Christian 
Church, which has made them a distinct people for more than a thousand 
years. I allude to their doctrine concerning the nature of Christ. What 
they are in common reputation is evident from the names they bear. 
They are most commonly called Jacobites 1 or Jacobite Syrians, from 

1) This term is sometimes applied by Western writers to the whole body of the 
Monophyeites, including the Armenians, Copts and Abyssinians as well as the Syri¬ 
ans. 
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Jacobus Baradaeus, who, in the sixth century, revived their declining 
Church, and with almost incredible zeal and success spread it throughout 
the regions of Syria and Mesopotamia. Sometimes they are called Eu- 
tycheans, from Eutyches, the principal founder and propagator of the Mo- 
nophysite doctrine, who was condemned by the Council of Chalcedon, 
A. D. 451. Sometimes they are called JSIonophysites; and sometimes, 
distinctively, Syrian JSIonophy sites. All these terms are intended to im¬ 
ply that they hold the doctrine of one nature in Christ. Our present 
business is to define their exact position. The subject is one of great im¬ 
portance, inasmuch as it is the principal thing which separates them from 
other branches of the Church of Christ. 

First, then, they are not properly called Eutyckeans , both because 
they do not hold the doctrine of Eutyches, and because they condemn 
and anathematize the heretic himself. Not only do they positively de¬ 
clare this in all their conversations, but every Bishop, at his consecration, 
pronounces a form of anathema upon Eutyches. 

Secondly, the term Jacobite (Yacoubi) is, indeed, common among 
themselves, although it is disliked by their most learned men, who re¬ 
gard their Church as the ancient Church of Antioch. Their Patriarch 
styles himself the successor of St. Peter, in that see, and calls the Greek 
Bishop who claims it, a Metropolitan. The Greek Papal Patriarch, the 
head of those who have seceded from the Greek Church in Syria, also 
lays claim to the same title, so that there are no less than three prelates 
who style themselves Patriarch of Antioch. The question, however, 
properly lies between the Greek and the Syrian, as they alone can claim 
in the right of succession from St. Peter. The papal pretender has no 
other title than that he has been recognized, and, indeed, created, by the 
Patriarch of Rome, called the Pope. Not only is he unable to show a 
succession extending beyond a few generations, but the act by which he 
is created, is a palpable usurpation on the part of the Patriarch of Rome 
and in direct violation of ancient Canons. 1 The Greek and Syrian Pa¬ 
triarchs, however, claim in due and regular succession from the Apostles. 
The Syrians, therefore, discard the name of Jacobites , as not properly 
applicable to their Church, although in common conversation the laity 
frequently use it. They acknowledge Jacobus Baradaeus (Yacoub Bar- 
dani) as the reviver and strengthener of their Church, but not as its 
founder. They do not esteem him a saint above other holy men of old, 

1) See the fourth and sixth Canons of the First Council of Nice, A. I). 325; the 
second of the First Council of Constantinople, A. D 381 ; tho eighth of Ephesus ; the 
first of Chalcedon confirming tho Canons of precoding Councils. Several other Can¬ 
ons of the same Councils bear upon tho subject. 
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nor have they any day set apart in honor of his memory. The Patriarch 
once rebuked me for calling his people Jacobites, and said it was a term 
given to them by their enemies. I have often heard it, however, among 
the laity, especially as used to distinguish themselves from the seceding 
party, and the firmans and other documents issued by Government gene¬ 
rally, not always, contain it. 1 The Latins do their utmost to fix it upon 
them, while they call the seceding party Syrian Catholics. Both terms 
seem to me unjust, the first because they themselves discard it, and be¬ 
cause there seems to be no more propriety in calling them from the name 
of Jacobus Baradaeus, than there would be in calling ourselves Parker - 
ites ; the second because the Catholicity of the seceders consists primari¬ 
ly in their acknowledgment of Papal supremacy. In these pages I call 
the first Syrians, which is the name ( Syriani ) by which they are common¬ 
ly known in the East. The seceders I call Syrian Papists, or Papal 
Syrians, not from the desire to convey any reproach thereby, but because 
it indicates most precisely the leading difference between them and the 
Church from which they have seceded. A Roman Catholic writer says, 
that the Eastern Christians recognize in this the only difference between 
themselves and the Church of Rome. “ As for you [Roman] Catholics, 
they [the Armenians, Nestorians and Jacobites,] used to say to us, 
* only one question divides us—obedience to the same chief. Prove to us 
the necessity of this and a reunion will be effected.’ ” 2 Nothing could 
more clearly show the nature of Roman Catholic operations among the 
Eastern Churches, and well might the people understand that that was 
the only difference which is the only difference insisted upon. There is 
no other term than Papist, then, which gives an exact idea of an East¬ 
ern Christian who has seceded from his own Church to that of Rome. 
I adopt it, therefore, simply as the most appropriate. 

Thirdly, as to the term 3Ionophysites, it seems to me clearly that the 
justice of it must depend upon the real belief of the Syrians. Monophy- 

1) This, however, has been brought about by the Latins in their controversies 
with the Syrians, before the Porte. 

2) Correspondence et Memoires d’vn Voyageur en Orient. Par Eugene Bore , I. 343. 
—It does not appear from the author’s pages that he ever questioned the truth of this 
remark, or gave these Christians to understand that it was farther necessary, in order 
to become “ Catholics,” that they should recognize the Councils which they reject, 
and receive the faith of the Universal Chuich. And this is in exact accordance with 
the teachings of Latin emissaries wherever, throughout the Turkish Empire, the pres¬ 
ent writer has witnessed any thing of their operations. The question of Papal su¬ 
premacy is every where thrust forward and made all in all, and the Eastern Christians 
universally understand by the word Catoleck simply and solely one who acknowledges 
the Pope t Such, however, we must call Papist*. 
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sitism is the name universally appropriated to the doctrine of Eutyches, 
which the Syrians do not hold ; in this sense, therefore, they are not Mo- 
nophysites, and I think it must create both confusion and needless preju¬ 
dice to call them so. 

We proceed now to show what their real doctrine is. And, 

1. They do not hold the doctrine of the absorption of the human 
into the divine nature, in Christ. This was the heresy of Eutyches 
which was condemned by the Fourth General Council. The Syrians re¬ 
ject this doctrine altogether, not only in their words, but in their standards, 
and every Bishop, at his consecration, is required to denounce and anathe¬ 
matize it. 

2. They do not hold to the mingling or confusion of the two natures 
in Christ, but discard the doctrine and speak most strongly and unequivo¬ 
cally against it, as do also their ancient writers, Bar Hebraeus for example. 
Thus I have frequently heard them use such comparisons as these—that 
the two natures are not mingled, as we say that wine and water are 
mingled; nor does the one pervade the other, as we say that leaven dif¬ 
fuses itself through the lump. 

3. To speak affirmatively, they distinctly and clearly hold that there 
are two natures in Christ, the divine and the human, and that these two 
natures are in the incarnation brought together in one, not mingled, nor 
confounded, but united. But, 

4. They say that the result of this union is most properly described 
as one nature. Up to this point they seem to agree with us, but 
here, in words at least, they differ. They do not, however, deny the truth 
of our r own doctrine—that the two are united in one person —but admit 
it. Yet they say, this is not enough, for it does not sufficiently express a 
real and indivisible union. To the whole of our second Article those to 
whom I have shown it, cordially agree, but they think it stops short of the 
full expression, and that it would more exactly describe their own doctrine 
if the word nature were substituted for, or added to, the word person. .Thus 
they say that “ the two whole and perfect natures were joined together in 
one nature ” as well as in one person. What now do they mean by this ? 

5. And here I will say that I have never been able to discover the 
slightest difference between their meaning of the word nature , when 
used to express the result of the union of the two natures in Christ, and 
our meaning of the w T ord person , when 60 used. I will not positively 
affirm that there is no difference, (for this is a subject on which 1 feel 
extremely diffident of my own judgment,) but I do say that I cannot 
comprehend the difference, if it exists. After discussions almost innume¬ 
rable with their Patriarch, Bishops and other clergy, (for it is a matter to 
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which they frequently recur,) it does seem to me that what they wish to 
assert by the oneness of nature in Christ, is precisely what we assert by 
the oneness of person. Why, then, do they use a different term ? Be¬ 
cause they imagine that the word person implies only an outward pres¬ 
ence, as used by us, while the words one nature , with them, imply an 
inward and real union, by which the one Christ is spoken of as a single 
individual, from whom, as from one, all his words and actions proceed. 
Thus they say, (to illustrate this union,) it was the same Christ who per¬ 
formed miracles, and who ate and drank,—in both actions the same in¬ 
dividual Christ. Yet they acknowledge that some actions belong to him 
as divine, others belong to him as human. For example, they assert, it 
was Christ in his humanity who suffered upon the Cross ; but to guard, 
again, against the notion of a separation of natures, they add, the Christ 
who suffered upon the Cross was divine, for he forgave the penitent thief 
and promised him Paradise, and the Scriptures also say that God gave 
his only begotten Son to die for us. They say, moreover, that generally 
the actions of Christ are to be affirmed of him as one,—one by the indi¬ 
visible union of the tw T o natures. Thus they use illustrations like these, 
which I have recorded from their own lips: It was Christ who asked 
where Lazarus lay ; it was also Christ wffio raised him from the dead. It 
was Christ who was sleeping in the storm ; it was also Christ w r ho calm¬ 
ed its rage. In each case appear by different acts his humanity and his 
divinity. He inquired and he slept as man ; he raised the dead and allayed 
the tempest as God ; for this he did, not as an instrument, like the Apos¬ 
tles, but in his own powder. Yet both the one and the other belong to the 
single individual Christ. They condemn Eutyches for confounding these 
two natures, and Nestorius for separating them, and they refer to the 
writings of Cyril of Alexandria, especially his Twelve Letters against 
Nestorius , as giving a true exposition of their doctrine. 

They think that their mode of stating the union of the twro natures is 
necessary, in order to guard against the doctrine of their existing dis¬ 
tinctly in the same person, or under the same outward presence, for so 
they declare they understand the word person as here used. They sup¬ 
posed our doctrine, or rather the Latin, for of us they had knowm nothing, 
to be nearly the same with that of Nestorius, viz., that the two natures 
act separately and independently of each other, as in two individuals. 
They w r ere, therefore, agreeably surprised with the definition of our sec¬ 
ond Article, which declares that “the two natures were joined together in 
one person, never to be divided, whereof is one Christonly they thought 
that the word person as used by the Latins, denoted alone the 
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outward and visible appearance, and that to say merely that the two 
natures are in one person, meant only that they coexist under one out¬ 
ward presence. The statement, therefore, of our Article, that they are 
joined together, and never to be divided, and that of this union is one 
Christ, seemed to present to them a new view of the Western faith, as 
recognizing, under the outward presence, the very union of natures which 
they wish to affirm by calling the result nature instead of person. They 
seemed never to have looked upon the one person of the Western Creed 
as the result of the union of the two natures, but only as the external 
form which inclosed or contained them. In other words, they were not 
aware of our asserting an actual joining together of the two natures, but 
only of their coexistence under one presence. Nor were they at first 
willing to take this view of the Western Creed, when I pressed it upon 
them, for it led at once to the conclusion that they had been separated 
from the great body of the Christian Church for so many centuries cause¬ 
lessly. On the contrary they at first endeavored to show that there must 
be a difference, as this alone would justify their separation, but finally in 
every instance they came to the conclusion, that if there was any, it was 
too subtil to be apprehended. Thus, I was once called upon to act as 
arbitrator between a Syrian Papal Bishop and two Syrian Bishops, who 
met for a discussion of this subject—the nature of Christ. The conference 
continued for three successive days, and at the conclusion the two Syrian 
Bishops unanimously declared that they saw no real difference between the 
Syrian and Western belief—that it was a mere logomachy—and that they 
were ready to assent to and affirm the Western tenet as their own, and to 
enter into intercommunion, so far as this was concerned, with the Western 
Church. No other difficulty, they thought, remained with regard to the 
Church of England and our own; but as for the Latin, they could not 
acknowledge the Supremacy of the Pope. This is only one case out of 
perhaps fifty which I have been acquainted with, all which seemed to 
reach the same conclusion. I say, then, that there is great reason to 
believe that the Syrians do not in reality differ from us on the nature o f 
Christ; and I may add, that the voice of history, to any one who will 
carefully consider the circumstances attending the separation in Syria sub¬ 
sequent to the Fourth General Council, must, I think,speak the same lan¬ 
guage. [Upon the historical argument, however, I cannot here enter.] 1 But, 
6 . The Syrian Church rejects and condemns the Fourth Ecumeni¬ 
cal Council, and also Leo, the Bishop of Rome, whose. Epistle was ap¬ 
proved by the Council. Every Syrian Bishop, at his consecration, is 


]) This argument is given in the work from which the present extract is taken. 
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required to anathematize both him and the Council. They also defend 
Dioscorus, who w r as condemned by the Council, but not Eutyches, as I 
have said, nor his heresy. These they reject as strongly and clearly as 
the Council itself. Why, then, do they not receive the Council nor its 
Decrees ? The reason, they say, is because it acted unjustly and violently 
towards Dioscorus, who, they affirm, did not hold the heresy of Eutyches; 
and they condemn Leo because, as they say, he was the principal insti¬ 
gator of the proceeding against Dioscorus. Yet they do not pretend to 
defend Dioscorus in his violent and intemperate proceedings at the Pseudo- 
Council of Ephesus, A. D. 449. They do not approve of that Council 
nor the object of Dioscorus in obtaining it, which was to effect a reversal 
of the sentence against Eutyches, passed by the Council convened in Con¬ 
stantinople the preceding year. They do not agree with Dioscorus in 
his defence of Eutyches, but they affirm that he did not hold the same 
doctrine with Eutyches, and that the action of the Council of Chalcedon 
against him was excessively severe and unjust, since not for clear heresy, 
but for a mere act of imprudence, which they also acknowledge him 
to have been guilty of, he was condemned and deposed by a General 
Council. 

The Syrian rejection of the Council, therefore, does not imply a dere¬ 
liction from the faith, but rather (may we not hope?) a mere dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the Synod for certain alleged improprieties in its action, while 
they agree with the Synod in the main object of its proceedings and in 
the main action itself, which was the condemnation of Eutyches. The 
Syrian Bishops before referred to, entirely approved the declaration of faith 
put forth by the Council, and were willing, after reading it, (they had 
never seen it or heard of it before,) to declare their assent to it, and also 
to recognize the Council, with a single salvo concerning the treatment of 
Dioscorus. * The Syrians, I may add, receive, without any exception, the 
first three General Councils of Nice, Constantinople, and Ephesus, and the 
several minor Councils approved by the Council of Chalcedon. They 
have also, and use daily, the Nicene Creed, and acknowledge the Apos¬ 
tolical Constitutions and Canons. What more can we ask ? 

But I must conclude. On such a subject as this my every feeling 
prompts me to speak with diffidence and caution. I have no wish for 
hurried or forced amalgamations. I have no desire to depart one step 
from the position—the truly Catholic position—which our Church main¬ 
tains. But is there nothing in all this to inspire hope ? May we not 
with brighter confidence look forward to the day when strifes shall be 
healed, and when the mystical Body of our Blessed Saviour, now rent. 
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distracted, torn, shall be again united in all its parts, and growing up into 
Him in all things, shall make its increase to the edifying of itself in love? 1 
Come, oh come, that glorious day, when animosities shall cease and faith 
shall revive, when the love of many that has waxed cold shall bum again, 
and truth, pure as she came from the Apostles’ hands, shall unite us once 
more in the “ Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship ”* Amen and Amen. 


1) Eph. iv. 15, 16. 


2) Acts. ii. 42. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Passage to’ Trebizond.—Credentials.—Unity of the Church.—Transla¬ 
tions of the Prayer Book.—Their Utility.—Increase of Steam Naviga¬ 
tion.— Its Moral Consequences.—The Conservative Influence of 
Mohammedanism on Christianity.—Increase of Infidelity.—Our Duty. 
—Trebizond.— Bouyouroultous.— Ecclesiastics.— Turkish Reform.— 
Mohammedan Bigotry.—The Greeks.—Relations of the Clergy to 
Improvement.—Their proper Position.—Greek and Roman Churches 
Compared.—Means of a peaceful Reformation. 

I left Constantinople on the 7th of May, 1841, in the 
Austrian steamer Metternich, Capt. Clicien. On account 
of delay in visiting a steamer which had run upon the rocks 
near Amastra, a small town on the shore, we did not reach 
Sinope till the 9th. On the evening of the same day we 
touched at Samsoun, and arrived at Trebizond on the 10th. 

I had supplied myself with proper translations of the cre¬ 
dentials which I had received from my own Diocesan, the 
Right Reverend Benjamin T. Onderdonk, D. D., Bishop of 
New-York, and from the Presiding Bishop, the Right Rev¬ 
erend Alexander V. Griswold, D. D. By the first I was com¬ 
mended to the Bishops and clergy of the countries in which 
I was to travel, and by the second was faithfully instructed 

2 
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as to the rules and principles which should govern me in my 
intercourse with the Eastern Christians. “ In the intercourse 
or correspondence which may be allowed you with the 
Bishops and other ecclesiastical authorities, be careful to 
state explicitly what are our views,” &,c., “ that we would 
scrupulously avoid all offensive intrusion within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of our Episcopal brethren, nor would we intermeddle 
in their Church affairs. Our great desire is to commence 
and to promote a friendly intercourse between the two 
branches [Eastern and Western] of the one Catholic and 
Apostolic Church ; to impart to our brethren in that country 
any knowledge of the Scriptures and of the doctrines of 
Christ, which, through the Lord’s goodness, we may have 
obtained, and gladly to receive any such light from them. 
We would unite hand in hand with them, in the great and 
noble work of extending the Redeemer’s Kingdom, and 
saving the souls of men.” 

Thus wrote the venerable Presiding Bishop, now gone 
to his rest. May his words of wisdom sink deep into our 
hearts, and be as a light and beacon to our path ! The reader 
will see, as we advance, that my constant aim has been to 
act in the spirit of this paternal counsel, which my own 
humble experience has taught me to be the words of truth 
and soberness. 

Hardly less animating was the language of another, now 
holding high office in the Church, 1 with which he cheered 
the hour of my departure from my native land. “But who 
realizes this truth [of the Church’s unity] in its just magni¬ 
tude? Isolated in little and often hostile clusters, the 
Bishops of the one Church Catholic are known only as offi¬ 
cers of their distinct communions, many almost as the winds 
of heaven or the climes they blow upon.Yet they are 

1 The Right Reverend W. R. Whittinghnm, D. D., Bishop of Mary¬ 
land. 
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one —as a tree is one with its thousands of leaves of divers 
magnitudes and colors, and many branches, some crooked 
and some dead, yet all parts of the same one tree, and all, as 
parts of it, still one with each other. The original mission, 
as in the tree the sap vessel from the root, is still propa¬ 
gated in the various branches, and though in some little 
or no vital juice may flow, connects them with the Fountain 
and makes them one in Him. 

One in Him ! There is the life and power of the truth 
which I rejoice that we are beginning in some faint degree 
to realize. One in Him, our invisible and ascended Head ! 
His word made us one. His word, whether we will or no, 

still keeps us one.Let us go, then, to seek Him and point 

Him out to those among the walks concealed. Their loss is 
ours; for while they make no returns of love and zeal to 
the common stock, we suffer by its want. Our faith dwin¬ 
dles by their ignorance and deadness. The props of our 
common home and shelter rot and fall away by their negli¬ 
gence and corruption.” 

With these animating counsels I took my departure. I 
had also with me a few copies of the Arabic translation of the 
Prayer Book, intending thereby, when occasion offered, to 
make known the doctrines, ritual and worship of my Church. 
And I may here say that I found it of the greatest service for 
the purpose, presenting as it does in a single view the 
order of our Ministry, the administration of the Sacraments, 
the Fasts and Festivals, and the daily Service of the Church. 1 

1 This translation was prepared and published at the expense of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and is one of the many no¬ 
ble monuments of their zeal for the cause of the Church and the truth. 
Other translations, in most of .the Eastern languages, are rapidly follow¬ 
ing. The good which they are calculated to accomplish, in setting forth 
the Church in its true character, in correcting the gross misrepresenta¬ 
tions and slanders which have been circulated with regard to it, in pre¬ 
senting a branch of the Universal Church Primitive in its Doctrines, its 
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In my passage to Trebizond I was much struck with the 
increase of steam navigation in these countries since 1836. 
There was then only one steamer to Trebizond ; there are 
now four, while new lines have connected the capital with 
Greece, Malta, Italy, Austria, France, England, Egypt and 
Syria, to and from all which countries the traveller can go 
and come the whole way by steam, and the Atlantic packets 
extend the line unbroken to the continent of America. • 

The moral consequences of this linking together of the 
Eastern and Western World, no human conception can 
fully calculate. The Ottomans behold in it an example of 
European activity and industry of which they had no idea. 
They must awake to an imitation of it, or the commerce and 
resources of their country will pass into other hands. The 
Christian population are already awake. They see in it a 
new bond of union with the nations of Europe. The ties 
of a common religion are beginning to be felt. An earnest 
desire for European protection every where prevails. East¬ 
ern Christians are now wishing for their nations what in¬ 
dividuals have long sought for themselves,—the aid and 
oversight of foreign Christian powers. The events of the 
late war with Egypt, the ease and celerity with which the 
power of a Pasha, whose name has been as terrible in the 
East as Napoleon’s once was in Europe, was destroyed by 
a few ships and a fragment of an army from abroad, have 
produced a deep and even an extravagant impression of 
European skill and power. They have created a new de- 

Ministry, and its Rites, yet pure and uncorrupted, and in imparting 
sound and valuable religious instruction, can hardly be estimated too 
highly. They are the first step towards a better understanding, a deeper 
interest, and a holier influence. The good which they have already done, 
under my own observation, is an ample return for all the labor and ex¬ 
pense of preparing them. The Society is preparing translations into the 
following Oriental languages—Greek, Arabic, Turkish, Amharic, or mod¬ 
em Ethiopian, and Armenian. 
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sire to have that skill and power enlisted in their behalf. 
The course of things is onward. European nations will 
become more and more deeply interested in the East by the 
increase of their trade, the colonizing of their people in the 
marts of Turkey, and the visits of their men of science and 
religion to those countries. Gradually, by the gentle pro¬ 
gress of civilization and the arts, or more quickly by the 
shock of some sudden rupture springing out of the compli¬ 
cated relations of the states of Europe with the great Mo¬ 
hammedan power of the East, Christianity will be freed 
from her bondage of centuries, and the light of the West 
will break in upon the Oriental World. Then will the 
Churches of the East, remaining still in their present un¬ 
prepared state, convulsed by the sudden blaze of free in¬ 
quiry and unregulated knowledge, fall into pieces, of which 
Infidelity will seize a part, Popery a part, Protestantism a 
part, and a part will remain, the only surviving relic of the 
ancient Church of Christ in the East. The work of Mo¬ 
hammedanism is but imperfectly understood. Its influence 
is not altogether destructive; it is in a measure preserva¬ 
tive. While it degrades Christianity, it preserves it from 
unbelief and schism. The Church of Rome has found in 
it the greatest opponent of her designs upon the Eastern 
Churches. The Turkish government ha3 always looked 
with disfavor upon the attempts to seduce its subjects to a 
foreign ecclesiastical allegiance, and now secession is abso¬ 
lutely prohibited. 1 In like manner, the spirit of Moham¬ 
medanism is averse to the fre£ introduction of foreign sci- 

1 About eight years ago the Armenian Patriarch obtained from the 
Porte a firman, requiring that every Christian should remain in the com¬ 
munion to which he belonged. The design of the firman was to prevent 
secessions from the Armenian Church to the Latin, but in a very recent 
instance, within my own knowledge, another community of Christians 
have availed themselves of its provisions, to force back certain of their* 
members who had seceded to Rome. 
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ence, and thus, it has prevented those inroads of infidelity 
which commonly follow upon a merely secular civilization. 
The truth of this remark will be apparent if we look at those 
portions of the Eastern Churches which are already deliv¬ 
ered from the sway of Islamism, or which, from their posi¬ 
tion, have felt something of the influence of the West upon 
them. Among the Christians of Constantinople infidelity 
has made and is still making rapid strides, while in the free 
kingdom of Greece its progress is truly alarming. Both 
there and here it is directly traceable to a European origin. 
It is the result of that fondness for Frank manners, the 
fashions and frivolities of Western life, and still more that 
corrupt literature which flows in through the growing know¬ 
ledge of the French. If we are under no other obligations 
to the Eastern Christians, we are bound at least to cleanse 
the streams which are pouring in upon them from our 
Western world. If we-are not ready to furnish them with 
a sound religious literature, we are at least obliged to pro¬ 
vide an antidote against those corrupting works which go 
from us to them. 1 

1 Another cause of unbelief among the Eastern Christians is less di¬ 
rect, but equally effectual, and I fear even more pernicious in its effects 
than the other. It is, alas ! in the Churches themselves. It is the igno¬ 
rance, and, in some instances, the wickedness of the clergy, together with 
the low state of religion, both among clergy and people. “ Why should 
I go to Church V’ said a Greek to me the other day ; “ the priests rob me 
of my money. I can get nothing from them without a fee.” He was a 
poor and ignorant man, but he had learned to look upon the whole busi¬ 
ness of public worship as a mercen#y system, supported by the clergy for 
no better end than to sustain their own influence, and extort money from 
the people. This kind of practical infidelity is perhaps more deeply seated 
and more widely spread, than even the clergy themselves suppose. In a 
more enlightened mind, that is, in one better instructed in human know¬ 
ledge, it takes another form. The man, feeling himself above the super¬ 
stitions so common among the multitude, and seeing them but too often 
patronized by the clergy ; observing, too, the haste and thoughtlessness, 
and sometimes the indecorum with which the public services of religion 
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But the highest argument for a deep and hearty interest 
in their behalf is that to which I have already alluded. They 
are unprepared for the light which is dawning upon them. 
Religious truth does not keep pace with the progress of civ¬ 
ilization and the influx of secular knowledge. And if the 
time shall ever come, which seems indeed to be rapidly ap¬ 
proaching, when the opposing power of Mohammedanism 
shall be removed, and the flood-gates of the mighty stream 
which is now rolling on from the West shall be lifted up, it 
will be too late to stem or guide the torrent which will burst 
in upon them. Eastern Christianity has not (with sorrow 
we say it) energy and life sufficient to purify the flood of 
corrupting influences which such a revolution would bring 
upon it. It will be broken by the force of its irruption, or 
it will sink beneath it 

It is not, then, by keeping aloof from the Eastern 
Churches, as some would seem to argue, but by a wise and 
active interference in their behalf, that we are to save them 
from schism and ruin. No one would deprecate more ear¬ 
nestly than I the adoption of a system either for openly sub¬ 
verting or secretly undermining these venerable structures 
of ancient days, but it is our duty as faithful servants of 
Christ, as members of a true branch of His Holy Church, 
to save them with God’s blessing from the destruction which 
is hanging over them, to re-kindle in them the light which 
has become dim, and to strengthen the things which remain, 
that are ready to die. 1 

are performed ; at the same tune firmly believing with all the national fer¬ 
vor of a Greek, that no Church is better than his own, beholding no spe¬ 
cimen of one purer or more devout, and conceiving of Protestantism as 
a system which degrades both the ministry and the sacraments of the 
Church, comes at length to look upon all religion with contempt, as a mer¬ 
cenary priestcraft or an empty form, unfit to hold the sway over free and 
cultivated minds. 


1 Rev. 3 : 2. 
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I spent one day at Trebizond under the hospitable roof of 
the Rev. Mr. Johnston, a Presbyterian missionary of the 
American Board. I am also indebted to the English Con¬ 
sul, Mr. Suter, for his kindness in procuring for me a bou - 
youroultou , or provincial firman, from the Pasha of Trebizond, 
the same Osman whom I have described in a former journey. 1 
These bouyouroultous are available only for the province in 
which they are given, and the first duty of a traveller is to 
obtain one when he comes to the seat of a Pasha. They 
are worth more in the interior than a firman of the Sultan, 
for the people and the inferior governors think more of their 
Pasha than of the royal government at Constantinople, 
whose sway and influence they feel only remotely and in¬ 
directly. A Turk’s patriotism or loyalty is generally con¬ 
fined to the village or province to which he belongs. It is 
rather a love of home than a love of country. Of patriotism 
in the last sense he has hardly any idea, and his language 
has no word to express it. The best, if not the chief use of 
a royal firman in Turkey, is as a means of obtaining the 
bouyouroultous or passports of the Pashas. They dare not 
refuse protection when they see the royal cipher. 

Trebizond is the seat of a Greek Archbishop and an Ar¬ 
menian Vartabed. 2 At the time of my visit, there was a 
conspiracy to remove the latter, and a Committee had gone 
to Constantinople to intercede with the Patriarch for the pur¬ 
pose. The charge against him was that he had been guilty 
of mal-administration, especially in oppressing the poor, but 
it was said that others were secretly opposed to him on 


1 Narrative of a Tour, &c., Vol. I. p. 153, Am. Ed. 

2 The Vartabed8 among the Armenians are the unmarried priests, 
from whom the Bishops are taken. They are almost precisely the same 
with the Chor-episcopi (XtopeirtaKonot) or Country Bishops of antiquity. 
They are properly Presiding Presbyters, occupying the seats of Bishops, 
but performing no offices distinctively Episcopal. They are sometimes over 
single churches, and sometimes over districts. 
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account of his opposition to the education of the peo¬ 
ple. 

The Mussulmans of Trebizond are of the old school, and 
virulently opposed to all innovation. Though only three 
days distant from Constantinople, no serious attempts at re¬ 
form had been made among them. The rulers said it would 
produce an insurrection; others said that the rulers them¬ 
selves were opposed to it. The famous Khatti Sherif, 
which was hailed in Europe as the Magna Charta of Tur¬ 
key, had hardly been heard of in Trebizond, and the new 
system of taxation, which was intended to relieve the peo¬ 
ple from illegal exactions, had never been introduced there. 
This was in a place only three days’ sail from Constantinople. 
One may judge from it what has been the success of reform 
in more distant provinces. 

One or two recent instances of Mohammedan bigotry 
were related to me by credible witnesses. The Greek pop¬ 
ulation had undertaken to erect a Church on the site of an 
old one in a conspicuous situation, and had obtained a fir¬ 
man for the purpose. The Turks, offended, as it was said, 
at its prominence and elevation, took advantage of its being 
a foot or two larger than the dimensions prescribed in the 
firman, and razed it to the ground. The same population, 
animated by a laudable desire for improvement, had erected 
another building which they intended to make a Seminary 
for Instruction of a high order. The Turks pretended that 
it overlooked their houses, and pulled down the upper story 
of it. Perhaps there was some truth in the reason which 
they gave, and the jealousy, universal among Orientals, of 
strangers looking into their domestic quarters, may really 
have been one motive for the outrage. But in both cases, 
there was evident that radical hatred of the Christians, that 
jealousy of any improvement among them, that remorseless 
readiness to persecute them upon the slightest provocation, 
which is still and ever will be a feature of Mohammedan 
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character. Just in proportion that we see it cease in partic¬ 
ular instances, we see the character ceasing to be Moham¬ 
medan. Where the religion has its full influence, as among 
the religious orders, this spirit is in general as rife as it has 
been since the early ages of Islamism, although its develop¬ 
ments towards Franks are less bold and annoying than for¬ 
merly,—a change which has arisen not from the decline of 
bigotry, but from the decline of Turkish power, and conse¬ 
quently the superior protection that Franks enjoy from the 
representatives of^their own governments. 

It was pleasant to see the Greeks of Trebizond, though 
but a small community, and laboring under the immense 
disadvantages to which I have alluded, still alive to improve¬ 
ment. This is in every situation one of the best traits in 
their character, and one that affords high encouragement to 
hope and effort in their behalf. As a people they have no 
prejudices against education, but the most earnest and ar¬ 
dent desire for it. The difficulty lies higher up among 
the clergy, and there indeed it is serious and urgent. I 
will not at present go into a subject which will draw me too 
far from the course of my narrative, but I may say that it is 
altogether a narrow and partial view of it, to suppose that 
the apparent indifference of the Greek clergy to the improve¬ 
ment of their people, arises solely from their opposition to 
light and knowledge. This is doubtless true of some, while 
of others it is the very opposite of truth. 1 Many other 
causes combine to produce the same result. The too gen¬ 
eral ignorance of the clergy, especially of the priests to whom 
the care of the people is most immediately committed; the 
influence of Mohammedanism in depressing the energy of 

1 The late Patriarch, for instance, was a man of just and elevated 
views with regard to the education both of the clergy and laity. He had 
in hand, at the time of his death in 1842, extensive plans of usefulness, 
which might have resulted in great and lasting good, if his own career 
had not been suddenly terminated. 
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the clergy and intimidating them into inaction, the want of 
unity and mutual confidence among the Bishops, are all 
powerful causes of the supineness which prevails. At the 
same time it must be acknowledged that there appears in 
some an evident unwillingness that the people should be in¬ 
structed, especially in religious things—a fear that it may 
tend to depreciate the influence of the clergy—and a con¬ 
sciousness that it might strike a blow at the corruptions of 
the Church, which are patronized more for their lucrative¬ 
ness than for any serious attachment to them. The policy 
is a suicidal one; for while the clergy sleep or oppose, 
knowledge is coming in, mere secular knowledge unregu¬ 
lated by religious teaching; the people learn more and more 
to look upon the clergy with contempt; infidelity increases ; 
the priests regard the new learning with aversion, thinking 
it to be the cause of the evil, which nevertheless their own 
exertions, the proper exercise of the duties of their office, 
might have prevented, and the people look upon them for 
their opposition, as the foes of learning, the abettors of igno¬ 
rance and superstition. The greatest benefit that-could 
now be bestowed on the Greek Church, would be to con¬ 
vince the clergy of their error, to show them the fatal conse¬ 
quences of the course which they are pursuing, and to lead 
them to some active effort for the religious instruction of the 
people. Many will doubt whether this can be accomplish¬ 
ed, whether many of them are not too strongly wedded to 
their system to abandon it for one which will lead them 
into a path that can only end in the removal of the existing 
corruptions, in a thorough change of the spirit and practice 
of the Church. But it must come to this, that the clergy 
must take the lead in reforming abuses, or at least put 
themselves into a line which will ultimately bring them to 
it; or they must expect to see the evil consequences of their 
neglect, in a widely spreading unbelief on the one hand, 
and a deadly schism on the other. There is no other alter- 
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native. Knowledge will come, is coming. It will increase 
more and more. No human power can prevent it; and if 
they will not regulate it, correct it by sound religious teach¬ 
ing, it will overthrow them. It will be in the East as it 
was in the West, contentions and divisions in the Church, 
separations from it, the formation of names and sects. 

But there is good reason to hope that an evil so great in 
itself may be prevented. The Greek Church is not as was 
the Church of Rome at the time of the Reformation. It 
does not hold the same errors; it is not pervaded by the 
same abuses, or to the same extent. It has not the doctrine 
of the Infallibility of the Church, or of the Papal supremacy, 
or of Transubstantiation in a defined and settled sense, or 
of Purgatory, or of the Mass in the Romish sense, or of In¬ 
dulgences, or of supererogatory works. It has not the prac¬ 
tices of Communion in one kind, or of Private Masses, or of 
Clerical Celibacy, nor the ceremonies of Processions, Adora¬ 
tion of the Host, elevating it and carrying it about , 1 which 
in the Latin Church are the adjuncts if not the consequen¬ 
ces of the doctrine of Transubstantiation. It does not re¬ 
ceive the Apocryphal books as canonical, nor deny the pos¬ 
sibility of Absolution without the intervention of the 
Priest, nor determine the number of the Sacraments as sev¬ 
en ordained by Christ, nor declare the good intention of the. 
clergy necessary to a valid and efficacious administration 
of them, nor prohibit the reading of the Holy Scriptures to 
the people, although unauthorized, and, as it was believed, 

1 There is a procession in the Greek Church, during the service of 
the Holy Eucharist, in which the paten and cup are carried round in 
the church by the priest and deacon, but it is done before the consecration 
of the bread and wine; and there is an elevation of the sacred elements 
after consecration, which is done by the deacon, simply as an act of invita¬ 
tion to the people, and is accompanied with the words, u Draw near with 
faith and godly fear.” Both are easily distinguishable from the Romish 
customs to which I allude. 
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sectarian translations have been, and are prohibited, and 
there certainly are individuals who would restrict the read¬ 
ing of the Scriptures to the original version of the New 
Testament, and the Septuagint. 

We may hope, then, that the Greek Church will rise 
from its depressed condition, without the necessity of a vio¬ 
lent reformation. It certainly may so rise, if the clergy do 
not set themselves in opposition to knowledge, and a purer 
practice, if they do not commit themselves to floating abuses, 
and gather them up and weave them into a system, and 
fasten them by creeds and canons upon the Church, as 
Rome has done with her corruptions. It is encouraging to 
know that there are many, even among the higher clergy, 
who long for better things, and their influence will be the 
more felt, the work of restoration will be sooner and better 
done, if we of the West do not by our hasty zeal hurry it 
into a rank and premature growth. If there has been on the 
one hand much of painful opposition, there has been on the 
other as much of injudicious action. Let us not be high- 
minded, but fear. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Departure from Trebizond,—Greek Bishop.—Timidity of the Clergy.— 
Monastery of St. Mary.—Monasteries in Turkey.—Their State.—De¬ 
cline of Monasticism.—Character of the Monks.—Religious Retreats. 
—Mountain Scenery.—Parting from the Bishop.—Local Associations. 
—The Ancient Population.— Remnants of Christianity.—Mussulman 
Descendants from Christians.—Languages.—Natural Bridge.—Moun¬ 
tain Passage.—Company at a Khan.—Gumush Khaneh.—Its Chris¬ 
tians.—Posting.—Routes.—Change of Route. 

I left Trebizond on the 12th ofMay, and reached Jev- 
izlik, a small hamlet on the road, in six hours. On the 
way we overtook a Greek Bishop, mounted on a slow-paced 
horse, and preceded by a servant carrying his silver-headed 
staff. His white beard and venerable appearance attracted 
my attention, and I entered into conversation with him. 
From my dress he seemed at a loss to determine who I was, 
and answered my salutation with evident shyness. When I 
told him that I was a Christian, he began to speak more 
freely, and at length run on with all the garrulity of age. 
He had supposed that I might be a Mussulman, and hence 
the timidity of his first greeting. I have often witnessed 
the same among the clergy of the interior, and have as often 
been grieved by it as a sign and token of their state of 
bondage. True, they are generally ignorant, and so far as 
personal qualities are concerned, one can seldom find much 
pleasure in their society. But who can forget that they are 
the representatives of Christianity, and that they are what 
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they are for their religion's sake? Who can avoid a feeling 
of indignation and sorrow when he sees their servile and 
cringing demeanor—of indignation at the tyranny which 
has reduced them to such a condition, and sorrow at the 
low estate of Christ's holy Church in the land of its captiv¬ 
ity ? Alas ! when shall the day of its rising and shining re¬ 
turn? 

I soon proposed to leave the aged Bishop, because he 
rode too slow for us. But he demurred, and said that he 
would exert himself a little for the sake of our company. I 
soon found that he was the Superior of St. Mary, a monas¬ 
tery a few miles south of Jevizlik. He had been absent 
some time in Russia and was just returning. I afterwards 
learned that he was returning from exile, having been ban¬ 
ished by the late Patriarch, and now restored by his suc¬ 
cessor. 

St. Mary’s is only one of three monasteries in this vicin¬ 
ity, and I remember having heard of another near Trebi- 
zond. St. Mary’s has fifteen monks ; a year or two before, it 
had about forty; another, called Hedrilez, has twelve ; and a 
third, called Khavan, has, I believe, none. All these monas¬ 
teries are immediately subject to the Patriarch at Constanti¬ 
nople, and of course independent of the Archbishop of Trebi- 
zond. The same rule, so far as I have observed, holds with 
regard to all the monasteries, Greek, Syrian, or Armenian, in 
the Empire. They are independent of the Bishop of the Dio¬ 
cese, excepting when he himself is resident in one of them, 
and in this case he is the Superior. The number of monas¬ 
teries in the Empire is greatly diminished in late centuries, 
and seems to be still diminishing. The causes have been 
war, famine, civil oppression, the increasing poverty and 
decreasing population of the Christians. There is also 
much less zeal than formerly for the monastic life. There 
are fewer disposed to enter it, and the people are less dis¬ 
posed to sustain them in it. This arises chiefly from the 
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decline of learning and piety. The monasteries are no 
longer the chief seats of knowledge, and the fame of their 
sanctity has departed. The people are alienated by the 
idle and sometimes by the wicked lives of the monks. But 
this picture is not universally, I am inclined to believe not 
generally, true. Some of the monasteries are in better re¬ 
pute both for piety and learning, though none of them are 
distinguished in the latter particular. The monks are often 
simple-minded and innocent men, but almost always narrow 
in their views, their thoughts and their feelings, grasping 
no wide range even of theological knowledge, and pro¬ 
foundly ignorant of the world. They say their prayers, till 
their grounds, eat, drink, and sleep. A few of the monas¬ 
teries have a great reputation for sanctity, not from the 
character of their inmates, but from the possession of some 
relic which makes them places of vast resort. These and 
a few others are rich. Some of them have valuable endow¬ 
ments of lands, which are looked upon as the patrimony of 
the Church, and a considerable portion of the revenues of 
the Patriarchs come from them. Thus the Greek Patri¬ 
arch of Constantinople receives from the monasteries of 
Wallachia alone, the sum of 1,500,000 piastres, or about 
.£15,000, annually. 

There seem to have been in former times favorite local¬ 
ities, chosen either from the nature of the country, on ac¬ 
count of the abundance of a neighboring population, or for 
some religious association, where monasteries were erected 
in great number and where the lonely ascetic built his retired 
cell. Such is the country south of Trebizond. Abounding 
in the gifts of nature, covered with the wildest and sub- 
limest scenery, presenting here and there lofty heights inter¬ 
spersed with fruitful vallies, it was once the abode of hundreds 
of those who had retired from the world to seek in contem¬ 
plation and prayer, and secret toil, a nearer access to God. 
The traveller still descries here and there, besides the distant 
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monasteries whose place alone is visible, marked by some 
towering height, solitary chapels perched on rugged points 
of rock and looking dike the retreats of world-forsaking her¬ 
mits. We noticed three of this description during our first 
day's ride, and the Bishop pointed out to us a mountain-peak 
covered with snow, behind which, he said, was the monas¬ 
tery of St. Mary. The others lay, one to the north, and the 
other to the southwest from Jevizlik. 

Turning short to the right when we reached this hamlet, 
we entered the valley of the Yer Keupru (Earth Bridge). 
There are two roads, one leading to the left over the barren 
heights of Kara Kaban, the other to the right through the 
valley,—one the summer, the other the winter road. As the 
mountains were not yet open, we chose the latter, which soon 
led us amidst scenes of great natural beauty. The forest 
trees were putting on their new dress; and the rays of the 
sun darting through their thick foliage revealed to the eye 
their fresh and lively green. Sometimes the lofty over¬ 
topping mountains could be descried through the openings 
in the woods, and at others we plunged into cool and shaded 
thickets, enlivened by the music of numberless rills gushing 
from the mountain side. 

Our venerable friend, the Bishop, parted from us at Je¬ 
vizlik, where our roads separated. I felt for a moment an 
emotion of sadness as I thought of the different ways before 
us. Ere nightfall he would be reposing in the quiet of his 
monastery; while I was just starting upon a long and tedious 
journey, little knowing the things that should befall me, or 
whether I should ever return. Basil, my Greek servant and 
the only companion of my journey, begged the good man to 
remember us in his prayers. He promised to do so, and 
commenced his kind offices by giving us his benediction as 
we parted. 

We spent the night at the little village of Campanos, or 
perhaps it was only a cluster of Khans, for we arrived too 
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late and left too early to survey the place. More than arises 
from the beauty of Nature’s scenery is the interest which 
this region excites in the traveller’s mind from its association 
with the famous retreat of Xenophon, and the romantic dukes 
of the Comneni driven from the imperial throne of Constan¬ 
tinople, and founding a new monarchy on the farther shores 
of the Euxine. Hardly less is the interest which one feels 
in it as an ancient home of the Greeks. After enjoying all 
the day the thought of winding through the same vallies by 
which the leader of the Ten Thousand conducted his gal¬ 
lant band, 1 I could not but inquire within myself, as we sat 
down upon our carpets at night before a roaring fire in a 
smoke-blackened khan, whether the two or three rough fel¬ 
lows who were preparing our coffee or waiting to partake of 
it, were veritable descendants of the Greeks of former days. 
My interest in them was a little dampened by our guide’s 
coming in and announcing that one of the children who had 
been employed to lead about the horses, according to the 
eastern custom after a journey, had run away with the bri¬ 
dle. I told his father, who was one of the men present, of 
his misdemeanor, and saw with surprise the coolness with 
which he received the information of his youthful son’s de¬ 
linquency. lie thought it strange, very strange, that the 
boy should carry away the bridle, but really he did not be¬ 
lieve that we could find him if we should hunt for him. 

It was some consolation for the loss of the bridle to 
know that the thief and the thief’s father were Mussulmans, 
for though dishonesty does not look well in any one, it 
always grieves me most to see it in a Christian. It is a 
common saying among the Persians, that it is right, lauda- 

1 The identity of the route with that of the Ten Thousand was first 
suggested to me some years ago by James Brant, Esq., II. B. M. Consul 
at Erzroum, who well said, that as the army of Xenophon passed in win¬ 
ter, it could only be by this road, which is the only one by which Trape- 
zus (Trebizond) is accessible at that season. 
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ble, and religious to cheat a Frank, because that in this 
way an unbeliever is injured and advantage comes to a fol¬ 
lower of the true faith. Whether it was by some such 
logic as this, that the Mussulman at Campanos satisfied his 
conscience for the possession of our bridle, I do not know, 
but as he appeared sufficiently intelligent in other things, 
I gave him a cup of coffee instead of driving him away, and 
gradually drew from him all that he knew about the coun¬ 
try. The people, he said, are not of the Laz race, although 
they are often called by that name. This appellation prop¬ 
erly belongs only to a distinct people farther to the East, 
who have a language peculiar to themselves, and are heathen. 
Their tongue is not understood by the people hereabouts, 
whose language is Greek and their religion Christianity or 
Mohammedanism. The majority in this immediate vicinity 
are Christians, but we may judge from their having the 
same language with the Mussulmans, that the latter also 
are descendants of the ancient Greeks. The change in 
their religion is owing doubtless to the persecutions which 
the Christians formerly endured from the Mohammedans, to 
escape which some abandoned their faith and embraced the 
religion of their masters. The same is true of the Mussul¬ 
mans in many other parts of the country; they are descend¬ 
ed from a Christian ancestry, who forsook their religion in 
times of persecution. Mussulmans of this sort often retain 
not only a traditional recollection of their ancestors, but 
even a respect for the religion of their fathers, which they 
sometimes carry so far as to practise its rites. Thus the 
Mussulmans of Mesopotamia, many of them, acknowledge 
themselves to be descendants of the old Assyrian or Chal¬ 
dean Christians, and retain to this day a reverence for the 
ancient faith. 1 

1 There is also a district east of Trebizond, where there are one thou¬ 
sand families of Mussulmans, who are descendants of Armenians, and still 
speak their language. 
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The mass of the population between Trebizond and 
Gumush Khaneh, appear to be of the same sort,—descend¬ 
ants of the Greek stock, though now divided into Mussul¬ 
mans and Christians. The effect of persecution is singu¬ 
larly visible in some parts of the region, where those who 
profess to be Mussulmans, adhere in secret to the religion 
of their fathers. There are several hundreds of this de¬ 
scription in the city of Trebizond, where they are commonly 
called Croomlces* from the district whence most of them 
come. Though classed as Mussulmans and practising cir¬ 
cumcision, they baptize their children, receive the sacra¬ 
ment of the Eucharist, and entertain priests in their houses. 
All this, however, they do secretly, while in public they 
wear the white turban of the Turks, and call themselves Mus¬ 
sulmans. Their demeanor, by which they are most readily 
known, is said to be even more timid than that of the Chris¬ 
tians, living, as they do, in constant fear of detection and 
punishment. Their prevarication in openly professing Is- 
lamism, while they secretly deny it, is not to be so severely 
condemned as such an act would be among us, for if, on 
the one hand, it is, in any circumstances, a fearful sin to 
hold the faith of Christianity and yet not to confess Christ 
before men ; it is, on the other, matter for wonder, that 
Christians so destitute of instruction should retain, at an 
imminent hazard, even the least vestige of their religion. 
Besides, the priests who administer to them the Sacrament, 
allow them to remain in this state of delusion, and there¬ 
fore their own sin, we may hope, is less, if, indeed, they 
have any consciousness of it. Are there none among our¬ 
selves who, denying, as they now do in their lives, the Lord 
that bought them, would, in such an hour of temptation, 
fall entirely away ? It is not for me to judge, but it were 
well for such to reflect, whether at the last shall receive 
the greater condemnation, the unenlightened Christian on 
the shore of the Euxine, or the worldly-minded Christian 
on the heaven-illumined soil of England or America. 
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It was for a time doubtful who was our host, for there 
were several of the villagers present, all eager to render 
their services. But when the coffee was ready, and each had 
had a thimble full of it, after the fashion of the Turks, they 
suddenly lost all interest in us, and retired, one by one, un¬ 
til we were left alone with the master of the khan, who 
proved to be our informant, the father of the young thief. 
He had no sooner told us that he himself was of the Greek 
race and his language Greek, than Basil began to try him 
in that tongue. But their communication was of little avail, 
for while one spoke the language of Constantinople and the 
other of Campanos, they only understood each other imper¬ 
fectly. The latter pronounced strangely, and used words 
occasionally which were neither Greek nor Turkish—they 
may have been Laz. They soon gave it up in despair, and 
returned to Turkish. 

Our road the next morning still wound amidst moun¬ 
tain scenery of the most magnificent description. Rocks 
piled upon rocks, and crowned with lofty pinnacles, met the 
eye on every side. Again and again I gazed long and doubt¬ 
fully, to discover whether some solitary column, rising above 
the highest point of a mountain, was the remnant of an old 
castle, or a playful work of nature. We ascended for more 
than two hours across tumbling streams and through hard¬ 
wood forests, until we reached a height where other moun¬ 
tains, still covered with their wintry mantle, appeared in the 
distance, and the cold snow-wind came howling by. From 
this we descended more rapidly than we had gone up, too 
rapidly, indeed, for ease or comfort, the descent resembling 
in some places a flight of stairs. As our poor horses 
smelled their way and dropped their feet from step to step, 
we had abundant time to look down the steep declivities 
close at our side, and calculate the consequences of a sin¬ 
gle stumble in performing the manoeuvre. One of them 
gave out, and we committed him to the care of the first 
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peasant that we met, with instructions to leave him at our 
last night’s lodging-place. To reward the man for his ser¬ 
vice our guide told him that he might ride when he was 
tired,—an arrangement from which he was likely to derive 
but little benefit, as the animal would hardly go with lead¬ 
ing. The guide himself, however, had no better alterna¬ 
tive, as he was compelled to go all the rest of the way to 
Gumush Khaneh, twenty-five miles, on foot. 

We got through the operation of going down stairs in 
safety, and pursued our way to Zohana, a cluster of khans, 
where after much ado we obtained a breakfast of coarse bread 
and yo-oort. 1 The place was abandoned by all but a few 
old stragglers, who lingered there until the route over the 
mountains should be opened, when this valley road, being 
somewhat longer, is deserted for the summer. We wished 
to have stopped here, but as the winter stock of fuel was ex¬ 
hausted, and we w r ere drenched to the skin by a shower of 
rain which we had encountered in the mountains, we were 
compelled to move on to Adaseue, two hours farther on our 
way. Here, instead of a group of khans, was only one, 
and that was crowded by a throng of hungry men and horses 
driven in by a fresh shower of rain, in the midst of which 
we arrived. There was nothing to eat, but fortunately 
there was a little fuel left, with which we made a fire, and 
then seated ourselves to dry. The rest of the company, 
who seemed never to have thought of so simple a way of ac¬ 
complishing the object, took advantage of it when it was 
made, with all the alacrity with which men avail themselves 
of a new idea. To finish our breakfast begun at Zohana, 
we prepared our coffee, and, as is usual on such occasions, 
every one who thought himself respectable enough drew 
near to partake of it. My custom at such times is to be lib- 

1 I write the word as it is pronounced ; the thing is sour curd made 
from milk—a wholesome and refreshing food for travellers. 
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eral, as the gift of a cup of coffee in a company of this sort 
is a sure way to make friends, and entitles one to the privi¬ 
lege of asking questions. But, unfortunately, the number of 
those who thought themselves respectable was very great, 
and our coffee-pot held only two Turkish cups full, one of 
which Basil brought to me, and the other, which I supposed 
was going to a Mollah opposite, he poured down his own 
throat, in consideration of his having, as he afterwards said, 
the first right after his master. Before the mighty coffee¬ 
pot could be replenished the fire had gone out, and there 
was no more wood. The expectant company waited till 
they saw the apparatus going back into the saddle-bags, 
when they arose and dispersed as silently and. solemnly as 
they came. We made no friends at the khan, and instead of 
the showers of “ God give you prosperity,” and “ May your 
journey be propitious,” which would have followed a cup of 
the favorite beverage, we mounted our horses and rode away 
in a dead silence. 

The rest of the way to Gumush Khaneh was along the 
side of a stream of the same name. We lodged at a khan 
on the road and reached the town the next morning. 
About three hours from the place we passed a monastery 
situated in the hills above the route we were travelling, and 
was told by the people that there is another fifteen hours to 
the S. W. We saw also two more chapels like those before 
described, and discovered some real ruins of old fortresses 
perched on almost inaccessible heights. 

Gumush Khaneh looked better than at my first visit in 
1837. The gardens below the town were gay with all the 
luxuriance of an early vegetation. Among the trees I no¬ 
ticed the pear, the apple, the almond and the walnut, and 
the lilac among its flowers. 

I had nothing to detain me in the place but the tardiness 
of the Governor in providing horses, which he said were 
always ready, but which, in our case, did not make their 
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appearance till the next morning, and then were taken by 
force from some poor villages near the town. For being 
always ready in this remarkable manner he proposed to 
charge treble for the horses, which I consented to do if he 
would find it in the post-order. 1 

There are four Greek churches and one Armenian in 
Gumush Khaneh, but no Bishop resident. The place 
belongs to the diocese of Trebizond. Most of the Christians 
are miners, and as the mines have nearly failed, numerous 
families are reduced to a state of utter destitution. 

1 Post-orders (menzil emri) are given to travellers in Turkey, who 
choose to travel with post-horses. Those issued at Constantinople bear 
the Sultan's cipher, and specify the number of horses that the traveller re¬ 
quires, and sometimes the post-rates, which were formerly fixed, but now 
vary from one to two and a half piastres, in different parts of the empire. 
The traveller pays in advance at each post-house from one to two and a 
half piastres (two pence to five pence sterling) for each horse per hour, the 
hour being a measure of distance, about three miles. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Road.—The Osmanbesand the Turks.—Sunset Scene.—The Ayan’s 
Palace.—Reception.—Lesson on Hospitality.—Repose in a Village.— 
Kara Hissar.—Its Ancient Citadel.—Preparations for a Journey.— 
The Plain of Ashkar.—Ancient Remains.—The Greek Population of 
the Interior.—Face of the Country.—The Day’s Stage.—The Arme¬ 
nians.—Their Dispersion.—National Character.—Their Church.—Its 
Changes.—Its present State.—Its Necessities. 

From Gumush Khaneh we crossed the mountains to the 
south of the town. The road was hardly yet open. Heavy 
drifts of snow were lying in the hollows, and in one or two 
instances we were compelled to go half a mile out of our 
way in order to get round them. The view from the heights 
sometimes revealed to us prospects of richly wooded vallies, 
and at others we passed under towering rocks where the 
eagle sat upon his aerie, and watched us with his fierce 
glancing eye as we went silently oil our way. Thence we 
descended to the village of Keklit through vallies and along 
hill-sides covered with pine and spruce. Keklit itself is on 
one of those beautiful plains which abound in Turkey, where 
every thing that nature can give of rich and well-watered 
soils is found, and nothing seems wanting to make it the 
abode of perfect happiness but a moral beauty, whose ab¬ 
sence is more deeply felt where nature has been so lavish 
of her gifts. 

From Keklit to Sheiran the road lies over an undulating 
country, much of it covered with oak shrubbery. We were 
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advised at Keklit to take a guard on account of a recent 
robbery on the road, and did so; but instead of meeting 
with blood-thirsty men, we were regaled all the way with 
the songs of myriads of nightingales. I thought I could see 
as we advanced westward the gradual change, which is 
more evident at long distances, from the rough and original 
Turkish character which prevails in the Eastern provinces, 
to the more humane traits of the Mussulmans of Asia Minor. 
The contrast in this respect between Erzroum and Tocat 
is very striking, but whether it arises from a radical differ¬ 
ence of races, or from those farther West being more affected 
by the somewhat civilizing influence of the capital, I cannot 
say. Certain it is that the races are different, and that of 
the Osmanlees appears to be superior to any other. The 
contempt which they have for the Turkish races to the East 
shows their own sense of this superiority. 

At sunset on the second day we found ourselves about 
eighty miles from Gumush Khaneh, in the midst of a fine low¬ 
land country and near the habitation of the Ayan y or governor, 
of the district. Our guide told us that he had from fifty to 
sixty villages under his control, and spoke so largely of his 
hospitality that I determined to partake of it. His house 
was a prominent object in all the country around, standing 
alone upon an eminence in the midst of the vale, and looking 
like a palace in comparison with the log-cabins which we 
had every where seen since leaving Gumush Khaneh. The 
day was declining, the herds were coming in over the lea, 
the boys and girls about the villages were letting loose the 
lambs that had been kept in confinement at home, now to 
meet their dams and to receive their evening repast. It 
was pleasant to see how every little one went bleating about 
till it found its mother, and how every mother seemed grate¬ 
ful and happy when she recognized her young. And then 
what capering and frolicking and shouts of laughter, when 
the youngsters of the village attempted to separate them for 
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the purpose of returning the lambs to the fold and driving 
back the flock to the pasture. Nothing was to be heard 
besides their merry laugh and the distant baying of dogs. 
The air was calm and still, and the smoke went straight up 
from the chimney of the Ayan’s palace, giving promise of 
good cheer within. It was that quiet repose of nature which 
sinks so gently into the traveller’s heart, and repays him at 
sweet eventide for the toil and labor of the day. How 
often have troubled feelings been soothed and loneliness 
cheered by sights and sounds like these ! And what stores 
of pleasant pictures have been treasured up to beguile 
weary hours with grateful recollections of the past ! 

We approached the Ayan’s house, rode up the little hill 
on which it stood, and stopped before the door. The build¬ 
ing was not so imposing at close view as it had been in the 
distance. The walls were of earth, after the fashion of the 
houses in Persia, and the only opening in them was the door 
before which we stood. I sent in Basil with my selajn, and 
a respectful request for a night’s lodging. He soon returned 
with the information that the house was full. The guide whis¬ 
pered that such an excuse was never made when the guests 
were acceptable, but that doubtless the Ayan had no particu¬ 
lar desire to accommodate strangers and Christians. Basil 
added that the answer was conveyed to him in a very angry 
and unbecoming manner. I did not like the tone of it, and 
still less the act which almost immediately followed. While 
we were considering what was to be done, a young man 
came out, whom, from the style of his dress, I took to be 
the Ayan’s scribe. He stood at the door and began to 
abuse the guide for bringing guests to the house. The 
poor fellow did not answer a word, and I undertook to re¬ 
ply for him by a lecture on hospitality. The young man 
listened in silence, and I went on to tell him that the lan¬ 
guage which he had used was dangerous for the Ayan, that 
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I had in my pocket a bouyouroultou from his master the 
Pasha of Trebizond, with which I could compel him to ad¬ 
mit me if I pleased. At this the young man lowered his 
tone, and humbly protested that the house was full, that if I 
pleased I might enter and examine every room. I told him 
that I had no wish to intrude, and that if he had given me a 
civil answer in the first place, I should have gone on my way 
without saying a word. He then went in and immediately 
returned with a bit of paper with the Ayan’s seal upon it. 
This he gave to the guide, telling him that by showing it in 
the next village, we should receive every thing that we needed 
for man and beast. As night had now set in, and the guide 
did not know the road, I asked for a servant from the Ayan 
to show us the way. The young man demurred, but I in¬ 
sisted upon it, and told him that if he gave me any more 
trouble, I would report the matter to the Pasha. This 
brought him again to terms, and he ordered a servant to ac¬ 
company us. 

It was now quite dark ; the evening was chilly ; we had 
been in the saddle ten hours without dismounting, and had 
been drenched by one of those afternoon showers which are 
of almost daily occurrence at this season, and which pour 
like a torrent upon the traveller. Our way was over a low 
meadow ground, cold and damp, and the village, which the 
young man had said was close by, proved to be nearly an 
hour distant. I attempted to beguile the way by talking 
with the servant about his master, and I was not a little 
surprised and amused to find that the young man whom I 
had taken for a scribe, was the Ayan himself. Perhaps I 
should have been more sparing of my advice if I had known 
it at the moment, but as he was a very young man, and evi¬ 
dently had not yet learned good manners, doubtless it was 
best that he should hear the whole, and his age at least gives 
hope of improvement. 
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Every body was abed when we reached the village. We 
called up the kiahya 1 and showed him the seal. He began to 
protest that there was no fodder for the horses, no accommo¬ 
dation for us, and seemed inclined to push us on to the next 
village. But this would not do, for I was now stiff with cold, 
the night was dark, and the guide having left the post-road 
to reach the Ayan’s house, did not know how to regain it. I 
told the kiahya, therefore, that if he would make no trouble, 
I would not use the seal, but would pay him fairly for every 
thing which he might bring us. This simple proposal 
changed at once the aspect of things. The village, only a 
moment before entirely destitute, was by the magical sound 
of money converted suddenly into a granary of barley and 
straw; there was a nice room ready for us, wood for a fire, 
and plenty to eat. The gruff, sleepy kiahya became all 
activity and cheerfulness. Even his wife rose at the sound, 
and recommenced the culinary operations but just now sus¬ 
pended. A fire was soon blazing in the apartment, carpets 
were spread, and master and servant and guide were 
stretching themsdves to dry. I would not suffer the Ayan’s 
boy to go back, but made him sit down and partake of our 
cheer. His master w r ould repent, he said, of having sent 
him, for he had not another like him to present the pipe 
and play the fiddle. According to his report the Ayan spent 
a great part of his time in hunting. Two noble hounds 
had accompanied us from the house, and were now com¬ 
fortably crouched at his side looking over their paws at the 
fire. The host’s reception verified his promises, and my re¬ 
quital the next morning verified mine. Heliwas a Mussul¬ 
man, and his green turban marked his descent from Moham¬ 
med. Yet we conversed kindly and parted fair friends, 
with many wishes that we might meet again. It is some- 

1 A village officer, part of whose business it is to provide lodgings for 
travellers. 
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thing to conquer the prejudices of a Mussulman, and to 
make him think better of Christianity by making him think 
well of a Christian. 

The approach to Kara Ilissar, fifty miles from Sheiran, is 
one of extraordinary beauty. The town stands on an ele¬ 
vated ridge or neck, extending from the mountains on the 
right, and terminating in a tall, solitary rock on the left of 
the town. For miles Eastward the slope is covered with the 
richest gardens abounding in every kind of fruit suited to 
the climate—the apple, the pear, the peach, the walnut, the 
mulberry, and plums of various sorts. The town contains 
about 1000 houses, inhabited chiefly by Mussulmans, but the 
Armenians and Greeks are sufficiently numerous to have 
each a Church. On the summit of the rock, which on one 
side towers above the town, and on the other lords it over 
the valley below, stands the ancient fortress which gives the 
place its name. It is evidently one of those old structures 
supposed to belong to the middle ages, and which were erect¬ 
ed by the Genoese when their trade penetrated the far East, 
and lines of fortresses were built for the Security of traffic. 
I found in one part of it the remains of a Church, and in 
others wells and cisterns, intended evidently to supply it with 
water. The old wells were nearly gone, but the gateway 
remained, and over it was the device of the two-headed 
eagle. In another part was a subterranean room, called by 
the people the Dungeon. 

When I left Gurnush Khaneh I had intended to strike 
down from Keklit to the Euphrates, but the country to the 
South of Keklit was infested with predatory Kurds who had 
risen in rebellion, and had ravaged the country to the very 
gates of Erzingan. I was therefore compelled to turn off 
Westward to Kara Ilissar. Here I made another attempt 
to go Southward, but was again defeated, the Governor of 
Kara Ilissar declaring that he would afford me no aid for 
such a journey. He advised me rather to go direct to 
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Sivas, though that route also was accounted dangerous. 
But here he was very prompt and kind in providing every 
security in his power for my journey. He ordered a Ka- 
vass 1 to attend me to Edrenes, the first town on the road, 
and gave me a letter to the Ayan of that place, requiring 
him to furnish two.armed men to conduct me to Zara, the 
first town in the Pashalik of Sivas. To this he added 
another letter addressed to a Kurdish chief under his juris¬ 
diction, living in the mountains six hours beyond Edrens, 
directing him to provide two men more, to accompany me 
with the others as far as Zara. 

We started on the 18th about noon, and arrived that day 
at Gheuz Keui, (Eye village,) on the border of the great 
plain of Ashkar, five hours from Kara Hissar. The next 
morning we crossed the plain to Edrenes, which lies on the 
opposite side. This plain is another of those broad levels 
extending among the hills, which give support to a large 
population, and are the sources of plenty and wealth to the 
neighboring districts. That of Ashkar is twenty miles in 
length, and is marked by no less than seventy-five villages, 
under the government of the Ayan of Edrenes, who is sub¬ 
ject to the Mutselim 2 of Kara Hissar, who is subject in his 
turn to the Pasha of Trebizond, who is subject again to the 
Sultan. Below this long line of officers are the Aghas, or 
chiefs of villages, who have also under them, Kiahyas, or 
chiefs of quarters, and even these have their deputies. The 
plain of Ashkar seems to take its name from a place East of 
Edrenes, where the people say once stood a great city. I 
had not time to visit it, but from their description of the re¬ 
mains, I judged it to be another of the Genoese fortresses, 
an outpost probably of the great route above. The people 

1 An officer attending upon Turkish Pashas and Governors, and 
European Ambassadors at the Porte, and Consuls. 

2 Governor of a city and its dependencies. He is generally below 
the rank of Pasha. 
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said that there were massive ruins still to be seen, and graves 
sixty asheun long. 1 The place is still occupied by a few 
poor families. In Gheuz Keui there were ten Greek fam¬ 
ilies ; but not so many more in the whole district. The 
Greek population almost entirely ceases South of the lati¬ 
tude of Erzroum, and East of the longitude of Tocat. It is 
confined for the most part to Asia Minor and the coast of 
the Black Sea, where were also its ancient homes. There 
is only one Greek Bishop beyond the same limits, and he 
resides at Ergin on the Euphrates, in Western Kurdistan, 
and sometimes at Kabban Maden, on the road from Tocat to 
Diarbekir. His jurisdiction extends over all the country 
from Kara Ilissar to Bagdad, and from Kaisariyeh (Caesarea 
in Cappadocia) to the borders of Persia, and I presume 
that in the whole of his diocese there are not 5000 Greeks. 

The inhabitants of the plains of Ashkar are chiefly Ar¬ 
menian, and those of Edrenes exclusively so. Here they 
have a Church, and a population of about 500 souls; and, 
probably, their whole population, upon the plain alone, is not 
less than 4,000. This singularly industrious and frugal 
people are to be found in all parts of the empire ; from the 
Caucasus to the Nile, and from the Danube to the Persian 
Gulf; and every where they are the same, with those varia¬ 
tions only which differences of occupation, of climate, and 
of local government, tend to produce. Simple and indus¬ 
trious; quietly bearing the yoke which the Greeks are so 
restive under; given to the honest and useful arts of life, 
seeking gain wherever they are, and, for the most part, care¬ 
fully preserving it; docile and sober-minded; they are much 
more akin to the Turks, both in character and manners, 
than any other of the Christian races. Driven out from 
their patrimony, or enticed from their ancient lands by the 

1 An asheun is about 30 inches. The graves would then be 15Q 
feet! 
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desire of gain, they are to be seen in almost every district 
and every city ; in Asia Minor, in Kurdistan, in Mesopota¬ 
mia, in Syria, in Egypt, in Turkey in Europe, in the pro¬ 
vinces North of the Danube, and beyond the boundaries of 
the empire, in Austria, Russia, Persia, and Ilindostan. 
Every where in Turkey they are the great producers, whether 
they till the soil or engage in traffic. They are the bone 
and sinew of the land—at once its most useful and most 
peaceful citizens. Were they removed from Turkey, the 
wealth and productive power of the country would be in¬ 
calculably diminished. 1 

No less interesting are they in their ecclesiastical cha¬ 
racter, by which I mean their moral dispositions, and the 
state and character of their Church. Separated from the 
Greek Communion by their rejection of the Fourth Ecumen¬ 
ical Council, they have retained in some respects practices 
peculiarly primitive; while by their commingling with so 
many different nations, they have, in other respects, singu¬ 
larly departed from their own ancient standards. 2 No com¬ 
munion of Eastern Christians has been so much affected by 
changes from without ; and in none has so large a schism 
been created, unless we are to except the Chaldean Church 
of Mesopotamia, which has almost entirely acknowledged 
allegiance to the Pope. But the whole number of members 
in this Church does not much exceed one-third of the Ar- 

1 Their character and habits are thoroughly Oriental, but in their in¬ 
dustry and spirit of acquisition, they present rather a contrast than a re¬ 
semblance to the Turks. 

2 One instance of an ancient custom of the Eastern Churches, which 
no other has retained, is the observance of the Nativity and the Epiphany 
of our Saviour on the same day, the 6th of January. An instance of de- 
j^rture from the ancient standards is seen in the practice of counting 
seven sacraments, which is common among their clergy, whereas their 
Church does not recognize seven, and for one at least, extreme unction, 
has no rite or service whatever. 
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menians who acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope. 1 
The schism is greater in the Chaldean Church in its ratio, 
but less in its aggregate. 

The peculiar docility of the Armenians, and their disposi¬ 
tion to learn, lays them open to influences from without, and 
makes it more easy to inculcate either good or evil among 
them than among any other body of Eastern Christians. 
They have also received from Rome most of their religious 
literature for many years past, and this has gradually in¬ 
fused the taint of Romish theology, so that many of their 
clergy speak in the language of Rome, without understand¬ 
ing that they contravene the standards and practices of their 
own Church. 2 The antidote were as easily applied as the 
poison. What they most need is a sound religious literature, 
presenting doctrine in a primitive manner, and not after the 
speculative and scholastic modes which prevail among us ; 
recognizing thoroughly the primitive institutions of the 
Church, and turning them to their proper use; not condemn¬ 
ing practices which are ancient, but relieving them of their 
abuses ; cheerfully inculcating duties which are now per¬ 
formed, but restoring to them their religious sense and life; 
making what is perfunctorily done, by the blessing of God a 
living means of grace ; setting forth the duties of the Chris¬ 
tian life, its interior graces, its self-denial and its perfect 
obedience. Such a work were worthy of our labors and 
our prayers—but who is there to perform it ? It is needed 
to save the Armenians from schism, to strengthen the things 
that remain, to build them up in their most holy faith. 

1 “ The Catholic Almanac and Laity’s Directory,” a Roman Catholic 
publication, under the supervision of the Roman Catholic Bishop in Bal¬ 
timore (U. S. A.), states the number of Chaldeans conjecturally at 15,000 
and the number of Papal Armenians at 40,000. 

2 Most of the doctrinal and religious books which have an allowed cir¬ 
culation among the Armenians arc from the Armenian presses of Venice 
and Vienna. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Ayan ofEdrenes.—The Church of Edrenes.—Churches in Turkey.— 
Contrast with Mosques.—Armenian Churches described.—Altars.— 
The Font.—Women’s Place.—Paintings.—The design of Pictures in 
Eastern Churches.—The Greek.—The Armenian.—Origin of Picture 
Worship in them.—Present State.—Their Testimony upon the Sub¬ 
ject.—The Greek.—The Armenian.—The Syrian.—The Nestoiian — 
Bearing of the Testimony upon the subject of Picture Worship.—Im¬ 
portance of studying the Eastern Churches for the sake of their Testi¬ 
mony.—The Steadfastness of the Eastern Christians in maintaining 
their Confession of Christianity.—The Cause.—Their low Estimate of 
it practically.—Our Duty to them. 

The Ayan of Edrenes was in bed when we arrived early 
on the morning of the 19th of May. He repaid us, how¬ 
ever, for the delay by a good breakfast after he arose. He 
was himself so much like an Armenian that I could hardly * 
believe he was not one, until I reflected that it was a thing 
unheard of under Mussulman rule, for a Christian to be 
Governor of such a district. His servants told me that he 
was a genuine Mohammedan, but I must still think he was 
descended from a Christian stock. His looks, his manners, 
his whole appearance was Armenian. He received us very 
kindly and even deferentially. I thought that perhaps his 
constant intercourse with Christians (for his was the only 
Mussulman family in Edrenes, and very few of the people 
of the district are of that religion) might have given him 
something of their temper. He interested himself in my 
affairs, and while he was making arrangements for my de- 
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parture, I went out to see the Church. Unfortunately a 
Mussulman servant accompanied me. When I reached the 
door no one was there, and the people in sight disappeared 
at our appearance. There was no one to unlock the door, and 
the key was not to be found. We inquired at the neigh¬ 
boring houses, but every body evaded our questions. At 
length I bethought me of a secret spring, and told them that 
I was a Christian and had only come to see the Church. 
The key was instantly produced, and a priest made his ap¬ 
pearance from one of the houses. The poor people had 
been frightened at the sight of the servant, and thought we 
had come with some evil intent towards their sanctuary. 
The priest, who had the same timid and cringing demean¬ 
or that is so common among the clergy of the interior, 
conducted us to the Church, a plain building of humble 
exterior, and, like all the Churches I have seen in the East,' 
without steeple or tower. Within, it had all the parts usual¬ 
ly seen in an Eastern Church, the porch, the nave and the 
sanctuary. On the roof of the porch was a thick plank 
hung between two upright posts. This is the bell, which is 
beaten with mallets to call the people to Church. I was 
surprised to see it in so conspicuous a situation. It is gen- 
* erally in the Church yard, if there is one. Within the 
Church there are three altars, as there always are in an 
Armenian Church. In the present instance, as is often the 
case, especially in the country, only one is used, namely, the 
middle or great altar. The others were in a neglected and 
disrobed state. The three stand in a line at the East end 
of the Church. Near the Northern altar was the baptismal 
font, a rude stone hollowed to the depth of a foot, and sup¬ 
ported by as rude a pedestal of stone and mortar. The 

1 Excepting one or two in monasteries, which had low towers. Sev¬ 
eral of the mosques w r hich were formerly Christian Churches have towers 
still standing, which would seem to show that before the days of Moham¬ 
medanism, such appendages were not uncommon. 
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Armenian Churches in the cities have generally a chapel on 
each side of the main building, entered by a door from the 
chancel of the Church. In each of these chapels is an 
altar, and in the Northern one the baptismal font, generally 
on the Northern side of the chapel. There are often one 
or two altars in the porch also, or in adjoining chapels at 
that end. On feast days in the great Churches, and espe¬ 
cially on the day of the Saint for whom the Church is named, 
the Holy Eucharist is celebrated at all the altars, (some¬ 
times six or seven in number,) and at all at the same time. 
The pavement on which the great altar stands is elevated 
from one to three feet above the chancel-floor, and this last 
is generally a few inches higher than the nave, and separated 
from it by a heavy rail. Not only the Bishop and clergy 
but the lay-superintendent of the Church and other con¬ 
siderable laymen sit within the rail, and oftentimes, at great 
festivals, the chancel is crowded with people . 1 

The Church at Edrenes had most of the parts which I 
have described. A large curtain hanging to the floor con¬ 
cealed the great altar, and without it, but within the chan¬ 
cel, stood two forms, one for the reading of the Gospel and 
the other for the Lessons and Responses. At the Western 
end of the Church was the females* division, screened from 
the rest of the nave by a paling of lattice-work. Almost 
always, in the East, this division (which so far as I have ob¬ 
served is every where found among the Eastern Christians) 
is at this end of the Church; but in a few Churches I have 
seen it at the sides. The custom of separating males and 
females in public worship is in accordance with the habits 
of the East, and, under existing circumstances, I have no 
doubt it is best. The females’ place is sometimes on the 
lower floor, and sometimes (especially in city Churches) in 

1 But the presence of any part of the congregation here the Arme¬ 
nians themselves acknowledge to be an irregularity. 
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a gallery above. In only one instance have I seen a Church 
exclusively for females . 1 

The Church of Edrenes contained a dozen pictures in a 
very rude style, hanging in different parts of the edifice. 
The priest was unable to inform me whom or what most of 
them were intended to represent, and from this I inferred that 
no great use is made of them. It is not to be supposed that 
whenever paintings ^are found in an Eastern Church, they are 
necessarily intended for worship. They are often no more 
than portraits of Saints and scenes from Scripture, repre¬ 
sentations of martyrdoms, and such like, which are hung in 
the Church to adorn the edifice, and are placed in an ele¬ 
vated position, as if with the express design to avoid the 
danger of their being worshipped. The distinction between 
the Greek and Armenian Churches in this respect is very 
remarkable. While in the former the walls are almost cov¬ 
ered with paintings, and these paintings are almost exclusive¬ 
ly representations of persons , (which alone are ever wor¬ 
shipped, for no one would dream of worshipping a picture of 
the crucifixion or the resurrection for instance, or any mere 
representation of events ,) and moreover these are hung low 
and are expressly prepared for worship by having attached 
to them fac similes in miniature intended to receive the kisses 
of the people, and thus save the more costly originals from 
injury; in the Armenian Churches the pictures are few, and 
most frequently they are representations of events. These 
are hung high in the Church, often nearer the ceiling than 
the floor, and are not worshipped. Such was probably the 
ancient condition of the Armenian Church, that is, the same 
use of pictures that is known among us, merely as decora¬ 
tions of the Church, and instructive representations of events 
which live in the history of Christianity. But when the 

1 Connected with the Armenian Patriarchate in Constantinople are 
three Churches, two for males, and one exclusively for females. 
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practice of some portions of the Armenians became cor¬ 
rupt, (which has been chiefly through the influence of Rome,) 
and pictures began to be used for worship, 1 those already in 
the Churches were not turned to this purpose, (being, as 
representations of events , unfit therefor,) but others were 
brought in, chiefly pictures of the Virgin, which were 
placed, as the custom still is, not in the nave of the Church, 
but in the porch or at the door, thus as it were indicating 
their extraneous character and the modern origin of the use 
of them. Accordingly it sometimes happens, in remote 
Churches in the interior, that the traveller will find no pic¬ 
tures of this latter description, and consequently none that 
are worshipped, the evil never having entered there; while 
in others he will see. besides the ancient paintings, a single 
portrait of the Saviour or the Virgin, before which no lights 
are burned nor any worship paid. 2 

The Eastern Churches, indeed, when rightly viewed, 
present one of the strongest arguments against picture-wor¬ 
ship. Its establishment in the Greek Church is matter of 
history, and we know it to have been as late as A. D. 787. 3 


1 This would seem to have been later than the 12th century, when, as 
Nicetas Choniates writes, the worship was forbidden among the Armeni¬ 
ans. The passage is quoted in Palmer’s Treatise on the Church, (P. IV. 
Ch. X. Sect, iv.) to which I am indebted for it. It reads as follows: 

’Appmo*? yap Kai’A\an<ivois itricrrjs h tcHv ayiwv eU6vosv irpoo-KVvrjcrts d-rrriydpcv 
rai. * For the adoration of images is forbidden alike by the Armenians 
and the Germans.’ Among the Armenians it has arisen chiefly within 
the last century, and almost entirely, I believe, within the last 150 years. 

2 In Constantinople the pictures in the porch have lamps burning be¬ 
fore them, and such of the worshippers as please buy tapers at the door, 
which they light at the lamp and attach to a frame in front of the picture. 
But all do not practise it. 

3 By the deutero-Nicene Council, under the Empress Irene. This 
Council is recognized by the Greeks as the 7th General Council, but was 
formally rejected by a large part of the Western Church, including that of 
England, in the Council of Francfort on the Maine, A. D. 794, 
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In the other Eastern Churches, which were separated from 
the Greek Church about the middle of the fifth century 
and three hundred years before the deutero-Nicene Coun¬ 
cil, in which of course they had no participation, things 
remain theoretically very nearly the same as at the time of 
their separation. Picture-worship has never been formally 
recognized among them; it has never been established by 
Councils or Canons, and so far as it is practised, it is a false 
appendage, an unauthorized usage, a comparatively modern 
corruption, gradually and partially introduced according to 
the relative proximity (locally) of these Churches to the 
Greek and Latin communions, and according to the active 
efforts at inculcating it which have been made from with¬ 
out. Thus, in the Armenian Church it has prevailed 
more extensively than in either of the others, Syrian or 
Nestorian ; and in the Armenian Church, it prevails most 
where the members of that Church are nearest to the Greek 
and Latin Churches, and most affected by intercourse with 
them, as, for example, at Constantinople. Hence arises 
the difference between the Armenian Churches on the sea¬ 
board and in some parts of the interior, especially those 
parts which are least connected with the capital. The fact 
that there are constantly to be found in Constantinople 
some 40,000 Armenians from the interior, who come for 
purposes of gain, and after a time return to their homes, is 
enough to show how wide an influence the Church in the 
metropolis must exert upon almost every part of the coun¬ 
try. Yet there are numerous districts from which few, if 
any, of the people resort to the capital, and those will al¬ 
ways be found the most free from picture-worship and other 
modern corruptions. 

The Syrian Church has still less of connection with 
Constantinople. Its Patriarch does not reside there. The 
source of ecclesiastical rule and influence in it is not in the 
capital. It is separated both by space and language from 
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the western parts of Turkey. The evil influences that it 
has received have come to it chiefly through Syria. Its 
practice, therefore, is purer than that of the Armenians, 
and very much purer than that of the Greeks. This is true 
of morals as well as of worship, for the influence of the 
capital is at present every way deleterious. But our atten¬ 
tion is now confined to the use of pictures. I shall have 
occasion hereafter to speak more particularly of it in rela¬ 
tion to the Syrian Church. Suffice it at present to say, 
that in some few places, and, so far as my observation has 
extended, uniformly those which have been most affected 
by intercourse with the capital, picture-worship is known, 
but this in a more limited degree than among either Greeks 
or Armenians, more limited both as to the number of those 
who practise it and the extent to which it is carried. I can¬ 
not, for example, recall an instance in a Syrian Church, 
though I will not positively affirm there is none, in which 
lights are kept burning before a picture during the intervals 
of service. But this practice is, I believe, universal among 
the Greeks, and not uncommon among the Armenians. 
And as to the number of those who practise picture-wor¬ 
ship, the distinction between the three Churches is equally 
marked. Among the Greeks one seldom enters a church 
without kissing one or more pictures, and bowing and 
crossing himself before them. In the Armenian Churches 
many enter and depart without taking any notice of the pic¬ 
tures, where there are any. In the Syrian Church I have 
never seen one perform this sort of devotion either on en¬ 
tering or departing, although I would not deny that instances 
of the kind may in some places be seen. 

If we go one step farther into the interior we shall find 
the climax of our argument—a Christian community among 
whom not a trace of picture-worship is to be found. The 
Nestorians of Kurdistan have remained in a remarkable 
manner secluded from all other Churches since the early 
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ages of Christianity. No Christians practising picture- 
worship have ever penetrated, until these latter days, into 
the stern recesses of their mountain homes. They remain, 
in point of religious usages, the same that they were 
fifteen centuries ago; while in point of intellectual activ¬ 
ity and learning, little or nothing has survived. We 
might conceive of corruption creeping in, in an age of 
ignorance, but not of its creeping out. If it had ever been 
in, the ignorance which has so long enveloped the Nesto- 
rian Church would have preserved and strengthened it, or 
at least it would have remained, amidst the extinction of 
learning, in a stagnant and unchanging state, like flies pre¬ 
served in amber. Had there been life, and movement, and 
theological inquiry, subtle reasoning might have marshalled 
in the error. But ignorance is obstinate, and stands upon 
custom and tradition and established usage. It preserves 
error, or if it gives birth, it is only to creatures of darkness. 
It djes not originate reform. Hence it is impossible that 
the Nestorian Church should have lost the use of picture- 
worship if it had ever existed, besides that history has 
recorded no such change. The time has never been when 
it was in vogue. The universal testimony of the Nestorians 
is, that their Church was never defiled by it, and no one, 
I believe, pretends that it has ever been known among 
them. The testimony which their Church bears, is the 
testimony of the earliest ages, since which they have been 
shut up in their mountain fastnesses, unchanging within 
and unchanged from without. Interesting as it is in itself, 
it is of the greater value as showing the ancient practice of 
the Church, and combined with the evidence from the other 
Eastern communions, it presents a solid and immovable 
argument against the antiquity and lawfulness of picture- 
worship. I quote it, moreover, as one instance out of 
many, which shows the importance of studying the Oriental 
Churches ecclesiastically, for the evidence which they pre- 
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sent concerning ancient forms and practices. It will 
generally be found that where any corruption has been 
introduced among them since the rise and prevalence of 
Mohammedanism, it is either the progress of changes which 
began before, or it has been introduced from without. One 
may even venture to affirm, that if the Greek Church had 
been subjected to the sway of Islamism at as early a date 
as the Syrian, picture-worship would never have been es¬ 
tablished by an Eastern Council, nor would the other great 
delinquency of that Church,—the idolatrous worship of 
the Blessed Virgin,—have ever come into existence. They 
are both the results of a freedom protracted after the age of 
purity had departed, when the life of primitive holiness had 
declined, and the ears of many had been turned away from 
the truth and turned unto fables. 1 The course of that 
Church from the seventh century onward was one of dete¬ 
rioration, until the fall of Constantinople in the fifteenth 
century sealed the fate of the Eastern Empire and placed 
the Church in a state of fixedness. This event occurred at 
a time when the Greek Church seemed nearly prepared for 
the adoption of errors \jhich would have determined its 
character for centuries. Had its independence survived 
another hundred years, it would have had its Reformation 
and its Council of Trent. Mohammedanism had at least 
this beneficent effect—for which, under the guidance of 
the Great Head of the Church, it may have been intended 
—of saving the Mother Church of the East from commit¬ 
ting itself by the decisions of a Council to manifold and 
grievous errors. This happy result was realized at a much 
earlier date among the other portions of the Eastern Church 
which were severed from Catholic communion about the 
middle of the fifth century, and fell under the sway of Mo¬ 
hammedanism within two centuries afterwards. It is to 


1 2 Tim. 4: 4. 
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them, therefore, that we are to look for the truest exhibi¬ 
tions of primitive usage and discipline. Nor are we to 
be turned aside from surveying them by any suspicion of 
their heterodoxy in that matter of faith upon which they 
separated from the Orthodox Communion. Even admitting 
that they hold a heresy with regard to the nature of Christ, 
(which I do not,) this surely does not invalidate their 
testimony upon any other point, since in nothing else does 
it appear that they have departed from the faith or practice 
of the ancient Church. As we proceed we shall find that 
this testimony is of great importance and value. 

I was struck at Edrenes with the demeanor of the 
people towards me after they once found that I was a Chris¬ 
tian. Till that moment most of them avoided me, and ran 
away when I called them. But as soon as they learned my real 
character, they became very communicative and clung to 
me, as if my presence conferred a favor. 1 have often 
observed this feeling among the Christian peasantry of the 
interior* The voice of sympathy and kindness is so strange 
to them, that when they hear it from the lips of a foreigner, 
whom, because he is a Frank, the^imagine to be respectable 
and powerful, they seem as if they could never have enough 
of it. They feel a kind of security in his presence, a 
pleasure mingled with surprise at meeting with one who is 
a Christian and yet free from the bondage and oppression 
which in their minds are inseparably associated with the 
profession of their religion. Why is it that these poor, op¬ 
pressed men, uninstructed as they are in the faith and duties 
of Christianity, do not seek a relief from their burdens by 
embracing the religion of their masters? I believe that the 
true reason is to be found in the preservation among them 
of one of the ancient traits of Christianity, viz., the value 
which they put upon Baptism as the introduction to the 
Christian covenant, to the privileges and hopes of the Gos¬ 
pel, the belief which they have that they were made Chris- 
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tians in this Holy Sacrament, that they were sealed and con¬ 
firmed in the faith of Christianity almost from the hour of 
their birth. Mingled with this is another feeling not un¬ 
common among them, and derived like the other from the 
ancient Church: I mean a fearful, though, in their unin¬ 
structed state, a vague view of the horrid consequences of 
apostacy and excommunication. They think that the state 
of no man, Mohammedan or Pagan, is so dreadful as his 
who forsakes the faith of Christianity; that for him there 
remains only a certain fearful looking for of judgment and 
fiery indignation. 1 

These feelings are sufficient to make them contented 
with their religion; but the sanctifying influences of that 
religion are so benumbed, that it does not make them con¬ 
tented with their lot. Hence it is that they (I speak of the 
peasantry of the interior) are generally unhappy, grumbling 
and repining at their state, instead of bearing it with holy 
fortitude, cringing and despondent, selfish and inhospitable. 
They deserve, however, our pity more than our blame, our 
sympathy rather than our scorn. The reason why they are 
thus degraded in character is that they have persevered in 
the faith of their fathers. It is because they are Christians 

1 Heb. 10: 27.—I may here add that in Constantinople, where infi¬ 
delity and neglect of the ordinances of religion abound, this fear of aposta¬ 
cy prevails less than in the interior, and consequently conversions to Mo¬ 
hammedanism are not unknown, though by no means common. In 
every instance which has come to my knowledge, the motive was notori¬ 
ously a mercenary one. But, on the other hand, I may say that I have 
also in mind cases of a very different character—cases in which Christians 
have been accused before Mohammedan magistrates of having promised 
to become Mussulmans, and have shown either the falseness of the accu¬ 
sation or their penitence by submitting to repeated torture and finally 
to death rather than abjure their religion. There have been at least two 
instances of this kind in Constantinople within six years, one of them the 
last year (1843). Both the sufferers were young men and Armenians. 
The first case was in 1838. 
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that they are so ground to the dust, for no one can fail to 
observe how different in general is the treatment of the 
Mohammedan peasantry, though they also suffer severely. 
It is because they are Christians, that they have endured the 
weight of oppression for centuries, and it is this oppression 
which has gradually destroyed in them manliness and 
energy of character. Never was there a people to whom, 
even for the life that now is, the joys and consolations, the 
strength and peace of religion were more necessary; never 
was there one who seemed as a body more destitute of these 
legitimate blessings of Christianity. And yet I would not 
deny that there are some among them who suffer with a 
higher sense of the dignity of their calling as confessors for 
Christ, who rejoice that they are counted worthy to suffer 
shame for his name, and who are sustained by the cheering 
hope that, if they are faithful unto death, their reward will 
be great in heaven. I believe, I know, that there are men 
of this character among them. Let us not then despise 
these little ones, though they be as babes in Christ; but 
let us rather pray for them that their faith fail not. Let us 
strengthen them by our timely sympathy. Let us impart to 
them of our fulness. Let us make known to them, by 
legitimate modes and efforts, the true nature of the faith 
in which they stand. Let us restore to them, if the Lord 
will deign so far to bless our means, the joy and hope, the 
fulness and strength of the Gospel. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Departure from Edrenes.—Armenian Monastery.—The Road.—Kurdish 
Tents.—The Occupants.—Kurdish Chief.—His Reception.—His Life. 

—Presents in the East_Eastern Character.—Famine.—Espionage.— 

Emigrants.—Turkish Policy.—The Road.—Dangers.—How to be met. 

From the Church I returned to the Ayan’s house, and 
found every thing ready for my departure. He had provided 
for me two stout mountaineers, who, with their guns slung 
upon their backs, trudged smartly on before us as we started. 
I had requested that they might be mounted, but no horses 
were to be had, and the event proved that it was unnecessary, 
for they kept in advance of us most of the day. Shortly 
after leaving Edrenes, we passed near a place called Sis, 
where we observed some more ancient fortifications. Close 
by is an Armenian monastery, which time would not allow 
me to visit. For a while we travelled among the hills along 
the base of Reuse Dagh, or Bald Mountain, so called from 
its barren summit, where the Kurds in summer pasture their 
flocks. It is one of three mountains on the South side of 
the plain, and gives rise to theKizzil Irmak, or Red River, 
the largest and longest stream of Asia Minor. We then 
plunged into interminable pine forests, and soon after came 
upon a group of Kurdish tents pitched in a little green nook 
at the foot of the mountain. The Kavass, instead of avoid¬ 
ing them, led the way directly towards them, and dismounted 
before the principal tent. We followed his example, just as 
the old man, the Patriarch of the tribe, came out to meet us. 
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He was evidently alarmed at the sight of the Kavass, but 
recovered himself sufficiently to bid us welcome. We 
entered his tent and seated ourselves on the carpet, while 
the old woman, his wife, hastened to bring out her rustic 
fare of cream and milk and bread and yo-dort, and spread 
them before us. His son, a man of thirty-five, of noble 
stature, but of most malign and ferocious aspect, led about 
the horses, and his daughters hid themselves behind the 
family chattels with which the tent was crowded, and kept 
up an incessant tittering whenever any of us caught sight of 
their brown faces or bright black eyes. The old man 
himself sat near us, and his eye involuntarily glanced at our 
weapons and at our luggage with that quick and wild expres¬ 
sion of cupidity which always marks a predatory Kurd. 
But he put a restraint on himself and endeavored to appear 
as if he were taking no notice of our property. He uttered 
some extravagant eulogiums upon the Sultan and the Pasha, 
and declared his own fidelity to them in the most obsequious 
terms, forgetful apparently that it was only a year ago that 
the Pasha marched an army against him and forced him into 
submission. The presence of the Kavass gave him an oppor¬ 
tunity of showing his new-born loyalty, which he did not 
fail to express by the most earnest protestations. That 
worthy officer, however, gave him little credit. for his 
asseverations, for we had no sooner mounted and rode away 
from the tents than he began to relate how this was one of 
the most notorious characters of a murderous band of Kurds, 
and that he would throw off his allegiance to-morrow if he 
dared. 

In the afternoon we emerged from the woods, and soon 
reached the solitary dwelling of Pasha Oglou, (son of a 
Pasha,) the Kurdish chief to whom the Governor of Kara 
Hissar had commended me. He was ruler of the country 
under the Governor, and had been stationed in this wild 
region to keep his refractory brethren in order. Though 
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an old and tried friend of the Government, he was a Kurd 
throughout, free, generous, open, wild, with no idea of the 
value of human life and no fear for his own. This, however, 
is not the character of Kurds in general, but only of the 
better sort, the Kurdish gentlemen. The lower classes, and 
especially the nomadic Kurds, are mean, treacherous, and 
often cowardly pilferers. Pasha Oglou received us in his 
solitary habitation with all his hearty Kurdish hospitality, 
and set before us his delicious Kurdish dishes, kaimak 1 and 
honey, mulberries stewed in honey, and other luxuries of a 
rural life. In the evening he regaled us with stories of the 
mountaineers, and talked of his management of them, in the 
same manner that a fearless hunter might talk of chasing 
tigers and taming wild boars. He had an evident relish for 
the amusement, and was about going into the mountains to 
spend the summer months among his unruly subjects. He 
seemed to know their habits and their manners perfectly, 
and depended upon his own superior possession of them, for 
inspiring awe and obedience. When I hinted that his life 
might be in danger among such lawless men, he intimated 
in reply that it would give him sincere pleasure to have 
them try him. The prospect of a little excitement appeared 
to give him unmingled gratification, and he laughed heartily 
at the thought of it. All this time the fire was burning 
brightly on the hearth of an enormous chimney at one end 
of the apartment where we were seated, the chief with some 
of his followers, occupying one side, and myself with the 
Kavass the other. We had no light but the merry blaze of 
the fire, which threw its beams around on hardy and sun- 
browned men, the blackened roof, the armor on the wall, 
and penetrated deep into the recesses of the stable which 
formed more than half the apartment. We slept where we 

1 Coagulated cream, produced by simmering fresh milk over a slo\y 

fire. 
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sat, excepting the chief, who retired to his family apartments 
in another building. As the evening stole on, one after 
another stretched themselves upon the carpet, arid fell asleep, 
and when all but myself had sunk into slumber I seized the 
opportunity to make some hasty notes of the adventures of 
the day, and after commending myself to the care of Him 
who f compasseth our path and our lying down, and is ac¬ 
quainted with all our ways/ 1 I laid my head upon my 
saddle, which served the double purpose of a seat by day and 
a pillow by night, and joined the general slumber! 

Early the next morning I bade adieu to the chief, after 
putting into his hand enough to remunerate him for his hos¬ 
pitality. He drew back with an expression of anger when 
I proffered it, and asked what it meant. I saw that I had 
mistaken my man, and instantly changing my purpose, re¬ 
quested him to divide it among his servants who had waited 
upon me. He accepted it at once, and his face, which wore 
a terrible frown, cleared up as suddenly as it had clouded.— 
Whether he put any part of it in his own pocket after I had 
gone, it would perhaps be wrong to conjecture, but such 
practices are not uncommon among Eastern gentry, who 
would feel it the height of insult to appear to accept pay for 
their hospitality. I have often found it best to carry presents 
for such casuists, and count as recompense what they re^ 
ceived as a memento. Sometimes they could go so far as 
to ask for a present , and this when the object of their re¬ 
quest was worth ten times all the services they had rendered. 
In this way I have often parted with the necessaries of my 
voyage for the sake of avoiding offence, and at other times 
have kept them concealed lest they should be asked for.— 
This polite kind of robbery is especially common among the 
Kurds, who cannot overcome their native desire for the goods 
of others, even when they do not feel at liberty to take them 
by force. 


* Ps. 139: 3. 
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We reached Zara, a large village of about 500 houses, 
early in the day. On the road, which lay first among the 
hills and afterwards through a valley, we crossed the Kizzil 
Irmak twice, or rather a branch of it, for the main rner 
comes in opposite Zara. A brother of Pasha Oglou accom¬ 
panied us on our journey. He was a noble young Kurd of 
the better sort, and proved himself a very pleasant and cheer¬ 
ful companion. It is refreshing to the spirit of a Western 
man, especially perhaps to an American, to see among the 
oppressed races of Turkey, one who talks freely and ani¬ 
matedly as if he had nobody to fear. It is like a cup of cold 
water in the dreary, monotonous wilderness of minds and 
hearts trodden down, crushed, and seared by oppression. I 
never met with such a one that my spirits were not exhil¬ 
arated, and that I did not feel the contrast with the silent and 
sombre mood that pervades the interior of Turkey. Humani¬ 
ty there presents itself to the mind under such images as a 
carcass going to decay in the desert, or a mighty ship rotting 
in the still ocean; and I always felt a sensible relief when 
my journey led me away from it for a time, to mingle in the 
wild and free life of the Kurds. * Happily in the present in¬ 
stance we had nothing to fear from those other traits which 
generally accompany this wildness and freedom, for we were 
well guarded by the presence of four armed men, two of 
whom, the Kavass and the young Kurd, were representatives 
of the governors of the country. Without them the journey 
might have been difficult, for we met with several bands of 
ruffian-looking fellows whom one would not wish to meet 
alone. 

Arrived at Zara, we found the little town almost deserted. 
Of its 2500 inhabitants not a hundred seemed to have re¬ 
mained. We rode through its silent streets, meeting here 
and there a small group of men who gave us no salutation, 
and looked at us in gloomy silence when we inquired for 
lodgings. We asked for the Agha of the place. Some one 
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replied that he had abandoned his office and fled. We in¬ 
quired for the Kiahya; he too had disappeared. At length 
we found the Kiahya’s deputy, but as soon as we came in 
sight of him, he attempted to run away from us. One of 
our party pursued after and caught him, but neither promises 
nor threats could prevail upon him to listen to us. His only 
reply was, “ There is nothing to eat.” The shops were shut 
in the street. We passed a blacksmith’s cell which was open. 
The implements of his trade were lying about and his ham¬ 
mer was upon the anvil, but no one was there. We knocked 
at the doors of several of the most respectable looking dwell¬ 
ings, but no one answered. We attempted to enter, but they 
were locked. At length a female voice inquired from a lat¬ 
tice, what we wanted. We replied, “ Rest and food.” The 
voice answered, “ We have nothing to eat.” After travers¬ 
ing the whole town, and inquiring of the few stragglers that 
we met skulking along the walls or attempting to run away 
at our approach, we came to an Armenian house where the 
door was open. Without any ado we walked in and seated 
ourselves. When the host appeared, I told him that we were 
hungry and must have something to eat. He replied that 
they had nothing for themselves, that the town was depopu¬ 
lated by famine, and most of the inhabitants had fled for their 
lives. I told him to bring us what he could find and he 
should not go unrewarded. After some hours’ delay, he 
succeeded in obtaining for us a comfortable breakfast. The 
ravenous people gathered around us and seemed ready to 
seize it by force. The more respectable invited themselves 
to partake with us. As we threw down morsels of bone 
that we had gnawed, the greedy multitude scrambled for them 
and gnawed them again like dogs. We made alight repast, 
and distributed the remainder among the expecting crowd. 

At Zara I dismissed my guard, the Kavass, the Kurdish 
Bey, and the two mountaineers of Edrenes. They had 
served me for nothing, but it would have been quite out of 
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order not to have given them in presents more than I would 
have stipulated to give them in wages. However, they had 
served me well, and had proved themselves pleasant com¬ 
panions, and I would rather hear the hearty benedictions of a 
man who feels that he is amply rewarded, than the sullen 
farewell which commonly follows a niggardly recompense. 
Our last act of intercourse was to prepare letters for Pasha 
Oglou and the Ayan of Edrenes, informing them of my 
safe arrival at Zara, the first town in the Pashalik of Sivas. 
For this purpose we called in the Imam of the place, the 
only one in the village competent to perform the duty. He 
had remained at his post in spite of the famine, and while 
all other business was suspended, still gathered the starving 
inhabitants to their five diurnal prayers.' He wrote in my 
name, and I afterwards sealed the letters with my Turkish 
seal, which I always carried with me for such purposes. 
The Ayan of Edrenes had been instructed to send back to 
Kara Hissar information of my having passed beyond the 
border of the province of Trebizond, which information 
must be certified under my own seal. It would then be¬ 
come the duty of the Governor of Kara Hissar to forward 
the intelligence to the Pasha at Trebizond, who, in his turn, 
must forward it to Constantinople. Beyond Zara the Pasha 
of the province of Sivas would be responsible ; and thus, 
from one province to another, the Turkish government 
Iavyays have it in their power to trace a traveller from 

1 The Imam is the minister of Mohammedanism, and his duties are 
not unlike those of the Christian Priest. He conducts the services of the 
congregation, whence his name of Imam, or leader ; performs the rites of 
circumcision, marriage and burial; instructs the children of the congrega¬ 
tion, and visits at their houses. The Five Hoars of Prayer, viz., at Day- 
dawn, Noon, two and a half hours before Sunset, Sunset, and one and a 
half hours after Sunset, are evidently imitated from the ancient hours of 
the Church, which were first five, and afterwards increased to seven. 
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one end of the empire to the other; a provision as beneficial 
for the traveller as for themselves, since he can thereby con¬ 
sole himself with the prospect of being heard of if he should 
suddenly disappear. It is, or was, the duty of the provincial 
authorities to send their reports of travellers monthly to Con¬ 
stantinople. In some parts of the country this was strictly 
attended to; in others it was almost entirely neglected. 

We had time, before the day closed, to leave Zara, and 
reach Yarasa, a village four hours distant from Z., and con¬ 
taining about sixty families, Mussulman and Armenian. 
The Armenian population in this district is large, and it is 
one of the principal foyers from which the capital is supplied 
with servants and laborers. The next morning we passed 
a village called Godin, where most of the men wore the 
dress used by the porters in Constantinople. It seemed as 
if I had seen them all before, and perhaps it was not far 
from the truth, for they had all served in the city, and had 
returned home to enjoy the fruits of their labors. Thirty 
of their young men were just about starting for Constanti¬ 
nople in a body, with the expectation of spending a few 
years in the business which their fathers had found so pro¬ 
fitable. The old men were, altogether, a fine-looking race, 
and evidently well to do in the world. They did not receive 
me, however, with all the hospitality that I could wish ; and 
I had to reproach them with the fact, that they had gained 
handfuls of piastres from me at Constantinople, and now 
would not give me the poor pittance of a breakfast, which I 
was willing to pay for. Their inhospitality arose from the 
fear that I might consider the breakfast as thrown into the 
account of former payments; and that fear was increased 
by the circumstance that I had fallen into company with a 
Kavass who had overtaken us on the road, and now appear¬ 
ed in the character of an escort, to the poor villagers. This 
class of people are not in the habit of paying much for food 
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and lodgings, unless it be in cuffs and blows, a currency but 
too well known in Turkey. The Christians suffer more in 
this way than the Mohammedans, and hence they appear, at 
first sight, more inhospitable. The approach of a Kavass 
or a Tartar is a signal to close their hearts, and to assume a 
gloomy and sullen silence, or to retreat out of sight. The 
poor Kiahya’s office at such times is no sinecure, for he has 
to bear the threats and blows of the great man in behalf of 
the whole community. I took care, however, that nothing 
of the kind should be administered on the present’occasion, 
and finally succeeded in obtaining a breakfast through the 
gentler mercies of the women, who were here, as ever, more 
ready to listen to and relieve the wants of others. The circum¬ 
stance of my having come from Constantinople served rather 
to excite than to dampen their interest,for they had innumera - 
bie questions to ask about their fathers, husbands, brothers, 
and sons who were absent, and seemed deeply disappointed 
when they found I had nothing to tell them. They did not 
consider that though a man could hardly go from Godin 
without carrying news of every body in the place, it was 
quite possible for one to come from Constantinople without 
taking commands for Godin. 

We found the whole country, from Zara to Sivas, a dis¬ 
tance of thirty-six miles, suffering from the effects of famine. 
There had been no rain the preceding year, and all the 
grain which should have been preserved for seed had been 
consumed by the famishing inhabitants. This year the 
rains were abundant, but they fell upon uncultivated soil. 
The people had no grain to put into the ground. Their 
means had been spent in providing for their families and 
their cattle, and the price of wheat had increased ten-fold. 
The peasants of Godin had fared better, as their gains in the 
capital had enabled them to support themselves during 
the scarcity, and they were now rejoicing in the prospect of 
a luxurious harvest. But the other villages, and Zara es- 
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pecially, seemed likely to become entirely depopulated. 
The people were abroad in the fields collecting weeds and 
herbs for food. Their wan and haggard appearance was 
enough of itself to show that they had suffered severely. 

Such instances as this prove most clearly the improvi¬ 
dent spirit both of people and Government in Turkey. 
Why were not the waters of the Kizzil Irmak, which 
flow close by the famishing villages, and through a plain 
country, turned off to irrigate the thirsty land ? Or why 
did not the Government supply the peasants with the 
means of purchasing seed, or, at least, relieve them from 
their taxes that they might purchase for themselves? No 
one could answer these simple questions. No measures 
had been taken to avert or remedy the evil. The people 
sat down in despair as soon as the windows of heaven were 
closed, and the Government looked quietly on, while the 
peasants were starving for want of bread or flying to other 
regions. The consequence will be, that those who remain 
will be taxed more heavily to supply the deficiency of the 
retreating population. This will bring new distresses and 
new flights, until the smiling country is left a wasted desert. 
Such may not be the fate of this particular district, where 
the richness of the soil may attract new settlers, but it lias 
been the fate of other portions of the country hardly less 
favored in climate and productions, and the evil has fallen 
upon them under precisely similar circumstances. 

Most of our way from Zara to Sivas was over a rich 
meadow bordering the Kizzil Irmak. We passed several 
villages and saw wild-fowl in abundance, geese, ducks, and 
plovers, which seemed never to have been molested in their 
quiet retreats. Basil made two attempts to shoot a goose 
with his pistols, but although the game allowed itself to be 
approached almost near enough to be caught in the old- 
fashioned way of putting salt on its tail, the exploit was not 
successful, and we might have felt in our own persons the 
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evil effects of the famine, if there had not been two little 
lakes near Yarasa, which, to console us for the loss of our 
fowl, supplied us with an excellent dinner of fish. The 
only drawback was that the salt which was wanting to catch 
the first, was not present to season the latter. 

The Kavass who had overtaken us on the road, belonged 
to the Pasha of Sivas, and had been to collect taxes from 
some of the Kurds of Reuse Dagh who fell within his prov¬ 
ince. If his own story was true, it had proved an unprofit¬ 
able business, for the Kurds had received him in a very cool 
manner, and when he spoke of taxes, had pointed their 
guns at him and bade him decamp, which he confessed he 
thought it prudent to do. He expressed great surprise at 
our having come safe through the land, but consoled us with 
the assurance that the danger was nothing compared with 
that which lay before us; that a part of the road was so be¬ 
set with robbers as to be absolutely impassable, and that for 
the rest of it we had about an even chance of life and 
death. I suspected at the moment that he was trying to 
beguile the tediousness of his own journey by imposing 
upon our credulity or our fears, but when we reached Sivas 
his stories proved only a faithful narrative of the rumors 
that were prevailing there. 

These stories for a time tried my courage, or rather my 
faith. Slavish fear asked whether it were worth while to 
run the risk when all the probability was that I should not 
be able to reach Mesopotamia. Faith answered—‘You 
cannot turn back without a trial.* So I determined to go 
forward. Report said that most of the country between 
Sivas and the Taurus, a distance of four or five days’ jour¬ 
ney, was infested by Kurds, who had come up from their 
winter quarters, and were feeding their flocks on the high 
lands south of Sivas. Direful tales of robberies and mur¬ 
ders were rife, and travelling was almost entirely suspend¬ 
ed. As is common in such cases, the truth was doubtless 

4 * 
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multiplied many fold. To learn the real state of things, I 
applied to the Pasha for information and advice. He told 
me that it was very true that the country was in a bad con¬ 
dition, that he had stationed soldiers at several villages 
along the road, and that the people in other places had 
been ordered to turn out and accompany travellers, that I 
could avail myself of the same means of defence as were 
provided for others, but he would give me no advice on the 
subject, that I knew my own business, and whether it was 
of sufficient importance to justify me in incurring the dan¬ 
ger. I asked for a bouyouroultou, but he was unwilling to 
give me one, thinking perhaps that it would increase his re¬ 
sponsibility for my safe conduct. But I insisted upon hav¬ 
ing it, and obtained it. It was, however, of little import¬ 
ance, for he took care to word it so carefully that it amount¬ 
ed to nothing more than an order for the regular escort from 
village to village. 

One is often at a loss how to act under such circum¬ 
stances. The safest rule is to think little of danger, for 
that is a mere contingency, and is in the hands of God. 
He can as easily carry us through great dangers as through 
a path where none appear. And when we remember the 
numberless casualties to which we are liable under the 
best apparent circumstances, it should matter little whether 
greater ones appear or not. They are all equally within the 
control of Him who ruleth all. The only question is, What 
is His will ? and in determining that, the least place is to be 
given to personal risks and hazards. What is His will 
without them, is, we may safely conclude, at least in matters 
of great moment, His will notwithstanding them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Conflict with the Post-Master at Sivas.—Departure from Sivas.—Escape 
of the Guide.—The Escort.—Day’s March over an infested Dis¬ 
trict.—Hassan Tchelebi.—The Kizzelbashes.—Travelling by Night 
—Reflections.—The Euphrates.—Evils resulting from Changes of Ru¬ 
lers.—Kharpout.—First Sight of the Syrians.—Armenian Monasteries. 
—Syrian Bishop.—The Syrian Population of Kharpout. 

Besides the conflict with myself which I had at Sivas, 
I had another with the post-master which was still harder 
to bear. He thought to take advantage of the state of the 
roads to charge me an exorbitant price for horses. I 
referred the matter to the Pasha, and sent with my servant 
the royal post-order. The Pasha had not yet left his harem, 
for it was at an early hour; our sumpter horse was laden, 
our guard was at the door, and we were ready to mount. 
The Pasha’s Deputy (Kiahya Bey) sent for the post-master 
and read the order in his ears, filling it up with such exple¬ 
tives as “ You son of a dog,” “Ass,” and others unmentiona¬ 
ble. The poor post-master stood trembling till the reading 
was finished, made his apology, returned to the post-house, 
quietly received his regular dues, and ashed me for apresent'J 
I told him that I expected soon to pass that way again, and 
if he behaved himself with propriety at our next meeting I 
would not forget him, but that under present circumstances 
I could show him no favor. I was glad to see him com¬ 
pletely humbled, for he was one of those Mussulmans who 
seem to think that they are never doing a better service 
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than when they are abusing a Christian. I should not have 
persevered against him if I had not thought that he needed 
the lesson. From the moment of my arrival he had treated 
me with marked indignity, and had gone out of his way to 
insult and revile me. The only reason was, that he had an 
evil Mussulman temper, and felt free to exercise it on a 
Christian. I observed that it was only native Christians 
and myself who suffered in this way, while to Turks he was 
civil and sociable. The first word which he uttered when 
I dismounted before the post-house and asked a servant to 
procure a bed for me, were, “ Lie on the floor ; that is the 
place for you.” I soon found that he was one of those wild 
beasts in the shape of men that are sometimes met with 
among the Turks, who are sensible to nothing but harshness 
and severity, and I determined, when the opportunity offer¬ 
ed, to teach him to treat a Christian with respect. It may 
present a melancholy view of human nature, but so it is; 
men of this stamp in the East are more easily affected by 
fear than bj» love; their respect is more easily excited by 
severity than by kindness. The post-master, instead of re¬ 
senting the course I had taken, seemed to see in it some¬ 
thing which commanded his admiration. He became at 
once very docile and attentive, held my stirrup when I 
mounted, and bade me farewell with the most profound obei¬ 
sance. Had I not succeeded in conquering him, he would 
have been ready to trample me under his feet. 

The effect upon the poor Christians who had assembled 
to take their morning cup of coffee in the post-house, was 
very perceptible. They were evidently astonished at the 
sight of a Christian overcoming a Turk, and when I rose to 
depart, rose themselves in a body and remained standing 
till I had mounted. This was the most painful part of the 
scene to me. I would rather they should have rejoiced 
over me as a brother. 

We left Sivas on the 23d of May, and travelling South 
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along the great route from Constantinople to Bagdad, reach¬ 
ed the village of Delikli Tash (Cavernous Rock, so called 
from holes in the rock on which it stands,) before evening. 
Here the Ayan of the village gave us a house for the night, 
which, like most of the houses in the village, consisted of a 
family apartment and a stable. I was sitting by the fire, and 
one of the guard who was stationed in my room for the 
night, was saying his prayers, when suddenly the outer door 
opened and the postillion went out with his horses. The 
guard suspected his design, but, like a true Mussulman, 
would not allow his prayers to be interrupted by any sublu¬ 
nary concern. But as soon as he had ended, he sprang to 
his feet and darted out of the house. We had hardly recov¬ 
ered from our amazement at his sudden departure, before he 
returned leading back all the horses but one, on which the 
postillion had succeeded in making his escape. I soon 
found that the plot had been concerted beforehand, and 
that the postillion had thrown out sundry intimations of his 
determination not to proceed beyond Delikli Tash, for fear 
of the Kurds. Fortunately, in the darkness of the night, he 
missed his way in going out of the village, and the guard 
overtaking him just as he was gaining the main road, wrested 
the rope with which he led the horses from his hand, and 
left him to escape with the one on which he rode. The 
Ayan supplied me with a substitute, and provided me with 
a strong guard of mounted men, each armed with a sword, 
gun and pistols, and some of them carrying spears. The 
country between Delikli Tash and Alaja Khan, is a high ta¬ 
ble-land, whither the Kurds resort in summer to feed their 
flocks. When I last passed it, in March, 1838, it was cover¬ 
ed deep with snow. Now it was one broad sweep of ver¬ 
dure, in some parts undulating, in others stretching away as 
far as the eye could reach, but lonely and desolate from the 
want of trees and cultivation, and still more perhaps from 
the gloomy associations connected with it. We travelled 
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on in close array and in perfect silence. When we reached 
what was accounted the most dangerous part, scouts were 
sent out in different directions, and special care was taken 
to survey the country from every little eminence that pre¬ 
sented itself. The guards tied the ends of their long taper¬ 
ing sleeves together behind their backs, thus baring the arm 
nearly to the shoulder. Guns were unslung, and every man 
looked to his flint and priming. How much of this was 
done with particular reference to myself and the present 
expected at the next village, 1 am unable to say, and there¬ 
fore will not magnify the danger beyond what it really was, 
although all their precautions and manner seemed to say 
that it was, in their estimation, very great. It certainly im¬ 
parts a singular interest to a day’s journey, to be on the 
lookout every moment for nine hours, with the thought that 
at any moment a body of murderous Kurds may appear rush¬ 
ing upon you from the brow of a little hill to the right, or 
from out a valley to the left. However we met with nothing 
of the kind, nor saw any thing to confirm our fears, except¬ 
ing in a few instances a Kurd watching us from some low 
height, and when he saw himself discovered, suddenly dis¬ 
appearing. This was enough to show that they were at 
their old business, and the result would doubtless have been 
different had our number or means of defence been less. 
The predatory habits of the Kurds are such that one trav¬ 
eller may pass at one hour without seeing any signs of 
them, while at the next a poor passenger, less strongly pro¬ 
tected, may be stripped from head to foot, if nothing worse 
befalls him. 

We rested at Alaja Khan that night with the Governor of 
the village, a pleasant old Turk, who puzzled himself to dis¬ 
cover the machinery of a lead pencil, by which the ink, as 
he called it, flowed out upon the paper as soon as the pa¬ 
per was touched. 

The next morning we renewed our guard, and marched 
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to Hassan Tchelebi, and thence continued, after a repast 
from the Governor, who bears the same name with his village, 
which name has descended from father to son since the days 
of Sultan Mourad, who for some favor done him, conferred the 
title of Tchelebi (or gentleman) upon the Ayan then ruling 
and made the government of the village hereditary in hi3 
family. This man is one of a people who inhabit the coun¬ 
try from Delikli Tash to Kabban Maden, about whom 
strange things are told. They are Mussulmans, but are 
supposed not to be Turks. Certain it is the Turks regard 
them with great aversion, and say that they have abominable 
practices which show them not to be true Mussulmans. 
They call them Kizzil Bash (Redhead), and as this is the 
nickname commonly applied to the Persians, my first con¬ 
jecture was that they are descendants of some colony of 
Persians brought hither by a Turkish Sultan. We know 
that such colonies were sometimes formed, and this would 
account sufficiently for the aversion which the Turks have 
for them. 1 I could learn nothing from themselves, as they 
constantly professed that they were Mussulmans and nothing 
else. A traveller might pass through their country without 
noticing any thing peculiar in their appearance or manners, 
unless it might be their rudeness and inhospitality. They 
leave their villages in summer and live in tents, and it is re¬ 
ported that the Pashas are obliged to rule them tenderly for 
fear of their escaping to the mountains. 

The Hassan Tchelebi whom I saw when I passed through 
the village in 1838, was dead, and his son, a man with a 
beard already grizzled, ruled in his stead. The whole pop¬ 
ulation were in their tents about an hour distant from their 
village. The new Hassan Tchelebi appeared to great ad¬ 
vantage, from having spent ten years at Constantinople, the 
effect of which was very perceptible in the superiority of his 


1 The hostility of Turks and Persians is notorious. 
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Turkish over the common jargon of the interior, and in his 
peculiar adroitness in asking for presents. Another Hassan 
Tchelebi, the heir apparent, about four years old, came in 
to peep at us over his father’s shoulder. 

Hassan gave us two footmen to accompany us through the 
valley which extends most of the way from his village to 
Hekim Khan. We had had several alarms during the day, 
though most of the people whom we met were Turcomans, 
who had come up from the parts about Aintab and Karama- 
nia to pasture their flocks on the green hills of the upland 
country. The Kurds about Delikli Tash were from the 
same quarter. 

We saw nothing to attract our attention on the way to 
Hekim Khan, (a small town of about 30 Armenian and 150 
Mussulman houses,) but a multitude of wild flowers, among 
others the yellow rose, on the stony side of the valley, and 
almond bushes, whose fruit was bitter. 

We slept at Hekim Khan in the same coffee-shop in which 
I had breakfasted four years before. Every thing appeared 
as if I had left it but yesterday, even to the ship upon the 
wall, which some village artist, or perchance some lazy trav¬ 
eller, detained for an hour, had drawn upon the wall. 

We sought in vain to obtain a mounted escort for the 
dreary mountains beyond Hekim Khan, and two stout foot¬ 
men were all the pedestrians that could be had. Four hours, 
over hills covered with oak shrubbery and wild almond trees, 
brought us to the populous district of Argaoun, and four 
more, over a hilly but more fertile country, to the Kizzil 
Bash village of Suleimanieh. Here we were detained till 
four P. M. for horses, but my anxiety to reach Kharpout on 
the morrow determined me to push on to the Euphrates. 
We travelled till midnight across a low country of dry hills 
of red and white, with fertile valleys between. As night 
set in, we secured the baggage and galloped away in the 
light of the moon. 
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The district of Argaoun contains some 62 villages. VVe 
passed a large one where the governor of the district resides, 
about an hour from Suleimanieh. The Kurdish population is 
confined to the mountains beyond, and though not, like their 
brethren of Aintab, nomadic, are given to the same bad prac¬ 
tices. A day or two before we passed, they had robbed a 
poor postillion returning with his horses, and left him noth¬ 
ing but his skin to travel home in, while the horses, being 
the property of Government, they allowed to go as they 
came. 

The low country between Suleimanieh and the Euphra¬ 
tes has no Kurdish population, and affords no pasturage for 
the nomades. We passed over it therefore without a guard, 
and reached the post-house on the bank of the Euphrates 
just as night was turning its middle point. The river was 
rolling its dark waters below, and its rushing sound harmo¬ 
nized solemnly, though not unaptly, with the train of my 
thoughts. As we had rode along at full speed, my mind had 
been filled with the quiet beauty and the stillness of the 
scene. The moon looking so calmly upon the earth, which 
seemed (as if bound by her influence) resting for a brief 
while from its din and toil; the sense of the presence of God 
which at that hour, more than any other, pervades the soul; 
the sight of his power in the calm, bright orbs above, and 
the feeling of being alone with Him in the midst of his cre¬ 
ation which presses in upon the mind with a vividness that 
is seldom realized when the sun is shining and the world is 
abroad—all this disposed the mind to reflection, solemn, 
calm, and quiet, like the scene around. Happy if at such 
times one can see in the same hand which has spread the 
heavens, and put their orbs in motion, and sustains and 
guides them in their courses, the hand which supports him, 
the Being whom he serves, the wisdom, the power, and the 
goodness which are his security and strength. Happy if he 
can bring home to himself from such a Being, the promise 
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that not a hair of his head is unnumbered amidst the im¬ 
mensity of created things. Happy if in such an hour he 
can see his path to be one of self-denying duty, and his pur¬ 
poses, though compassed with infirmities, yet resting in God. 
In my own mind, the thoughts and the consolation which 
they brought with them, were associated with the prospect 
immediately before me. On the morrow I hoped to reach 
Kharpout, where was the first remnant of the venerable 
Church to which I was going. My work seemed about to 
begin, and the thoughts of my moonlight ride opened sources 
of courage and comfort which failed me not in the lonely 
trials of many a coming day. They were interrupted only 
when we reined in our horses on the brink of the steep and 
difficult descent which led down to the Euphrates. 

I was up again at early dawn, and, embarked with horses 
and luggage in the ferry-boat, was crossing the deep and 
rapid stream of the old river, which here rolls its tide 
through a narrow pass between high overhanging cliffs. 
The passage is effected by letting the boat drift upward in 
an eddy until it strikes the mid-current, when it is carried 
rapidly down, the men the meantime plying their oars, until 
it strikes the eddy on the opposite side, when it is again car¬ 
ried safely to the landing-place. Ascending the bank, the 
traveller finds himself in the town of Kabban Maden, fa¬ 
mous for its silver mine. When I was here in 1838, the 
whole country, from near Mossoul to within a few hours of 
the Black Sea, was subjected to a single Pasha resident at 
Kharpout. Now it was divided into three parts, the East¬ 
ernmost of which, including Mardin, had been annexed to 
the pashalik of Mossoul, and the Northernmost, called the 
pashalik of Sivas, had been erected into a separate province, 
extending Southward as far as Argaoun. Kabban Maden, 
with the district of Argaoun, had been placed under an¬ 
other Pasha subordinate to the Pasha of Kharpout, and the 
province of Diarbekir, under a Pasha of its own, remained, 
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as before, subject to the Mushir 1 of Kharpout. These 
changes show how little dependence can be placed upon the 
divisions of provinces, or Sanjaks, which are given in some 
of the maps. While I was in the country, another change 
took place, transferring the district of Jezireh, North of the 
Tigris, from Diarbekir to Mossoul. Such changes as these, 
and still more the frequent change of rulers, is enough of 
itself to retard the progress of civilization, and reduce the 
country to poverty and misery. Works begun by one Pasha 
are neglected by his successor; the system of government 
is changed, at least in its details, by every new incumbent, 
and the people are hardly free from the extortions of one 
ruler before another, with an empty pocket and a heavy 
hand, enters to begin the same system of oppression, which 
is always most severe at the commencement of the new 
government. Pashas, expecting to retain their place but a 
few months or years, are tempted to use all their opportu¬ 
nities for extortion, and this is repeated anew with every 
change. The rulers feel but little interest in the welfare of 
their provinces, and have no encouragement, even if they 
are so disposed, to commence improvements which they 
cannot hope to finish. Among all the causes of degradation 
and decay which prevail in the interior of Turkey, this is 
perhaps the most prominent, and the evil is aggravated, if 
not perpetuated, by the recurrence of similar changes in 
the heads of the administration in the capital. It is one of 
many corruptions which seem too deeply inwrought ever to 
be eradicated, and which throw a gloomy shade over the 
prospects of Mohammedan domination in Turkey. 

I was three hours in making my way through the deep 
gorge in which the town of Kabban Maden lies, and three 
more over the hills to the plain of Kharpout, one of the 
richest and most productive districts in the whole Turkish 


1 Mushir—a Pasha of the highest rank. 
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territory, abounding in villages, chiefly Armenian, well 
watered and under thorough cultivation. At the Armenian 
village of Arpaout, where I stopped for breakfast, I began 
to make inquiries for the Syrians. The people informed 
me that there were about one hundred families of them in 
the town of Kharpout, and a village inhabited by them on 
the plain. I observed that the Armenians did not know 
them under the name which I used, Syriani; but called 
them Assouri, which struck me the more at the moment 
from its resemblance to our English name Assyrians , from 
whom they claim their origin, being sons, as they say, of 
Assour, (Asshur,) who “ out of the land of Shinar went 
forth, and builded Nineveh, and the city Rehoboth, and 
Calah, and Resin between Nineveh and Calah : the same is 
a great city.” 1 

From Arpaout I crossed a part of the plain and a low 
range of hills, to Merizah, a village situated in another por¬ 
tion of the great plain, and distinguished as the residence of 
the Pasha of Kharpout. About three miles from the village 
we passed a large Armenian monastery, lying near the road 
on the left. There is another in the same part of the plain, 
one hour Southwest from Merizah, a third about the same 
distance South of West, and a fourth about four hours to 
the Southeast, and near the little lake of Gheuljuk. All 
these are Armenian monasteries, and the fact of their exist¬ 
ence is enough to show that the Christian population of the 
province must be very large, and probably has been long 
established there. In some of the villages, Syrians are 
mixed with the Armenians, and worship in their Churches 
with them. There is also a Syrian Bishop of Kharpout, 
resident in one of the villages of Kurdistan, to the East, 
and (a fact not without significance in speaking of an 
Eastern Bishop) he is a widower. 


1 Genesis 10: 11,12. 
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I was at first surprised to find so large a population of 
Syrians so far separated from the mass of their community 
in Mesopotamia and Syria, for there are none to be found 
South of this till you reach Diarbekir, nearly a hundred 
miles distant from Kharpout. But when I afterwards 
learned the extent of their population in Kurdistan, I saw 
that those of Kharpout were only a continuation of that 
population from the East, and not, as I had at first sup¬ 
posed, emigrants from the South. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Village of Merizah.—Population of Syrians—Change of Climate. 
—Day of Preparation.— Kharpout.—The Town.—Churches.— For¬ 
tress.—The Syrian Church of Kharpout.—The Court.—The Interior. 
—Pictures.—Miracles.— The Altar.— The Bishop’s Chair.— The 
Font.—The Books.—Origin of the Church.—Its History.—The Priest. 
—Journey resumed.—Place of Pilgrimage.—Fish.—Incident with a 
Christian.—Argana Maden.— Passage of the Taurus.— Famine.— 
Dangers.— Preparations.— New Companion.— The Tartar.— The 
Monastery.—Report concerning it.—Death Abroad. 

The village of Merizah is an unimportant place in itself, 
but is worthy of being mentioned again as the seat of 
government of a large province. The Pasha of Kharpout 
has his residence here. The place was selected by a 
former Pasha on account of its situation in a district capa¬ 
ble of sustaining a large army. It was here too that his 
successor, Hafiz Pasha, collected his forces previous to his 
expedition into Syria, which ended in the defeat of the 
Turkish army at Nezib. I stopped a day at Merizah for 
the purpose of making inquiries about the Syrians of the 
district. I had learned from their Patriarch in 1838, that 
there were about 800 families of them in the town and 
vicinity of Kharpout, but subsequent information led me to 
believe that there were not more than COO. Perhaps it 
would be difficult to ascertain the exact number, nor is it 
a matter of much importance. 

The first day I could obtain no horses for visiting the 
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town, which lies at the top of a mountain overlooking the 
plain, and is only one hour North of Merizah. I would 
gladly have walked, but the heat, which even at this early 
season was oppressive, prevented me. We had come sud¬ 
denly from the cool region of the North into this district 
infested with fevers and burning with heat. The very fer¬ 
tility which makes it so attractive, arises in part from a 
cause which makes it unhealthy. The vast plain is inter¬ 
sected by rivulets in every direction, which are turned off 
at short intervals to water the ground. I thought it most 
prudent to avoid the heat, which we now felt for the first 
time in our journey, and therefore spent the day at the post- 
house. 

It was Friday, and the 28th of the month. Many faith¬ 
ful ones had promised to remember me on the weekly fast 
of the Church, and it was some compensation for the 
disappointment of not visiting the town, that I had such a 
day for rest and solemn preparation. It seemed appropriate 
that this of all days should immediately precede my first 
labors in the enterprise which I had in view, and that it 
should be so spent. I sat by the side of a fountain in front 
of the post-house listening to the gurgling of its waters, 
while my thoughts were carried away to the captives of 
Judah, who sat down by the waters of Babylon and wept 
when they remembered Zion. How naturally and rapidly 
my mind reverted to the Church, the daughter of Zion, 
which sitteth captive in the land of my pilgrimage, and 
knoweth not the time of her deliverance. “If I forget thee, 
O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. If I 
do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth; yea, if I prefer not Jerusalem in my mirth.” 1 

The next morning I succeeded in obtaining^horses, and 
went to the town, which is situated, as I have said, on the 


1 Ps. 137: 5, 6 ; in the Psalms for the 28th day. 
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top of a lofty rock, and contains about 2000 inhabitants. I 
soon found out some Greek friends from European Turkey, 
who had called upon me the preceding day, and went with 
them to the Syrian Church. On the way they told me that 
they had once requested the use of the Church for worship 
on the great festivals, and it had been granted, but after a 
short time the order was revoked, on the ground that the 
Greeks might some day rise and claim the Church for their 
own. 

To the East of the town of Kharpout, on a pinnacle of 
the rock on which the town is built, stands the ancient for- 
ress. Its walls are nearly in ruin, and no inscription that 
I could discover, excepting one on the Eastern tower, ap¬ 
parently in Arabic, but too high up for my eyes to decipher, 
remains to tell when it was built or who were the builders. 
I did not stay long to examine it, for the church lies under 
the Eastern face of this pinnacle,[in a humble, secret nook, 
looking down upon a deep ravine below. We knocked at 
the outer gate. It was opened by a child. As we entered, 
a middle-aged woman made her appearance, and, recogniz¬ 
ing my companions, saluted us cordially. We had entered 
a little court, on one side of which was the Church, and 
on the other sides the priests' houses. The woman, who 
was the wife of one of the two priests belonging to the 
Church, made no answer to our request to see the interior, 
but produced the keys, and, with some little show of hesita¬ 
tion, opened the low, heavy door. We stooped to enter by 
the humble portal, while the woman, leading the way 
through a dark passage, opened another massive door which 
admitted us into the nave of the Church. One might have 
thought he was going into a dungeon, so dark and dismal 
was it ,—or rather, shall I say, into some Christian tem¬ 
ple of early days, when the persecuted followers of Christ 
worshipped in secret places for fear of their enemies? Ex¬ 
cept a faint glimmering from a small window of stained 
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glass above the altar, hardly a ray of light^ found its way 
into the interior. We lighted candles and began to explore. 
On the east side was the altar, and at the opposite extremity 
a gallery for the women. B) the light of our candles we 
discovered pictures in different parts of the Church,— 
rude paintings, one representing the crucifixion, another 
the baptism of Christ, a third the Virgin Mary, with little 
silver arms and legs, and pieces of money attached to it as 
thank-offerings for cures supposed to have been performed 
by her intercession. 1 An old priest, who presently made 
his appearance from the dark passage, assured us that the 
Church was celebrated for its miraculous cures, and in 
proof thereof showed us a chain with a collar for the neck. 
When any one becomes mad, he is brought to the Church, 
and, being confined with this chain, is placed before the 
reading desk in front of the chancel. Prayers are then 
said over him by the priest, and continued until the collar 
unclasps itself and falls to the ground, and the man stands 
up before them all, restored and in his right mind! 

The altar itself was of the plainest description, and the 
vessels and vestments belonging to it, poor and soiled. It 
was so far from the wall that one might walk behind, and 
on each side of it was a little cell, or oratory, where the 
eucharistic service is said in silence. Each was lighted by 
a dungeon crevice in the wall. On the north side of the 
altar, between it and the oratory on that side, stood the 
Bishop’s chair and staff; and on the south side the baptis¬ 
mal font of stone. Within the font lay a dirty phial con¬ 
taining the meiron used in chrism. In front of the Bishop’s 
chair and against the chancel rail stood another desk where 
the lessons and some other parts of the service are read. 

1 This is the only picture of the kind that I have ever seen in a Syrian 
Church, and I presume in this instance it was placed there by the Greeks 
when they were allowed to worship there, and had never been taken 
down. 
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That without the chancel is for the reading of the Gospel. 
Upon it lay a copy of the New Testament in Syriac. I 
was surprised to find on opening it that it was printed, the 
Church books among the Syrians being ordinarily in manu¬ 
script. On looking farther.I discovered that it was of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society’s edition, and great was 
my surprise to see it in its curious Oriental dress, for the 
covers had been overlaid with plates of silver on which 
were embossed figures of Christ and other devices. It is 
customary among the Orientals to honor their sacred books 
in this way. Another copy of the New Testament was in 
MS. and bore the date 1892, referring, doubtless, to the 
Alexandrian era, which is still in use among the Syrians. 
That era is 311 years older than our own. The volume 
was therefore written in 1581 A.D., or 263 years ago. 

On the altar lay the Liturgy, a service for Communion, 
and another small,volume containing the services for Bap¬ 
tism, Matrimony, and Burial. A large folio lay upon one of 
the reading desks, in which was contained the order of 
services for all the Sundays and great festivals in the year, 
and another containing the services for week days, which 
are read through once every week, each day of the week 
having its own service. 

The priest informed me that the Church was built origin¬ 
ally by the Apostle Adi, or Thaddeus, and that it was 
afterwards enriched by the munificence of the pious to an 
incredible degree, its vaulted ceiling being lined with plates 
of gold. When Timourleng invaded these countries, so went 
on the story of the priest, he discovered the Church from 
the summit of a rock which rises (like that on which the 
citadel stands) on the opposite side of the ravine, to the 
East. The robber chieftain sent and pillaged it, carrying 
away all its vessels and stores of silver and gold. He then 
filled it with straw and attempted to set it on fire, but he 
succeeded only in blackening its walls, I found no inscrip- 
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tions about the Church, (the priest said they were all obliter¬ 
ated by the fire,) excepting one in Syriac on a slab in the 
pavement, and this was hardly legible. It was doubtless a 
grave-stone ; the priest knew not of whom, but the woman 
said it covered the remains of one Helena, who erected the 
present building on the site of the Church built by the 
Apostle. 

I endeavored to converse with the old man, but he was 
slow to communicate, and answered my inquiries evasively 
When I told him that I hoped soon to see his Patriarch, he 
unbended a little, and replied, “ Say to him, I kiss his 
hand.” He assured me that there were no more than 45 
Syrian families in the town, and a few in four of the villages, 
in all about 150 Syrian families in the district of Kharpout. 
Such statements, however, are not to be depended upon, as 
the poor oppressed Christians throughout the interior almost 
uniformly, through fear, make their numbers to appear as 
small as possible. He told me farther, that the Armenians 
and Syrians live together on terms of the closest intimacy, 
and go to each other’s Churches, but do not intermarry. 
Their common language in the district is Turkish, in which 
language it is that the Athour of the Syriac and Arabic is 
converted into Asoar , and the Athouri of the Arabic, 
(Syriac, Otlioroyo ,) into Asouri , the common name of the 
Syrians. 

Immediately on my return to the post-house I mounted 
again and pursued my journey. Four hours over the plain, 
and nearly as many more over a tedious range of mountains, 
brought us to the Lake Gheuljuk, a beautiful sheet of water 
reposing among the mountains. At its southern extremity 
is an island with a Church upon it, to which the people go 
in pilgrimage once a year. They told me a sad tale of a 
party of sixty who were drowned by the swamping of a boat 
in going to it the year before. 

We passed round the southern head of the lake, and 
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purchased a few fish from some poor Christians that were 
drawing a net to the shore. They proved a savory morsel 
to us, and saved us from going to bed supperless at the 
miserable khan where we spent the night. 

A little incident had occurred during the day which 
pleased me much, and to show that traits worthy of a Chris- 
tain people are to be seen even where our holy religion has 
lost something of its life and power, I will relate it. While 
travelling over the plain of Kharpout, we passed a young 
Armenian, who was trudging along on foot in the same 
direction with ourselves. lie saluted us civilly, and I 
entered into conversation with him. When he saw that I 
was a Christian, he became communicative and told me all 
his story. A few months before, he had had a difference 
with another Armenian, a young man and a cousin, living in 
the same village. His cousin, in his anger, had brought 
several charges against him, and endeavored to put him 
into prison. Not succeeding in this, they parted enemies, 
and his cousin soon after left the village. Lately news had 
reached his home, that the young man had been unfortu¬ 
nate, and for some trifling offence had been thrown into 
prison. His cousin immediately set himself to work and 
collected money enough to obtain his release. “I thought 
I ought not,” he said, “ to remember what he did against 
me, for we were always good friends, and he did it in a 
moment of passion.” He told the whole story in so simple 
and unpretending a manner, taking equal blame to himself 
for their quarrel, that I did not doubt he told the truth. 
He had come two days on foot, and had two more to travel 
before he could reach his place of destination. He footed 
it so bravely over the hills that he kept in sight of us most 
of the day. As night came on, we halted in a meadow 
where a herd of horses, belonging to the post-house which 
we had last left, were feeding, under the care of two or 
three ostlers. We managed to change some of our jaded 
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animals for fresh ones, and as we had to cross the Taurus 
before we could obtain others, I took the precaution to add 
two or three led-horses to our retinue, to take the place of 
any that might happen to break down on the mountains. 
As we were on the point of resuming our march, the young 
Armenian overtook us. Seeing that* he was faint with 
fatigue, and knowing that the country was not safe for a 
solitary traveller, I requested him to mount one of the led- 
horses and accompany us to the khan where we expected 
to spend the night. This little show of attention to a poor 
rayah roused the ire of the postillion—a brutal Mussulman, 
as destitute of feeling as the horse which he bestrode. He 
poured out a volley of execrations on the head of the 
astounded Armenian, who, fearing to resist or reply, began to 
slink away. 1 thought it was time to interpose, and riding 
up to the postillion I told him that I too was a Giaour, (a 
word with which he had plentifully interlarded his speech,) 
and that I would not suffer any fellow Giaour to be abused for 
his religion, (if the man had been a Mussulman, the fellow 
would have been the first to give him a ride,) and finally, that 
while he was in my service, which was till we reached the 
next post, I should take every insult offered to a Christian 
as an insult to me, and deal with him accordingly. The 
man made no reply, and the Armenian, who had probably 
never heard such language from a Christian to a Mussulman 
before, came back at my bidding and mounted the horse 
with a half-reluctant air, as if he feared that the enraged 
postillion might find an oppportunity for wreaking his 
vengeance upon him at some future day. 

The night was dark, gloomy, and cold, and as we start¬ 
ed, we heard the cry of a hungry wolf near by, which, 
pinched with hunger, was filling the air with his dismal 
howl. Right glad were we when we drew up after an 
hour’s ride, before the door of the khan, which was to be 
our resting-place for the night. 
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The next day we crossed the Taurus, in about eight 
hours, to Argana. The pretty town' of Argana Maden lies 
half way upon the road, in a gorge of the mountains through 
which the Tigris pours its discolored waters It is cele¬ 
brated for its copper-mines, which I judged to be in a pros¬ 
perous state, from the fact, that it was one of the very few 
towns in Turkey which seemed to be upon the increase. 
New buildings'were going up, and the whole wore an air 
of newness and neatness, which afforded a delightful con¬ 
trast to the faded and decaying appearance of most Turkish 
towns. Here we parted with our Armenian friend, who 
had reached the end of his journey. Whether he was suc¬ 
cessful in the object of it I never heard. 

The passage of the Taurus, which three years ago filled 
me with impressions of the awful and sublime, was now 
tame and uninteresting. Whether it was the familiarity of 
the scenes, or the want of certain stirring incidents which 
added to the impression in the first instance, I will not pre¬ 
tend to say, but certain it was, that the mountains which 
seemed before to abound in the picturesque and the grand, 
now appeared destitute of both, a mere tedious succession 
of ups and downs. It was some relief when we reached the 
last height and looked down on the far-spreading plains of 
Diarbekir, stretching off in the distance like the sea in a 
calm, and descried to the S. E. the well-known range of 
the dark Karajah. 

Arrived at Argana, lying upon the steep slope beneath a 
lofty peak, whose top is crowned with the remains of an an¬ 
cient fortress, the same sights met my eyes which I had 
witnessed in Sivas ; here, however, aggravated in degree. 
Half naked and famishing children, driven from their homes 
by hunger, clustered around the door of the little cafe 
where I had taken lodgings, their pallid faces and shrivelled 
limbs showing too plainly the extent of their sufferings. 
Some were so reduced by famine that the muscular parts 
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of the body, as the thigh and calf of the leg, had quite 
gone, and they appeared like walking skeletons more than 
human beings. But these were only faint touches of the 
picture which I was to see at Diarbekir in all its frightful 
reality. 

I was detained two days at Argana for the want of 
horses, and falling into company with an Armenian of Con¬ 
stantinople, on his way to Bagdad, we determined, for 
mutual security, to join forces. We had heard nothing of 
the Kurds since we left Kaban Maden, but frightful stories 
were rife at Argana of their depredations upon the desert 
between that place and Diarbekir. On account of the 
heat, we thought it best to travel by night, and we flattered 
ourselves that in this way we should be more likely to 
escape observation. The governor furnished us with a 
guard, and several poor people of the country, who were 
waiting for an escort, joined our company, besides a fat 
Tatar, who endeavored to make it appear that his going 
with us was intended for our protection instead of his own. 
He talked so largely about it that we began to suspect him of 
being an arrant coward. If the truth were told, however, there 
was probably no one of us who would not have avoided the 
twelve hours’ journey over the desert, if he could. For my 
own part, I am free to confess, that the prospect of such a 
journey always excites a peculiar train of sensations, or, in 
other words, that I never enter upon it without secretly 
wishing it were over. I have never seen the time, however, 
when, however pressing the danger might appear, there was 
not consolation and strength in the thought that the line of 
duty lay straight through it. 

There is a monastery near Argana, on the height above 
the town, which I would have visited, but the intenseness 
of the heat, which I did not care to encounter in any thing 
aside from my work, deterred me. The monastery belongs 
to the Armenians, and is called Asdvatzcitzin , or the Mon- 
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astery of the Blessed Virgin. It is said to be rich, and the 
monks were described to me as leading an easy and com¬ 
fortable life, far above (at least in point of local position) 
the cares and tumults of the world. I was told that they 
have a rich and beautiful Church, and a library well-stocked 
with books. An Englishman had died in the monastery 
only a few weeks before I passed, and I afterwards saw in 
Diarbekir a part of his property, which had been sold in 
the bazars by his servant. The thoughts of thus dying 
away from one’s kindred are not pleasant to the mortal 
sense, but they will sometimes force themselves upon the 
mind of the lonely traveller, and recall bright visions of 
home and all who are loved there; and the many, many 
leagues that he is away from it. Happy, then, if Faith can 
point him to a better home, and gather around it brighter 
visions, and check his love of earth by the hope of its rest 
and its reward 1 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Departure from Argana.—Our Company.—The Desert by Night.—Meet¬ 
ing with Kurds.—Hostile Preparations.—The Event.—Repose on the 
Grass.—Famine.—First Impressions.—Scenes from the Famine.— 
Causes of it.—A Feast.—Hard Drinking.—Hardness of Heart.—Out¬ 
rage upon the Christians.—Mussulman Bigotry.—Justice in Turkey. 

We started a little before sunset on the 31st of May. 
Our party, as we wound our way down from the steep rock 
of Argana to the plain, presented a very imposing array. 
The Armenian’s and my own were five in number. Then 
came the Tatar, with his guide; and after him followed a 
little troop of men, some on foot, and some on donkeys. 
These, however, being chiefly peasants, who had no other 
means of defence than a stout cudgel, added little to our 
available force. Upon counting our arms there were found 
eight pistols, three swords, and a gun. The last-mentioned 
implement was in the hands of a Kurd, who talked so know¬ 
ingly of the predatory habits of his brethren, that some sus¬ 
pected him of having had a little practice himself. He was 
one of two men who formed my body-guard, and being, for 
the present at least, as sent by the Governor, a trusty fel¬ 
low, his supposed experience was regarded by most of the 
party as an important recommendation. He was a fine stout 
man, in the full dress of his countrymen, frank and sociable, 
and, more than all, he was the captain of our forces. 

We did not emerge from the hills until twilight was gone, 
and the moon was shining in full lustre upon the wide- 
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spread plain. By this time, too, the songs and mirth, and 
busy hum of voices, with which the march commenced, had 
subsided, and we moved along in gloomy silence, each one 
occupied with his own thoughts. After proceeding in this 
manner a few hours, the Tatar, who was a few rods in ad¬ 
vance, came back, and reported that a strong party were ad¬ 
vancing towards us from the left. As the guides knew of 
no road in that direction, the circumstance seemed a little 
suspicious. At least so thought our captain, who imme¬ 
diately ordered us to fall into close order, prepare our arms, 
and keep a strict silence. He then unslung his gun, and 
took the lead on foot. A few moments of confusion follow¬ 
ed, each one being apparently animated by a desire to march 
in the centre of the body, which occasioned considerable 
difficulty in forming our van. At length our ranks were 
formed, two marching abreast, and the baggage horses in the 
centre. Pistols were taken out, swords displayed, every 
man’s flint and priming examined; and then followed a dead 
pause. My Armenian friend found his courage sinking, and 
applied himself to a large gourd, which he had taken care to 
fill with the choice wine of Argana. When he had drunk 
he smacked his lips, and declared himself a braver man. 
Others begged for a drop of the courage-giving liquid, but 
my worthy friend had emptied the vessel at a draught. I 
will only add that the wine was obtained for him by a Mus¬ 
sulman, who brought it to the cafe under his cloak, and 
begged the physician, for such he was, to let no one know 
from whom he had it. 1 

The party who had created all this alarm and perturba¬ 
tion, were now in full view, and only a few rods in advance. 
They were seven men, well mounted, and our captain re¬ 
ported, in a whisper, that they were Kurds, and robbers. 

1 The Koran will explain the cause of his timidity,—that remarkable 
book being “total abstinence” in its precepts, so far as relates to wine. 
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Just then we discovered that two of our party, whom we had 
taken to be Kurdish peasants, were missing. We began to 
suspect foul play ; and this, coupled with the ominous intel¬ 
ligence from the front, cast a deeper gloom over the party. 
What if the missing men had stolen round and communi¬ 
cated with the enemy 1 They must have learned our real 
weakness, which we fain hoped the darkness of the night 
would conceal. They would also learn the tich prey which 
awaited them, for we were come from Constantinople, and 
had nine horse-loads, eight of which belonged to the phy¬ 
sician. But there was no time to remedy the evil, for just 
as we discovered it, an order came from the captain that no 
one should fire until he gave the word, and had fired himself. 
This was w T hispered back from rank to rank, until it reached 
my ears. I was in the rear rank, with a travelling compan¬ 
ion of the physician, who complained bitterly that his friend 
had left him none of the wine. Before us were the servants, 
the baggage-horses, and the men on foot ; in front of them 
were the Tatar and the physician, occupying, notwithstand¬ 
ing the bravery of their wine and big words, the safest place 
in the company. The van before them was formed of two 
or three ranks of armed footmen, and at the head of all 
marched the captain. As he uttered his last command he 
cocked his gun. The die seemed cast. I uttered a short 
prayer, and awaited the result with more quietness as the 
danger came nearer. All this passed in a shorter time than 
I have taken to relate it. We could now discover that the 
enemy had dismounted. They approached, and slowly 
crossing our path, moved along to a little hillock on our 
right, which they ascended. No hail was given, nor word 
spoken. On the top of the hillock they halted, and turning 
full upon us, one of them mounted his horse. The others 
stood by, ready to spring into their saddles, and we fully ex¬ 
pected they would do so, and the whole body come rushing 
down upon us like the whirlwind, after the manner of the 
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Kurds. At this moment our captain ordered us to open our 
ranks, so as to display our numbers, which we did ; but 
so as to cover our baggage, by keeping between it and the 
enemy. The trick seemed to succeed ; the party kept their 
places, and leisurely surveyed us for a few moments, when 
they suddenly disappeared behind the hillock. The captain 
thought that they might move round, and attack us in the 
rear; and two of our company, of whom I was one, were or¬ 
dered to fall back, and keep a good look-out. For a few 
minutes we remained in anxious suspense, w’hen the enemy 
no more appearing, our fears gradually subsided, and we 
went on our way ; every one of us, I believe, a relieved and 
happier man. One or two even attempted to get up a song 
in triumph or defiance, but it soon quavered, trembled, and 
died away; we were not yet ready for that . In the mean 
while our captain quietly returned his gun to its sling, and 
resumed his place in the company—^the only one who seem¬ 
ed not to have been considerably agitated. 

At midnight we had accomplished half the journey, and 
concluded, after some discussion, to stop and rest. At the 
spot stood a khan, which had been built by Hafiz Pasha, 
whose plan it was to make the desert an inhabited place. It 
had been neglected by his successor, and was now partly in 
ruins. We did not choose to enter it, but, disposing our¬ 
selves upon the grass, unloaded our horses, and, tying 
their feet, let them loose to graze. We then set a guard, 
and each one lying down by his baggage, we soon fell 
asleep. After half an hour I awoke, and on looking round 
for the guard, found that they were all wrapped in deep 
slumber. What a prey for the Kurds ! I thought of it for 
a moment, and then fallingback went to sleep again. Hap¬ 
pily no one molested us. We woke at day-break, loaded our 
horses, and proceeded to the city. 

I had heard of the famine at Diarbekir from the worthy 
Governor of Gumush Khaneh, but I did not expect to behold 
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such scenes as met my eyes as soon as I had entered the 
city. We had just passed the Constantinople gate, and were 
slowly making our way through the crowded streets, when 
my horse suddenly started at something lying before him in 
the road. On looking down I saw a human being stretched 
upon his back with his face upturned to the hot sun. His 
eye met mine, and such a look of misery and despair my eye 
never encountered. Before I could stop, or make any in¬ 
quiry, we were hurried by, and the crowd closed in behind 
us. I put a question to the guide, but he answered only by 
that peculiar “ don’t know and don’t care” shrug of the 
shoulders which the traveller is often obliged to take for an 
answer in Turkey. Before we reached our lodgings, we 
passed four or five others in the same situation. Some had 
covered their faces, but we could see by the quivering of 
their limbs, and the short, quick breathing which agitated the 
thin garments upon their breasts, that they were in the ago¬ 
nies of death. Of the others I cannot now recal, the ex¬ 
pression, for the sight was becoming familiar, with every re¬ 
currence ; but the look of that first created a new image in 
my mind, which can never be effaced. It was a first, fresh 
impression. The picture is as vivid as if I saw it but yes¬ 
terday. I see it now—those glassy eyes, that ghastly death- 
struck look, that expression of mingled suffering, despair, and 
supplication. May I never look upon the like again! 

As soon as we had settled ourselves in our lodgings, I 
went out to survey the scene more extensively. I needed 
not to go far, the dying and dead were all around—some 
lying in the middle of the streets liable to be trod upon by 
every passing horse, some at the gates of the rich, some in the 
outlets of the city, but most of all in the principal thorough¬ 
fares and bazars. All around, men were buying and selling; 
here a cook-shop sending forth its savory odors, and there 
a bake-house with its store of fresh bread displayed abroad; 
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here a butcher’s stall, and there a seller of vegetables, fruits, 
water, sherbets, even the luxuries of life; and these poor 
emaciated wretches lying in the midst of all, pining, sink¬ 
ing, dying of utter starvation! Who would believe it? 
At one corner might be seen one, a squalid child, stretching 
out its shrivelled fingers to seize a bone thrown out for the 
dogs; there another actually consuming some offal which it 
had found in the streets. There, under the eaves of a house, 
lies a man of powerful frame, but reduced to the dimensions 
of a skeleton, who has resigned himself to his fate and has 
covered up his face to die. See how his breast heaves and 
his limbs tremble in his last agony. Here is a mother with 
one infant at the breast, and another a year or two older at 
her knee. What puny, emaciated things! They hardly 
seem like human beings. And she who gave them birth, 
how piteous and wo-begone she looks, and what a suppli¬ 
cating eye she raises as I pass! Who can resist such an 
appeal ? And yet the busy throng move on, heedless of the 
misery in their very paths. They seem not even to notice 
the forlorn sufferers, much less to pity them. They would 
be more merciful to brutes; what can have steeled their 
hearts against men of flesh and blood like themselves? Here 
passes a Christian priest. Surely the minister of Him who 
taught us to love even our enemies, to do good to all men, to 
do to others as we would that others should do to us, will 
look with compassion upon these dying wretches. But no; 
he appears not to see them or hear their cry. A body ap¬ 
parently lifeless lies before him in his very path. He must 
step aside to avoid it. He does so, and passes on. Near 
by lies a woman. She has rested her head upon a stone, 
but in her agony her head has moved back and hangs over 
the stone, which is beneath her neck. In this position she 
is uttering the most heart-piercing cry for mercy. The 
priest, as he passes, turns his head, for a moment, in that 
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direction. Who could avoid hearing such unearthly cries? 
He will stop and speak to her. No; he has gone by without 
deigning a second glance. 

“What is the reason of all this V’ I said to a very respecta¬ 
ble Mohammedan with whom I was walking. He had heard 
of our arrival from Constantinople, and having called upon 
us to hear the news, went out with me to the bath. 

“They*are Kurds,” he replied. 

“ But they are Mussulmans also, men of your own faith ; 
why do you not take care of them ?” 

“ Let the dogs die!” was the horridly inhuman answe'r. 
“We have had trouble enough with them. We should like 
to see them all, the whole race of them, dying in the same 
way.” 

The reader must understand that the Kurds of the 
province of Diarbekir have always been discontented and 
dangerous subjects, and that this feeling has increased 
since the late Sultan attempted to subdue them and intro¬ 
duce among them his new military system. They were 
taken by force from their villages and enlisted in the army. 
I remember having seen, during my first visit to the city, 
about two hundred of their young men driven in like cattle, 
their aged parents following, weeping and wringing their 
hands. The Kurds have a vague, undefined horror of 
the Nizami jedid, or “neworder,” and doubtless it has been 
a great misfortune to them. They have seen their villages 
invaded by recruiting officers, and their children wrested 
from them and forced into the army. The novelty of the 
thing has made the calamity seem more grievous. It was 
no wonder, therefore, that on the defeat of the Turkish army 
at Nezib in 1839, they arose to wreak their vengeance 
upon their oppressors, little reflecting that the anarchy 
which then existed must soon pass away, and that by such 
acts they were only laying up a long account against them- 
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selves, which they must settle when order returned. The 
Mussulmans of the city have contracted a strong aversion 
to the Kurds, or rather have strengthened that which has 
long existed. During the last two years the rains failed, 
and the crops were consequently cut off. The Kurds, driven 
from their homes by hunger, were compelled to fly to the 
town, and here no one was found who would have pity 
upon them. They died by hundreds in the streets, twenty 
or thirty dying daily. When the spring returned, many 
contrived to live on herbs and berries which they found in 
the fields, but still, at the time of my visit, from five to ten 
expired daily in the streets. The famine had been so severe, 
that they ate the most offensive things, such as dead cats 
and dogs, and even human flesh. How beings, in the shape 
of humanity, could stand by and see such events passing 
before their very eyes, without raising a finger to relieve 
them, I am at a loss to imagine. I had it from very re¬ 
spectable authority, that between four and five thousand 
had thus perished in the streets of Diarbekir—all of them 
Kurds. Some of the depopulated villages contained Ar¬ 
menians, but these had been cared for by their own people. 
Thus, at the house where I tarried, whenever the voice of a 
beggar was heard at the gate, if it was in Armenian, or 
asked alms “ in the name of Christ ” a servant was imme¬ 
diately sent out with money or provisions. If it was in 
Kurdish, no one took any notice of it. I was astonished at 
the hard-heartedness of the Christians. On the evening fol¬ 
lowing that of my arrival, I was invited to dine at the house 
of a wealthy Christian merchant, where I met with several 
ecclesiastics of different ranks. The dinner was served in 
the open air, at ten o’clock, P. M., at the special request (as 
to the time) of my Armenian friend and myself, the fashion¬ 
able hour being six o’clock, Turkish time, which w'ould 
be, according to our computation, at this season, about one 
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hour after midnight. 1 As we were to start early on the 
morrow, we begged our host to show us Constantinople 
civility, and give us our dinner at sunset; but this was so 
exceedingly vulgar that he could not be brought to consent 
to it. With great difficulty we obtained a compromise, and 
the dinner was served at ten. The rich of Diarbekir are 
well-known for the luxuriousness and richness of their ta¬ 
bles, for the excellence of their liquors, and, I am sorry 
to add, their very free use of them. On the present 
occasion we assembled soon after sunset, from which time 
till ten o’clock there was an incessant round of pipes, na- 
ghilehs, 2 coffee, and wine. The table was spread with a 
dozen different kinds of dried fruit, intended as a provo¬ 
cative to the appetite. Interspersed among them were 
goblets and vases filled with the rosy liquid. These, how¬ 
ever, were only for show. By the side of the table stood 
buckets filled with iced water, and in them stood the vessels 
from which, ever and anon, the servants filled the glasses of 
the guests. Now and then one would perambulate with a 
smaller vessel and a waiter of cups, each holding hardly 
more than a large thimble-full of rakkee, 3 which he 
would administer to those who preferred such potent li¬ 
quor. Think of such a ceremony continuing for six or 
even three hours. But the Diarbekirlees are said to be ac¬ 
customed to it, of which we had very good evidence on 
the present occasion, for the quantity of wine and rakkee 
which was sipped without producing any visible effect, ex¬ 
cept perhaps to render the conversation a grain livelier, was 
astonishing, almost incredible. For nearly three hours it 
seemed to be the only employment of two or three servants 

1 The Turks, like all the Orientals, begin their day at sunset; that is 
to say, sunset is with them twelve o’clock. The hour varies, of course, 
with the changes of the sun. 

2 Turkish water-pipe. 

3 Turkish brandy, distilled from the juice of the grape. 
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to fill the wine-cups of seven or eight guests. How a party 
of men continuing in this way till one o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, could find after all capacity for dinner, or physical power 
to eat it, I was at a loss to conceive. Upon the whole, I did 
not like this specimen of Diarbekir society, far exceeding, 
as it did, some rather trying specimens which I had witness¬ 
ed during my former visit. Least of all was I satisfied with 
the evident want of discernment in supposing that any other 
than a man of Diarbekir could stand such a preface to his 
dinner. My good friends (for in every other respect they 
seemed to be very respectable and worthy persons) were 
disposed to treat me as if I had undergone the same training 
with themselves, and possessed the same capability. In a 
word, they seemed bent upon my pursuing a course by which 
I should inevitably have lost my dinner, and been unfit for 
travelling on the morrow. It is the height of incivility to be 
backward^on such occasions, for, like all Orientals, the people 
of Diarbekir judge of the pleasure which a guest takes in 
their entertainment by the quantity which he eats and drinks, 
and it is always easier to comply than to resist their tor¬ 
menting importunities. But after carefully considering the 
matter, and balancing between the impropriety and the in¬ 
convenience of excess on the one hand, and the danger of 
offending my host on the other, I decided in favor of the 
latter, and by the aid of a young Greek friend present, who 
declared that it was not the custom of Franks to drink so 
immoderately, I was enabled to keep my resolution. 

The dinner, when it came, was in the best style of 
Oriental profusion and display. I will not describe it, for I 
have wandered already far enough from my object in allud¬ 
ing to it at all—which was, to say that I introduced the 
subject of the poor starving wretches in the streets, in the 
hope that the clergy at least would second my appeal. But 
the result was that I found no sympathy from any quarter. 
Neither clergy nor laity could be convinced that it was their 
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duty to attend to any other than their own poor, and as for 
the Kurds, I evidently lowered myself in the estimation of 
the company by pleading for them. 

And yet these Christian men had sorrows of their own, 
to which they were tremblingly alive. Many was the 
doleful tale which they poured into my ears of their 
recent persecution. While they were following the ex¬ 
ample of the Mohammedans in refusing even a cup of 
cold water to perishing men, the Mussulmans, impelled by 
some sudden burst of fanaticism, rose upon them and 
threatened to destroy every Christian in the city. They 
were seized and beaten in the streets. Some had their 
bones broken. Others escaped and hid themselves in secret 
places. Shops were broken open and plundered. Even 
Churches were wantonly entered and desecrated by the 
ruthless mob, and several Christians were murdered under 
their own roofs in cold blood. Men of note were hunted 
down like wild beasts, and some of them died of very fear. 
For several days there was a period of awful suspense. Not 
a Christian was to be seen in the streets. Every one lay 
hid in his lurking-place, fearing lest every moment might 
be his last. Unfortunately there were but a very few sol¬ 
diers in the city, and these, in their semi-Frank dresses, 
were as much the objects of indignation as the Christians 
themselves. “ You are the men,” it was said to them, 
“ who are sent hither to make us all Giaours.” The Pasha, 
after a few fruitless attempts, declared himself unable to 
suppress the mob. At length he hit upon an expedient 
which succeeded admirably. He caused a report to be cir¬ 
culated in the city that Mohammed Pasha of Mossoul had 
been sent for, and was marching upon the city with a large 
force. The trick was successful. The infuriated Mussul¬ 
mans shrunk back at the name of the terrible Pasha of 
Mossoul, and the Christians, half-dead with fear, began to 
creep forth from their hiding-places. I could discover no 
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other cause for this infamous outrage than sheer Moham¬ 
medan bigotry, in which the Mussulmans of Diarbekir are 
said to abound. While it continued, nearly twenty Chris¬ 
tians fell a sacrifice to their fury. Among them was a very 
respectable Syrian merchant, who entertained me during 
my first visit for three days. When the affair came to be 
investigated, it was found that the principal leaders were 
among the most respectable Mussulmans of the city. One 
of them was no less a personage than the Kadi himself. 

The Government at Constantinople acted on the occa¬ 
sion in a manner very creditable to itself. Peremptory orders 
were sent to Diarbekir that the Christians should be pro¬ 
tected, and the offenders subjected to the punishment which 
their crimes deserved. Accordingly the authors of the out¬ 
rage, about twenty in number, were seized and sent off on 
foot, under a strong escort, to the Pasha of Kharpout, to 
whom the province of Diarbekir is subject, but whether 
they ever received the reward which their flagitious conduct 
merited, I am unable to say. It is not an uncommon thing 
for such culprits in Turkey to escape unpunished, espe¬ 
cially if they are Mussulmans, and the offence is committed 
against Christians. There is little of equal justice in the 
land, least of all in the provinces, and the Christians are 
generally the greatest sufferers. Their testimony is not 
taken against Mussulmans, while they are themselves sub¬ 
ject to be harassed without cause, and are commonly the 
first objects of oppression. I know that there are excep¬ 
tions to this statement, but I speak of the general order of 
things. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Respect for Franks.—Interposition in behalf of Eastern Christians.— 
Greek Hospitality.—Visits from Ecclesiastics.—Relations of the Na¬ 
tive Papal Christians with Rome.— Meeting with an old Friend.—False 
Reports and true Reports.—Our Company.—Kurdish Village.—Es¬ 
cort.—Kurdish Bey.—Polite Robbery.—A useful Lesson.—Loose 
Friends.—Delays.—Present State of Mardin.—Decay.—Reaction of 
Reform. 

There was one fact connected with the melancholy out¬ 
rage upon the Christians of Diarbekir, related in the last 
chapter, which, if correctly reported to me, as I believe it 
to have been, is worthy of mention, as showing the respect 
and even fear with which Europeans were at that time 
regarded in some of the worst parts of Turkey. While the 
commotion was at its height and the native Christians were 
secreting themselves from the rage of their enemies, and 
Turkish soldiers were flying from the indignation which 
their half-Frank garbs brought upon them, several European, 
the people said English, travellers were in the city, and went 
freely about in their European dresses and hats, no one 
venturing to molest them. One or two years before, the 
same experiment under the same circumstances might have 
been hazardous. But the events of the last year in Syria, 
commencing with the bombarding of Beyrout, and ending 
with the reduction of Acre and the retreat of a Pasha whose 
very name had always been supposed sufficient to strike 
terror into the hearts of his enemies, have created a deep 
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and even extravagant impression of the skill and' power of 
Europeans. It was a feeling of joy and hope to the Chris¬ 
tians, of awe and respect to the Mussulmans. The former 
often ask why this power has never been exerted in their 
behalf. Perhaps it may yet be. The train of events seems 
fast verging towards it. But such an interposition ought 
not to be desired, excepting conditionally. The Christians 
themselves are not yet prepared for it. They are not yet 
ready to appreciate and improve the new state into which it 
would introduce them,—a state of greater freedom, of new 
responsibilities and privileges, which they only can use 
aright whose character is elevated to an equality with and a 
fitness for them. Let me not be misunderstood. No 
Christian man can look upon the present state of the East¬ 
ern Churches and reflect upon their long bondage of centu¬ 
ries, and see them still trodden down by the feet of Infidels, 
and not sigh for their relief. But let us not ruin the end by 
premature and over-hasty means. It would be vain to say 
that our Eastern brethren are fairly prepared to govern 
themselves ; and as to ecclesiastical freedom, desirable as it 
is in itself, it might, if vouchsafed at the present moment, 
bring in an endless train of evils, and those evils the very 
ones which would most mar, if not wholly prevent, the great 
blessings of religious liberty. Many there are who would 
abandon their Churches forthwith, if they were now let loose 
from the strong hand of power. Ruptures and schisms 
without end would arise. Sects of seceders innumerable 
would spring up. Men of extravagant zeal and little know¬ 
ledge would commence a destructive warfare upon the 
Churches in which they were baptized. Infidels would join 
with schismatics in overturning the foundations of the tem¬ 
ple, and the Churches themselves, harassed by oppositions 
and embittered by misrepresentations, would be led to defend 
errors which now exist without a positive sanction, and to 
establish by decrees corruptions which are now floating 
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without order, without system, in the ignorant habits and 
practices of the people. Let philanthropists, then, of every 
class, beware. The evil cannot be successfully removed by 
the application of political remedies until the Churches are 
elevated in themselves by the gradual revival of sound doc¬ 
trine and the restoration of primitive piety. They are the 
philanthropists whom the times demand, who are aiming at 
these ends, circumspectly, prudently, carefully. 

Let no one say that the enslaved state of the Churches 
prevents all advancement. The case is not so bad as that. 
There is present and active progress, as much perhaps 
as can awaken hope without exciting fears,—perhaps I 
might say, more, for there are some who feel that there is 
already reason to fear. 

I ought not to quit Diarbekir 1 without acknowledging 
my obligations to a very kind Greek friend, who received me 
into his house and showed me every attention in his power. 
It was a luxury which I had not known for several weeks, 
to go to bed in a civilized manner, for neither expedition nor 
the object of my journey, which required me to be as much 
as possible among the people, would allow me to avail myself 
of such appendages of comfort as a tent, bed, and other 
commodities usually esteemed necessary for an Eastern 
traveller. My friend’s hospitality left me nothing to desire, 
excepting that the profusion and richness of his “ good 
creatures’’ made more painful the contrast of misery and 
starvation in the streets. 

Most of the visitors at the house were ecclesiastics. 
Some of them were men of grave and seemly manners, with 
whom it was a pleasure to converse. One in particular, a 
native Papal Bishop, who like myself was a stranger in the 
city, quite won my love by his quiet and unostentatious 

1 For a description of the city I must refer the reader to the Narra¬ 
tive of my first journey, Vol. II. pp. 294-299. 
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manners and the simple dignity of his conversation. He 
was one of those, of whom there are not a few among the 
native Papal Christians of the East, who understand well the 
relations in which they stand to Rome, and make a broad 
distinction between a bare acknowledgment of the primacy 
of the Pope, beyond which many do not go, and an unreserved 
submission to whatever emanates from Rome. He spoke 
freely of the conduct of a certain agent of the Pope, an 
Italian or French Bishop, whom he evidently knew only as 
a Bishop of the Europeans residing in the country, though, 
to my own knowledge, he put himself forth as having juris¬ 
diction over all the native Churches subject to the Pope. 
Native Bishops acknowledging the Pope have often found 
this disposition to domineer, on the part of Latin emissaries, 
one of the greatest grievances of their situation. They little 
dreamed when they entered upon their allegiance, that they 
should ever be cramped in the exercise of their Episcopal 
office by the interference of men, sometimes their inferiors 
in ministerial rank, professing to act under the commands 
of the Pope. Contests and misunderstandings have not un- 
frequently risen, although the general policy of Rome has 
been of a character peculiarly adapted to prevent suspicion. 


We left Diarbekir on the 3d of June, and on the after¬ 
noon of the 4th reached Mardin, nearly 60 miles distant, by 
the same route which I followed in 1838. At Argana I had 
met a Tatar coming from Bagdad, who gave a most terrific 
account of the state of the country between Mardin and 
Mossoul. The Governor of Jezireh was at war with the 
Pasha of Mossoul, and the Yezidees of the Sinjar moun¬ 
tains, those old plunderers of the desert, were in rebellion. 
This was the substance of the story, garnished with so many 
particulars of robberies, murders, and hair-breadth escapes, 
as gave an air of veracity to the whole. Accordingly we 
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had left Diarbekir with the expectation of meeting with even 
greater difficulties and dangers than I had been led to anti¬ 
cipate from the monstrous stories which I heard at Sivas. 
Before we were out of sight of the city, however, we were 
met by another Tatar, who had come from the same city 
over the same route. The account which he gave was not 
exactly opposite to the other, but very near to opposite. The 
Bey of Jezireh was not at war with the Pasha of Mossoul, 
nor were the Yezidees in rebellion. Travelling in the de¬ 
sert, however, was very unsafe, and he recommended that 
I should not attempt it without a strong guard. This Tatar 
was an old acquaintance, had been with me in two journeys 
in the interior, and was, I knew, a trustworthy man. I had 
never known a Mussulman for whom I had formed so strong 
an attachment. He had always seemed to me more like an 
inquirer into the truth of Christianity, than a hard-hearted 
infidel. Often had we conversed together seriously and sin¬ 
cerely about his religion and mine, and he was almost the 
only Mussulman that I ever saw, who believed Christianity 
more pure and elevating in its moral influence than Moham- 
medism. I was almost as glad to see him as if he were a 
brother. His honest, open face did me good, and I will 
confess the meeting relieved me of some anxiety, and so 
tended to make the rest of my journey to Mossoul more 
agreeable. Our party, however, was not a small one, for 
several Mussulmans from Diarbekir had watched our de¬ 
parture, and knowing that I had an order for guards, had 
joined themselves to us. One of them was, or pretended to 
be, a Turkish officer, who carried a bottle of brandy at his 
side, with which he was wont to arouse hissleeping courage. 
Another was a quiet old Mussulman of a very different stamp. 
He looked upon the dereliction of his brother in the faith 
with a displeased eye, and kept himself aloof from his so¬ 
ciety. Indeed, he was a pest to us all, for his courage, when 
aroused, was rather of the stormy sort, and breeded quarrels. 

6 
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He fell out with one and another, until he had not a friend 
left in the company; so he was permitted to ride by himself, 
and finding no superior object to pick a quarrel with, he 
every now and then fell out with his horse. The poor beast 
followed the example of his betters, and did all in his power 
to get rid of him. At length he fairly succeeded, and 
stretched the superior brute, his master, upon the grass. 
There was not one who was disposed to aid in catching the 
quadruped and forcing him into such uncongenial society 
again. Who would wish to make even a beast companion 
to a drunkard? 

We stopped the first night at Khanik, where we bought 
a lamb and roasted it whole, but the villagers stole it during 
the night and sent U3 off without a breakfast. A ride of 
two and a half hours brought us to the village of Avgour, 
or as it is sometimes called, Ali Bey Keui. All the people 
are Kurds, and, until of late jears, they were all robbers by 
profession. It is said that their nature has not changed, 
and that they have only suspended business from prudential 
motives, since they lost their chief by a sudden and violent 
death. The physician who was with me was at that time 
in attendance on the Pasha who ordered the execution, and 
I learned from his account that the act was not precisely 
as I have formerly reported it. 1 It was even more sudden 
and summary. The Pasha arrived with a strong body of 
soldiers, and almost immediately ordered the chief to be 
seized and shot, which was done before he had time to 
escape, or even to suspect any design against himself. 
The people at once fled to the mountains, and returned, 
after the Pasha had departed, more peaceful and loyal men. 
The chief had left a young wife of fifteen or sixteen, who 
had now become the wife of a very young man, and he, in 
right of his marriage, chief of the village. We rode up to 
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his house, the same where I had formerly spent a night, 
and found him sitting in the shade before the door. lie 
was thin, and slightly made, and beardless as a boy, but 
erect in form, and dignified in his manners. lie said little, 
but was very observant, and his quiet, serious, searching 
look was not at all calculated to put one at his ease with 
him. He seemed as if he wished to find out who and what 
you were, yet doubted and suspected every thing that you 
said. We endeavored to engage him in pleasant conversa¬ 
tion, but he looked and answered with the same serious and 
retiring manner, as if he suspected some design in it. At 
length we opened our business, and told him we wished 
for guards to Mardin. He consulted for a moment with 
half a dozen old men who had come in and seated them¬ 
selves at his side, and then answered that no guard was 
needed. The physician replied very plainly that we would 
not leave without one, and that the chief himself must be 
of the party. At this he started back and hesitated, but 
the physician followed him up and promptly rejected every 
other arrangement, throwing out sundry hints of serious 
consequences to himself if he refused, and alluding to the 
bouyouroultou of the Pasha of Diarbekir, which we had 
been careful to obtain. The young man, finding that he 
could not escape, ordered his horse to be brought, and re¬ 
tiring into the house, soon appeared again, armed with pis¬ 
tols, sword, and spear. He then ordered two of the old men 
to accompany him, and we all mounted and proceeded on 
our way. I was not a little astonished at the boldness and 
success of the physician’s expedient, but it soon appeared 
that it w r as planned and suggested to him by the quiet old 
Mussulman in our company, who, while the little con¬ 
troversy was going on, sat still and said not a word. He 
well knew that the presence of the young chief would be a 
greater security than twenty horsemen, but as he himself 
lived in Diarbekir, and was often going to and fro, he did 
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not wish to have his own agency in the matter known to 
the chief, who might some day find an opportunity of re¬ 
paying him for the trouble which he had given him. 

Under this powerful escort we continued our journey 
free from alarm or fears, though we met with several parties 
of Kurds, whom, from their appearance, we would not have 
wished to meet alone. They all knew Ali Bey, the young 
chief, and seemed to have a great reverence for him. He 
always had something to say to them in Kurdish, with which 
they appeared satisfied, and went on their way. Ali Bey 
maintained the same imperturbable manner throughout the 
journey, eyeing one and another of us constantly, but say¬ 
ing nothing. Once, however, I detected him in close con¬ 
versation with my servant, with his eye fixed on me. Short¬ 
ly after, Basil rode up and reported that the Bey had been 
inquiring into the contents of our baggage, and had asked 
particularly whether I had any more such handkerchiefs as 
1 wore about my head, and whether 1 had a watch. The 
poor boy was quite alarmed by the import of the questions, 
but I took them to be, as they doubtless were, only indica¬ 
tions of that almost childish cupidity for pretty things which 
is universal among the Kurds. The youthful Bey was only 
thinking of begging a present. 

When we reached the height two hours from Mardin, 
we came to a halt by the cold spring which gushes from the 
rock, and which every traveller who has quenched his thirst at 
it on a hot summer’s day, will long remember. Here we were 
to take leave of our guards, the rest of the way to the city 
being by them reported perfectly safe. As we sat together 
by the spring, our Kurdish friends began, in a civil way, to 
ask for one little article and another, and before we parted 
from them, every tobacco-bag in the company had been 
emptied, my handkerchief had gone, and many other articles 
had chauged owners. They took them without any thanks, 
while their eyes began to glisten with desire, excited rather 
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than allayed by what they received. There was no reason 
to fear them, because we were stronger than they; but their 
cupidity growing every moment more exacting and less res¬ 
pectful, we thought it best to leave them without ceremony, 
and bidding them a hasty adieu, rode away. The old Mus¬ 
sulman had quietly taken himself off as soon as he heard 
their requests for property, and was now considerably in 
advance. As soon as we came up with him, he gave us a 
gentle lecture for our imprudence, and said we should not 
have parted with a single article, (we had given them a 
handsome present in money for their services,) it was only a 
genteel way of robbing us, and to yield to it was only tempt¬ 
ing them to proceed to less civil measures. I laid up the 
lesson, in my heart, for I knew that the old man spoke the 
truth. A Kurd is not the only Eastern in whom a gift ex¬ 
cites cupidity instead of gratitude. I am sorry to say, it is 
a common infirmity of Eastern character, and great as is the 
allowance to be made for it, at least in the case of Chris¬ 
tians, indignant even as we may be at the infidel tyranny 
which has crushed manliness of sentiment and disinterested 
feeling, we cannot, as practical men, forget the fact, or neg¬ 
lect to estimate it in our plans and efforts. 

All our companions from Diarbekir had come with us 
for the sake of protection, knowing that we had it in our 
power to obtain guards ; but when we parted from the 
Kurds, there was nothing more to be gained from us, and 
every man made the best of his way to the city, leaving us 
to follow as rapidly as the physician’s heavy baggage would 
allow. There was still a good deal of alarm among us with 
regard to the six miles of desolate country which lay be¬ 
tween us and Mardin, and we thought our good friends who 
had had the benefit of our assistance thus far, might have 
given us theirs now that we had only each other to depend 
upon. But they unfortunately reasoned in another manner, 
somewhat thus: “ There being no more guards, the best ex- 
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pedient (that is, for ourselves) is to hurry on as rapidly as 
possible to the city.” They all abandoned us, therefore, even 
to the quiet old Mussulman. How perfectly Eastern again ! 
We fared, however, none the worse for being left alone. 
As soon as our old friends saw us safely arrived in the city, 
those of them who intended to prosecute their journey to 
Mossoul began to court our society again, and inquire when 
we intended to leave. 

I need not detail all the reasons which led me to depart 
somewhat from my original intention, and proceed immediate¬ 
ly to Mossoul. The reader has little interest in knowing 
them. One was—and it was enough—that the season was 
already far advanced, and every day was increasing the dan¬ 
ger of crossing the desert. If I was to visit Mossoul, the 
sooner the better. The people at the post-house, however, 
did not seem to have the same sense of the value of time. 
We were detained three wffiole days for horses, and 
kept on the alert by messages sent every few hours to the 
house to inform us that they were ready, and w r ould speedily 
be at the gate. This would continue from day-break 
till about 9 A. M., when it was too late to start ; and again 
from 4 P. M. till sunset, after which we couIcl not pass the 
city-gates. When we complained, there was always some 
plausible reason ready, and when w r e did not complain, 
the next morning or evening would pass without any mes¬ 
sage. " 

Mardin had been transferred from the pashalik of Khar- 
pout to that of Mossoul, since my last visit; the Governor 
that formerly ruled it, a son-in-law of Hafiz Pasha, had died 
on the field of Nezib, or, as others told me, of grief and mor¬ 
tification at the defeat ; one other Governor had been put to 
death by the mob; a third had been deposed; and a fourth 
had just entered upon his office. By famine and bad gov¬ 
ernment the town had decayed ; houses then standing were 
now in ruin ; the population had diminished ; filth, and all 
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other signs of neglect and decay, had increased. I had be¬ 
fore thought well of the place ; it now struck me most un¬ 
favorably. Then all was contentment and peace ; now all 
was complaint and fear. Many of the Christians liad fled 
from oppression or starvation. The new Governor had just 
had a personal combat with his predecessor, in which, in¬ 
stead of appealing to arms, they settled their differences with 
their pipe-sticks. In a word, three years before, under the 
reforming rule of Hafiz Pasha, Mardin was following fast in 
the rapid progress towards European civilization which Sul¬ 
tan Mahmoud created, in appearance at least, all over the 
Empire. But that active and innovating spirit has departed, 
and Mardin, like many other cities, has felt the reaction. 
At the time of my former visit perfect security reigned ; 
now stories of midnight robberies and murders were current 
among the people ; and it was not thought altogether safe 
for foreigners to sojourn there long 
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CHAPTER X. 


Preparation for the Desert.—A sad Tale.—Arab Village.—Scene a: 
Evening.—Our Company.—The Desert at Night.—Nisibin,site of an¬ 
cient Nisibis.—Its present State.—GaarJ.— Route over the Desert.— 
The Orphan.—Moral Effects of the Famine.—Indifference of the Gov¬ 
ernors.—Journey by Night.—Depredations on the Villagers.—Search 
for Water.—Salt Lake.—The Heat. 

We prepared ourselves fer the desert with about thirty 
pounds of bread, a goat-skin of water, and large felts to 
shield us from the sun when we halted by day. Weary of 
waiting for post-horses, we engaged the jaded animals of a 
muleteer who had just arrived from Mossoul. We were to 
depart before daylight, and of course did not depart till after 
sunrise. If we had told our muleteer we should leave at 
midnight, we might have started at the time actually 
appointed. It is always necessary, in Eastern travelling, to 
predate in this way. 

The horses with which we travelled had brought from 
Mossoul a Turkish Bey and his harem. They were from 
Bagdad, on their way to Constantinople. At present I had 
hardly the curiosity to inquire who they were, but a few weeks 
gave me an interest in them which has never ceased. On 
my return from Mossoul, while sitting one day in my room 
in the Monastery of Z ifran, near Mtrdin, a woman entered, 
dressed in the style of a Turkish female of Constantinople. 
Her appearance at once attracted my attention, for I had 
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never seen the yashmak 1 south of the Euxine. After a very 
respectful obeisance, she spoke in the pure and sweet Turk¬ 
ish of the Capital. She said that she was a Syrian by birth, 

of the village of-, near Jezireh, that she had been 

taken captive six or seven years before, by Ilahvandouz Bey, 
in his sack and pillage of the country north of the Tigris. 
By him she had been sold at Mossoul or Bagdad, and had 
finally come into the hands of Ali Pasha, in whose palace 
she had served as a maiden of the harem several years, and 
was finally released when the Pasha heard that a firman had 
been issued for the recovery of all the Christians taken 
captive by the Kurdish Bey. Among them, besides herself, 
was a young sister of ten years, who had been sold to a Bey 
of Bagdad, and had now become an inmate of his harem. 
The Bey was the same whose horses I had taken from Mar- 
din. As 1 was now going to the capital, the good woman 
begged that I would interpose for the release of her sister, 
saying, with many tears, that she was her only surviving 
relation, and that if she could not come back to her, she 
would herself go to Constantinople for the sake of being near 
her. I did not forget the commission, but my efforts were 
unsuccessful. The girl had been induced to profess Mo¬ 
hammedanism, and had become the wife of the Bey and a 
mother. After this change no firman could be obtained for 
her release, nor was there any hope that she would accept 
it if it could have been effected. What has become of the 
elder sister, I know not. I sent her intelligence of my want 
of success. Whether she is still mourning the loss of her 
nearest and dearest relative, or has sought her out among 
the thousands of the great city, I have never heard; but the 
incident of her sudden appearance before me at the monas¬ 
tery, and her message of sadness, have remained in my 

1 Turkish veil, worn by the Turkish and Armenian women of Con¬ 
stantinople. 
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memory among a long array of similar tales of distress which 
I have heard at different times in Turkey, and which ofte.i 
come back to remind me how many hearts in this broad 
world pine in secret, and how many sorrows remain untold 
in the history of our race. 

At 8 A. M. the heat was so great that we were obliged 
to stop at Ivherin, a Mussulman village three hours from 
Mardin. Along the road the peasants were reaping their 
barley, and in one place we passed a field of melons just 
transplanted, which covered about ten acres. At Kherin, 
which, when I passed three years before, was entirely 
deserted, I now found a thriving village of fifty families, all 
of which, with the exception of a solitary Chaldean, were 
Arabs. The women, as is common in the villages, were 
uncovered, and most of them were ornamented with a line 
of blue spots from one corner of the mouth to the other, 
passing over the chin. 

As the day declined, the little village, which had been 
quiet under the noontide heat, presented a lively and bust¬ 
ling scene. The herds were driven in from abroad. The 
women, with their faces bare, and displaying the tin and 
bead bracelets on their wrists, were running to and fro, some 
engaged in culinary preparations for the evening meal, some 
bringing water from the village well, and some tending the 
babies. The old men were assembling on the roofs, where 
each family was spreading its beds for the night, for even at 
this early season (the 8th of June) it was more comforta¬ 
ble there than within doors. The houses were all of sun¬ 
baked earth, the roof consisting of timber covered with oak- 
boughs, straw, and earth, in successive layers. Out of doors 
was the oven, lined with burnt clay and heated with straw 
and sheep’s dung; the baking being effected by plastering 
the thin cakes of dough upon the rounded roof and sides 
within. 

We did not stop to partake of the good cheer which the 
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din of preparation promised, but packed up the remnants of 
a lamb which we had roasted, and started about an hour 
before sunset. Our company was now a large one. A few 
had come with us from the city, and others, who had been 
watching our departure for several days, followed us as 
soon as we passed the gates. Among the company was a 
Mussulman family, who marched a very little in our rear, 
closely attended by the master in person ; and when we 
stopped, always encamped a few rods away from us. 

Still and quiet we pursued our way over the desert, 
saw the sun go down into the plain just as it sinks into the 
calm ocean, and the daylight go silently out. Hour after 
hour stole by, and still we went on, on, on, with a measured, 
sober tread, over the boundless level. Several times 
we lost our way, and great was our astonishment when we 
came to a village that we thought was far behind us. 
Many leagues distant towards the Tigris, the plain was all 
on fire, the flames of which now rose and writhed and soar¬ 
ed, and now gave place to a dark cloud of smoke, rising and 
rolling away in endless convolutions. 

As the day broke, we found ourselves near Nisibin, 
where we halted till night came round again. This little 
village, the site of the famous city where James of hallowed 
memory lived, and the school of Christian sages attracted 
students from the distant East, is now a den of thieves. 
Kurds, Arabs, Ciiristians, Jews, the offscouring of the cities 
and refugees from justice, have all taken shelter in Nisibin. 
Its great attraction is that it is free from taxes, (an exemp¬ 
tion established by Hafiz Pasha, for the sake of enticing 
settlers,) and is too unhealthy for an honest man to live in. 
Such a spectacle of filth and ugliness as its one hundred 
and fifty houses presented, I thought I had never seen, even 
in the miserable villages of Turkey. Close by our tent lay 
a dead man, swollen and rotting in the hot sun, and there, 
to all appearance, he was to lie, like the carcass of a 
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horse, till the dogs devoured him. The villagers were pass¬ 
ing to and fro, but no one noticed him. Where he lay 
when we arrived, he lay when we left. 

We wished to have started at evening, but our guards 
were not ready till three hours after sunset. They came at 
last, fifteen stout men, armed with spear, and gun, and 
sword, and with them an unarmed guide, a black, fierce- 
looking Arab, that spoke hardly a word to the end of the 
journey. We had come thus far from Mardin alone, but 
the rest of the way was accounted dangerous. A quarrel 
had arisen between the Bey of Jezireh and certain soldiers 
of the Pasha, which compelled us to avoid the road, which lay 
in part through the country of the former, and strike for Mos- 
soul, straight through the desert, where there was no path, 
nor water, nor signs of life. This would carry us into rather 
a dangerous proximity to the Yezidees of Sinjar, whose old 
habits of plunder it could hardly be hoped, were entirely 
abolished and forgotten in four years of professed but very 
doubtful loyalty. 1 There was also a report that a famous 
Arab chief, Soufouk Bey, had been plundering in that part 
of the desert, and might at any moment appear in our path. 
I suppose it was reports of this kind which chilled the 
courage of our party, for, when we started, not a man of all 
who had accompanied us from Kherin made his appearance, 
and, like the Pilgrim, we went on our way, and saw them 
no more. 

We were destined, however, to have female society in 
our rude journey over the desert. One of our guards, who 
bore only a spear, had, in the place of other accoutrements, 
a Kurdish girl of 16, whom he carried behind him on his 
horse. He had found her in Nisibin perishing with famine, 

1 These inveterate robbers of the desert were subdued in their own 
mountains by Hafiz Pasha, during the summer of 1837. See Narrative 
of a Tour, &c., II. p. 266. 
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and was now taking her to Mossoul to make her his wife. 

I was disposed to believe him, for lie treated her with kind¬ 
ness all the way, and gave her the best morsel to eat, and 
spake gently to her when she was weary. She had no friend 
but him in the wide world. Father and mother, brothers 
and sisters were all gone ; and he, a stranger, had taken her 
to him, to protect and comfort her. Sweet everywhere in 
this sorrowing world is it to see the kindlier sympathies of 
man’s nature in exercise, but nowhere more sweet than in 
the desert, and among rude and barbarous men. The girl, 
tod, was modest and well-looking. She rode apart from the 
company with her companion, and carefully concealed her 
face from the gaze of others. I thought it was also a re¬ 
deeming trait in the rough character of our guards, that 
they did not attempt to intrude upon their comrade, but left 
him with his charge to pursue their way as they pleased. 

It was one dreadful feature of the famine that had lately 
depopulated the villages, that it dissolved the ties of nature, 
kindred and morality. Parents sold their daughters for a 
morsel of food, and girls who had lost their parents sold 
themselves for nothing to any body who would support them. 
During the whole of these distressing scenes, the Turkish 
Governors seem never to have dreamed that they had any 
interest or concern in relieving the wants of their starving 
people. I thought of appealing to the fat Pasha of Diarbe- 
kir, a monster of a man, whose circumference was equal to 
his longitude, but every one told me that it would be useless, 
so I desisted. In fact, the Turks seemed to think it a good 
opportunity to get rid of bad subjects, and it was vain to 
urge the claims of humanity against their peculiar views of 
state policy. 

After a sleepless day at Nisibin, we travelled all night over 
the desert, crossing before midnight three little streams, from 
one of which we frightened a herd of wild hogs, that scam¬ 
pered away in the dark, while into another we only escaped. 
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by the superior instinct of our horses, from plunging our¬ 
selves. Before 1 A. M. we judged by the baying of dogs 
that we were passing near some village, and soon after, we 
came upon a field of barley, ready for the sickle. Here our 
guide ordered a halt, and every man excepting myself dis¬ 
mounted, and coolly taking off his horse’s bridle, let him 
loose into the barley. I pleaded, remonstrated, and, as one 
must sometimes do with Easterns, stormed, in vain. The 
guards coolly replied that the horses would not eat enough 
to make the difference perceptible. I remained some time 
upon my horse, heartily wishing that the dogs would come 
after us. But their barking sounded no nearer, and at last 
ceased, when the guards quietly laid themselves down and 
went to sleep. Seeing resistance useless, I dismounted also, 
and gave my horse to the muleteer, who quickly set him to 
work with the others. According to our contract, he was to 
provide fodder, and he would not allow me to dictate to him 
the mode of doing it. I laid down upon the ground, but 
was so vexed that I could not sleep; so I consoled myself as 
well as I could, with eating bread and cheese. After an 
hour I walked over the ground. There was hardly a stalk 
of barley left standing. Thirty hungry horses had been em¬ 
ployed upon it for an hour. What had not been consumed, 
was trodden down. I thought of the dismay of the poor 
villagers when they should come to look after their harvest; 
and yet a kind Providence, that watches over all, had per¬ 
mitted us to come and destroy the hard-earned produce of 
their toil. I called up the guards, and pointed to the very 
“perceptible difference” that we had made :n the appear¬ 
ance of the field. The only conclusion which they drew from 
it was that their horses had had enough. 1 had thought 
that they would be frightened when they saw what they had 
done, but they appeared so cool about it that I began to 
suspect that the villagers who owned the field were Chris¬ 
tians. There are some Syrians in this part of the desert. 
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We were following no path, and were therefore obliged 
to trust solely to the sagacity of the guide. I know not 
how he calculated, but I kept my eye ever and anon upon 
the stars, fixing the cardinal points by the polar constella¬ 
tion. Judging from that faithful monitor, whose presence, 
with that of all his sister constellations, has often in the long 
weary nights been to me society, our course was by no 
means straight forward. Without any imaginable cause, 
our guide led us hither and thither, to the right and the 
left, the north and the south. Perhaps he was asleep. I 
told him we were wrong, but he was the guide and could 
do as he pleased. When morning broke, he looked round 
after the tels , or mounds, 1 and professed to guide us by 
them. His business was to lead us to water, but he 
went to sleep, and his horse went on, and continued for 
some time to perform the duties of his master before 
we discovered under what guidance we were. He, the 
master, was evidently bewildered, and kept us wandering 
to and fro with the hope of finding water somewhere. 
At length he brought us to a lake, whose waters were saline 
and undrinkable. The water had receded, and left a strong 
mineral deposit on the shore. All around were tracks of 
wild hogs, and a few birds were there. All the rest was 
barren, cheerless desert, covered with dry, yellow, prickly 
shrubs, scorched and baked by the sun. We stopped here 
two hours, for no other purpose that I could discover, but 
to look at the lake and wish that we could drink of it. 
When we approached it, the guide declared it was the very 
water he was looking for, which agreeable announcement 
had induced the muleteer to throw off his loads, and when 
this was done, it was hard to persuade him that we were 

1 The desert is dotted in different places with these singular mounds, 
which appear to be artificial. 
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not encamped for some hours. But the terrible heat, which 
seemed to come down with tenfold intensity upon the light 
soil and white deposit about the lake, and the impatience 
of the horses for the water which they could not drink, 
sickened us all of the thought of staying there till evening. 
Indeed, it was only a little less evil to move than to stay, 
for the sun poured such merciless rays upon us that it was 
hard to bear them any where. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Encampment at Night.—Boar Chase.—Repast.—Night March.—Search 
for Water.—The Sinjar Mountains.—Conflagration.—Sudden Depart¬ 
ure.—The Gazelle.Robber’s Watch Height—Camel caught.—Road 
lost.—Peasants—Their Timidity.—Its Cause.—Abou Maria.—Ret¬ 
rospect.—Last Day.—Reception in a Skeikh’s Tent.—Reach the Ti¬ 
gris.—A Nap.—The City. 

We left our encampment by the lake, and after various 
meanderings and turnings, came at length, perfectly exhaust¬ 
ed. to a little pool of water which the rushes had kept from 
drying up. It was all that remained of the spring rains, and a 
few more days would have sufficed for its disappearance. We 
sat by it for a time after quenching our thirst, and felt it to 
be a real luxury to repose in the green fresh grass on the 
edge of it. We were loth to leave it, hut our way was long, 
and we were compelled to travel yet farther in order rightly 
to divide our stages. So we started again, and in about an 
hour came to the water which the guide had been in quest 
of, and which was a little stream running down from 
Haznaour on the road from Nisibin to Mossoul. It ran in a 
deep gully which it had worn in the soil, and, though narrow 
and insignificant in appearance, was not easily approached 
with our heavy baggage horses nor easily forded. We suc¬ 
ceeded, however, in crossing it, and in two and a quarter 
hours more, came to a green spot where there seemed to he 
both grass and water. The one necessity was as great as the 
other, for the muleteer, reckoning upon finding grass, had 
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laid in only a small stock of barley, while the guards had 
none at all. We thought it best, therefore, to encamp for 
the night. The day was far spent, and most of the party 
were weary with our long march. Still another circumstance 
helped us to form the same resolution. Just before we reached 
the place, we started up a herd of swine, some twenty in 
number, with nearly as many young. In a moment, the 
whole party, excepting onlyThe Kurdish girl, her lover and 
myself, started off in pursuit. It was a brisk and stirring 
scene. The Mussulmans were intent only upon adventure, 
but our party had the nobler purpose of getting a dinner. 
The hogs, however, had the advantage of the jaded horses, 
and being themselves very fleet of foot, they soon outran 
them. Our party were about abandoning the chase, when 
they saw that several of the young ones were left behind, 
and were running off in another direction. This renewed 
the sport, and at length, with much ado, they succeeded in 
killing two and taking another alive. The little things ran 
and turned with a celerity that quite surprised me, who had 
never seen any others of the race than their quiet and sober 
brethren of the sty. They proved, however, to be real pigs, 
and we promised ourselves the luxury of fresh pork in the 
desert. But here a difficulty arose. The guard, being 
Mussulmans, would not touch the unclean creatures with 
one of their fingers. We next applied to the muleteer, but 
he was of the same faith, and quietly turned away, saying, 
“ What have I to do with pigs ?” We were thus left to our 
own resources, and with the aid of our servants, completed 
the task. The question then arose, how they were to be 
cooked. We begged the guards to lend us a ramrod for a 
spit, but even this they refused. So we were compelled to 
put the meat on the fire, and let it roast as it might. The 
guards looked at us with half-averted eyes as we partook of 
the delicious morsels. One of the party confessed that he 
had drunk wine, “ but never,” he said, “have I committed 
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the abomination of eating a pig.” Some Armenians, though 
Christians, are of the same opinion , 1 but my companion, the 
physician, was not one of them, nor did his fellow-traveller 
or his servant seem inclined to the Mohammedan dogma, 
though they also were Armenians. Basil was a Greek, and 
knew of no cause for scruple upon the subject. So we all 
ate heartily, although the meat, for want of salt, seemed very 
fresh, and we had nothing to supply the place of vegetables 
but a crust of our dry bread and a bit of cheese. 

The little pig that we took alive was tied by the hind¬ 
leg, and let loose into the reeds, from which he would ever 
and anon, at short intervals, make an attack upon our en¬ 
campment, grunting and running headlong into the midst 
of us, and biting right and left. I interceded for his re¬ 
lease, that he might go in search of his mother, but the 
Mussulmans thought it best to slaughter the unclean crea¬ 
ture; whereupon the physician showed his dexterity by un¬ 
sheathing his sword, creeping up to the pig, and striking his 
head oft' at a blow. 

By this time the whole herd had appeared again in the 
distance, and we set the guard to watch their movements. 
They wandered about as if in quest of their lost ones, and 
a straggler from the herd came so near that one of the 
guard took a long shot at him without effect. The mon¬ 
strous animal turned leisurely round, and went back to his 
comrades. As soon as the darkness set in we began to 
load our horses. The place of our encampment afforded 
but little water, and we almost drained the reeds dry before 
we departed. We had a long march before us ere we could 

1 This is particularly true of the Armenians of Cappadocia, and, as 
among the Syrians, who hold the same, it is doubtless a Judaizing opin¬ 
ion received from Apostolic ages. The Syrians positively prohibit the 
use of swine’s flesh, and I have known their Patriarch to threaten with 
ecclesiastical discipline some who had violated the law. It is singular, if 
the Nestorians are of the Ten Tribes, that they have no such scruples. 
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reach water again, and some of the party were affected with 
serious apprehensions that the hogs which, as long as we 
could see them, had been gradually approaching us, would 
come upon us in the night and wreak their vengeance for 
the slaughter of their young ones, whose blood had stained 
the grass around us, while one of them lay dead at our side. 
We, therefore, started about midnight, and although nothing 
was said about hogs as the motive for departure, I have no 
doubt that some of us were considerably relieved at the 
thought of escaping an encounter with twenty enraged an¬ 
imals as large and powerful as bears, and much more fero¬ 
cious. 

It was the night of the LOth-llth of June, and within 
a few days of the summer solstice, yet the air, which had 
been so oppressive during the day, was now cool and re¬ 
freshing, and towards morning even uncomfortable. There 
must have been a change of 50° in the temperature, within 
twelve hours. At two or three o’clock P. M. it was al¬ 
most too hot for flesh and blood to endure; before midnight 
it began to be cool, and near morning, cold. The heat was 
not altogether in the direct rays of the sun, but as much 
perhaps in the powerful reflection from the light arid soil 
of the desert. To-day (June 11th) it was somewhat mod¬ 
erated by a strong wind. Moreover, we had now reached 
higher ground lying out from the Sinjar, and were close at 
the foot of those formidable mountains. Our guide had 
again mistaken his course, and during the night had been 
travelling in a direction due south. At day-dawn we rec¬ 
tified our mistake, and continued until we encamped at two 
P. M., making a march of fourteen hours, during which we 
did not alight or stop. The heat, though less than yester¬ 
day, was sufficiently intense to be very uncomfortable, and 
man and horse were ready to drop with fatigue and thirst. 
Scouts were sent out in every direction in search of water, 
but returned unsuccessful. We ascended every mound and 
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went down into every hollow in vain. All around was one 
broad, sterile plain, scorched and seared by the rays of the 
burning sun. Some of the party wished to stop for repose, 
but I would not listen to the suggestion, for fear that if our 
horses once laid down, they would never rise again. I rode 
forward with one of the guard in the direction prescribed, 
and, after some hours’ search, succeeded in finding a little 
water in a ditch overgrown with reeds. It was warm and 
muddy, and full of insects, but nevertheless it was water , 
and we hastened back to give the news to our famishing 
friends. They received it with exultation, and the poor 
beasts, as if aware of what was in store for them, readily 
obeyed their drivers, and started off at a new pace. We 
were soon at the spot, and, without waiting for precedence, 
every man and horse went down on his knees to drink. 
But little of the water which had filled the ditch was left, 
and this little was fast evaporating in the heat. There was 
barely enough to satisfy our present necessity. Had we 
come a day or two later, we should have found none. One 
heart at least was grateful for the God-send. It tvas as 
timely a blessing as if it had been brought by miracle from 
the flinty rock. 

We were now close to the foot of the mountains and 
near the barley-fields of the Yezidees. Above us could be 
descried several villages, and a building which, the guard 
informed me, was a place of pilgrimage. The heights were 
covered with the vine, the fig, and other fruit-trees, whose 
dark green foliage presented a strong contrast with the sun¬ 
burnt hue of the desert. Water abounds in the mountains, 
and we had determined, if the desert failed us, to ascend to 
the nearest village for a supply. Happily w r e were saved the 
necessity, We quenched our thirst among the reeds, and 
ordered our servants to light a fire and prepare coffee. For 
this purpose they cleared a spot of the dry herbage, and 
proceeded with all due caution lest the fire should commu- 
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nicate to the desert. But our precautions proved in vain. 
A spark in some way caught the adjoining shrubbery and 
burst into a blaze. In an instant all was commotion. Our 
tents were pulled down, and every man seizing one of the 
felts of which they were composed, or a carpet, or a horse¬ 
cloth, began to beat the fire in. We were twenty active 
men, working with all our might; when the alarm was 
given the fire was not more than a yard or two broad ; on 
one side too was a ditch it could not pass ; and yet with the 
greatest ado we succeeded in quelling it. It spread with 
the quickness of lightning, and a very few minutes would 
have sufficed to carry it into the ripe grain. “ If it reaches 
the barley,’ 5 exclaimed the guard, “ the Yezidees will come 
upon us and kill every man of us.” This was a very anima¬ 
ting consideration. Another, still more pressing, was, that 
before it reached the barley, it would consume our own 
baggage. And yet there was one man Mussulman enough 
to sit still and say, “ It is God’s work ; I will not interfere 
with it.” His fatalism would soon have been put to the 
test, for if the fire had advanced a few yards farther, he 
would have been excited to activity or burnt where he sat. 

The great smoke which rolled off from the burning 
brushwood alarmed us so much with the fear of alarming 
the Yezidees, that though we had hardly composed ourselves 
to rest, we thought it best, with the advice of the guard, to 
mount and away. Our horses were speedily laden, and we 
were soon marching again in the heat of the day. On the 
road, one of the guard found a young gazelle, which was 
sleeping on the desert. As we came to it, it turned up¬ 
wards its deep black eyes, and bleated as if expecting its 
mother. It was too young to run away, and I carried it 
before me on the saddle, having spread under it my cloak 
for a bed. Its soft look and timid voice so won upon me 
among the barbarous sights and sounds of the desert, that I 
determined, if possible, to save it and carry it back to be the 
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companion of a little boy in Constantinople. But he was 
not destined to receive the present. We stopped at sunset 
and lighted our fires in a little dell, where we found a spring 
of delicious water, which, collecting in a basin hollowed in 
the rock, and overflowing its brim, glided off* into the valley. 
Here we stopped two hours, and when we mounted again I 
asked after the gazelle. The guards had killed, cooked, and 
eaten it, and now alleged in excuse that it could not have 
lived without milk, and we had none to give it. I was 
compelled to be content, and we went on our way. 

About one hour before we reached this valley, we had 
passed a lofty mound on the left, standing out like a solitary 
sentinel guarding the approach to the heights. On the top 
was an enclosure, intended, as the guards said, to secrete 
watchmen or robbers. In former days, when the hills were 
independent of foreign sway, news of an enemy or booty 
moving over the desert, used to be given by signal from this 
mound, and was afterwards repeated from summit to sum¬ 
mit along the heights. Then came the mustering and the 
foray, the sudden attack upon the caravan, as if of men 
rising out of the desert, the skirmish, the plundering, and 
the return. We looked up to the stone wall which formed 
the enclosure. All was silent and deserted. We blessed 
ourselves that the former times had gone by. 

The valley'supplied no grass. The water from the rock 
gave life only to tall green rushes. Our horses had eaten 
nothing since yesternight, excepting a small allowance of 
barley, which in Turkey takes the place of oats, a grain 
little known. We were forced, therefore, to resume our 
march, although we had travelled eighteen hours with only 
one brief interval of rest. During the day, one of the party 
had caught a camel that had been let loose apparently from 
the Pasha’s camp, which had lately passed this way on its 
route to the Euphrates. The animal still showed marks of 
hard usage, but had sufficiently recovered his health and 
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spirits to be very refractory and turbulent. As we left the 
valley, be broke loose from his keeper and sinned for the 
desert. The guide must needs join with the others in pur¬ 
suing him, whereby we lost our way, which was of far more 
importance than the camel, and wandered about in the dark 
until we struck a road going to Tel Afar, an Arab village 
south of our route. We had intended to reach Kassi Keu- 
pru, on the main road from Mossoul to Nisibin, but having 
found a beaten track, we were loth to leave it. After three 
hours’ ride, we found to our great joy both grass and water, 
and stopped till morning. 

At early dawn we were on horse again, and keeping the 
Tel Afar road, the sight of a cultivated country, with wheat 
fields and reapers, soon greeted our eyes. I should rather ex¬ 
cept the latter, for as soon as they saw us they left their sheaves 
and fled. I was ready at the moment to pour a lamentation over 
their misery. Poor peasants : how sad and insecure their 
state ! They reap their fields with trembling, and fly at the 
sound of the passing traveller. They know no peace. The 
hand of civil power oppresses them, or the robber of the 
desert wrests from them their hard-earned pittance. But 
wait a little, and you will hear another tale. Six months 
later and this same villagers depopulated, and its inhabitants 
carried away by force, cn account of their crimes. They 
are found to be leagued with the Arab plunderers of the 
desert, and their walled village is the mart where the ill-got 
gains are bought and sold. By order of government they 
are broken up and dispersed like a gang of thieves. Their 
fear when we approached, was it indeed the terror of the op¬ 
pressed innocent, or the trembling of conscious guilt ? 
From our appearance they might take us to be Pasha’s 
men, (as in truth three-fourths of the party were,) and 
these are the very last people they would wish to meet 
with. 

We did not visit their village, but, leaving it to the 
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right, went off over the hills to Abou Maria, a small village 
only one hour distant from Kassi Keupru. Here we were 
kindly received by the Sheikh, or head-man, who killed a 
lamb in honor of our arrival, and set it before us stewed in 
onions, with a dish of rich yo-oort for dessert. 

This was the fifth day since we left Mardin, and our 
journey had been at least more pleasant than we had anti¬ 
cipated. The heat, though severe, had often been moderated 
by refreshing winds, and the nights had been deliciously 
cool. We had suffered chiefly from want of sleep, (I had 
not slept an hour for four days,) and this, with the glare of 
the sun upon the desert, had rendered me almost blind. My 
face, too, had literally baked; so that it cracked open, and 
the blood oozed out of the fissures. To-day there was 
no wind, and the air was as the heat of a furnace. We 
hung upon our horses like wilted leaves, and as we travelled 
on through the noontide hours, drooping and exhausted, no 
one had strength or spirit to speak. Silently and sadly, 
therefore, we rode up to the Sheikh’s tent, (for he with all 
his people had abandoned their houses, and were living in 
tents,) and dismounted before his selamlik. 1 Here, too, we 
sought in vain for sleep. The Sheikh, and half the people 
in the village, must be entertained, and when they were 
gone, the fleas, whose nature it is to commence their antics 
as soon as the traveller lies still to rest, would not give us a 
moment’s repose. 

At sunset we mounted again, cheered by the thought 
that it was our last stage. The Sheikh conducted us half 
an hour upon our road, and departed with a handsome pre¬ 
sent, slipped into his hand and received as if it were una¬ 
wares. Nothing occurred to interrupt our journey, except¬ 
ing a hurricane of wind and rain, with lightning, which 

1 That part of a house or tent devoted to men, in distinction from the 
harem or place of the women. 
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compelled us to dismount and hold our horses by the bridle 
for two long hours. The scene was most terrific and sub¬ 
lime. Now we w r ere involved in thick darkness, and anon, 
in the twinkling of an eye, the heavens and the desert w r ere 
lighted up with a blaze of glory, which as suddenly disappear¬ 
ed, leaving us again in utter obscurity. I had my baggage 
horse placed to windward, and sat down under my own 
horse’s belly till the storm had passed. It continued two 
hours, and then subsided. The pale moon began at length 
to creep out from the thick clouds by which she had been 
completely hidden, and to shed her light upon the ragged 
masses of vapor which sped by her with the rapidity of 
the whirlwind. At daybreak we were upon the banks of 
the Tigris, an hour or two distant from Mossoul. I 
could withstand it no longer, but dismounted, threw myself 
upon the ground, laid my head upon a stone, and for 
one sweet hour slept profoundly. When I awoke, the sun 
was up, and its rays were playing upon the breast of the 
stream. Most of the party had mounted and gone forward 
on their way. The physician was still asleep, and the old 
muleteer watching beside us, half asleep himself. We 
roused the doctor, mounted, overtook our party, and went 
with them to the city. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The English Church at Mossoul.—State of the Christians.—Divisions.— 
State of Learning.—The Nestorian and Chaldean Churches.—History 
of their Separation.—Subjection of the latter to the Pope.—The Na¬ 
ture of Romish Innovations. 

As soon as vve entered the city, I went at once to the 
British Consulate, and on opening the gate, was greeted by 
the Vice-Consul himself. I had written to him early in 
the spring, promising to be in Mossoul, Deo volente, by 
the middle of June. It was now the thirteenth, and though 
my journey had been interrupted and hindered, and I had 
been driven out of my way, I was here true to my word. 
It was Sunday morning, and every thing within wore that 
quiet, Sabath-like appearance which I had always associated 
with the holy day. How refreshing to turn from the 
sterile desert, the noontide heat, the rude faces of my 
Arab guard, to such a scene as this ! How glad was I to 
doff my soiled and stained travelling gear, and be once 
more a Frank among Franks ! A few hours’ repose were 
allowed me, and then we gathered in the library, and, 
though hardly exceeding the two or three who may claim 
the promise, we offered our worship in the faith that our 
blessed Lord was in the midst of us. Above us floated the 
cross of England, high waving over dome and minaret, 
giving at once all the protection that human strength can 
afford, and showing far and wide the badge of the faith in 
which we worshipped. 
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This is thy glory, England, In hoc signo vinces. What 
are the conquests of thine arms if they carry not with them 
the conquest of thy faith ? Better far that thy sun go down 
in darkness, than that thou be disobedient to Him whose 
sign thou bearest. Bind, then, thy strength to the cross. 
Wherever the arts of peace or the voice of war lead thee, 
bear this thy sacred sign with thee. Let it sanctify thy 
victories. Let it guide thy sway. Gather under it thy 
children wandering in all lands. Lift it high where idola¬ 
try and superstition reign. So shall there be to thee a 
memorial unto many generations. So shall thy name and 
thy power be linked with what is enduring and immortal. 
All else will perish; be true to thy sign. 

When the flag of England was first raised upon the 
consulate at Mossoul, the whole city were gathered upon 
their roofs to witness the sight, and remained there most of 
the day gazing upon the novel spectacle. The Christians 
were filled with wonder and admiration at the appearance 
of the cross floating in mid air, while the Mussulmans, 
enraged at the sight, went to the Pasha and complained 
that it was soaring above the crescent on a mosque that 
stood close by. Great was the joy of the Christians when 
they saw the emblem of their faith thus exalted, and much 
they wondered at the power which could elevate it in the 
very midst of Mohammedanism. For many a long age of 
oppression their eyes or the eyes of their fathers had not 
been cheered by such a sight; the cross had humbled itself 
before the crescent; their religion had been associated in 
their minds with degradation and captivity ; when suddenly 
they behold its despised badge unfurling and floating on 
the sky triumphantly, in the face of its enemies. Is it to 
be wondered that from morning till evening they sat gazing 
upon that joyous emblem, and can it be doubted, that when 
the sun went down they slept with a new sense of security 
and peace ? 
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The state of the Christians in Mossoul is not essentially 
different from what it was at the time of my first visit. 1 
Their number has rather diminished than increased. Time 
was when their twelve Churches were crowded with wor¬ 
shippers. Half of them are now shut and the grass is grow¬ 
ing at the door-stone. The Syrians have four, the Church 
of St. Thomas, which is the Bishop’s Church, the Church of 
Mahoudeni, and two Churches of St. Mary. Of these, two 
only are occupied, and these two are divided between the 
two parties, Syrians and Syrian Papists. The walls, which 
were built by royal order in 1837, were thrown down by 
royal order in 1838, and by royal order built again a few 
•months after. They now stand in the middle of each 
Church, a dividing wall between the two parties, who wor¬ 
ship as enemies under the same roof where their fathers 
assembled in peace and love. Then no foreign intruder 
had entered their peaceful fold. Now they are divided, torn, 
weakened, preying upon and devouring each other. When 
they worship it is no longer before one altar, but with a wall 
between them, as if jealous of each other’s sacrifice. Their 
two Bishops grew up together as brothers, read together, 
talked together, prayed together. Now they are leaders of 
hostile bands. The Syrian Papists are seceders from the 
Syrians, and though we must acknowledge that they have 
gained thereby, in that they no longer reject the Council of 
Chalcedon and receive the orthodox phraseology respecting 
the nature of Christ, yet the act of allegiance to a foreign 
Bishop is itself a violation of ancient Canons on their part, 2 

1 See Narrative of a Tour, &c. Vol. II. Chaps. XIX. XX. and XXI. 

1 It is even a violation of the Canons of the Council whose decrees 
of faith they have received in contra-distinction from the Syrians, who 
reject them. “ Let not a Bishop go into another city not belonging to his 
jurisdiction, to ordain any one, or to constitute Priests or Deacons for 
places subject to another Bishop,” &c. Can. 22 of the Council of Antioch, 
A. D. 341, confirmed by the Council of Chalcedon, A. D. 451, Can. 1. 
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and of unwarranted usurpation on the part of their sedu¬ 
cers. 

The two Churches of the Syrians have six priests, all of 
them from the lower walks of life, and none of them trained 
for the priestly office. Two were weavers, two tailors, one 
a farmer, and one a carpenter. From these occupations 
they entered almost at once the sacred ministry. Their 
Bishop, only a few years before his consecration, was labor¬ 
ing as a cotton-printer. It is easy to suppose that the man 
of Cod thus entering the holy office, cannot be very 
thoroughly furnished for his work. And so it is to a very 
great, a very lamentable degree, in all the Eastern Churches. 
One might now search in vain among the Syrians for the 
schools of Nisibis, or Edessa, or for a James of Saruj, a James 
of Nisibis, a John of Dara, or an Ephrem. The present 
Patriarch has shown a laudable desire for the education of 
his people, and has labored to establish a school in every 
town and village under his jurisdiction. But the difficulty 
has been to find either teachers or books. From the state 
of the clergy, one may safely infer the state of the people. 
And as for books, a modern literature is wholly wanting, 
and the ancient literature is in a very decayed condition. 
Copies of the Syrian Fathers are rare, and the ability to 
multiply them by the expensive process of transcription is 
gone. The people are too poor to buy them. The price of 
a book of 200 pages, which a Syrian deacon had transcribed 
for an English clergyman, was $25; and the price of a copy 
of the Bible, at the same rate, would be, I suppose, not less 
than seventy-five or a hundred dollars. It is no matter of 
wonder, therefore, that hardly any books besides those con¬ 
taining the offices of the Church, are ever transcribed. 

Next comes the want of teachers. There is only here and 
there a man, even among the priests, who understands the 
ancient language in which the Church books are written, 
and although I know every one who is considered a learned 
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man among them, I can enumerate only three or four who 
are good scholars in Syriac. 

Add to this the utter destitution of all branches of know¬ 
ledge, art, science and literature, whose rich treasures have 
been opened upon the Western World since the revival of 
learning, and you behold a want deeper than that of the 
darkest ages of Europe. Thpn learning still shed its light 
in cloistered retreats, while there is not now to be found in 
town or village, in church or monastery, among the Syrians, 
a Christian sage who is thorough master of his own Bar 
Ibri, or is working out the rich products of his own mind. 

Under such circumstances the schools of the Patriarch 
have succeeded but poorly. The best of them are in 
Mossoul, where they have enjoyed the patronage of a wealthy 
Armenian, the banker of the Pasha. One of these is under 
the direction of a friend of mine, a Syrian deacon, who is 
esteemed one of the best Syriac scholars in the nation ; and 
yet the schools present no higher advantages than learning 
to read the Syriac character without understanding it, an 
equivalent knowledge of Arabic, which is better understood 
because it is the common tongue of the people, and pen¬ 
manship. Grammar, geography, arithmetic, the natural 
sciences, history, mathematics, philosophy, the useful arts, 
polite literature, ecclesiastical and even scholastic learn¬ 
ing are well nigh unheard of and unknown. Nay more, the 
fountains of religious knowledge are shut up, and its fertiliz¬ 
ing streams cut off. A child is taught to say the Creed and 
the Lord’s Prayer, and even these he does not always under¬ 
stand, while the vast field of religious faith and duty is left 
untrod. What a deplorable deficiency! What a truly aw¬ 
ful destitution! 

There are in Mossoul three divisions of Christians, 
Chaldeans , Syrians , and Syrian Papists. The first and last 
are adherents of the Pope, and together are more numerous 
than the Syrians , who are ecclesiastically called Yacohi , or 
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Jacobites, 1 but the justice of the title may be doubted. The 
Chaldeans are the old Syro-Chaldean Church, deriving its 
succession from the Metropolitans of Seleucia and Ctesiphon. 
This Church generally embraced the cause of Nestorius, and 
so continued until about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
when the oneness of the Church was broken by a dispute 
about the succession to the Patriarchate, and two Patriarchs 
were eventually created. One of them, whose successors 
hold the name of Mar Shimon , obtained jurisdiction over 
the Syro-Chaldeans, or Nestorians, of Kurdistan and the 
neighboring district of Ourmiah, in Persia. The other, 
whose successors assumed the official title of Mar Elias , 
obtained the old Patriarchal see of Alkosh, near Mossoul, 
and held jurisdiction over the Nestorians of Mesopotamia 
and the southern borders of Kurdistan. Things remained 
in this state, the two Churches still one in faith though under 
distinct heads, until about sixty years ago, when the last 
Patriarch of AI Kosh was induced by violence and bribes to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope. The way was 
thus opened for the gradual subjection of nearly the entire 
Church of Mar Elias to the sway of Rome. I had always 
supposed that the work had been completed, and that now 
there remained none of this Church who still adhered to 
their old faith and rejected the papal supremacy. I had been 
so informed by every one, in my former journey through the 
country, and I conveyed the impression to others in the 
Narrative of my Tour. 2 But I was myself the first to dis¬ 
cover the error, for on my return from Mossoul, the present 
year, I took the route north of the Tigris, where I found a 
large remnant of Nestorians of the Church of Mar Elias who 
still retain their former faith and have not come under the 


1 Followers of Jacobus Baradaeus, (Yacoub Bardani,) who revived 
their Church in the 6th century. 

2 Vol. II. 229, Am. Ed. 
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Papal jurisdiction. Later investigations have also shown 
that there are still others in the.province of Bahdinan, North 
of Mossoul. These are quite distinct from the Nestorians 
of the Church of Mar Shimon, which still adheres entirely 
(excepting a few seceders in the district of Salmas, in Persia) 
to the old position which it has maintained since the separa¬ 
tion of the 16th century. There are, then, the Nestorian 
Church of Mar Shimon, (sometimes called Chaldean;) the 
Chaldean Church of Mar Elias, (sometimes called Papal 
Chaldean;) and a remnant of the latter who have never 
acknowledged the Pope, and still remain Nestorians. 1 These 
last are without a Patriarchal head, but have a Bishop of 
their own who resides in the mountains not far from Jezireh. 

Upon the demise of the late Patriarch, Mar Elias, who 
had held the office more than half a century, and died in 
1838, at the age (as was commonly reported) of 120 years, 
the office should have descended in regular succession to 
his nephew, who was living at A1 Kosh, and whose baptis¬ 
mal name was Elias. 2 But the Pope had otherwise ordered, 
and the office was conferred upon another Bishop, who 
was a native of Salmas, in Persia, and had never been con¬ 
nected with the Church of Mar Elias until he was elevated 
to its Patriarchate. He was one of the few seceders from 
the Church of Mar Shimon, and had been educated at 
Rome, under the eye of the Propaganda. Immediately 
upon the death of the Patriarch he was declared his suc¬ 
cessor by virtue of an order from the Pope, and entered 
upon the duties of the office. He is now the only acting 


1 Some English writers speak of the Church of Mar Shimon as Chal¬ 
dean, and that of Mar Elias as Papal Chaldean. I do not dispute the 
justness of the distinction, but prefer to use the terms common in the coun¬ 
try, and call the former Nestorian, and the latter Chaldean.' 

2 Both in the Nestorian and the Chaldean Church, the Patriarchate 
has been for ages hereditary, descending from uncle to nephew, the Pa¬ 
triarch himself being confined to a state of celibacy. 

7* 
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Patriarch, although the regular successor, Bishop Elias, has 
never ceased to claim the dignity. Another act of unjusti¬ 
fiable interference on the part of the Pope has been the 
change of the official title of the Patriarch. Until now the 
name of Elias has descended from age to age, the hon¬ 
ored appellation of each succeeding Patriarch. It is now 
removed, and the present incumbent is dignified with the 
title of Mar Nicolas . 

These several acts of unwarranted usurpation (for less 
they cannot be called), are as contrary to the relations which 
the late Patriarch had wished to maintain with the Pope as 
they are to ancient canons. He was induced to the alle¬ 
giance by violence. His firman of investiture was taken 
away from him secretly, and withheld until he would sub¬ 
mit. He was alternately threatened and promised. At a 
later date he was imprisoned and his life put in jeopardy by 
the intrigues of his enemies; and finally, in his old age he 
was conveyed from his see to Bagdad, and kept in the 
house of the Vicar Apostolic, that he might there end his 
days, and the change in the succession be more easily ac¬ 
complished. And yet the Patriarch never acknowledged 
the Pope as any-thing more than the first Bishop in Chris¬ 
tendom, and never conceded to him the right to interfere 
in the internal jurisdiction of his Church. Had he done so, 
it could not have been valid against the authority of ecu¬ 
menical Canons acknowledged by both parties, and without 
the consent of the other Bishops of the Nestorian Church, 
which to this day has never been obtained. On the whole, 
the history of this secession forms one of the darkest pages 
in the great drama of papal usurpations, and shows but too 
clearly that the ancient spirit of Rome can still manifest 
itself where there is nothing to check its natural and appro¬ 
priate development. 

The acting Patriarch, Mar Nicolas, was absent from 
Mossoul, on a visit to his own country, so that I had no op- 
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portunity to judge of him from personal acquaintance. By 
some of the native Christians, he was represented as devoted 
to pleasure; by others, as concealing under this guise an 
active and intriguing spirit. He had lately received c£500 
from the Lyons Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 
and some were ready to predict that the money would never 
come out of his pocket for any purposes but his own enjoy¬ 
ment. These things were chiefly said by Chaldeans, and 
some allowance is to be made for the fact, that many of 
them were offended at what they called the obtrusion of a 
foreigner upon them. Great differences of opinion were 
prevailing as to the legality of the act and the right of the 
Pope to require their submission. Some were ready to 
sanction any thing that came from Rome; others acknow¬ 
ledged the primacy of the successor of St. Peter, but pro¬ 
tested against the corruptions of the Latin Church ; while 
others still rejected the connection altogether. “I de¬ 
nounce him,” cried one in the bitterness of his zeal against 
the Pope; “ what business of his to send his minions to 
break up the ancient order of our Church, and require us 
to bow to his pleasure? Who gave him authority or do¬ 
minion over us? For one, I will none of him ” 

Had the Church of Rome been truly primitive and Catho¬ 
lic, there might have been nothing in this change that we 
should not have rejoiced in. It were truly a noble design 
to restore the Nestorian Church to the communion from 
which it has been so long an alien. It were worthy of 
Christian men to seek these early wanderers, and, by gath¬ 
ering them again within the fold, to heal the first abiding 
breach in the ranks of the Christian army. It were a glo¬ 
rious deed, the brightest triumph in the course of ages. 
But has it so been ? The Roman Church began with no 
offer of Catholic union, but with tyranny and usurpation. 
Her thought was not to extend the faith or obey the com¬ 
mand of Christ, but to aggrandize the Pope. She spoke 
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not first of the council of Ephesus, but of the supremacy of 
St. Peter. She addressed them not as those who might 
prove to be brethren, but got possession of the title-deeds 
of their Patriarch, and forced him to submission to escape 
ruin. Her first and last demand was—Acknowledge the 
Pope. This point gained, the w T edge was in. Always ad¬ 
vancing, never retreating, sometimes by promise and some¬ 
times by threat, she has succeeded in subjecting the Chal¬ 
dean Church to her unlawful sway. 

And how has she used her pow*er? Has she trained the 
Chaldeans in the primitive faith? Has she filled them with 
knowledge? Has she made them upon the whole a more 
Catholic and purer Church? They have been taught to re¬ 
ceive the Third Ecumenical Council, and this we acknow¬ 
ledge in itself is well. But even this teaching has been**,, 
confined to a few, who give to it no very intelligent assent, 
while the mass of the people know of no change from their 
former position except that they now acknowledge the Pope. 
Beyond this, the Chaldean Church has been made less 
Catholic by making it less primitive. The effort has been 
to introduce corruptions unknown before. The use of holy 
water and the rosary, and a multitude of other ceremonies, 
what effect could they have but to turn away the minds of 
the Chaldeans from the great truths of Christianity in which 
they were already but too imperfectly instructed, and render 
them satisfied with an unspiritual and pharisaical service? 
There have been introduced among them vain and idle 
superstitions, whose only result has been to debase the pu¬ 
rity and simplicity of their worship. They have been taught 
to pay adoration to pictures and images, and to convert their 
ancient reverence for the Saints into the idolatrous worship 
of the Blessed Virgin. The following is only a specimen of 
the means resorted to, to degrade their religion and assimi¬ 
late them to the Church of Rome. For several years past, 
there have been brought to Mossoul, pictures of the Virgin, 
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printed on calico, and intended to be hung about the neck. 
Those who wear them are taught, that the man dying with 
one of them upon him will be rescued from Purgatory, and 
conveyed to Paradise on the following Saturday, and if he 
dies on Saturday he will go immediately to Heaven. There 
are intelligent Roman Catholics even who know such things 
as these to be wicked superstitions, and who will lament as 
well as we that they should be introduced among a simple 
and credulous people, to degrade their religion and endan¬ 
ger their souls; 1 for what could be a more effectual patron¬ 
age of sin, than to teach that, whatever may have been the 
character of the life, the wearing of this boasted charm will 
save the soul ? 

It is implied in what I have just said, that the doctrine 
of Purgatory is taught,—a doctrine formerly unknown to 
the Chaldeans, destitute of all title to Catholicity, [and 
among uninstructed men, like the Chaldeans, destructive to 
the self-denying duties of religion. It is unnecessary to 
enlarge the list. The Chaldeans, as a body, are as igno¬ 
rant of the Catholic verities, as destitute of an educated 
clergy, and of sound religious instruction, as they were 
before their union with Rome, while their worship has lost 
its former purity, and their minds are degraded by idle 
superstitions. Over these things we mourn. We grieve to 
see a Christian Church thus acting towards a wandering 
sister, and we wait with patience and hope for the day when 
some other more faithful member of Christ’s body shall seek 
a restoration of unity in the spirit of primitive times. 


1 A Roman Catholic gentleman, with whom I fell in company in my 
travels, said to me one day/ 4 1 am a member of the Church of Rome, but 
I must say that I am grieved to see the means resorted to by our priests 
to extend the sway of our Church in these countries.” He was alluding 
to such means as these. I must add that the pictures were sent from 
Rome. 
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Note. —In what I have said in this chapter, I do not 
wish to be understood as expressing a final judgment upon 
the question whether the Nestorian Church of the present 
day is guilty of heresy. All the evidence which I have re¬ 
ceived goes to show that it is not, but I will not pretend to 
form a judgment on so important a point without maturer 
investigation. One thing, however, seems clear, which is, 
that they ought not to be received to communion while the 
matter remains doubtful. Neither are they to be denounced 
as heretics. The subject demands inquiry, and, if it can 
be attained, an authoritative decision. The^argument of 
Palmer 1 appears insufficient. It is a begging of the ques¬ 
tion to say that they have “ never forsaken their errors.” 
The very question is, whether they hold the errors imputed 
to them. If they “ have never been restored to the com¬ 
munion of the Catholic Church,” it may be that they seek 
a restoration. I am inclined to believe that they do. If 
they have “ never acknowledged the errors of their found¬ 
ers,” and “ anathematize the synods of Ephesus and Chal- 
cedon,” it may be, as Nestorians have often declared to me, 
that they do not believe that Nestorius and his coadjutors 
held the error imputed to them, and that, therefore, the 
j ldgment of the Council against them was unjust and ir¬ 
regular. Supposing them to be wrong in all this, it proves 
them to be in “error of fact,” but not in “heresy.” 2 

1 Treatise on the Church of Christ, Part I. Chap. XIV. 

2 lb. Part I. Chop. V. Sec. III. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


The Tomb of Daniel.—The Population of Mossoul.—Syrian Villages 
near Mossoul.—Localities of the Syrian Population.—Reflections on 
my work.—Opposition of Papists.—Their Treatment of us.—Need of 
a distinctive Presentation of the Church.—Departure from Mossoul.— 
Self-Denial in the Missionary Work.—The Pasha of Mossoul.—His 
Expedition against the Arabs.—Preparation for the Journey.—The 
Plain of Nineveh.—The Tomb of the Prophet.—The Fast of Nineveh 
in the Nestorian and Chaldean Churches.—Teikef.—Monasteries of 
Raban Hormisd and St. Matthew.—El Kosh, Birthplace of Nahum, the 
Prophet.—Comparison of Christians and Mohammedans.—Yezidees.— 
Arab Village.—Arrival at Zakho. 

From the Christians let us turn, for a moment, to the 
Mohammedans. Just before my arrival in the city, a great 
stir had been excited by the supposed discovery of the grave 
of the Prophet Daniel. A Mussulman, in his dream, had 
been informed by an apparition, that there was a prophet 
lying buried in the midst of the city, whose spirit was un¬ 
easy at the dishonor done to his tomb. The sleeper in¬ 
quired the place of his burial, and was conducted by the 
ghost to an open square in the city, where the people were 
accustomed to throw their rubbish. Here the spot was 
pointed out, and the apparition vanished. The next day 
the Mussulman published his dream, the people collected at 
the spot, and on digging, came to something like a coffin. 
Information was given to the Pasha, and he was requested 
to send to Constantinople and obtain a firman for building 
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a tomb over the remains of the prophet. He replied that 
he thought the evidence insufficient, and required that they 
should first open the coffin, and see whether there were, 
indeed, the remains of a man within. The coffin accord¬ 
ingly was opened, and they found nothing. In the mean¬ 
time, many others began to dream about the matter, and 
he who first had the honor of a revelation on the subject 
dreamed again, and saw the prophet standing before him, 
who informed him that, on account of the unbelief of the 
Pasha, he had conveyed himself away from this wicked city, 
and would not return. The search was then given up. 
The tomb was believed to be Daniel’s, on the strength of 
three or four letters, which together made his name. One 
who saw them, told me that they were in the Hebrew char¬ 
acter, but were not in juxtaposition, being evidently a part 
of an inscription which had been obliterated by time. The 
Christians were, at first, jealous of this Mussulman honor to 
an Old Testament saint; but some among them had heard 
that the prophet Daniel was buried at Susa, and that his 
tomb is seen there to this day. So they laughed in their 
sleeve, at the Mussulmans, and let them go on hunting for 
their prophet. 

But let us return to the Christians. The Syrian popula¬ 
tion of Mossoul and its district is not large. There may 
be in the city 4000, of whom at least 1500 are Papal Syr¬ 
ians. There are also about 2000 Chaldeans, making in all 
a Christian population of about 6000. The Mussulmans 
probably exceed 12,000, and the whole population, includ¬ 
ing Jews and a few others, may be reckoned at 20,000—a 
great reduction, indeed, from the immense population, some 
120,000, which was once crowded within its walls. Fa¬ 
mine, the plague, and oppression, have destroyed or scat¬ 
tered thousands. The Syrian villages of Mossoul are, 1, 
Karagosh, containing ten Syrian and one hundred Papal 
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Syrian families, besides the monastery of xVIar Behnam, 
now deserted, and nine Churches, one a ruin, and the other 
eight divided equally between the Syrians and the Syrian 
Papists ; 2, Batoli, formerly a Bishop’s see, now contain¬ 
ing a hundred and seventy Syrian and thirty Syrian Papal 
families and two Churches, of which each party holds one; 
3, the villages of Bahshika and Bahzan, at the foot of the 
mountain on which the monastery of St. Matthew stands ; 
they contain together sixty or seventy families, all Syrian, 
excepting one, a Syrian Papal Priest who had lately been 
sent thither as a missionary, by the French consular agent 
at Mossoul; 4, Kop, a small village on the other side of the 
mountain, containing thirty families, all Syrian. These are 
all the Syrians in the district of Mossoul, of whom I could 
learn. To the South there are none, excepting a few at Bag¬ 
dad, who have removed thither from other places. My old 
host, Mutran Isai, the Syrian Papal Bishop of Mossoul, was 
now absent in Bagdad, having gone thither, as was report¬ 
ed, to build a Church for his sect. There are probably no 
more than four or five Syrian families in that city. The mass 
of their population is to be sought for to the West of Mossoul, 
in the mountains of Tour and Kurdistan, and to the South, 
in the districts of Aleppo and Damascus. 

On Sunday, June 20th, I read morning prayers at the 
Consulate, and administered the Sacrament of Holy Com¬ 
munion to the family. The objects of my visit were now 
accomplished, and I prepared to leave on the 22d. The 
day before, I had made the following record in my journal. 
“ The week has now closed, and my work at Mossoul is 
nearly completed. The few days of my sojourn here have 
been the most interesting of my life. Great events have 
transpired, of which the issue is still in the hand of God. 
That issue, I doubt not, will be for his glory, whatever may 
be the designs of men. For the humble part which I have 
been permitted to bear, I offer my fervent thanksgivings. 
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For the wisdom which, I trust, has guided me, for the faith 
which has sustained me, and for the success which has 
crowned my labors, I render all the praise to Him from 
whom I have received all. In his strength I will still pur¬ 
sue my way. Without counsel, I will look to Him for 
guidance. Deprived of human companionship, my fellow¬ 
ship shall be with the Father and with the Son. Called 
through paths of danger, I will walk under the shadow of 
the Almighty. Oppressed by noontide heats, I will comfort 
myself in His love who is to me as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land. Thus, divine grace assisting me, I 
will go through this work. Hope tells me that I shall be 
spared to finish it, and Faith assures me that its issue will 
be unspeakably glorious for the Church of the living God. 55 

I should have been glad to have added that the work 
had been without opposition, but in truth my Syrian Papal 
friends did all in their power to injure it. Most of their 
priests called upon me, but it seemed to be with no good 
intention, for they went away and fabricated all manner of 
evil reports against me. One testified that he saw me 
recording the names of all the Syrians in the city, and was 
present when the principal Syrian ecclesiastic put his seal to 
a paper delivering over the whole Syrian Church to the Eng¬ 
lish. Prodigious excitement prevailed. The falsehood just 
mentioned and some other idle reports were put together 
in a letter and sent to the French Consul at Bagdad, to be 
by him despatched to the French Ambassador at Constanti¬ 
nople. The principal actor in the business was a papal 
Syrian, the Mossoul agent of the Consul aforesaid. He 
was sent for, and made to understand so clearly the foolish 
nature of the reports with which he had filled his despatches, 
that he became exceedingly ashamed and alarmed at his 
own credulity, and promised to send ofT another letter to 
contradict the former. Whether he did so or not is a mat¬ 
ter of little importance to any body but himself, as he is the 
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only one likely to suffer from his own folly. It might be 
amusing to others to see a whole train of diplomatic agents 
set on fire by an idle story, but it could hardly be agreeable 
to himself to have it discovered that he had, through over¬ 
haste and youthful zeal, led his employers into a race for a 
jack-o’lantern. He and his advisers might have ventured 
to reflect that it was possible for a man to be doing good to 
others without doing injury to them, and that it was possible 
for good to be done from higher than political and worldly 
ends. And, on the other hand, those who protect them 
must not be surprised if they are sometimes frightened by 
the bugbear which their own emissaries have created. I 
refer to the Latin priests, who seem to think that their de¬ 
signs among the Eastern Christians cannot be accomplished 
without traducing the English 1 Church and nation. My 
meaning will be made clear as we advance. I will only 
add here, that most of the stories which are so diligently 
circulated by Papal missionaries, would have no tendency 
to injure us if our ecclesiastical character were better 
known. But when the Eastern Christians are suffered to 
believe that the “ English,” in the comprehensive sense in 
which I have just used the word, are, as a body and alto¬ 
gether, destitute of the Episcopacy, reject Infant Baptism, 
&,c., we must expect to suffer in the estimation of the Ori¬ 
ental Communions. They regard these things as essential 
parts in the fabric of Christianity. For us, therefore, the 
first condition of usefulness, under God, is to make our¬ 
selves known in our true and distinctive character. 

I cannot leave Mossoul, without expressing my obliga¬ 
tion to the excellent Consul and his lady, for the kindness 
which made my brief sojourn a season of delightful repose 

1 I have here and elsewhere in the course of my narrative, used the 
term “ English” as it is commonly used in the interior of Turkey—to wit, 
as including both English and Americans without distinction. 
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from the toil and fatigue of my journey. The comfort and 
sweet charities of a Christian home, after so many weeks 
of lonely wandering and consorting with rude men, were 
like water in the desert to the thirsty traveller, refreshing at 
the moment, and ever after fondly remembered. It is when 
deprived of our blessings, that we best estimate them, and 
it is when they come again after an absence, that we most 
enjoy them. I have found, however, that pleasant as are 
the good things of earth, and grateful as is the possession of 
them when Providence places them in our way, they are by 
no means necessary to happiness. On the contrary, the 
most calm and quiet enjoyment of life on which I can look 
back, has been when most completely divested of them. 
Those hours return most gratefully to the memory, as hav¬ 
ing been the most pure in their sources of pleasure; the 
most peaceful; the most chastened, subdued, and simple in 
their faith and hope. Alone with God; human dependence 
forsaken; all persons and things valued on earth, out of 
sight; thrown upon the consolations of duty; feeling the 
nearer presence of heavenly things, more realized, more 
esteemed as they come in to fill the void that earth has left; 
all this is the foundation of a peace to which, in after life, 
the mind recurs as the most wise, the most satisfying, and 
the most profitable of the experiences of life. Would that 
we who serve Christ and the Church, might so learn this 
that we should not shrink from a higher style of duty than 
the world pursues, but be truly more primitive in the self- 
sacrificing nature of our obedience. Then might we hope 
for conquests also primitive, whether among the heathen, 
or in the promotion of knowledge, piety, and unity among 
the dissevered members of the body of Christ, or in the 
gathering and saving of the scattered sheep of our own 
folds. Our reward, though small, is equal to our labor. 
The more we carry of our ease and comfort into the battle¬ 
field, the more effeminate will be our efforts, the more meagre 
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our victories. The cross, and nothing but the cross on 
earth, the crown, and nothing but the crown in prospect— 
would that there were some of us who would enter the strife 
with such watchwords as these; free from every thing that 
would trammel them in God’s service; prepared by holy 
discipline and freedom from earthly care, for posts of dan¬ 
ger and toil; with nothing left to sacrifice but their own 
bodies, and these presented “ a living sacrifice, holy, accep¬ 
table to God. 1 ” 

By friends at Mossoul I was well supplied with letters 
for Governors and ecclesiastics on the route, as well as to 
the Patriarch at Mardin. The Pasha was then absent on an 
expedition of which no one knew the object. He had been 
heard from, marching towards the Euphrates, and there was 
a vague report abroad, that he was going against the Pasha 
of Damascus. The whole design appeared afterwards to be, 
to punish some of the refractory Arabs of the desert, an ex¬ 
pedition in which, at this season, he was likely to lose more 
men of his own, than to kill of the fast-flying denizens of 
the desert. It shows, however, the bold and energetic char¬ 
acter of the man. His Divan Effendisi (Chancellor) was 
ruling in his absence, and from him I received a letter to 
the Governor of Zakho, the last town in the pashalic of 
Mossoul, North of the river, directing him to show me 
every needed attention, and to forward me on my way to Je- 
zireh. He also appointed a Mehmandar (Hospitaller) to 
accompany me as far as Zakho. 

Every thing being ready, I took leave of my friends at 
the Consulate and several of the clergy who had come to 
bid me farewell, and rode out of the city late in the after¬ 
noon. We crossed the ruined bridge to the East, and then 
pursued our way over the plain of Nineveh, and afterwards 
over a low, uneven country, to the village of Batana, four 


1 Rom. xii. 1. 
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hours from Mossoul. The whole plain of Nineveh, which 
is about four miles long and a mile broad, seems hardly 
large enough to have been the site of that great city in 
which there were “ more than 120,000 persons who could 
not discern between their right hand and their left,” 1 which 
was “ an exceeding great city of three days' journey,” 2 un¬ 
less we suppose it to have extended over the hills, to the East 
and North. Some of my Syrian friends, to whom I pro¬ 
posed the difficulty, suggested that the three days' journey 
might mean that it required so much time to go through 
every part of the city, and that Jonah’s “ entering into the 
city a day's journey,'' 3 meant that he travelled about in its 
streets a whole day, proclaiming the awful message intrusted 
to him. 4 The plain is now waste and desolate, according to 
the prediction of Zephaniah: “ He will make Nineveh a 
desolation, and dry like a wilderness. . . . How is she be¬ 
come a desolation, a place for beasts to lie down in.” (Zeph. 
iii. 13, 15.) Excepting a few fields of grain near the river, 
it seemed to be entirely barren, and the only signs of life 


1 Jonah iv. 13. 

2 Ibid. iii. 3. “ Whose merchants were multiplied above the stars of 
heaven, and whose crowned ones were as the locusts.” Nah. iii. 16,17. 

3 Jonah iii. 4. 

4 This explanation may have been taken from their own Mar 
Ephrem, who says ( Commen . in Jon. in loc.) that the three days’journey 
is not to be understood of the circumference of the city, but of the time 
necessary for the preaching of Jonah to pervade it. If applied, however, 
to the circumference, the account agrees very well with that of Diodorus 
Siculus (1. II.) who describes it to be 480 stadia, or nearly 60 miles, 
which is three days’ journey for a caravan, the common mode of com¬ 
puting distance in the East. Gibbon, therefore, might have spared his 
sneer at the scriptural account. (Decline and Fall , Chap. 46.) The 
only difficulty is in finding a place for so large a city in the plain opposite 
Mossoul. The difficulty, however, is removed by supposing the city to 
have extended to both banks of the river, like Bagdad, and this will also 
reconcile the account of those ancient writers (chiefly Mussulman) who 
describe Nineveh as standing on the right bank. See also Nahum ii. 8. 
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were five or six miserable looking peasants who were reaping 
the grain. On a mound near the centre of the plain stands 
the tomb of the Prophet Jonah, and around it is gathered a 
little hamlet, called also from his name, Nebbi Yonan. 1 How 
little could the proud inhabitants of the great city have 
dreamed that the only relics of their glory should one day 
be a few scattered fragments of buildings covered by the 
soil, that the only monument to mark its site should be the 
tomb of the prophet who denounced its woes, and its only 
population a few poor families gathered about his burial 
place. The tomb is in the hands of the Mussulmans, by 
whom the prophet is greatly revered. They say of him that 
he remained forty days in the belly of a fish, and that this 
occurred after he had left Nineveh, whence he fled in shame 
and confusion, on account of the non-fulfilment of his pro¬ 
phecy. 2 

The city was destroyed 600 years before Christ, and of 
course has no place in the records of the Church, excepting 
to give its name to a Metropolitan and an Episcopal see of 
the Chaldeans. This was also removed about A. D. 820, 
and the see was united to that of Adiabene, or Assyria, by 
the Catholicos, Joshua Bar Nun. 3 There is still a fast ob¬ 
served both in the Nestorian and the Syrian Churches, 
which is called the Fast of Nineveh, and which is supposed 
by the people, and even by the ecclesiastics, to be commemo¬ 
rative of the great fast of their ancestors, at the time when 
Nineveh was to be overthrown. But according to Asseman, 4 
it was first instituted by Sabarjesus, Catholicos of Seleucia, 
at the close of the 6th century, and the original object of it 

1 Prophet Jonah. 

2 The prayer of the prophet, which they report him to have made 
while in the fish’s belly, is given in the Koran, and is esteemed by the 
Mussulman Doctors as possessing peculiar sanctity and efficacy. 

3 Ass. Bib. Or. III. 344. 

4 Ibid. II. 413, 426. 
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was to invoke God for the cessation of the plague, which 
was then ravaging the land. It was afterwards ordained to 
be perpetually observed, and the name of Nineveh was given 
to it, as descriptive both of the occasion on which it was 
established and the severity with which it was to be kept. 
If this is a true account of its origin, which I should be in¬ 
clined to doubt if it were not supported by respectable tes¬ 
timony from ancient writers, we must suppose that it was 
adopted by the Syrians on account of their being involved 
in the same calamity, and that they, like the Nestorians, 
thought it worthy of being perpetually observed. The fast 
occurs about two weeks before the Great Fast of Easter, 
and continues three days, during which time some of the 
people, and still more of the clergy, neither eat nor drink. 

Three hours from Mossoul we passed Tel kef, a large 
Chaldean village, containing apparently a thousand houses. 
Some of the people reported that it formerly held 3000 fam¬ 
ilies, but it is now partly in ruins. Several large Churches 
were visible, more conspicuous in size and position than 
they commonly are in Turkey. The country around, as it 
is throughout this region, was destitute of trees, and the 
soil dry and parched from the summer heat. On our right 
was the mountain of Makloub, with the monastery of St. 
Matthew (now uninhabited, but formerly the seat of the 
Syrian Patriarchs, and still nominally the residence of the 
Muphrians) in view. In front of us rose the dark range of 
mountains, on which stands the monastery of Raban Hor- 
misd, 1 the patriarchal seat of the Chaldeans. At the foot of 
the mountain lies Alkosh, or Elkosh, the birth-place of the 

1 Built by the Monk (Raban) John Hermes, or Ilormisda, a native 
of Persia, about A. I). 630.—The monastery of St. Matthew is more an¬ 
cient. In 629 certain privileges were granted to it by Athanasius, Pa¬ 
triarch of Antioch. Its Metropolitan was allowed to have the first place 
after the Muphrian, whose seat was in the same year established at Tek- 
rit, on the Tigris, below Mossoul. Ass Bib Or. II. 419 
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Prophet Nahum, whose tomb is still seen there. It was he 
who predicted the downfall of Nineveh, long after the 
preaching of Jonah, and one hundred years before its de¬ 
struction, during the interval between the overthrow of the 
monarchies of Israel and Judah. We can imagine what 
hope and comfort his predictions must have given to the 
captive tribes of Israel, when they heard the words of his 
sublime and glowing prophecy, in the land of their conquer¬ 
ors. Others, however, have supposed that he was born at 
Elkosh, a small village in Galilee, of which St. Jerome re¬ 
lates that he saw the ruins, and that his tomb was afterwards 
seen at Bethogabra, a village near Emmaus. But the ac¬ 
count which I have given, appears to have the best claims to 
belief, as it has been from ancient times, and is still the 
universal tradition of both Jews and Christians in the land 
of Assyria. The title of the prophecy is—“ The burden of 
Nineveh—The booh of the vision of Nahum, the Elkoshite” 1 
At dark we reached the village of Batana. The people, 
who were Chaldeans, received me kindly, spread a bed for 
me on the roof of a house, and provided an excellent dinner. 
Half of the houses in the village were in ruins and unin¬ 
habited. Their .occupants had fled to seek in other districts 
a more secure and quiet home. The people said that the 
cause of it was oppression, and complained bitterly of the 
taxes which they were compelled to bear. I liked the ap¬ 
pearance of these Chaldeans and of all that I saw, more 
than of most other Christians in Turkey. They seemed to 
have more of manliness and natural intelligence than the 
peasantry of Asia Minor, which, however, I attribute not so 
much to any intellectual or moral superiority as to the fact 
that, until within the last ten or twelve years, the peasantry 
of Assyria have been less subject to tyranny and extortion. 
This, I believe, is every where the cause of the low estate of 

1 Nahum, i. 1, 

8 
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Christianity in Turkey; and accordingly it will be found that 
the degradation of the Christians is in exact proportion to 
the civil oppressions which they suffer. Thus the Nestori- 
ans of Kurdistan, who have hitherto been free, are superior 
in point of character to the Christians of European Turkey, 
and these are superior to the Chaldeans, who in their turn 
are superior to the Christians of Asia Minor ; and the de¬ 
grees of oppression which these different bodies have suffered 
have been generally in the same proportion. The Nesto- 
riansofthe Mountains have been independent of all foreign 
rule; the Christians of European Turkey, composing, as 
they do, the majority of the population in that country, 
have always been able to maintain a position nearly equal 
to that of their Mohammedan masters, while the Chaldeans, 
though more oppressed in the main, have been in a far better 
condition (both on account of the strength of their popula¬ 
tion and on account of the milder prejudices of Mussulmans 
in those parts) than the crushed and down-trodden Chris¬ 
tians of Asia Minor. If things continue as they now are, 
the Chaldeans will become as completely degraded as the 
latter, and the Nestorians, who have recently come under 
Mohammedan sway, will gradually lose those manly qual¬ 
ities which have hitherto distinguished them. In order to 
effect a just comparison of the relative influences of Moham¬ 
medanism and Christianity upon a people, the two should be 
placed in a state of civil equality. In such a condition, I, 
for one, would cheerfully stake the whole character of our 
religion upon the result. But as things now are, nothing 
can be more unjust than the hasty judgments of some of our 
Western travellers,"who seeing in certain parts that Moham¬ 
medans are really superior to Christians in dignity of char¬ 
acter, in hospitality, and other social virtues, rashly infer that 
their religion is as beneficent as Christianity. It is true, 
indeed, that, in its present low estate, the influences of our 
holy religion in the East are in a great measure lost through 
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want of instruction; but even this is owing mainly to the ty¬ 
rannical sway of Islamism, which at once degrades the mind 
and cuts off the means of improvement. 

June 23. We started again at day dawn. My guard 
consisted of only four men. The number was an indica¬ 
tion of the strong-handed government which rules the pro¬ 
vince of Mossoul. Were the same government more atten¬ 
tive to the wants of the people, and more limited in its 
exactions, it would be a model of good rule for such a coun¬ 
try, where severity is necessary to curb the lawless spirit of 
the people and secure safety. We passed Teleskof, a third 
and large Chaldean village, one hour from Batana, and in 
two hours more we reached Hatara, a village of the Yezi- 
dees. They appeared to be one of the most flourishing com¬ 
munities that I had seen in my journey. The men were 
stout and well-looking, and the women had an erect and open 
bearing, and a free, bold gait, which struck me at once from 
its contrast with the Christians, who were evidently fright¬ 
ened at the appearance of men from the Pasha, and whose 
women, though, like the Yezidee females, open-faced, were 
less comely, and more timid in their demeanor. The men 
of Hatara wore dark-colored turbans of striped cloth, and 
the women had a covering upon their head, which came 
under their chin, and another bound round the forehead. 
They treated us with the greatest kindness, and, at the same 
time, with an appearance of ease and cheerfulness which was 
the more pleasing, because uncommon. The men sat and 
talked with us, while the women busied themselves in pre¬ 
paring for us a nice breakfast of bread and milk, eggs and 
yo-oort, and other products of their rural toil, for which 
they seemed to think themselves amply repaid by a taste of 
my Turkish coffee. I did not, however, depart without 
remunerating them for their hospitality with something more 
substantial, which they received with many expressions of 
thanks and wishes for a good journey. I was altogether 
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well pleased with my interview with these reputed devil- 
worshippers. 1 Their houses also were better built than 
those in the villages which I had passed, being thatched and 
more regular in their construction. On the outskirts of the 
village was their burying-ground, in which I noticed two 
large tombs of a peculiar form and appearance. 

Our next stage was to Faidah, two and a half hours from 
Hatara. Here the people were Arabs, living in their tents 
about a quarter of a mile from the village, and a more poor 
and miserable population I have seldom seen, even in Tur¬ 
key. They were dirty, their tents were thronged with ver¬ 
min, and their children were running about in the hot sun 
entirely naked. Nevertheless they treated me well, and 
in particular showed one very acceptable specimen of good 
manners in not intruding upon me all the day, by which I 
had an opportunity to sleep. The Tigris was visible from 
the tents, about one hour distant to the Southwest, and 
beyond it a range of hills running parallel with its course. 
We had arrived before 9 A. M., when the heat was not yet 
intense, but towards noon it increased, and a sirocco from 
the Southeast was blowing upon us all the day, like the 
hot air of a furnace. 

At nine o’clock, Eastern time, that is, three hours before 
sunset, we mounted again, and came in four hours to Man- 
dan, a Kurdish village, where the people, taking us to be 
Pasba’s men, were at first disposed to give us a sullen re¬ 
ception. But on learning that I was a Frank, they treated 
us hospitably, gave us a good supper and lodgings till mid¬ 
night, when we started again upon our last stage to Zakho. 
My Mehmandar, Ileshid Agha, had left us at Faidah, and 
taken two of Jthe men with him, leaving only one, who told 
us as we left the yiljage, that Ileshid and his two compan- 

1 I have given some account of the religion of the Yezidees in my 
'.Narrative of a Tour, &c., Vol. II. p. 317, Ed. 
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ions would follow immediately. But when we reached 
Mandan, we were informed that he had made a diversion to 
collect the Pasha’s taxes, and would overtake us at Zakho. 
Fortunately there was no need of his protection, for we 
made our way unmolested to Zakho. Four hours from 
Mandan, and just as day was dawning, on the morning of 
the 24th, we left the low country over which we had been 
travelling, and entered a mountain range where we toiled 
slowly on for two weary hours, and then descended to 
another plain beyond, where Zakho stands on an island in 
the Khabour. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 


Zakho.—Its District.—Taxes.—Evils of the Fanning System.—Call from 
the Agha.—A young Syrian.—Bankers.—Presents.—Guard.—Provin¬ 
cial Quarrels.—Bridge over the Khabour.—Fording a River by Night. 
—Chaldean Village.—Reception at Night,—Sleeping on Roofs.—Ha- 
did.—Bitouna.—The Province of Jezireh.—Its Government compared 
with that of Mossoul.—Harvest.—Chaldean and Nestorian Villages.— 
Town of Jezireh.—Reshid Pasha and his Wars.—Attack on Jezireh.— 
Crossing the Tigris on a Raft.—A Chaldean Host and Hostess.—De¬ 
scription of Jezireh.—Chaldean Bishop.—Chaldean and Nestorian Pop¬ 
ulation of the Province.—Nestorian Bishop.—Syrian Bishop.—Papal 
Proselytism. 

Zakiio, a place famous in the later history of these 
countries, stands, as I have said, upon an island in the 
Khabour. The entrance is by a narrow bridge at the head 
of the island, which is the only means of communication 
with the town, and at the same head of the island is the old 
citadel, which was once a stronghold, but is now in a ruin¬ 
ous and dilapidated condition. The whole town, indeed, is 
in a similar state, and the people say is only a remnant of 
what it once was. There are not more than one hun¬ 
dred families in the place, and of these only five were Sy¬ 
rian. A part of the remainder were Jews. The town, 
however, is the head of a district which is said to contain 
three hundred villages, but many of these are heaps of ruins. 
The Governor, one Ibrahim Agha, farms the district for 
300,000 piastres, (about 13,000 Spanish dollars, or .£2,775,) 
which he replaces with interest, in his own pocket, by such 
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means as he pleases. This is the curse of the farming sys¬ 
tem. The district of Zakho, with a nominal tax of 13,000 
dollars, is doubtless paying one of eighteen or twenty thou¬ 
sand. The town and the whole region afford a sad demon¬ 
stration of the evil of the system, which is gradually reduc¬ 
ing the productive power of the country, diminishing popu¬ 
lation, repressing agriculture, and rendering every year the 
burdens more onerous to the people as they come to be 
borne (without being themselves diminished) by a con¬ 
stantly decreasing population. The Pasha will expect the 
Governor to give as much this year as he did last, and the 
Governor is compelled to press each year harder to obtain 
the amount and his own gains. A policy more surely end¬ 
ing in ruin could not be devised. 

Ibrahim Agha called upon me at my lodgings, which 
were, as to their ruinous state, a miniature of his own at the 
castle. The whole front of the room in which I sat had 
fallen down, and left an uninterrupted view of a cattle-yard 
without. The Agha was barefooted, according to the ap¬ 
proved fashion of summer-dress in this country, and his 
shirt and drawers had no pantaloons over them. At the 
same time his head was bound about with an enormous 
turban, fold upon fold of coarse muslin. He sat half an 
hour, while I endeavored to instruct him in the rudiments 
of geography from a large map which I had before me. 
But he could get no idea of its meaning, and was totally 
confounded at seeing Constantinople only three feet distant 
from Mossoul. He could not discover the art of contract¬ 
ing towns and cities into points, or making seas and rivers 
flow on paper. He evidently thought it some species of 
magic, and looked from the map at me with a ludicrous air 
of bewilderment and suspicion. 

Another of my visitors was a very gayly dressed Syrian, 
un agent of the Pasha’s banker at Mossoul. He was here 
to collect his master’s debts out of the revenues of the prov- 
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ince, and I confess his handsome dress prepossessed me 
against him when I thought of the miserable beings from 
whom the means of luxury came. But this was no fault of 
his, excepting as he was the instrument of collecting the 
exactions of others. The bankers prey upon the Pashas, 
the Pashas prey upon the rulers of districts, and these last 
prey upon the people. 

The young Syrian, however, was profuse in his atten¬ 
tions to me. He had already heard of my visit to the city, 
and gave me some proof of it by telling me what I had been 
doing. He had heard it from his master, the banker, who 
had been one of my best friends, and who, notwithstanding 
the nature of his business, was kind-hearted, intelligent, and 
generous. He had himself been supporting two respectable 
schools among the Syrians, and had entered with great 
readiness into all my plans for their welfare. He was an 
Armenian from Constantinople, but unfortunately one of 
those whose faith ha3 become unsettled by skeptical views. 
He used to say to me, “ These people are orphans. No 
one looks after them, no one cares for them. They are 
reduced by oppression and impoverished by extortion. Do 
them good. They can make you no return; but your re¬ 
ward will be in Heaven, if there is one.” With much 
intelligence and shrewd knowledge of the world, Agha S. 
betrayed a singular complication of motive. He seemed to 
take great pleasure in doing good, while he was a doubter 
on all the great points of religion, and quite denied the 
overruling providence of God. He had no very favorable 
opinion of the sincerity of men, and yet he was befriending 
the Syrians with much zeal. In the same breath he w r ould 
abuse them as miserable fellows, and propose some import¬ 
ant measure for their welfare. All this made me suspect 
that he was acting under instructions, as he was the agent 
of an eminent banker in Constantinople, whose zeal for 
education had led him to establish in the metropolis a semi- 
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nary of a high order for the benefit of Armenian youth, 
which he was supporting entirely from his private purse. 
He too was another eminent instance of an honest, upright, 
and benevolent banker, but he has since fallen under the 
charge of fraud, from the Pasha of Mossoul, (who probably 
took this way of settling accounts with him,) and has been 
banished from the city. 1 

The young Syrian at Zakho did all in his power to 
make me acquainted with the town, and then inquired what 
further he could do for me. I begged him to procure for 
me horses that I might get away out of the town, for every 
body appeared very miserable in it, and it was only with 
great difficulty that I could obtain a single article of food. 
The danger of starvation appeared so imminent that I de¬ 
termined to fly from Zakho, and seek for something to eat in 
the villages. The Syrian hired mules for me, as there was 
no post-house in the place, and when I„departed accompa¬ 
nied me out of the town on a noble, spirited horse, which, 
besides himself, was the only well-looking creature that I 
met in Zakho. Upon our parting, I gave my Syrian friend 
a present, in acknowledgment of his kindness. He re¬ 
ceived it with great apparent reluctance, saying that he was 
ready to serve me to any extent, for the good I had done to 
his people. I had taken care, before leaving, to send a small 
present to the Agha in return for his call, by the hand of my 
servant. The custom on such occasions is for the receiver 
to reward the bearer; but Basil returned, saying, that the 
Agha looked so miserable in his tumbling-down castle that 
he would not receive the ten piastres which he proffered to 
him. Ibrahim Agha gave me a guard of three men to go 
as far as a river two hours from Zakho, which forms the 
boundary between this district and that of Jezireh. On 

1 Since this was written, the Pasha has died, and the banker has re¬ 
turned to Constantinople. 
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account of a misunderstanding between the Bey of Jezireh 
and the Pasha of Mossoul, the Agha gave strict injunctions 
that his men should not enter the territory of the former. 
And yet all these rulers are alike subjects of the Sultan, 
and their hostile districts are different provinces of his 
Empire. 

On going out of the town by the same way that we had 
entered, we were compelled to go up along the Easterly 
bank of the river in order to find a bridge to convey us 
over- the stream. We came to one about ten minutes’ ride 
above Zakho. It was a solid and handsome stone structure 
worthy of a better looking town. The river is here about a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty feet wide. After passing 
the bridge, we resumed our course Westward, adown the 
right bank of the swift-rolling stream. In two hours we 
reached the river before mentioned, which is a tributary of 
the Khabour. Here wfe found neither bridge nor ferry 
boat. The guards advised me to wait till morning at a vil- 
lage of tents close by, but my anxiety to proceed made me 
determine to attempt the ford. Fortunately it was not 
entirely dark. A young moon descending in the West was 
shedding its feeble light over the stream. The chief of the 
village and two stout lads accompanied us as guides. The 
latter stripped themselves upon the bank of the river. One 
took my mule, and the other the animal which carried my 
luggage, while I mounted a strong horse which had been 
brought from the village. Thus prepared, we plunged into 
the river, the village chief leading the way. The stream at 
this point was deep and rapid in two of the four branches 
into which it was divided. The others were very shallow. 
The people say that in spring time it is impassable. The 
horses plunged about upon the rocky bottom, and for a time 
it seemed doubtful whether some of the weaker animals 
would be able to stand up against the torrent. The quiet 
light of the moon and the perfect silence of the company 
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struck me in contrast with the rush and bluster of the 
stream, and made the scene for a moment singularly im¬ 
pressive. The silver light twinkling upon the fretting wa¬ 
ter, seemed to be wooing it to calmness and peace. So do 
the still small voice and the gentle influences from Heaven 
fall upon the troubled stream of human life, and seek to 
win it to quietness and trust. Would that we might heed 
them, and in these days of strife and opposition, learn in 
patience to possess our souls ! 

We crossed the river in safety, and having taken leave 
of our village guides, pursued our way for about an hour to 
the Chaldean village of Tel Kabin, in the district of Jezi- 
reh. The men from Zakho had consented, with some per¬ 
suasion and demur, to accompany me hither, rather than 
leave me to find my way alone. When we arrived, the 
whole village was drowned in sleep. The guard shouted, 
and instantly every roof was bristling with men, and a hun¬ 
dred dogs began to bark furiously. 

A strong voice demanded, “ What do you want ?” 

“ Lodgings,” cried the men of Zakho. 

“We have none,” was the stern reply. 

“ There is a Balyos 1 with us,” answered the guard. 

In an instant the scene changed. The word passed 
from mouth to mouth. Several shouted a hearty welcome. 
Some descended from the roofs, all armed, as I observed, 
with guns. Some took the horses, others helped me to 
alight, and three or four almost took me upon their shoul¬ 
ders, and carried me up to the roof. The chief spread a 
carpet and seated me upon it. The young men brought up 
the baggage and stowed it nicely about me, while some 
twenty gathered round in their shirts and sat down to talk. 
They provided me with such food as the hour permitted, 

1 A title given to official personages, and sometimes to Frank trav¬ 
ellers. 
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and we sat talking until one after another had stolen away 
to his bed on some adjacent roof, and I remained alone with 
the chief. This fashion of sleeping upon roofs is a great 
luxury in a country where the air is balmy and dry, to say 
nothing of the deliverance from vermin, which swarm in 
the apartments below. A friend of mine used to inclose 
himself in a bag and draw up the strings of it about his 
neck, and he recommended it to me as an effectual security 
against fleas, lice, and other specimens of entomology 
which abound in the interior. But I could never bring 
myself to forego the use of arms and legs in a country 
where they are sometimes necessary upon a sudden. Better 
“ to bear the ills we have, than fly to others that we know 
not of.” The fact of a man’s being ready sacked would be 
temptation enough in some parts of Turkey for the people 
to throw him into a river. 

Our meal and our talk done, we Jay down and slept 
quietly till morning, when the villagers sent me away with 
two men on foot, who, they said, would conduct me to the 
village of Hadid, an hour distant, where I could find horses 
for them. There were no horses at Hadid, a Mussulman 
village, and we went to another, called Bitouna, a few 
minutes’ ride to the East, wheret he Agha resided. He re¬ 
ceived us well, and gave us a good breakfast to begin the 
day with, but he laughed at the idea of travelling with 
guards in the well-governed district of Jezireh. “ Put 
your gold on your head and go your way,” he said; “ no¬ 
body will injure you.” He gave us, however, a man to show 
us the road, who turned out to be a beggar that had left his 
wallet to come with us. He was so slow in his ,motions that 
I soon sent him back to his profession, and we travelled the 
rest of the way alone. The merry Agha of Bitouna was right; 
there was no need of guards. The peasants were scattered all 
over the country, reaping their grain. Women and men were 
all at work, and seemed happy and cheerful in their labor. 
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The products of their fields were wheat and barley, with 
here and there a patch of Indian corn, not planted in hills, 
but growing in single stalks. We passed also two fields 
covered with the tobacco plant. Last year there had been 
a scarcity in the region, but this year the crops were extra¬ 
ordinarily abundant. The whole land appeared to be re¬ 
joicing in the fruits of its toil. I marked at once the strik¬ 
ing difference between the districts ofMossoul and Jezireh. 
There every thing wore an aspect of gloom and decay. 
The villages were half ruined, and the people timid and 
heart-broken. Here every thing seemed thriving and pros¬ 
perous, the people comparatively contented, and the land 
yielding its increase to their willing toil. The sight con¬ 
vinced me that it is possible to combine here the two great 
features of government which the country requires, severity 
and justice. The Pasha of Mossoul is severe, but his rule 
is too exacting and oppressive upon the property of his sub¬ 
jects. The Bey of Jezireh is both severe and ordinarily 
just. 1 At least he does not oppress his people with burdens 
which they cannot bear, and they in return boast of that 
sternness of judgment which makes the province as quiet 
and peaceful as any country in Europe. It is only a few 
years since it was governed by rebellious chiefs, and the 
whole land was a den of robbers. Notv, as my good friend 
ofBitouna said, one might put gold on his head, and go 
where he pleased. 

The whole land from Zakho to within about three hours 
of Jezireh, a distance of about 35 or 40 miles, is an exten¬ 
sive plain country, and evidently bears a considerable popu¬ 
lation. One of the Christian villages I have already men- 

1 I say this, not forgetting his horrid character as a persecutor of the 
Christians, for he is the same Bedr Khan Bey who led the Kurds in the 
massacre of the Nestorians in 1843. He is a bigoted and ferocious Mus¬ 
sulman, but I have never heard any well-grounded complaints of exaction 
upon the property of his subjects. 
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tioned. Two others are Takyan and Ghirkeh Badrou, the 
former Chaldean, the latter half Chaldean and half Nesto- 
rian. These last were the first of whom I heard as belong¬ 
ing still to the ancient Nestorian Church of Mar Elias, not 
having, with the great body of that Church, acknowledged 
allegiance to the Pope. 

The heat was not extreme until the middle of the day, 
when we began to suffer from the rays of the sun. But we 
had fortunately entered upon a more hilly and rugged coun¬ 
try, which continued till we reached Jezireh. We first 
espied the town from the summit of a ridge about an hour 
distant, whence it appeared lying below us on a* strip of plain 
between the river Tigris, which now burst full in view, and 
a range of hills beyond. 

On descending to the river, we found in front of the 
town, the remains of a handsome stone bridge, which had 
been destroyed by the inhabitants in the wars with Reshid 
Pasha, in 3835 6. This distinguished chief, who still lives 
in the memory of the people, and whose name is still heard 
in the songs of the Kurds, was deputed by the Sultan to 
bring all these provinces, Mardin, Jebel Tour, Jezireh, and 
Zakho, into subjection. They were then held by Kurdish and 
Arab Beys, who owned no authority above their own. On 
approaching Jezireh from the opposite side of the river, and 
finding the communication cut off, the Pasha planted his 
cannon and battered it into submission. The terror of the 
Kurds when they heard the roar of this new engine, was well 
described to me by a chief of their own. “ I am ready,” he 
said, “ to meet any man with a good sword, or to try a shot 
with him at a proper distance; but I must confess that when 
I heard the sound of those bellowing machines, and saw 
them throwing their huge balls to a distance whence we 
could send nothing in return, I felt very much inclined to 
get behind a stone.” The stone bridge had been replaced 
by one of boats, like those at Bagdad and Mossoul, but this 
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was now drawn up on one side for repairs. We were there¬ 
fore compelled to trust to rafts made, like those on the Zab 
and Tigris, of inflated goat-skins, supporting a platform of 
osier work. That to which we committed ourselves was 
small and rickety, and the current, which here comes round 
a bend, was rapid and furious, rushing and boiling in eddies. 
It seemed a hazardous task, as the little raft plunged into 
the current, and was carried violently down, and then rush¬ 
ed up again, turning and twisting in the eddies, as if it were 
going down in a young Maelstrom ; but we got safely over. 
The postilion from Zakho was prudent enough to keep the 
horses on the other side. I sat upon the bank where we 
landed, for an hour, broiling in the hot sun, while the ser¬ 
vant went to deliver my letter for the Bey, and find a lodg¬ 
ing-place. The Bey was absent in the mountains, but his 
deputy read the letter, and ordered lodgings to be provided 
in the house of a Chaldean, who, finding me to be a Chris¬ 
tian, gave me a truly Christian reception, and treated me 
with the same kindness as if I had been an invited guest. 
He was a young man lately married, and it was pleasant to 
see his sprightly little wife moving actively about in her 
household duties, and doing every thing in her power to 
make me comfortable. She wore no veil. Her fair and 
youthful face was beaming with good-humor and happiness. 
She conversed freely with her husband, and, like a modest 
matron, made him the medium of communication with her 
guest. I was attracted by the scene, which brought faintly 
to my mind images of home and social delights, and the 
converse of friends gliding softly into my mind like the 
recollections of a dream, and almost making me doubt, by 
their pleasantness, whether they had ever been real. I was 
beguiled to spend the rest of the day with them, although 
my intention had been otherwise when I reached the town. I 
felt, moreover, the need of repose from the heat of the sun, 
and hoped to make a few inquiries in the town. Above all, 
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there was no post-establishment in the place, and I could 
obtain no horses for my journey through the Tour moun¬ 
tains. 

After an hour’s repose I went abroad to see the town, 
my host accompanying me as guide. I had already been 
struck by its ruinous appearance on entering, and the im¬ 
pression was not removed by a closer survey. It was in 
truth a melancholy mass of ruins, amidst which a house 
was here and there left standing, rather than a town with 
here and there a ruined building. There was a low wall 
around it, and on the river-side a citadel in ruins, where I 
observed nothing worthy of note excepting the figures of 
two lions over the gateway. The town contains 200 
families, of which 50 are Chaldean and Syrian Papists, (the 
two forming one community and worshipping in the same 
Church,) 12 Syrian, and a solitary Armenian, who worships 
with the Syrians. There is a Chaldean Bishop who came 
a year ago from Bagdad, and had now been absent two and 
a half months. His flock asked me whether I knew what 
had become of him. From the description I judged him to 
be the same that 1 had seen at Diabekir, and thought it not 
improper to inform his people where their Bishop was. 
They seemed relieved by the information. There are 15 
Chaldean villages in the district of which Jezireh is the 
capital, and others partly Chaldean. Some of th^m are 
large, containing 100 families or more, others are insigni¬ 
ficant. The whole Chaldean population of Jezireh may be 
reckoned at 1000 families, or about 5000 souls. 

There are also in the same district about the same number 
of Nestorian villages, and probably about the same popula¬ 
tion. These, as I have said, are a remnant of the Church 
of Mar Elias, who have not yet learned to call themselves 
Catolcclc. The people informed me that they have a Patri¬ 
arch of their own at a place called Kilisseh 1 in Jebel Judi, 

1 The Turkish for Church , a corruption of the Greek, ’E K&qaia. 
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two hours from Jezireh; but from the description, I judged 
him to be the old Nestorian Bishop, formerly Bishop of 
Jezireh, who retired into the mountains upon the defection 
of his Church, and is the only Bishop of the Church of Mar 
Elias who has not acknowledged the Pope. 

Jezireh is also the see of a Syrian Bishop, who is now 
resident at Azik in the Tour Mountains, six and a half 
hours from the town. The district contains, so far as I 
could learn, 13 Syrian villages, but I have some reason to 
believe that the number was understated. I was told, more¬ 
over, that the last year a Papal Syrian priest from Bagdad 
had gone among these villages, and succeeded in making 
seven of them Catolcek , not by preaching to them the Catho¬ 
lic faith, but by showing them the temporal advantages of 
acknowledging the Pope. This, says a Syrian Bishop to 
me, is not Catoleek (Catholic) but Kcutiduk. 1 I believe, 
however, that the story is exaggerated, so far as regards the 
success of the mission, although it is true that such a mis¬ 
sion was undertaken. It is not a rare thing for the poor 
uninstructed people hereabout to allow themselves to be 
called Catolcek for a trifling compensation, and to turn back 
again as soon as the money is exhausted. If it is melan¬ 
choly to see men thus disposing of their religion by sale and 
barter, how much greater is their sin who, better taught as 
they are, can use such means for extending their boasted 
and exclusive Catholicity. If it is the Catholic faith which 
they sell, is this faith a gift to be purchased with money ? 
If it is, as I believe, the name only, with a temporal advan¬ 
tage attached to it, it is still an awful trifling with a sacred 
thing. In either case, and with no evil feelings, we desire 
that they may repent of this their wickedness, and pray 
God if perhaps the thought of their heart may be forgiven 
them. Acts viii. 18-24. 


1 Keutuluk —a Turkish word, meaning vileness, badness. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Troubles in the Tour Dagh.—Change of Roitfe.—The Churches of Je¬ 
zireh.—The Chaldean Church.—Conversation with the Priest.—His 
Idea of the English Church.—Romish Falsehoods.—The Church.—Its 
Interior.—Quarrel in the Church-yard.—The Syrian Church.—Its 
School.—On the Mode of Circulating the Holy Scriptures.—Evening 
Prayers.—Talk in the Evening on Oppression and Proselytism.—De¬ 
parture from Jezireh.—Death of a Missionary in the Desert.—-Kargo. 
—Haznaour.—The Syrians of the Desert.—The Bigamist.—His Ex- 
communication.—Tediousness of Travelling over a Desert.—The 
Church of St. James at Nisibis.—Dara.—Its Ancient State.—Survey of 
its Ruins —Its Inhabitants.—Road to Kherin.—Ancient Tombs.—Re¬ 
ception at Kherin.—The Value of Selfish Friendship.—Departure.— 
Sight of Der Zafran.—Its Position.—Arrival at its Gate. 

June 26. Intended to have left to day, but morning 
came, and there were no horses. I thought the Deputy Gov¬ 
ernor had been inattentive to my wants, and instead of a 
present which I had prepared for him, I sent him the Sul¬ 
tan’s firman. It had the desired effect of making him active. 
He sent hither and thither for horses, but none were to be 
had. There were many in the town, and two caravans were 
ready to depart, but none of the muleteers were willing to 
take the mountain road. I had come to Jezireh with no 
other purpose than that of going through the length of Tour 
Dagh, which would carry me through the heart of the Syri¬ 
an country. But a story was abroad that the Kurds, who 
inhabit a part of the range, were in rebellion against the 
Pasha of Mossoul. Some had been taken prisoners by the 
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Governor of Mardin, and the whole population were in an 
excited and dangerous state. But this I thought an insuffi¬ 
cient obstacle, partly because I did not believe the story, 
and partly because the object seemed an important one. I 
offered, therefore, a considerable sum in addition to the 
regular price for horses, to any one who would accompany 
me. One at length came and made a bargain, and went 
away to bring the animals, but I never saw him again. 
The Governor offered to send to the villages and seize 
horses, and compel some one to accompany me. But this 
I did not like. It was worse than sacrificing my own wishes. 
I sacrificed them, therefore, and immediately formed an¬ 
other and better plan for accomplishing the same object 
at a later day. The story~afterwards proved true, and for a 
wonder the circumstances attending the rebellion were of a 
more aggravated character than the rumor itself. It is 
often hard to submit, and sometimes we can seePno way in 
which the disappointment can be otherwise than an injury ; 
but as events develope themselves, we behold what we most 
deprecated to have been really the best for ourselves and 
for the glory of God. 

I was occupied most of the day in these negotiations, 
acting through others, as the heat was too great to allow of 
my going abroad. Three hours before sunset the business 
was settled, and I went out with my host to see the Churches. 
There are two in the town, one Syrian, and one Chaldean- 
We went to the last mentioned first. My host finding the 
Church door locked, went to the house of the priest, which 
was close by, for the key, and I followed him in. The 
priest, a man of about thirty-five, was sitting in an outer 
apartment looking upon the court, on the side opposite to 
the house. He was nearly undressed, on account of the 
heat, and sat reading an Arabic book when we entered. 
Another in Arabic and a third in Chaldaic lay by his side 
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My host, who had never heard of the New World, an¬ 
nounced me as an Englishman, upon which the priest re¬ 
ceived me with marked coldness and incivility. Not appear¬ 
ing to notice it, I took a seat by his side and soon succeeded 
in leading him into conversation. I was not long in learn¬ 
ing that he had a strong and deep-rooted prejudice against 
the English, and that this was a part of his Catholicism. 
We began to discuss differences. He commenced by saying 
that in England priests were made by laymen, that the great 
men gave them the priestly office and took it away at pleas¬ 
ure. I corrected him, and described the order of the min¬ 
istry in the English Church. My host who stood by, broke 
in with an exclamation of pleasure when I said that we had 
the same three orders which they acknowledged, and that, 
as among themselves, only the first order could ordain the 
other two. But the priest promptly declared that he would 
not believe it. 

“ And why will you not believe it?” I asked, “ What do 
you know of the Church of England ?” 

“It is all written in this book,” he said, slapping with 
his hand the volume he was reading. 

“ And pray where did that book come from? I see it is 
printed.” 

“ It came from Rome,” he replied, “ and therefore must 
be true.” I told him that I was a priest myself, that a 
Bishop’s hands had twice been laid upon me, and that on 
this subject I might claim to know as much as the Pope 
himself. Upon this he relaxed a little, and began to show 
me some attention, and very soon we were upon as good 
terms as if he had been civil from the beginning. I confess, 
however, that the incident did not tend to increase my 
respect for the Catolcck -ism imported from Rome. Had 
the book been a faithful announcement of the great truths 
of our Saviour’s nature and person, it would have afforded 
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me unmingled gratification, come from whatever quarter it 
might. I was not surprised, however, to find it of another 
character, for the same slanders are most diligently propa¬ 
gated every where among the Eastern Churches. I have 
met them at every point from Bagdad to Constantinople, 
and have found them invariably to have come from the same 
source. Why is it that the Church of Rome deems it ne¬ 
cessary to the accomplishment of her own designs that she 
should thus speak evil of the Church of England? What 
has it to do with the progress of Catholicism, or with those 
great truths and duties of religion which every real Catholic 
must wish to see disseminated and insisted upon among the 
Eastern Christians? These questions we shall answer here¬ 
after, and if the explanation shows that the cause of Rome 
favors only ecclesiastical and political ambition, while it 
is adverse to Catholic truth and unity, it may at least serve 
to teach us our own duty, and stimulate us to the perform¬ 
ance of it. 

The Chaldean Priest led the way to the Church, and 
showed me its different parts. The outer door opened upon 
a court, on one side of which was the Church, a low, plain 
building, with a very ancient and decayed appearance. The 
interior was in keeping with the outside. The altar and 
every thing about it was old, dirty, and neglected, excepting 
one large picture of the Virgin, and other smaller ones of 
the same Saint. These being, like the Priest’s book, im¬ 
portations from Rome, were as new and fresh as the Catoleclc- 
ism of the Church. My host devoutly crossed and bowed 
himself before it. What would his ancestors 150 years 
back, have thought of it, could they have beheld the act? 
The Bishop’s seat was a rude low stool, and before the altar, 
a little in advance of it, was a stone post on which the Gos- 
^pel is read. The farther part of the Church was hidden by 
a broken lattice, behind which the women assemble. Be¬ 
tween this and the altar, the whole space was clear, as it 
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always is in Oriental Churches,—a custom arising doubtless 
from Oriental habits and not from religious considerations. 
In those parts of the service where sitting is allowed, the 
congregation sit upon the ground, on their carpets, or on 
the straw matting with which the best Churches are covered. 
In some Churches, I have seen parts of the floor rented to 
families, who spread their carpets there and let them remain 
as long as they have possession. 

While we were in the building a body of muleteers, who 
had been to my lodgings in search of me, and not finding 
me there, had traced me to the Church, came into the court 
and offered their services for my journey. I retired a little 
from the Church, and selecting the best-looking among them, 
made a bargain with him on the spot. We then returned to 
the Church, and the muleteer whom I had engaged came 
back with me and remained in the court. Presently a loud 
noise was heard, and on going out, I found the muleteer in 
the hands of half a dozen men who were carrying him off by 
force. It was some time before I could learn the cause of 
the uproar, during which a few blows were given and re¬ 
ceived. It turned out at last that the muleteer had been 
engaged by another party, and learning afterwards that a 
Frank was in the place, he had come and made a second and 
better bargain with me. As soon as I ascertained the cause 
of the turmoil, I stopped it at once by telling the muleteer 
that I would not have him, and then gave them, one and all, 
a rebuke for quarreling in the Church-yard. They were all, 
or nearly all, Christians. I felt mortified at the occurrence, 
although I was innocently and very unwillingly the occasion 
of it, and apologized to the Priest for it. Instead of being 
offended, he commended me for my mildness, and so we 
parted better friends than we met. 

From the Chaldean Church I went to the Syrian, which 
I found, in respect to uncleanliness and decay, in much the 
same condition. The court was large, and there were one 
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or two low buildings upon it, intended for the priests and 
servants of the Church. Under the piazza, a priest was 
teaching six or seven boys, one of whom was reading the 
Gospel in Syriac, which I observed was printed, and on ex¬ 
amining, found it to be of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society’s edition. The way in which this edition was put 
into circulation among the Syrians is worthy of mention, as 
showing the importance of quiet and conservative measures, 
and the superior excellence of reorganizing the Eastern 
Communions as regularly organized Christian Churches. 
The reader will pardon the digression for the sake of illus¬ 
trating a principle. The books were sent by an agent of the 
Society, a worthy clergyman of the Church of England, to 
the Patriarch, by whom they were duly examined. Finding 
no errors in them, excepting some harmless mistakes of the 
press, he ordered them to be circulated. They are now to 
be found in schools and Churches and private houses, going 
freely wherever they list, read, studied, and rejoiced in, re¬ 
lieving the long dearth of the Word of God. Had the mode 
of distribution been different, thetesult would have been dif¬ 
ferent also. The Patriarch, thinking the surreptitious mode of 
their circulation sufficient reason for suspecting their char¬ 
acter and design, might have condemned them without ex¬ 
amination, as I know has been done in other cases. In this, 
according to the rules of his Church, he would have been 
justified, not that his Church prohibits or restricts the reading 
of the Holy Scriptures, but that as head of the family he has 
authority to prevent his children from eating pernicious or 
suspected food. Whatever we may think of such an ecclesias¬ 
tical censorship, it is, if we cannot view it higher, the part 
of prudence to remember that it exists, and to act accord¬ 
ingly. “I am sorry,” said an Eastern Patriarch, “ that they 
will give themselves the trouble of printing and circulating, 
and us of collecting and burning their unauthorized books.” 
The remark, which seemed to be said soberly and in earnest, 
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contains matter for grave reflection, especially when we re¬ 
member that the result alluded to has been verified even in 
the case of translations of the Bible. A serious examina¬ 
tion may give rise to the question, whether, if there has been 
any sin in burning these translations, it does not rest in part 
upon those who adopt a mode of circulation which may lead 
to this result. It is not enough to say that it is our duty to 
make known the word of God, whether men will receive it 
or n<^ This may be true, and it may be true farther that 
men are bound to receive it; but it does not follow that they 
are bound to receive any version of it which it pleases me 
or another man to set forth. We do not acknowledge such 
a rule to be binding upon ourselves, and we cannot with 
justice enforce it upon others. Nor is it a sufficient plea 
that the Eastern Christians are destitute of modern versions 
of the Scriptures, and that, therefore, they should receive 
what we give them with gratitude. They cannot formally 
accept what has never been formally offered, nor is it proba¬ 
ble that they would be predisposed to accept, or even ex¬ 
amine, what has been made, printed, published, and circula¬ 
ted without their knowledge or consent. Neither is it to be 
taken for granted that these translations have been prohibited 
or burned as the word of God. Horrible thought! Happy 
am I in saying that there is not one, I believe, of the hun¬ 
dreds of Eastern clergy with whom I have associated and 
conversed, who would not shrink from it with a shudder of 
disgust and terror. There is a manifest difference between 
the Word of God in itself considered, and a version of the 
Bible known to be unauthorized, and because unauthorized, 
believed to be sectarian. If we were to consult our own 
feelings, there is perhaps no book which we would be more 
ready to burn, none certainly which we would more gladly 
see withdrawn from circulation, than a translation of the Bible 
which contained, or which we believed to contain, an abuse 
or perversion of the true Word of God. The more strongly 
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we held the Anglican, which is also the Oriental principle ? 
that “ Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to 
salvation.” the more dangerous would appear to us any 
falsifying thereof, and the more diligently to be striven 
against. I must, therefore, enter my earnest protest against 
the use which has been made of the prohibition, and, in some 
few cases, (confined, I believe, to the Greeks,) of the burn¬ 
ing of missionary translations of the Bible. It is an extrava¬ 
gant inference from the facts, though one which I have seen 
repeatedly made by missionaries and travellers, that the 
Eastern clergy are opposed to true religion and the Word of 
God. The inference might be proved true, or the contrary, 
by other evidence, (I think the latter when speaking of them 
as a body,) but it is not deducible from the facts now stated. 
The threat, therefore, of an English missionary to an East¬ 
ern Bishop, that “ if he burned these translations, he should 
himself burn in hell,” was unjustifiable in the extreme, to 
say nothing of its impropriety on other grounds. 

I must again beg the reader’s pardon for this long di¬ 
gression in the Syrian Church-yard of Jezireh. I noticed 
that in both these Churches there was a sculptured lion on 
each side of the main entrance, in the walls of the building, 
and that this entrance was not, as is most common in East¬ 
ern Churches, at the west end, opposite the altar, but on the 
north or south side, midway of the building. Within, 
there was little worthy of note; the three altars as usual, 
a picture of the Virgin, rude and torn, another of the cru¬ 
cifixion, and others on religious subjects. The people were 
already gathered at the door for prayers. Most of the men 
• followed me into the Church, and explained every thing ex¬ 
cepting some Syriac inscriptions on the walls, of which they 
even said they did not know the language. Among them 
was the solitary Armenian, who told me that formerly, when 
there were several families of his nation in Jezireh, they 
used to have a priest of their own, and occupied one of the 

9 
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small chambers on the court, for a chapel, but that now, 
being the only one left, he worshipped with his brethren th£ 
Syrians. There are only twelve Syrian families in the town. 
Judging from the number waiting before the door for eve¬ 
ning prayers,nearly the whole male population must have been 
at Church. It was a pleasant sight to behold them, just as 
the labors of the day were closed, assembling to render 
thanks for its mercies and to beg protection for the night. 
Even though they understand little of the language of the 
service, the mere act of gathering thus, day by day, at early 
dawn and eventide, must have a good and hallowing influ¬ 
ence. It must remind them constantly of their brotherhood 
It must soften asperities, heal or prevent animosities, and 
tend to preserve the remembrance and love of their faith. 
Even upon myself, a stranger to them, it never failed to 
have a subduing and hallowing effect. The associations of 
morning and evening, the first thoughts raised to God and 
the last hour spent with Him, gave to these sacred duties a 
peculiar impressiveness and propriety. 

In the evening, a little company of Chaldeans and Syr¬ 
ians came and sat with me upon the roof. We talked of 
oppressions and conversions—first of their rulers, and then 
of themselves. They all agreed that they had never known 
of conversions to Popery, but from mercenary motives. In¬ 
deed, without any such testimony, the fact is plain; for 
what can people wholly uninstructed understand of the dif¬ 
ferences between the Church of Rome and themselves. 
The stories which they told of their own oppressions and 
sufferings, were simple and touching. They told me of the 
incursion of Ravandouz Bey some years ago, and of the 
great number of Christian females and boys which he car¬ 
ried away captive and sold. Among them was the wife of 
the Syrian priest of Jezireh, who was carried to Bagdad, 
where she was forced to become the wife of a Mussulman, 
by whom she had two children. She was afterwards res- 
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cued, and had just found her way back to her husband, 
leaving behind her her Mohammedan offspring. The good 
priest received her with joy as one from the dead. Two 
sisters of my fair hostess had been taken in the same way, 
and she had lately heard that both were dead. Between 
thirty and forty from this neighborhood were still in bond¬ 
age, compelled to serve the pleasure of their Mohammedan 
masters. They begged me to do something for their relief, 
and I readily promised to do all in my power,—a promise 
which I have since labored to fulfil. 

I left Jezireh on the morning of the 27th of June, and 
travelled three hours to a little Kurdish village, where the 
people had neither bread nor any thing else to eat, or if they 
had, they would not give them to us. Their houses were 
too dirty to enter, so I lay under a mulberry tree for several 
hours, and at last rose and went away in the heat of the day. 
1 shall always remember the mulberry tree and its grateful 
shade, though it was old and decayed ; for a tree of any 
kind, excepting in cultivated gardens, is a luxury rarely to 
be found in these sun-burnt regions. We passed by two 
other villages during the day, and saw several in the distance. 
The inhabitants were complaining of poverty and famine, 
although their corn, wheat, and barley fields were waving 
with a luxuriant harvest. I had heard at Jezireh that a 
party of Franks were on the road, and that one of them was 
sick at a village not far from the town. I had, therefore, 
left the route which I had proposed pursuing, along the base 
of the Tour Dagh, and travelled direct towards Nisibin, in 
the hope of meeting them and rendering some assistance. 
I saw nothing of them during the day, and it was only when 
I reached Haznaour the next morning, that I learned they 
had taken a road farther to the East, so that we had passed 
within a few miles of each other without meeting. I ascer¬ 
tained afterwards at Mardin, that they were American mis- 
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sionaries with their wives, on their way to Mossoul, and that 
one of them had died on the road, and it was only after my 
arrival in Constantinople, in August, that I learned the name 
of the deceased, the Rev. Mr. Mitchell, and heard that his 
wife, with their new-born child, had died soon after reaching 
Mossoul. The melancholy event gave rise to many sad 
reflections, and was perhaps one of many experiences which 
have conjoined to settle the conviction in my mind that it is 
inexpedient for married females to engage as missionary 
pioneers in such lands as Mesopotamia and Kurdistan. 

I travelled four hours farther after leaving the mulberry 
tree, and stopped at Kargo, a Kurdish village on the border 
of the Great Desert, where the Kiahya gave us a good dinner, 
to make amends for our long abstinence, and put us to bed 
out of doors, with a man to watch over us all night. In the 
morning the watchman was found among the sleepers, but 
nobody had molested us. We rose, and pursued our way 
to Ilaznaour, six and a half hours distant, where we arrived 
at 10 A. M. Here are twenty Syrian families, which form 
the largest population of that nation in any one place on the 
desert, excepting Kennek, two hours north of Haznaour, 
which is purely Syrian, has fifty families and a Church, the 
only one in all the plain. There are other villages, exclu¬ 
sively Syrian, on the edge of the desert, under the mountains 
of Tour, and most, if not all, of them have Churches. Be¬ 
sides these, there are scattered over the plain between Sin- 
jar and the Tour, about forty villages in which there is a 
mingled population of Syrians and Mussulmans, but one and 
all destitute of a Church. They sometimes come up to 
Kennek to worship. A Syrian of Ilaznaour remarked that 
they needed a Church in some central spot where the scat¬ 
tered population of the desert might go up to worship. J 
recommended to him to rebuild St. James at Nisibin, and 
the man jumped at the thought. Many a long year, I fear, 
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will pass before this venerable relic of ancient days shall 
put on robes of newness and beauty. 1 

The principal Syrian at Haznaour was one Marghas, 
the Deputy of the Ayan, or Governor. He came and sat 
with me most of the day, and told me his history. He had 
formerly lived in the mountains, where he had married and 
brought up children. But his union was not a happy one. 
His wife had ruined his peace by her boisterous temper, 
which he endured as long as he could, but finding it grew 
worse as she grew older, he had no other remedy than to 
separate. He sought for a divorce from the Church, but 
the Syrians allowing of this extreme resort only in the 
case to which it is confined by the Saviour, 1 he failed in 
his request. His next expedient was to take to himself a 
second wife, to supply the place of the first. He had thus 
been guilty of bigamy, and accordingly had been publicly 
excommunicated by his Bishop, and driven out of the 
mountains. As I was now on my way to the monastery, he 
begged me to intercede for him with the Patriarch, that 
this terrible curse might be removed. “ I am now out of 
the Churchhe said, “I am a heathen, and if I die so, 
what will become of me?” I was glad to see this sense of 
his state, but said to him that there was no hope that the 
Patriarch would restore him while he remained in his sin, 
as I knew His Holiness to be severe and exact in discipline, 
and that to intercede for him in this state, would make me 
a partaker of his guilt. He replied with much emotion, 
that he would submit to the Patriarch’s decision, whatever 
it might be, as better than to remain an outcast from his 
people, and on this condition I promised to speak to the 
Patriarch about it. I took occasion, however, to set before 


1 I have described the present Church in the Narrative of a Tour, 
&c., Vol. II. Chap. 22. 

8 Matt. v. 32 ; xix. 9. 
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him the enormity of his offence and the need of hearty 
repentance, to all which he gave, apparently, a frank and 
cordial assent. I afterwards mentioned the circumstances 
to one of the Bishops in the monastery, who said that the 
sentence had been approved by the Patriarch, and several 
attempts had been made to obtain a reversal, without effect. 
The man, he added, was rich and powerful, and the offence 
was notorious; it was necessary, in such a case, not to 
weaken the bonds of discipline; if the man was truly peni¬ 
tent, he knew very well that he had only to abandon his 
unlawful connexion, and come and make confession, and 
pray, and fast, and mourn for his sin, in order to be re¬ 
stored. Such being the case, I thought it best to follow 
his advice, and say nothing to the Patriarch about it. The 
man had been informed of the terms of restoration, and 
any intercession of mine would therefore be irregular and 
improper. 

I left Haznaour three hours before sunset, but our 
horses were already so worn out that we were six hours 
in going the four which lay between that place and 
Nisibin, so that we did not arrive till half past ten in the 
evening. The moon was up, and by its light we kept sight 
of the new barracks at Nisibin, which first appeared while 
we were still about nine miles distant. For several hours 
they were the only object in prospect, and the slow motion 
of our horses gave us a good opportunity of judging of the* 
tediousness of travelling over a plain with such an object 
in view. There it stands, so prominent and alone that the 
eye of the traveller cannot avoid resting upon it. An hour 
passes, and still it stands as before, as prominent, solitary, 
and apparently as distant. The slowness of your approach 
makes the change in its distinctness so gradual as to be 
almost imperceptible, and when you are within a mile of it, 
it seems nearly the same as when you were nine miles off. 
But dragging one foot after another has the effect, however 
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imperceptible at the time, of diminishing distance, and so 
at length we reached Nisibin. A grateful and even a tri¬ 
umphant feeling shot through my heart when I thought of 
all which had passed since I left it. And then came the 
old ruin of St. James looming up in the moonlight, and I 
thought of the faith which was once professed here, and of 
the prayers which had been offered, and how that faith 
might again rise from its ruins, and those prayers go up 
again like incense, when the sway of the oppressor shall be 
broken. As we sat under the wall of the Governor's house, 
where we took up our lodgings for the night, my servant 
said, “ You might know that there was no true faith in the 
place because no storks build here," His opinion was 
that they were only to be found among Christians. I re¬ 
counted to him what Nisibin had been, and he thought 
the storks might have remained there as on hallowed 
ground. 

We snatched a few hours repose, and started again at 
dawn. Instead of taking the main road to Mardin, we 
struck off to the right, for the purpose of visiting Dara, 
which lies on the border of the desert under the mountains. 
We reached it in five hours and a half, without molestation, 
although the road was supposed to be dangerous on account 
of the rebellious Kurds, who inhabit this part of the moun¬ 
tain. I went directly to the Governor’s house, and after a 
short repose, went out to survey the ruins. The town was 
famous in its day, and still lives in history as one of the 
strong places of the Romans. Procopius describes it as 
fourteen miles from Nisibis, and four days’ journey from the 
Tigris. We had travelled this distance in twenty-six hours, 
while the estimated distance is twenty-three hours. It was 
fortified by Anastasius, about A. D. 505, and afterwards im¬ 
proved by Justinian. It had two walls, distant from each 
other fifty paces. The inner wall was sixty feet high, and 
its towers one hundred feet. The outer wall was lower. 
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but more solid, and here each tower was protected by a 
quadrangular bulwark. The soil on every side but the S. E. 
was hard and rocky, and on this side a third wall was ad¬ 
vanced in the shape of a crescent. The present position of 
the town shows the truth of this, description. It lies in a 
basin formed by the hills which rise around it on every side 
excepting that which looks upon the desert to the S. E., 
where the hills open, and the soil is soft and yielding. The 
crescent wall was then advanced to protect this opening, as 
the only point at which the place was exposed to danger. 1 

Thus defended, Dara continued for sixty years to main¬ 
tain the hopes of its builders, and to excite the jealousy of 
the Persians. It was finally taken by Khosroes, king of Per¬ 
sia, A. D. 579, after five months* strife, and then only be¬ 
cause it had been left, without troops and provisions, to de¬ 
pend upon the unaided courage of the inhabitants. 

The present remains indicate the strength and import¬ 
ance of the place. On entering from the desert is a frag¬ 
ment of a wall, which I judged to be one hundred feet, 
high. It is straight across the opening, and I imagined 
might have been a part of the ancient inner wall. Close by 
is a circular building in ruins, now occupied as a mill, 
which may probably have been a tower. Beyond, as you 
pass the opening, the ruins appear, filling the level of the 
basin and the sides of the hills. They consist chiefly of 
rectangular and oblong blocks of rough-hewn stone, which 
lie disjointed and scattered in every direction. In the 
midst of the basin flows a stream, which pours itself out 

1 For a good description of Dara, its rise, its strength, and its fall, 
see Gibbon, Dec. and Fall, Chaps. XL., XLVI. D’Anville (Gib. in loc.) 
doubts the accuracy ofProcopius’s estimate of the distance between Dara 
and Nisibis, but, according to our rate and time of travelling, Procopius 
was correct. The distance which he gives to the Tigris, is also exact, if 
we estimate a day’s journey at 20 miles ; 23 hours being about seventy 
miles. 
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through the opening, and is lost in the desert. In one 
place there is a bridge over it, where you see the round 
arches of the Romans, but although small, it appears, from 
the size of the arches, to have been made for a much larger 
stream than the little rivulet over which it now affords a pas¬ 
sage. On the left of the bridge, as you enter, is a small 
round tower, which the inhabitants say was formerly a part 
of a Church, and is still used as such by the Christian inhabit¬ 
ants, who are altogether about twenty-five families, Syrians 
and Armenians. Here, as elsewhere where the population 
is scanty and poor, they all worship together under the same 
roof. Beyond the bridge, and in the middle of the basin, 
rises a lofty square tower like those attached to the ancient 
Churches, (now mosques,) of Diarbekir. 1 It stands at the 
corner of a building of which the walls are almost entire. 
Tradition says that it was anciently one of the principal 
Churches. Its two parts are still distinct, the court and the 
ancient Narthex, or porch, without, and the nave within. 
It is not in the form of a cross, but square, as are most of 
the Churches in the East. Its walls are all bare, as if it 
had been desolated by fire, but a part of a Cufic inscrip¬ 
tion is still to be seen near the door. As I stood beneath 
its roofless walls, in the place of its sanctuary, under the 
shade of a wild tree which has been suffered to grow there, 
and my thoughts ran back to John of Dara, and the worship¬ 
pers who had thronged its courts and bowed before its 
altar, I could well appreciate the feelings of an English 
friend who had visited the Church a year before, and, as one 
who accompanied him informed me, stood and wept when 
he beheld its desolation. Farther on are the walls of an¬ 
other Church of the same description, whose interior is filled 

1 For a description of one of these mosques, see Narrative of a Tour, 
Vol. II. Chap. 24, (p. 298 Am. Ed.) There is a mosque of the same 
kind in Constantinople. 

9 * 
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with wild fig trees, and I was told that there were two or three 
others, which I did not visit. 

Beyond that last mentioned, the bottom of the basin, or 
valley, terminates, and you begin to ascend the hill-side 
opposite the opening. On this hill stands the Mussulman 
quarter, a miserable hamlet of about twenty-five houses, built 
of stones and fragments from the ancient town. To the 
right, or Eastward, ascends a ravine, down which the stream 
before-mentioned flows. Across the ravine is a large wall 
which is a part of the wall of the town, or the faqade of 
some vast building, for I could not spare time to examine 
it. On the hill-side, just before entering the Mussulman 
quarter, are ten cisterns in a row, cut out of the solid rock, 
and arched with masonry of tile and mortar. Each cistern is 
about 150 feet long, 75 feet deep, and 15 or 20 feet broad. 
Some of them are still perfect, and have the arches entire. 
Others are partly or wholly ruined. They seem evidently 
intended to supply the city with water in case the stream 
from the hills should be cut off. 

The Christian quarter is below, near the bridge, on the 
left as you enter, the little Church before mentioned stand¬ 
ing in the midst of it. Here also is another ruin which 
is perhaps the most curious in the place, it is now called 
the Dungeon . It consists of two subterranean apartments 
of great length and height, opening into each other. We 
descended by a dark stair way and surveyed the place with 
a torch, conducted by the Kiahya of the quarter. I noticed 
little to record excepting the size and solidity of the struc¬ 
ture and the great height of the arches, which are, as in the 
cisterns, of the round Roman form. From one of the 
apartments is a subterranean passage of unknown extent, 
but which may perhaps have led to some other apartments. 
There were also recesses in the walls, which seemed to be 
intended for seats. The people say that treasure has been 
found here, but I was disposed to regard the whole as a part 
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of some royal Scrdab,' or summer apartments. Immediate¬ 
ly over these apartments, are traces of a large building with 
a portion of a wall still standing, which the people call the 
Palace . I noticed upon the wall an inscription, which was 
either too far up or too indistinct to be made out. 

These are the principal remains which I saw, besides 
many traces of foundations and fragments of wall. • On 
every side are huge blocks of stone, some of them from 
eight to ten feet long, by three and four feet in the other di¬ 
mensions. These lie scattered all about, as if they had 
been thrown down by the hand of violence or the shock of 
an earthquake. The Governor gave me a most kind recep¬ 
tion, and sent a man with me to survey the ruins. As soon 
as we returned to the house, I mounted. My wish had been 
to reach the monastery by striking across the mountains 
North of the town, but the Governor told me that they were 
impassable on account of the bad state of the Kurds, and I 
contented myself with the road to Kherin, leading along the 
base of the hills, with the desert on the left. This, the 
Governor said, I might or might not get over in safety. As 
we emerged from the town, which we did by going over the 
hills which form the Westerly barrier, instead of going 
round by the opening, we continued to pass for half an 
hour, subterranean chambers and graves cut out of the 
rock. Here was, then, the burying-place of the city, appa¬ 
rently without the walls. The chambers, which were small 
apartments with single low doors, were evidently tombs, but 
nothing remained within. Beyond these, and after we had 
come down into the desert, we passed several places where 
the rocks were cut down and levelled so as to form appa¬ 
rently foundations for buildings, which may have been 


1 Serdab —a suite of apartments below the surface of the earth, in¬ 
tended for summer residence. The houses in Bagdad and Mossoul are 
generally provided with them. 
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country-houses looking out upon the desert, at that time, 
perhaps, a cultivated field. Our road lay over the uneven 
ground which runs into the plain, and although our horses, 
bad at the best, were now tired and broken down, we suc¬ 
ceeded inputting them into a gallop, and scampered over the 
ground as if the Kurds were upon us. I make it a rule in 
such countries to have my baggage so light and well packed 
that a horse can run with it even more easily than with a 
rider. In two hours we had passed the dangerous ground, 
and were on the main road from Nisibin to Kherin, which 
soon brought us to the latter village, where my old host re¬ 
ceived me with hearty greetings, and provided me with a bed 
upon his roof. All the villagers were old acquaintances, but 
some of them took advantage of our familiarity to carry off 
the crupper to my saddle and several other little articles in 
the night. In the morning every body was innocent, and I 
was fain to get away with the useful lesson, not to be on too 
good terms with people who do not understand kindness 
except as affording them an opportunity to take advantage 
of it for their own profit. 

June 30. We left at a quarter past five, and instead of 
the road to Mardin, took another less beaten, which led to 
the Northeast, towards the hills where Zafran was visible. 
As we rode along, my thoughts were filled, as they had been 
during our gallop yesterday, with contemplations of the pros¬ 
pect before me, and many a prayer went up for blessings 
upon my work. After crossing the plain we entered a valley, 
or gorge, and wound our way up among the hills by a rocky 
path, until we came again in sight of the monastery, stand¬ 
ing in a commanding position on an eminence, surrounded, 
at some distance, by lofty and precipitous crags towering far 
above it and enclosing it on every side, except that towards 
the desert, where the view opened and disclosed an exten¬ 
sive prospect beyond. The hill sides below the crags and 
around the monastery were covered with cultivation. Vine- 
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yards, orchards and fields appeared all around, and nearer 
the monastery a garden, spread out in terraces on the de¬ 
clivity, covered with vegetable plats and fruit trees, and 
watered by a stream issuing from the hills behind. The 
front of the monastery was towards the desert, but our mode 
of approach brought us to the rear, and then led us around 
its walls till we came to the front, which presented no open¬ 
ing through its whole extent but a low iron-sheathed door. 
Our guide advanced, pushed it open, and we rode in under 
a dark arched way, and dismounted in the court at a quarter 
past eight, just three hours from Kherin. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Reception at Der Zafran.—Interview with the Patriarch.—Bishop Mat¬ 
thew.—Second Interview.—Abyssinian Monk.—Syrian Monasteries.— 
Schools.—Hours of Prayers.—Fasts.—Clerical Celibacy.—Sunday Ser¬ 
vice.—Picture Worship.—Compline-—Vespers. 

The old porter growled as the guide pushed open the 
heavy door of Der Zafran, and told him that a guest had 
arrived. “ Why do you bring your guests here V* was the 
first salutation which I had at the venerable monastery of 
the Syrian Patriarchs. I did not mind it, for I had heard 
of gruff old porters before, but made my way quietly into 
the court, and directing the old man to hold my horse while 
I dismounted, asked if Mar Elias w r as at the monastery. 
The old man began to guess his mistake, and became offi¬ 
cious and loquacious at once. Yes, Mar Elias was there, 
and Mar John, and several other 3fars of whom I never 
heard afterwards. I was then guided through a narrow' 
passage into another court, around which stood the principal 
buildings of the monastery. The court was paved with 
large slabs, some of which were dislodged from their places, 
and others had disappeared altogether. The buildings about 
the court presented rather a ruinous appearance, but I sup¬ 
posed it to be only the venerable aspect of age. A portico 
of arches supported by stone pillars, ran round three sides 
of the court, and underneath this portico was a wooden 
frame sustaining a platform about three feet high, on which 
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a carpet and cushions were arranged. Here I took my 
seat, and calling a servant, requested him to announce to 
the Patriarch that a Frank had arrived, and wished permis¬ 
sion to see him. He soon returned, and immediately con¬ 
ducted me up a flight of stairs to the terrace above the por¬ 
tico, and across this to an apartment on the opposite side. 
He opened the door, and I immediately recognized the 
venerable face and beard which I had seen more than three 
years before in Constantinople. The Patriarch was sitting 
at the farther end of a long apartment, but change of dress 
and travel had so completely altered my appearance, that 
he did not at first recognize me. I advanced, dropped on 
one knee and kissed his hand, after which, rising and re¬ 
treating a few paces, I drew forth the packet from Mossoul, 
approached and presented it. The Patriarch beckoned me 
to a seat opposite, and when he had read the address on the 
envelope, looketl towards me, and laying his hand on his 
heart, bade me welcome. He then opened the packet, and 
was soon absorbed in reading the epistles. I could perceive 
no change in his countenance as he read, although I knew 
the letters contained much which might draw a sigh even 
from the heart of a stranger. He preserved through the 
whole the same calm and placid serenity with which he 
began, and when he had finished, which was not till half an 
hour had elapsed, he folded them again, and thrust them un¬ 
der his carpet amidst a multitude of other epistles and papers. 
I thought he looked even more hale and cheerful than when 
I saw him in Constantinople, and he immediately entered 
into pleasant conversation. As soon as propriety allowed, I 
asked leave to retire, and the Patriarch sent a servant to 
prepare a room for me, which proved to be one of the little 
chambers of the monks close to his own. Soon after I en¬ 
tered it, the Patriarch sent in a delicious breakfast of eggs, 
cream, milk, and fruits. When this was finished, I sent for 
one of the fraternity who was the barber of the monastery, 
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and submitted my beard, of a week’s growth, to his hand¬ 
ling. Though somewhat of the rudest, it was very kindly 
intended. His razor was a piece of iron, thrust longitu¬ 
dinally into a stick for a handle, and kept in its place by a 
bit of cord bound round the wood close to the blade. Its 
mode of operation seemed to be rather by pulling out than 
cutting off. During the exercise of its office, I shed many 
involuntary tears, but felt bound to submit when I heard 
that the Patriarch and all the brotherhood w r ere shaved with 
the same. After this, I laid down, and weary with the fa¬ 
tigues of my journey, in which, for a week, from heat by day 
and fleas by night, I had hardly slept at all, reposed quietly 
till evening. 

I was no sooner awake than Mutran 3Iattai, (Bishop 
Matthew,) one of the residents of the monastery, came in. 
He is an assistant of the Patriarch,and performs the Epis¬ 
copal duties of Mardin and the adjacent villages'. /The Pa¬ 
triarch usually has two or three such assistants resident with 
him, who relieve him of many of his minor cares. Bishop 
Matthew on this occasion gave me a long account of Der 
Zafran, a building which has been famous for ages as the 
residence of the Syrian Patriarchs. It is now, he said, 
1043 years since the place was purchased from the Greeks 
by Mar Ananias, Bishop of Jezireh. It was then a fortress, 
but the old Church, in which the monks still 'worship, was 
standing at that time. Mar Ananias converted the whole 
into a monastery, extended the walls, and erected cells for 
the monks. An outer wall enclosed the whole ground, 
which is now improved as a garden, and covers several acres, 
and the monastery itself was of twice the extent that it now 
is. The old Church and the monastery took the name of its 
founder, and hence we often see it called in history, the 
Monastery of St. Ananias. At the same time it received 
the appellation of Zafran from a singular circumstance, 
which the Bishop related as follows : A Persian merchant 
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of great wealth loaded a large caravan with the article called 
Zafran, ( Anglice , Saffron,) and intrusting it to one of his 
servants, told him to travel with it until he found a man rich 
enough to buy the whole ; and if he did not succeed in 
finding such a person, to return with it unsold. The ser¬ 
vant departed, and travelling hither and thither for several 
months, sought in vain for a purchaser. At length chance 
led him to the spot where Mar Ananias was engaged in 
building his monastery. The servant offered his article, 
and when Mar Ananias heard of the vain boast of the Per¬ 
sian, he bought the whole, and to show his indifference to 
riches, mixed it with the mortar employed in the building. 
If he had endowed it with the same sum, it would have been 
better for the present generation. Nevertheless the monas¬ 
tery hence took the name of Der Zafran' by which it is 
commonly known at the present day. It has been twice oc¬ 
cupied by the Kurds, who held it at one time forty years, and 
at another ten. It was only about five years ago that it was 
rescued the second time. While it was in their hands it 
went rapidly to decay, and when it was restored, was little 
better than a ruin. The Patriarch repaired it so far as his 
means would allow, but it is still in a very dilapidated con¬ 
dition. The buildings round the inner court, are the Church 
of St. Ananias, and the Chapel of St. Mary, on the East, and 
on the other sides the kitchen, servants’ apartments, and two 
ranges of cells. These last are small vaulted rooms, some 
20 feet by 10. In the upper story, which looks upon the ter¬ 
race, are the Chapel of St. Peter, the Patriarch’s apartment, 
and another range of cells. The terrace, or gallery, is faced by 
a heavy balustrade of stone, and the whole building is of the 
same, a light yellow porous stone, roughly hewn. The Church 
of St. Ananias is the only part of the building which has any 
pretensions to architectural ornament. In this there is some 
sculptured work upon the cornices, and around the old Ro- 

1 Literally, Saffron Monostory. 
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man windows. On .the outer court, which I first entered, 
are the porter’s, gardener’s, and shepherd’s apartments, the 
sheepfolds, granary, and stable. 

Being now fairly introduced to the monastery, I will spare 
the reader the long detail of all that occurred there during 
the two weeks of my stay, and present only a few sketches 
of scenes and events which will show the life that I led. 
The evening of my arrival, the Patriarch sent for me, and I 
spent an hour with him in conversation. The next day I 
made a more formal visit, and discussed with him many mat¬ 
ters of interest relating to my mission. He gave me a long 
account of the state of his Church, and told me that the 
last autumn a messenger had arrived from India with letters 
from the Malabar Christians, 1 requesting that a Metropolitan 
might be sent to them to preserve their Episcopal succes. 
sion. 

The Patriarch made particular inquiries with regard to 
the Church in England and the United States, and especially 
about the constitution of its ministry, seeking to ascertain 
whether it had the three Apostolic Orders, and whether the 
power of ordination was vested exclusively in the Bishops. 
My explanation, which he afterwards confirmed by an ex¬ 
amination of the Prayer Book, was entirely satisfactory, and 
seemed to afford him unmingled gratification. He said that 
he regarded these three orders as essential to a right con¬ 
stitution of the ministry, and that they must be derived from 
the Apostles in regular succession. All other orders, such 
as Archbishops, Archdeacons (Chor-episcopi), Subdeacons, 
&x., were merely subdivisions of these, for the sake of con¬ 
venience in the government of the Church. We talked also 
of liturgies, and he showed me a volume somewhat larger 
than our Prayer Book, which he said was intended to be 
used by the worshipper in private. No Church, he affirmed, 

2 The Syrian Church of Hindostan, visited and described by Buchan¬ 
an. See his Researches. 
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was so rich in liturgical forms as the Syrian, and he spoke 
with glowing eyes of Ephrem and James, and other worthies 
of ancient days. Another work that he showed me, was a 
large folio volume of Church Annals, which, he said, had 
been kept from the earliest ages by the Patriarchs. It was 
formerly written in Syriac, but a copy was afterwards made 
in Karshoni , 1 or Syro-Arabic, in which language it had ever 
since been written. The original, he said, was still exist¬ 
ing in Syria, besides which, this which he showed me was 
the only copy in the world. It is always kept by the Patri¬ 
arch, and the records are made as the events occur. lie 
opened it and read from it a history of persecutions endured 
by the Monophysites after the Council of Chalcedon. I 
saw that he had reference to the difference between us, for 
I had already shown him a copy of the Arabic translation of 
the Prayer Book in which the Second Article* had arrested 
his attention, but before we could enter upon the subject 
we were interrupted by persons on business, and I retired. 

The same day arrived a monk from Abyssinia. Four 
years had passed since he left his country, and in the mean 
time he had been a wanderer in Egypt and Syria. He had 
brought no letters from his Church, and the Patriarch hesi¬ 
tated for a time to receive him, saying that the practice of 
the Churches from time immemorial, had been, that when a 
Christian went into a foreign country, he carried with him 
commendatory epistles from his Bishop, or the Patriarch. 
He finally, however, suffered him to occupy a room in the 
monastery, but could not be persuaded to look upon him 
with complacency. “ How do I know/’ he said, “ but that 
he has been excommunicated, or has committed some great 
sin, or how can I be sure that he is a Christian at all l ” 3 

1 Arabic written in Syriac characters. Such books are common 
among the Syrians, and are the most easily read by them. 

2 Of the Wordy or Son of God, which was made very man. 

3 To show that the Patriarch reasoned wisely, I may say that since 
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The monk was black, but well-featured. He came into my 
room in the afternoon and spent an hour with me, but I was 
soon weary of him. He seemed to be a compound of self- 
conceit and nonsense, having gathered a smattering of va¬ 
rious small things in his travels, which he appeared to 
imagine made him the possessor of all knowledge. For 
example, he began to edify the monks and others who had 
gathered around me, with an account of the English Church. 
The English, he said, are divided into three classes, Church¬ 
men, Lutherans, and Free Masons. I denied it, and he 
said he knew better than I. He proceeded, “ Neither of 
these use the sign of the cross.” I instanced Baptism in 
the English Church, and he said 1 was mistaken. I told 
him that I was a priest, and had never baptized without it. 
He said he knew better than I; whereupon I gave him up 
as impracticable. He then turned to my servant, and find¬ 
ing that he was a Greek, began upon the nature of Christ. 
Basil replied that all that he knew was that there are three, 
the Father, the Son, and St. Mary! The Syrians ail start¬ 
ed up with astonishment at this exposition of doctrine, and 
exclaimed, “ Do you put St. Mary in the place of the Blessed 
Spirit?” I put some questions to Basil, and found that he 
did not so much as know that there was any Holy Ghost. I 
was surprised at his ignorance, having often conversed in a 
serious manner with him on the journey; but it had never 
entered my mind to suspect that he was ignorant of the 
prime articles of the Christian faith. He could repeat his 
Creed word for word, but being in the ancient language, he 
understood nothing of it. And yet this servant was devout 
in his way. He said his prayers every night, and when at 

my visit to the monastery, a man, without letters commendatory, but pro¬ 
fessing to be a Christian, came and spent several days there, and at the 
end of this time ran away in the night, taking with him all the sacred 
vessels from the altar of St. Ananias. It was afterwards ascertained that 
he was a Mussulman. 
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home went to Church, kissed the pictures, confessed, re¬ 
ceived the Sacrament—and was content. What a dreadful 
responsibility that of the priest who is the blind leader of 
such blind men ! The monk, finding that he was no fit sub¬ 
ject for theological discussion, fell to disputing with the 
Syrians, whether the sign of the cross should be made with 
the thumb and forefinger, as they make it, or with the 
thumb alone, as the Abyssinians practice. All his efforts to 
raise a discussion, were unavailing. The Syrians would 
not acknowledge that it was of any importance whether it 
was made in the one way or the other; and the monk, smi¬ 
ling complacently at having silenced us all, left the room. 
The Patriarch was seriously offended when he afterwards 
heard from a servant who was present, that the Abyssinian 
had been disputing with me about religious matters, and 
wished to know how he had ventured to take such liberties 
as he did in the discussion. 

Bishop Matthew came in twice during the day, and I 
had with him much conversation of a more profitable char¬ 
acter upon the state of his Church. In the evening he 
gave me a list of all the Bishoprics, with the names of the 
present incumbents, from which I learned that there were 
only twelve with dioceses, and less than twenty in all. How 
different this from the ancient glory of the Church, when 
they had one hundred and fifty-nine 1 Bishops in these re¬ 
gions ! Of the twenty-one monasteries, where Bishops were 
formerly resident, only two are now occupied at all, and one 
of these is the Patriarchal monastery of Zafran. The other 
is the monastery of St. Mary Magdalen, at Jerusalem. Sev¬ 
eral of the present Bishops, however, reside in monasteries 
which are not included in the ancient list, and, besides 
these, there is an immense number deserted or in ruins, 
and a few in the hands of the Papists. Formerly the 
% 

1 The number given by Asseman, on the authority of ancient writers. 
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mountains of Tour 1 were filled with monasteries, like 
Mount Athos in Greece. There were also a few nun¬ 
neries. The ruins of one are to be seen not far from Der 
Zafran; but at the present day, nuns are, I believe, entirely 
unknown among the Syrians. 

There were, at the time of my visit, twenty-five monks 
belonging to the monastery of Zafran, but only five of them 
were resident; the rest were scattered in the villages, per¬ 
forming the duties of priests in vacant parishes. Of the five 
remaining, one only was a priest, the rest deacons and lay 
brethren. They were all employed in teaching. Each of 
the five had a class of five boys, (twenty-five in all,) who had 
been gathered from different and some of them from dis¬ 
tant places, for instruction. They were taught and main¬ 
tained at the expense of the monastery. The origin of the 
school was in this manner: When the Patriarch was in 
Constantinople in 1838, the Armenian Patriarch expostu¬ 
lated with him on the state of the nation, and among other 
things said to him, that a people without schools must in¬ 
evitably decline. The remark sunk deep into the mind of 
the Patriarch, and was never forgotten. On his journey 
home, he visited most of the places where Syrians are to be 
found, and in every place established a school. They are 
of course on a very humble scale. That in the monastery, 
which was intended to be of a higher order than the others, 
provides instruction in ancient Syriac, Arabic, and penman¬ 
ship, but the first is very imperfectly taught from want of 
good teachers and text-books, and the whole is not suffi¬ 
cient to supply the first rudiments of knowledge. Neither 
of the languages is taught grammatically. The pupil first 

1 I will here say that the names Jebcl Tour , and Tour Vagh, com¬ 
monly given to these mountains, both imply a tautology'. Jebel (Arabic), 
Dagh (Turkish), and Tour (Syriac), each mean in their respective lan¬ 
guages, Mountain. The old and proper name is Tour Abdin, or Moun¬ 
tain of Recluses. 
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learns to repeat the words, which in plain Arabic compo¬ 
sition he understands, because it is the vernacular tongue, 
but in Syriac he knows nothing of. He repeats them by 
rote, as a parrot talks, and in some instances afterwards 
learns a little of the meaning; but, in general, his own 
, language is an unknown tongue to him. He is thus ena¬ 
bled to join in the services of his Church, and can repeat 
the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Trisagion, and some other 
portions of the services, from memory. 

The time which the monks do not spend in instruction 
is set apart for devotion. For this purpose, the Seven Hours 
of Prayer are observed, viz. Matins, at dawn; the Third 
Hour; the Sixth Hour, at noon; the Ninth Hour, three 
hours before sunset; the Vespers, at sundown; the Comp¬ 
line, or Evening Service, two hours after sundown ; and the 
Vigils, at midnight. These hours are regulated (excepting 
the Sixth, which is always at noon, and the Vigils, which 
are always at midnight,) by the rising and setting of the 
sun. Thus, the day beginning at sunset, the Third Hour 
is the fifteenth from that time, or three o’clock A. M. East¬ 
ern time. At this season, the sun set about half past seven 
of our time, and half past seven in the morning is twelve 
o’clock. The Third Hour was therefore half past ten 
A. M., and on this account, the Prayers for that hour were 
said at Noon. The arrangement of the Prayers was based 
upon an equal division of the.day and night, which occurs, 
however, only at the equinoxes, when the Third, the Sixth, 
and the Ninth Hours are nine A. M., noon, and three P. M., 
respectively. The custom in the monastery was to combine 
the Matins with the Services of the Church, which occur 
at the same hour, and the Prayers of the Ninth Hour with 
the Evening Service, occurring at ten o’clock, or two hours 
before sunset. The Prayers for the Sixth Hour and Sunset 
were said at the door of the Church, under the piazza; the 
Compline in the little Chapel of St. Mary, and the Midnight 
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Prayers by every monk in his room. There was something 
in the associations of the hour which rendered these last pe¬ 
culiarly impressive to me. In the dead of night, when no 
sound was heard and all nature was sleeping around, here 
and there, from the door of each cell, a light began to 
twinkle, and presently, where each light appeared, the voice 
of prayer began to rise, solemn and slow. It seemed as if 
it possessed more power at this silent season. There was 
no sound of earth to interrupt it; the mind had rested from 
the cares of the day, and there were no moving objects or 
glaring sunlight to distract it. It seemed as if it must be 
more concentrated upon itself, more easily turned to Heaven, 
more free and pure in its aspirations. I thought of the com- 
ing of the bridegroom. “ While the bridegroom tarried, 
they all slumbered and slept. And at midnight there was a 
cry made, Behold, the bridegroom cometh; go ye out to 
meet him. Then all those virgins arose and trimmed their 
lamps” 1 I remembered too the words of the Saviour, 
“ Watch, therefore, for ye know neither the day nor the 
hour wherein the Son of man cometh. 5 ’ 2 “Take heed, 
watch and pray; for ye know not when the time is. For 
the Son of man is as one taking a far journey, who left his 
house, and gave authority to his servants, and to every man 
his work, and commanded the porter to watch. Watch ye, 
therefore, for ye know not when the master of the house 
will come, at even, or at midnight , or at the cock-crowing, 
or in the morning: lest if he come suddenly, he find you 
sleeping. And what I say unto you, I say unto all, Watch. 553 

Friday , July 2. The whole convent is at present keep¬ 
ing the Fast of the Twelve Apostles, which began on Mon¬ 
day and continues thirteen days. Upon due consideration, 
I have felt it to be my duty not to join in the observance, 
my own Church not being in communion with the Syrian, 


1 Mat. xxv. 5, 6, 7. 


2 Mat. xxv. 13. 3 Mark xiii. 33—37. 
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and it being no design of mine to act as if such communion 
were existing. Were it otherwise, there would seem to be 
no reason for doubt, inasmuch as such conformity accords 
with ancient usage and with Apostolical precepts. As it is, 
it seems plainly the course of duty to adhere to the customs 
of the Church to which I belong ; and I find, on conversing 
with the monks, that they regard it as a matter of course 
that I should do so. I have determined, therefore, to keep 
the regular fasts of my Church, as it has been my custom to 
do, and to go no farther. As to the general propriety and 
duty of fasting, there can be no question; and the Church 
has wisely guarded against its neglect, by appointing times 
and seasons for it, which are all most appropriate to the 
duty. The duty being plain, no better mode of its observ¬ 
ance can be devised, than to adopt the days appointed by 
the Church, especially when we reflect that by acting oth¬ 
erwise, we not only “ offend against the common order” of 
the Church; (the lawfulness of which in the sight of God 
may well be doubted,) but are almost sure to neglect the 
duty altogether. Would we but rightly perform it, we 
should find that it would add new vigor to our faith, give 
new power to prayer, and increase within us all the graces 
of the Spirit. 

These thoughts were suggested by the return of the weekly 
fast. As I am seldom alone in my own room, the Patriarch 
had given me, for my private use, the key of the Chapel of 
St. Peter, in which no services are at present performed. 
There I have spent a considerable portion of the day. May 
the prayers offered in weakness, descend in blessings upon 
this desolated heritage, and upon my own fondly remembered 
Zion, which 

In distance, ever true, I love. 

And at her altars pray once more to stand. 

During the day, one of the monks came in and opened a 

10 
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conversation on the marriage of our clergy. I contented 
myself with stating the grounds upon which we hold the 
marriage of a Bishop to be lawful, (to which, being based on 
Scripture and primitive evidence, he had nothing to object,) 
without feeling called upon to attack the different institu¬ 
tions of his own Church in this particular. I said, more¬ 
over, that if I were a clergyman of the Syrian Church, I 
should feel in duty bound to obey its laws, as do those of 
its own clergy and even of its Bishops, who are convinced 
that it would be better for the Church if the present restric¬ 
tion did not exist. 1 I thought it, however, perfectly con¬ 
sistent with Christian unity, that there should be, in this and 
other respects, different customs in different branches of the 
Church of Christ. Even the Church of Rome follows the 
same principle, and notwithstanding the absolute prohibition 
of marriage to her own clergy, had not insisted upon the 
same as a term of communion with the Eastern Churches. 2 
He assented to the truth of the remark, and I on the other 
hand could not hesitate to condemn the conduct of a Priest 
of his communion who had lately been deposed for marry- 


1 As I shall discuss this subject at length hereafter. I will here merely 
add that in the Syrian Church, Priests are allowed to be married, but 
Bishops not. A priest may, however, become a Bishop after the death of 
his wife. Priests are generally married men, and such are always pre¬ 
ferred for parochial cures. 

2 The Chaldeans, the Papal Syrians, and other Eastern Christians in 
communion with the Church of Rome, still retain married priests. It 
ought, however, to be added that the w'hole influence of that Church is 
exerted to bring about a conformity with its own practice. The matter 
is kept in reserve until union is effected, and then gradually brought for¬ 
ward and inculcated, though never insisted on as essential to union. The 
eflort has succeeded in some parts where Papal influence is strong ; for 
example, among the Papal Syrians of Aleppo. In this, as in other re¬ 
spects, the Church of Rome is content to disseminate her own peculiari¬ 
ties, while, in more essential matters, she leaves the Eastern Christians of 
her ommunion in ignorance and degradation. 
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ing a second time. If he were opposed to the law he ought 
not to have entered a state in which it might be imposed 
upon himself. 

Bishop Matthew came in for a short time in the evening, 
having been abroad all day superintending the reapers in the 
fields. It seems that besides the produce of its own lands, 
the monastery receives from all the villages between Jezireh 
and Mardin, contributions of grain, rice and other produc¬ 
tions. It has also a few villages which are fiefs of the 
monastery. Besides all this, the villagers bring in presents 
of fruits, sheep, and every thing which their labor provides. 
There is also a considerable revenue accruing from the an¬ 
nual sale of the mciron , used in baptism, which can be pre¬ 
pared only by the hands of the Patriarch. Yet the monastery 
is far from being rich, what it receives barely sufficing for its 
own support. Its revenues had suffered considerably during 
the recent famine. 

Sunday , July 4. I was present this morning at the 
services in the Church of St. Ananias, which commenced 
soon after day-dawn. The Patriarch himself was the prin¬ 
cipal officiator, and besides him were one priest, two dea¬ 
cons, and five or six afsalto , or singers, who were all boys. 
The patriarch wore a cope of richly embroidered stuff, with 
a capacious hood of the same, which last was drawn over 
the head in certain parts of the service, but most of the 
time was thrown back upon the shoulders. The idea of it 
is said to be taken from that of Moses covering his face 
when he communed with God in the mount. Besides this 
was a broad scarf richly decorated, hanging from the neck 
nearly to the ground in front, with a hole by which it is 
passed over the head. This was all of his dress which was 
visible. The large turbaned cap which he usually wore, 
was laid aside, and nothing remained upon his head but the 
close black cap checkered with white, which is worn by thp 
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monks. Seven candles were burning upon the altar, on 
which, besides the chalice and paten, were several small 
metallic plates used in the service, which, with the lights, 
were arranged upon the steps ascending from the altar. 
Pictures were hanging in different parts of the Church, but 
all of them in an elevated position, evidently not designed 
for worship, nor were any of them so used. No candles 
were lighted before them, nor did any one appear to notice 
them, excepting my servant Basil, who entered with me, 
and after seeking in vain for some one that was familiar to 
him, placed himself, at length, before a portrait which may 
have been intended for the Virgin, and continued for a 
quarter of an hour bowing and crossing himself before it, 
while the congregation occasionally turned upon him an 
astonished and wondering look. The congregation consist¬ 
ed only of the inmates of the monastery and a few women 
from the city, who had come to spend the day at the monas¬ 
tery. As there was no separate place for females in the 
Church, they stood behind the rest of the congregation, 
near the door. Iremarked, throughout, the great attentiveness 
and solemnity of the congregation, which struck me the 
more from its being often wanting in Eastern Churches. 
Every one, as he entered, bowed thrice towards the altar 
and thrice crossed himself in honor of the Holy Trinity. 
The priest’s garment resembled that of the Patriarch, but 
was not so richly decorated. Those of the deacons w r ere 
of a plain white material, embroidered in a simple manner, 
and each deacon wore a scarf, which was hung only from 
one shoulder, in the same manner that it is worn by dea¬ 
cons in the Greek and Armenian Churches, this mode of 
wearing it being regarded as the distinguishing mark of 
their order. The singers were clothed in white garments, 
and stood upon the right of the altar, as you look towards it. 
One of them carried cymbals, and two others circular instru- 
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ments of metal, with small bells attached, and elevated by a 
long staff passing through the centre. These instruments 
were played in certain parts of the service, especially at the 
moment of Invocation. The deacons stood during the ser¬ 
vice, one on each side of the Patriarch, and a little behind 
him, each holding a crosier of ebony, crested by a handle 
of alabaster. The communion service was preceded by the 
morning prayers and reading the Gospel, after which the 
veil was lowered for a short time, while the Holy Table was 
preparing. The whole service that followed, struck me 
from its resemblance to the ancient forms, especially as de¬ 
scribed by Bingham. Incense was used, and Prayer was 
offered for the Church Militant, for Apostles, Martyrs, 
Confessors, Patriarchs, Bishops, and all Saints. It is at this 
part of the service that commemoration is made of the dead 
lately departed, when it is requested by friends. The only 
requisition necessary is that he have died in the Communion 
of the Church. How far the practice is removed from any 
recognition of Purgatory, will appear in another place. The 
elements were raised after consecration, the Patriarch turn¬ 
ing to the congregation, but there was no bowing to them 
by the people, the act being simply an invitation or call to 
partake. There was no procession with them. During the 
service, the congregation bowed two or three times, and the 
sign of the cross was made some five or six times. The 
same sign was made over the elements in consecration, 
which was done by means of a small silver cross that the 
Patriarch held in his hand. The Sacrament was adminis¬ 
tered to two or three of the clergy, at the proper time of 
receiving it; and to those of the congregation who were to 
partake, after the service was ended. The same is the cus¬ 
tom in the Greek Church, and originated in a day when the 
number of communicants was so great as to render it incon¬ 
venient to administer to all during the service. I noticed 
moreover this difference—that it was given to the clergy 
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from the chalice with a spoon, 1 'while to the people were 
given, with the hand, morsels of the consecrated bread which 
had been dipped in the wine, and which the people received 
from the hand of the Patriarch into their mouths. This 
also was perceptible, that the clergy received within the 
veil, which was lowered for the purpose, and that the form 
of words accompanying the delivery, were not said to the 
lay-communicants. All that remained in the chalice after 
the clergy had partaken, was carefully eaten and drunk by 
the Patriarch, the morsels for the people having been at the 
time of consecration laid upon one of the little plates which 
stood upon the altar. This, when the service was ended, 
the Patriarch took in one hand, while with the other he put 
one of the pieces into the mouth of each of the communi¬ 
cants, who received it standing—stooping for the purpose. 
The congregation were in the mean time retiring, all hav¬ 
ing first approached and kissed the hand of the Patriarch; 
the Bishops, (two being present, but taking no part in the 
service, the office of the Patriarch on the occasion being 
that of the Bishop,) the priest, and deacons successively. 
The deacons kissed the hands of the Patriarch, Bishops and 
Priests, the Priests of the Patriarch and Bishops, and the 
Bishops of the Patriarch. The departure from the order of 
the service, in delivering the elements to the lay-communi¬ 
cants while the congregation were retiring, struck me un¬ 
pleasantly, as seeming to infringe upon one design of the 
ordinance, as the Sacrament of Communion and Christian 
Fellowship. I was pleased, however, with the slow and 
deliberate manner in which the whole service was perform¬ 
ed, so different from the irreverent hurry often visible in 
others of the Eastern Churches, and sometimes in the Sy¬ 
rian. 

1 In the Syrian, as in the Greek and Armenian Churches, the bread 
and wine are mixed. 
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After the service was ended, and while the worshippers 
were retiring, the women from the city, some holding their 
children in their arms, knelt on the steps before the altar, 
while the Patriarch, having divested himself of his cope, 
threw it over them, and blessed them. 

After we had retired, the Patriarch invited me to his 
apartment, where we conversed for half an hour. I asked 
him how frequently it was the custom among them to re¬ 
ceive the communion. He said once in two or three weeks 
it ought to be received, and the longest time for which it 
ought on any account to be omitted, was forty days. It 
ought, he said, to be received frequently, in order that the 
communicant might be able to remember his sins, and make 
a thorough and minute confession of them before God. 
With regard to the service of Communion, he said that they 
had changed nothing from the earliest ages, and that he 
did not believe there were any forms more ancient than 
their own, existing. With regard to pictures, he said that it 
was unlawful to worship them, and that the only use of them 
which could be tolerated, was as ornaments of the Church, 
and to bring to mind the scenes and persons which they 
represented. I inquired whether his meaning might be 
illustrated by the use which we make of the portraits of 
departed friends, and he replied that it was precisely what 
he would say of the pictures of Christ and the Saints. He 
blamed the free use that the Greeks, and even his brethren, 
the Armenians, make of them, and thought the tendency 
of such reverence extremely dangerous. 

During our conversation, he put into my handsome of 
the little cakes used in the Sacrament. It was a small 

* 

round cake about two inches in diameter, and half an inch 
thick, impressed with twelve crosses, and pierced in five 
places, the former representing the number of the Apostles, 
and the latter the five wounds of Christ. It is creased so 
as to be broken into twelve pieces, each piece bearing a 
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mark of the cross and intended for one communicant. In 
this way it is known at once how many cakes are necessary 
for the number who are to communicate. I should ha've 
before remarked, that on the uppermost part of the altar in 
the Church, was a small vessel containing the elements 
which had formerly been consecrated, intended, after a 
very ancient custom, of which we see traces in Justin Mar¬ 
tyr, (A. D. 140,) to be carried to the sick in case of 
emergency. 1 

In the evening of the same day, I witnessed the com¬ 
pline service, one and a half hours after sunset. It was 
held in the chapel of St. Mary, adjoining the Church of 
St. Ananias, on the East side of the court. The apartment 
is small and has no altar, being designed rather as a recep¬ 
tacle for dead than a place of worship for the living. 
The founder of the monastery, and the Patriarchs and 
Bishops who have died in it, are all buried here. Their 
tombs are in alcoves, along the sides of the chapel. Be¬ 
fore each alcove a curtain was drawn, and a lamp burn¬ 
ing. I have never witnessed a more affecting scene than 
that which followed—the remnant of an ancient Church 
(for so it seemed) gathered at the tombs of their fathers, 
and chanting in plaintive tones, their evening prayers. 
The dimness which prevailed in the apartment, the sub¬ 
dued manner of the worshippers, and the mournful accents 
of the chant, all combined to form a scene which moved 
me even to tears. At the close, the Bishop who conducted 
the devotions, went round the room, bearing a censer, and 
slightlv drawing aside each curtain, cried aloud. This was 
repeatSl three times. The fourth, the priest and deacons 
present joined the procession, and all moved in solemn 
march around the tomb. The services continued about 
half an hour. The dimissory was pronounced by a deacon, 
and all present, after saluting each other, retired. 

1 1st Apol. §$ 85, 87. 
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The next day I attended vespers, which were said out 
of doors, under the piazza, in front of the Chapel of St. 
Mary. There was here a niche in the wall, precisely like 
that for the Imam in a mosque, and intended, like that, to 
direct the prayers of the worshipper, although towards a 
different quarter. The early Christians prayed towards the 
East, and the Kibleh of the Mohammedans is doubtless one 
of their numerous imitations of Christianity. The prayers 
were said in part by the Patriarch, and in part by the whole 
congregation. A portion was responsive, and a portion utter¬ 
ed in silence. The service commenced with an act of 
reverence to the Deity, the worshippers bowing, prostrating, 
and crossing themselves. The same acts were several times 
repeated in the course of the prayers, but the prayers were 
offered standing. Incense was also used in the service, and 
the whole was closed with the dimissory by the deacon. 
At the end of the service, before the congregation retired, 
the kiss of peace was given, a Bishop present kissing the 
hand of the Patriarch, the Priests that of the Patriarch and 
Bishop, the Deacons of the Patriarch, Bishop and Priests, 
and the people the hands of all the Clergy and of each other. 
It was a pleasant sight, just as the sun was going down, to 
behold this little congregation exchanging the ancient token 
of love, and preparing to go to their rest in charity, peace, 
and good-will. 


10 * 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Visit to Mardin.—The Road.—Church of Mar Behnam.—Altars.—Bap¬ 
tistry.—Churches of Mar Shimon and Mar Michael.—Legend of Mar 
Michael.—Mar Behnam, his Conversion and Fate.—Population of 
Mardin.—The Governor.—Dialogue on Fasting.—Conversation on 
the Procession of the Holy Ghost.—The Syrian Patriarchs.—Their 
Number.—“ Church Annals.”—Passages from them.—Topics of Con¬ 
versation at the Monastery.—Misrepresentations of the Western Re¬ 
formed Churches.—Their Source.—Character and Object of Romish 
Efforts among the Eastern Churches.—Our Position with relation to 
them.—The Church of England.—How Misunderstood.—Confounded 
with Errors which she rejects.—Her Proper Mission.—The Library of 
Der Zafran.—The Chapel of St. Peter.—Altar Stone from an Ancient 
Church at Antioch.—The Bell.—Conversations on the Nature of Christ. 
—Visitors.—Character of Discussions at the Monastery.—Our true 
Position.—Differences.—Our Duty. 

July 7. Visited the city with Bishop Matthew. The 
Bishop rode on a mule, and a little boy by his side carried 
his Episcopal staff. We were an hour in reaching the 
town, which stands nearly on a level with the monastery, 
and therefore the road to it, though winding among the 
mountains, is not difficult. About a quarter of an hour from 
the monastery, we passed through a Syrian village, called 
Kaleh Mara, from a fortress on the top of a lofty crag near 
by, which tradition says was destroyed by Timourleng, 
whose name is still famous throughout these parts of the 
East. In the city we alighted at the Church of Mar Beh¬ 
nam, the largest Syrian Church in the town. It has no 
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less than five altars, one of which is exclusively for females. 
The Syrian Churches have generally three, and where there 
are priests sufficient, the service of the Holy Communion is 
performed at all together. The practice is obviously a de¬ 
parture from ancient custom, which allowed but one altar 
in a Church, but its design seems to have been to accom¬ 
modate the large number of persons attending the Communion 
that all might witness the worship and all partake. 

The Baptistry in Mar Behnam is placed, as I have 
generally found it in the Syrian Churches, on the South 
side near the chancel, in a kind of latticed closet. The 
font was a plain stone on a pedestal about three feet 
high, and the basin of sufficient size to receive an infant. 
As usual, too, it was not clean and in good order. Some 
priests’ garments were lying in the font, on removing which 
I found a nest of young rats nestled in the folds. 

I afterwards visited the Churches of Mar Shimon and 
Mar Michael, the former within the town, close upon the 
walls, the latter just without the city. All these Churches 
have legends connected with them, commemorating the 
wonderful deeds of their founders, and these are sometimes 
illustrated by pictures preserved in the Churches. Mar 
Miihael, for example, was the son of a Pagan prince of 
Iconium. He had been sent away from the court in dis¬ 
grace, mounted on a mule which was suffered to take its 
own course, and came to Mar din, where he met with a holy 
man, Mar Yououf (St. Joseph), by whom he was converted 
to Christianity. His sister, wishing to follow him, and 
being prevented, was at her own desire half transformed 
into a fish, by which means she was enabled to swim across 
the pond or river which confined her, and come to Mardin, 
where she embraced the new faith of her brother, who had 
founded a Church. Her tomb is still shown in the Church, 
and also a picture representing Mar Yousouf, the young 
prince, and his sister, the latter half fish and half woman. 

Of Mar Behnam, whose name is celebrated among the 
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Syrians, it is said that he was a son of one Senkharib, king 
of Nineveh ; that riding one day with forty horsemen, who 
constantly attended him, he pursued a gazelle as far as the 
mountain on which Mar Mattai stands, and up it to the spot 
where the monastery now is. Here the gazelle suddenly dis¬ 
appeared in a cave. On entering, the prince beheld an aged 
hermit, but no gazelle. On inquiring where the gazelle had 
gone, the hermit told him to sit down and listen to him. 
During their conversation, the hermit, whose name was 
Mar Mattai, gave him much instruction concerning Chris¬ 
tianity, and discovered to him that he possessed miraculous 
power. The young man promised to believe and embrace 
the new religion, if he could heal his sister, who was suffer¬ 
ing from a disease that was regarded as incurable. The old 
man promised to perform the act, and appointed a spot whi¬ 
ther the princess should be brought. Behnam then retired, 
and at the appointed time repaired with his sister and the 
forty horsemen to the place named by the hermit, where they 
found the old man waiting for them. When all was ready 
Mar Mattai struck his staff upon the ground, and a stream 
of water instantly burst forth. In this he ordered the prin¬ 
cess to wash. She obeyed, and was made whole. Behnam 
and his companions instantly believed and were baptized. 
His sister also embraced the faith which had wrought so 
wonderful a cure upon her. They then returned with joy to 
the city, and the hermit retired to his cave. 

The change in the faith of Behnam was not long con¬ 
cealed from the king, who employed every means to persuade 
his son to abandon his supposed delusion. Behnam was in¬ 
exorable, and with great'zeal exhorted his father to forsake 
himself the errors of paganism. The father then resorted to 
torture, and when this proved ineffectual, he ordered his son to 
be put to death. The son found some means of escape, and 
fled with his sister and the forty horsemen to a place now 
called Karagosh, about five hours E. of Mossoul, where he was 
overtaken by his father, who ordered him and his company 
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to be instantly put to death. Before the command could be 
obeyed, the earth suddenly opened and swallowed them up. 
The enraged tyrant remained mute with astonishment, and 
repaired to his palace to mourn too late the loss of his chil¬ 
dren. It was not long before he was attacked with the same 
disease which had afflicted his daughter. After trying every 
remedy in vain, he was prevailed upon by the entreaties of his 
wife, to resort to the miraculous power of the old hermit, 
who performed upon him the same miraculous cure which 
he had performed upon his daughter, and with the same 
happy result of a change in his faith. He now mourned 
afresh for the fate of his children, and determined, since he 
could not restore them to life, to do all in his power in hon¬ 
or of their memory. He, therefore, caused the earth to be 
opened where they were swallowed up, and the bodies to be 
taken out. They were then honorably interred near by, and 
a monastery, bearing the name of the son, erected on the spot. 
The monastery yet stands, and is one of the most famous in 
Syrian history. Near by are seen the graves of the martyrs, 
and the burial place of the king is seen at the door of the 
monastery. I relate these stories as they were told me by 
the Syrians, and as illustrative of one feature in the present 
condition of their Church. I do not take it upon myself to 
say how much of truth is mingled with such legends. 

In the Church of Mar Behnam, in Mardin, is a pic¬ 
ture representing the first meeting between the prince 
and Mar Mattai, besides a great variety of others on differ¬ 
ent subjects, all done in the rudest style of the art, though 
esteemed ornaments by the people. Most of the Syrian 
Churches are more or less decorated in this way, and have 
a picture of some kind, or a simple cross of wood or metal, 
over the altar. 

The present population of Mardin, exclusive of the Mus¬ 
sulmans, consists of 500 Papal Armenian families, 454 Sy¬ 
rian, 200 Papal Syrian, and 40 Chaldean. The population 
had considerably diminished since my former visit, and the 
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prosperity of the town evidently declined, owing, as it would 
seem, to the combined evils of oppression and famine. The 
late governor had been a tyrant, but the new one bore a 
different character, and I every where heard his coming 
hailed with joy. His good reputation induced me to call 
upon him, and I found him a man, judging from his con¬ 
versation, of a very extraordinary character for a Mussul¬ 
man ruler. He had not, he said, wished for office, and 
would not have accepted it, had it not been for the misera¬ 
ble, oppressed people about him. He should be happy if he 
could do any thing for their relief. He considered, he said, 
the most even justice to the people to be the highest pros¬ 
perity of government, and oppression to be the ruin of the 
ruler as well as of the ruled. Many other like sentiments 
he uttered, which I was willing to believe sincere, both 
from the universal reputation for integrity which Kurd Mo¬ 
hammed Bey enjoys, and from the frankness and plainness 
with which they were uttered, which had all the apparent 
freedom and open-heartedness of a Kurdish gentleman. I 
took occasion to commend the poor Christians to his par¬ 
ticular attention. For the purpose of urging this plea, I 
had preceded my visit by a handsome present, which my 
servant had great difficulty in inducing him to accept, and 
when I came in, he had thrown it down on the floor. 
“ There was no need, ,; he said, “ of coming to me in that 
manner; I am not of that sort,” alluding to the universal 
custom in the East—a custom as old as the Patriarchs—of 
making favor by means of a present. It was thus that Jacob 
approached his brother Esau, whom he was afraid to meet: 
“ I will appease him with the present that goeth before me, 
and afterward I will see his face : peradventure he will ac¬ 
cept of me. 1 A Syrian priest had accompanied me, and was 
sitting by my side. The Governor inquired kindly of the 
health and welfare of the Patriarch, and said that he in- 


1 Genesis xxxii. 20. 
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tended making a visit to the monastery. The priest replied, 
that the Patriarch was intending to invite him, but had de¬ 
ferred it on account of the fast. “ Why do you fast?” 
said the Governor, in a good-humored manner ; “ can you 
prove to me out of the Gospel that Jesus ever prescribed 
it?” The Priest was at a loss for an authority, and I quoted 
that of Mark ii. 19, 20: “ And Jesus said unto them, Can 
the children of the bride-chamber fast while the bride¬ 
groom is with them ? As long as they have the bridegroom 
with them, they cannot fast. But the days will come when 
the bridegroom shall be taken away from them, and them 
shall they fast in those days.” The Governor was satisfied 
with the authority, if indeed he had any other object in put¬ 
ting the question than to fathom the priest’s learning. He 
treated him, however, with great civility, although his 
cringing and awe-struck demeanor was little calculated to 
inspire respect. 

At sundown I returned with the Bishop to the monas¬ 
tery. The next two days were spent in inquiries and duties 
which need not be detailed here. I cannot omit, however, 
one conversation with the Patriarch upon the vexed question 
of the Procession. The doctrine of the English Church on 
the subject is contained in the Nicene 1 and Athanasian 2 
Creeds, is incidentally asserted in the Articles, 3 and is im¬ 
plied in other places 4 in the Prayer Book. I shall have 

1 “ And I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of life, who 
proceedeth from the Father and the Son.” 

2 “ The Holy Ghost is of the Father and TnE Son ; neither made, 
nor created,nor begotten, but proceeding” [This Creed is not retained 
in the Book of Common Prayer of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States.] 

3 “ The Holy Ghost proceeding from the Father and tiie Son,” &c. 
Art. 5. 

4 “O God, the Holy Ghost proceeding from the Father and the Son, 
&c. The Litany : 

“ Teach us to know the Father , Son 
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more to say of it at another time. At present I will only 
allude to the manner in which the Patriarch spoke of it. 
He commenced with a long metaphysical argument intended 
to prove that the Holy Ghost could not proceed both from 
the Father and the Son, 1 without involving the difficulty of 
two persons in the Holy Spirit. I replied that, according to 
the Anglican belief, it did not seem necessary to assert that 
the Procession from the Father and from the Son was the 
same ; that the procession from the Father might be in his 
sense of the term, and that from the Son in the character of 
a messenger. The Patriarch answered that this was the 

“ And Thee , of both, to be but One.” 

And so in the original Latin, “ Te utriusque SpiritumThe Veni 
Creator Spiritus, in the Forms for the Ordering of Priests and the Con¬ 
secration of Bishops.—So also the other form : 

“ Come, Holy Ghost, Eternal God, 

“ Proceeding from above, 

“ Both from the Father and the Son,” &c. 


1 All the Eastern Churches receive the Nicene Creed in what they 
affirm to be its original form, that is, without the words, and the Son. 
By the Eastern Churches I mean the Greek, the Armenian, the Syrian, 
the Nestorian, the Coptic, and the Abyssinian. In all of them the Creed 

reads substantially thus: “ I believe in the Holy Ghost.who 

proceedeth from the Father, who with the Father and the Son together.” 
&c. 

* This, however, implies nothing with regard to Procession. The 
Eastern Christians freely acknowledge that the Holy Spirit is both of the 
Father and the Son. They only deny that He proceeds from both. He 
is of the Father, they say, by procession , and of the Son by mission ; 
giving to jnocession a definite and limited meaning, viz,, that of issuing ; 
and to mission that of being sent as a messenger. Thus they commonly 
express their belief, in these words: “ Proceeding from the Father, and 
sent by the Son.” They allow, however, procession from the Son in a 
different sense from that of the procession from the Father. The latter 
is hypostatical or personal ; the former external or official. After an ad-« 
mission of this kind it is difficult to see what matter for controversy re¬ 


mains. 
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doctrine of Scripture and the belief of his own Church, that 
if it was also the belief of the Western Church, there was 
on this point no difference between us, but he still thought 
it would be safer to use the language of the Evangelist, 
* proceeding from the Father , and sent by the Son.’ 1 “ We 
cannot/’ he added, “ improve upon the Gospel.” I quoted 
the passages which bear upon the procession from the Son, 2 
and stated what had appeared to me, upon careful examina¬ 
tion, to be the opinions of Anglican Divines. 3 I said, 
moreover, that the doctrine of the twofold procession was 
plainly a doctrine of the Western Church, but that I was 
not aware that the particular mode of interpretation was 
prescribed by the Church, or that any could be taken as 
authoritative. Upon the historical argument I admitted my 
own private conviction to be that the words, and the Son , 
were not in the Creed as framed by the Council of Nice, 
A. D. 325, and the First Council of Constantinople, A. D. 
381 ; and that the form approved by the Council of Ephe¬ 
sus, A. D. 431, was the same as is now held by the Greek 
and other Eastern Churches. This I said was my private 
opinion upon a simple historical question which had not 

been judged by my own Church.A servant now 

came in with the dinner, and I engaged with the Patriarch 
to pursue the subject at another time. 

July 10. To-day the Patriarch was engaged all the 
morning in the rural occupation of superintending the 
threshing and winnowing of the wheat. In the afternoon I 
called upon him, and commenced the conversation by asking 
the whole number of Patriarchs in the line which he repre¬ 
sented. He sent for the Annals, and turning to the list of 

1 The Patriarch alluded to the passage in John xv. 26 ; “ But when 
the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you from the Father, even 
the Spirit of truth which proceedeth from the Father,” &c. 

8 E. g. John xv. 26 ; Gal. iv. 6; 1 Pet. i. 11. 

3 See, for example, Burnet on the Articles , Art. V. 
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the Patriarchs, counted 141, including St. Peter at the be¬ 
ginning, and himself at the end. I asked to what age the 
book reached back. The Patriarch replied, “ To Adam,” 
It struck me that if it had been kept in the way of annals 
from that time, it must be indeed an interesting book. I 
requested him, therefore, to turn to the first page. He began 
to read an account of the Creation, but soon stopped, say¬ 
ing, “ All this was taken from the Bible.” He then turned 
into the middle of the book, and read two or three pages 
relative to the times preceding the Council of Nice. The 
passage contained several curious facts, which I did not re¬ 
member having seen in any history of the period. It con¬ 
firmed the story of the awful death of Arius, and narrated a 
deception practised by him upon the Emperor. Arius having 
written a statement of his belief, put the paper in his bosom, 
and when called upon to testify his assent to a form drawn up 
by the Emperor, laid his hand apparently on his heart, but 
really upon the paper there concealed, and said, “ This is 
my belief.” 

We then turned to other matters. After conversing for 
a time, and seeing that he was evidently wearied from his 
labors abroad, I left him to his repose, but the old man rose 
with me and went to the field to look after his harvest. 

Time would fail me to record even a small portion of 
the conversations which I had in the monastery with the 
Patriarch, Bishops, and monks, although, if I could relate 
them, they might furnish additional illustrations of the 
comparative purity of the Syrian Church, and the unusual 
strictness of discipline which it still preserves. Upon the 
great point of difference—the Fourth General Council—as 
well as upon matters of a practical character, they were long 
and animated, but free from any bitterness and asperity. 
Another and not less frequent topic was the gross misrepre¬ 
sentations respecting the Anglican Church, which had 
reached even this quiet retreat. Who would think of going 
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to the old monastery of Zafran to hear such stories as that in 
England priests are not ordained, but are created by the sove¬ 
reign, or that the Sacrament of Holy Communion is given to 
the people only once in thirty years, or that when it is given, 
the priest says a few words, and all the people rush to the 
table, and each snatches a portion for himself? These, 
and many others such like, have been diligently circulated, 
not only in Mesopotamia, but all over the East. I have met 
them every where, and in every instance where I have been 
able to trace them, have found them to have come from Pa¬ 
pal emissaries. I was not, therefore, surprised to hear of 
them in the Patriarchal monastery of Zafran. The object 
in circulating them has manifestly been to keep the Eastern 
Christians aloof from the influences of a pure faith and 
worship, while the^great end of Romish labors has been to 
introduce the peculiar errors of the Church of Rome, and 
to degrade Christianity by superstitions before unheard of. 
In the Mesopotamian Churches the utmost jealousy has 
been shown of the simple and highly spiritual character of 
the ancient worship, and the effort has chiefly been to hang 
upon it idle ceremonies and superstitious observances, for 
the purpose of counteracting its native tendencies. Its sup¬ 
posed resemblance to Anglicanism, which is in truth no 
more nor less than its resemblance to primitive Christianity, 
has been watched with the most sensitive suspicion, and 
wherever converts have been made to Popery, the first ob¬ 
ject has been to corrupt their religion by introducing such 
things as holy water, and rosaries, and bowing to images, 
and wearing pictures, and every expedient that could be de¬ 
vised, to turn men’s minds from the doctrines, at once pure 
and primitive, of a living faith and a self-denying obedience. 
When we thus see minds left in all their former ignorance, 
and thence plunged to a deeper depth in what that ignorance 
will inevitably make a dangerous and soul-destroying super¬ 
stition, there can be no doubt of the aim and tendency of 
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such efforts. Whatever may be the faith of the Church of 
Rome, or however different may be the face in which she 
appears in other lands, among the Christians of the East 
these have been her labors. Hence it is that we can have 
no affinity with her; hence she is our enemy, and hence too 
our labors must be to assume the ground of genuine Catholi¬ 
cism—seeking to preserve the things that remain and are 
ready to die, to infuse the life and vigor of youth into forms 
which breathe the spirit and power of ancient days, to stand 
upon the undoubted doctrines of the primitive faith, and to 
effect their re-establishment wherever they have been weak¬ 
ened or lost, to instruct in what is both pure and Apostolic, 
to restore a right appreciation of the Holy Sacraments and 
the self-crucifying duties of a holy life. If the Church of 
England, or our own, has been misunderstood, it is because 
she has not been rightly known, because she is mingled, in 
the conceptions of Eastern Christians, with the peculiarities 
of those with whom she has no connexion; now represented 
as rejecting the divinity of our Saviour, now as having dis¬ 
carded infant baptism, and now as destitute of a duly or¬ 
ganized ministry. And so it must remain until she herself 
will make herself known as a Church essentially sound and 
primitive, as possessing all the credentials and marks of the 
Church of Christ, in her faith, her sacraments, her ministry, 
and her worship; as discarding errors which she does not 
hold, and as seeking a return to unity upon ancient and 
scriptural grounds. Until she does this, the first step in her 
high and holy mission will not have been taken. 

I was a week at the monastery before I found a leisure 
hour for visiting the library. I had heard much of its value, 
and expected to find it a rich repository of Syriac literature. 
What was my surprise to find that it consisted of no more 
than fifty volumes piled together on a shelf in a low, dark 
room, and covered thick with dust. Most of them were 
works in Arabic, written in the Syriac character and the 
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greater part were injured by time, neglect, and rats. There 
were a few books of European origin, the most valuable of 
which was a Biblia Polyglotta , (published in London in 
1756, and containing the Hebrew, Septuagint, Arabic, 
Syriac, and Vulgate versions, with Latin translations of the 
first four, and the Targuin, with a Latin translation,) and 
Edmund CastelPs Lexicon Heptaglotton, published in 1786. 
There were also a fe.w copies of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society’s edition of the Scriptures in Arabic and 
Syriac, and these, with the others, were all the remains of the 
celebrated library of Der Zafran. The Bishop who accom¬ 
panied me, told me that the rest were destroyed by the 
Kurds during their occupation of the monastery. They 
used them, he said, for wadding to their guns, and for culi¬ 
nary and other purposes. 

July ll. 1 The Fast of the Apostles closed yesterday, 
and to-day is the Feast of St. Peter and St. Paul. The 
morning services were in the chapel of St. Peter, which had 
not till now been open for public worship, since my arrival. 
The altar in this Church is differently placed from any other 
that I have seen. It is against the wall, on the east side, 
beneath no alcove or canopy, and concealed only by a low 
curtain in front, hanging from a horizontal wire passing 
from one side to the other, which curtain is open during 
most of the service. Above the altar is a stone set into the 
wall, and upon this stone is a simple cross engraved, with 
an inscription in Strangheli. The stone is said to have 
been brought from the Church in Antioch in which St. Pe¬ 
ter himself ministered. The words of the inscription are 

1 The date is after our computation of time, but with the Syrians it 
was the 29th of June, their reckoning being that generally used among 
the Eastern Christians,which falls at present 12 days behind ours. The 
Feast of St. Peter is also on the 29th June in the English and American 
Churches, and indeed in most others, including the Greek, the Latin, and 
the Armenian. 
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those which the Saviour addressed to the Apostles: “ Upon 
this rock I will build my Church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.” 1 They seem to have reference to 
the Cross as the sign of Christ, the Son of the living God. 
The Patriarch officiated again, and the services were sub¬ 
stantially the same as on the last Sunday. At the close, a 
considerable number received the Holy Sacrament. 

In the same Church, in a little recess near the door, is 
a plank suspended from above, which is beaten by two mal¬ 
lets to call the monks to prayers. Formerly there was a 
bell in the little turret which rises above the Church of St. 
Ananias, but it has been in some way lost or destroyed. 

When the services were ended, I went with the Bishops 
to the room of the Patriarch, where the company immedi¬ 
ately broke their fast by a slight repast of bread and cheese, 
the custom of the Syrians being to continue fasting until 
the Sacrament has been received. We then conversed for 
half an hour upon the doctrine of their Church—the one 
nature of Christ—which separates them from the commun¬ 
ion of other Churches. In the after part of the day, I re¬ 
sumed the conversation with Bishop Matthew, and the next 
day had a long conference with the Patriarch on the same 
subject. I will not here record it, as I shall have occasion 
to allude to it again when I come to speak of the doctrines 
and worship of the Syrian Church. 2 The view there given 
is the result of almost innumerable conversations with Patri¬ 
arch, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, at different times and in 
different places. It is a simple endeavor to show the real po¬ 
sition of the Syrian Church, without “ extenuating aught or 
setting down aught in malice.” If it presents the question in 


1 St. Mat. xvi. 18. 

2 As the work to which I here allude is not likely to make its appear¬ 
ance for some time to come, I have thought it best to give the substance 
of my views on this important topic in the preface to the present volume. 
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a more hopeful view than that in which it has hitherto been 
contemplated, it is, supposing the view to be just, matter for 
congratulation and thanksgiving to Almighty God. To 
Him let us address our fervent supplications that He will, in 
his own good time,*heal the breach which remains, and re¬ 
store to the distracted Church of Christ its long-lost unity. 

July 12. The Feast continues another day, in honor 
of the Holy Apostles. A large number of Syrians, men, 
women and children, have come from the city to spend it in 
idleness and rejoicing. It is amusing to see how entirely 
they make themselves at home. One of the monks acts as 
steward, and provides lodgings for the visiters, who go about 
as freely as in their own homes, the women pursuing their culi¬ 
nary occupations, washing their linen, and taking care of the 
babies, the children scampering about, screaming and play¬ 
ing, and the men smoking their pipes, talking, and lounging 
in little knots with as much freedom as if every person had 
a fee-simple in the monastery. Indeed this is nearly true, 
for it belongs to the nation, and all join in supporting it. It 
seems to be an asylum not only for the religious class, but 
also for the maim, the blind, the insane, and the destitute, 
of all which there are some within its walls. The Patri¬ 
arch and all the nation wish to see it enlarged and its for¬ 
mer grandeur restored, but they are too poor to furnish the 
means. The two years’ famine has exhausted their re¬ 
sources, and compelled them to wait for better days. It 
was the design of the Patriarch to make it include a college 
for instruction in theology, to which candidates selected from 
the schools might resort to prepare for the holy office of the 
ministry, but many long years, I fear, will pass before the 
design is carried into execution. 

My work at the monastery was now done, and I began 
to prepare for leaving. For two weeks I had received kind 
and unremitted attention from every one within its walls, 
from the Patriarch down to the old porter who growled at 
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me when I entered the gate. Differences plainly discussed, 
had given no check to hospitality, nor did they seem to de¬ 
tract at all from the interest with which my visit was re¬ 
garded. They may at times have made our intercourse a 
little more piquant, but in no instance did they produce any 
change of treatment towards myself, or diminish the con¬ 
fidence which was placed in me. On the contrary, it was 
no sooner ascertained that I had a Church to defend, and 
that that Church had a ministry and a worship, the Three 
Orders, a Creed, a Liturgy, Feasts and Fasts, than I was at 
once admitted to the full privileges of a Christian man, and 
listened to with a respect and deference that I could not 
otherwise have gained. These things are regarded as im¬ 
portant by Eastern Christians, because they never heard 
or dreamed of a Church without them. They have known 
them from their fathers; they have traced them back 
through their unbroken line of Bishops and Patriarchs, 
through their venerable liturgy, which they claim to be of 
Apostolic origin, through all the history of the past, which 
they have never known to be without them. They are to 
them as the walls are to a house, or a portrait to the original. 
They are that in which the form and features of Christian¬ 
ity are expressed and preserved, through which its blessings 
are conveyed to man. How can it be otherwise with them, 
when they have never known these blessings to be conveyed 
in any other channels, or imagined it possible that they could 
be conveyed in any other? I say, then, that it was an ad¬ 
vantage to me to appear in the character of one whose 
Church had all the valid and essential features of a Church 
of Christ; whose priesthood, testified in proper credentials 
bearing the seal and signature of his Bishop, could not be 
questioned, and who coming from a Church which possessed 
all the well-known marks of ancient and authentic origin, 
could not but be regarded as every way entitled to speak of 
the true faith, and of the practical interests and duties of 
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religion. I was, therefore, met as one standing upon equal 
ground,—a position which it is important to secure, and 
which the primitive character of my Church has always 
enabled me to maintain. This character is our passport 
and our guarantee, and both he who holds it to be of no 
importance, and he who believes that our Church (when 
judged, as she can alone be by strangers, through her ac¬ 
credited standards) is deficient in any essential feature 
thereof, are alike unqualified to be her representatives 
abroad. I say this from no uncharitable spirit, but with 
a deep-seated conviction, confirmed by experience, that our 
proper lot is to maintain among the Eastern Christians, the 
essentially primitive character of our Church, and to pre¬ 
sent her to them in that character alone. This is the first 
condition of our usefulness, and every missionary operation 
which does not respect it, will be “ as the morning cloud and 
as the early dew, as the chaff that is driven with the whirl¬ 
wind out of the floor, and as the smoke out of the chimney.” 

I will freely acknowledge that sometimes when I have thus 
presented our Church to members of the Oriental Com¬ 
munions, the picture would have seemed to them more com¬ 
plete if some things that are wanting in it still formed apart 
of its shade and coloring; for example, unction in baptism, 
the sign of the cross in consecrating the Eucharist, and 
especially prayers for the faithful dead. But I have never 
found real cause for regretting the absence of these and such 
like ancient usages. Those which are merely rites I have 
ever found to be acknowledged as not essential to the true 
character of a Church. Besides, there is not an exact uni¬ 
formity with regard to them among the Eastern Christians 
themselves. For instance, the custom of mixing water with 
the wine in the Lord’s Supper, which has the sanction of the 
most venerable antiquity, prevails among the Syrians, but 
not among the Armenians, and yet the two Churches are in 
full communion. Prayers for the faithful dead present a 

11 
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more serious subject; but excepting those portions of the 
Eastern Churches by which they are abused for purposes of 
gain, I have never found a disposition to insist upon them as 
really essential, and the reasons for our discontinuing them 
have always appeared satisfactory excepting to those to whom 
it would be perhaps an advantage if they would discontinue 
them also. Those by whom they are not abused, seem to 
regard the want of them among us as a deficiency in itself, 
but justifiable by the reasons which prevailed at the time they 
were removed. Nor have I ever seen such a one disposed 
to consider their restoration as a matter of indispensable 
necessity, inasmuch as a general commemoration of the 
faithful departed is preserved in the service of the Holy 
Communion, the order for Burial, and some of the Festivals, 
especially that of All Saints. This is sufficient to save us 
from the reproach of forgetting those who, though passed 
away, belong with us to the Household of God, 1 the Family 
in Heaven and Earth ; 2 and more than this, it may safely be 
affirmed, was not the original intention of prayers for them. 
The position of our Church, then, when judged by the clear 
voice of her standards, is one in which, on the whole, I have 
ever found reason to rejoice. It is cne in which she appears 
as chiefly intent upon a unity of faith, and yet as wanting 
nothing which is essential to her character as a branch of 
the Church Universal. It is one in which we must feel com¬ 
pelled to stand upon the sure basis of what is evidently ne¬ 
cessary to Christian communion,—one in which we have 
little temptation to form alliances upon incidental resem¬ 
blances in things of minor importance,—one in which it is 
most needful for their own good that we should appear to the 
Eastern Churches,—one in which we may sustain the exalted 
character of seeking a restoration of unity on truly primitive 
grounds. May we have grace to understand and improve 


1 Eph. ii. 19. 


Eph. iii. 15. 
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our advantages, turning neither to the right hand nor to the 
left; presenting the Church in her pure faith and her unsul¬ 
lied worship to eyes which will not fail, the more single their 
vision becomes, to be attracted by the one and love the 
other. There is no Church on earth which has the power 
for good among the Eastern Christians which the Church of 
England and the sister Church in the United States possess. 
May we use it as an inestimable treasure, as a precious talent 
for which'we must give account! 

Note. —I must not be understood in this chapter as 
speaking on the point of the immediate practicability of 
union with the Eastern Churches. That is a great point by 
itself. In my judgment it cannot be determined by any data 
that we now possess. And besides, it is a question whether, 
supposing that no difficulty in matters of faith remained, a 
union were practicable under existing circumstances. We 
must remember that Mohammedanism, with all its chains 
bound around and enslaving Christianity, still survives. We 
must remember, too, that our Eastern brethren are hardly 
in a state duly to appreciate and earnestly to long for the 
blessings of unity. Let us not desire the thing without its 
spirit. Let us not strive to bring about a merely formal 
connexion, but to base it upon a true union of heart,—a 
union which cannot be thoroughly effected unless both they 
and we are replenished with the graces of the Spirit, and are 
alive to the truth and knowledge of God’s Holy Word. Let 
there be no hasty and unauthorized amalgamations,but let our 
first, great effort be to revive, with the divine blessing, in the 
hearts of our brethren and in our own, a juster appreciation 
of the true faith and a life of holiness and love. So shall 
there be a sure preparation for the glorious fabric of Christian 
Union, and so shall our fabric rise not on the shifting sands 
of human opinion and devices, but upon the Everlasting 
Rock of our Salvation, Christ Jesus, our Lord. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Leaving.—Change of Route.—Farewell to the Patriarch.—Ride to 
Mardin.—Illness.—Letters.—Popish Intrigues.—Continued Illness.— 
Transfer of Jezireh to the Pashalic of Mossoul.—Romish Arguments. 
—Syrian Generosity.—Intrigue Defeated.—New Servant.—Fever and 
Ague.— Mussulmans at Church.—The Cross,how regarded by Moham¬ 
medans.—Use of the Sign of it among the Christians. 

My intention had been to go back from the monastery to 
.Fezireh by the mountain road, and continue homeward by Sert 
and Bitlis. But a Providence, at the time inscrutable, but after¬ 
wards most plainly merciful, frustrated the design. The 
Kurds were now up in arms, and the road from the monas¬ 
tery was cut off, so that a villager lately coming from a 
neighboring district was obliged to make a detour of a day 
or two to avoid them. This alone might not have deterred 
me, but as the object of my journey was rather to learn the 
state of the Church and the spirit of the clergy than to in¬ 
vestigate the social and civil condition of the people, and as 
I had learned most that I wished to know about the moun¬ 
tains, from intelligent persons who had visited and resided 
in them, the object of the journey did not seem sufficient to 
incur any considerable risk in going thither myself. Other 
reasons, which I need not mention, made it important for me 
to turn my face in a different direction ; which I according¬ 
ly did. The Pasha of Mossoul had heard of the rebellion 
among the Kurds, and was now approaching rapidly from 
the Euphrates. His fires could be seen over the desert, 
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wherever he pitched his camp, for the next night the spot 
would show a vast sea of flame rolling and raging in every 
direction. 

I had intended to leave on the 12th, but my business not 
being completed, I remained till the 13th, and was then de¬ 
tained another clay by a severe cold which I had caught in 
the night. On the 14th I was no better, and with difficulty 
mustered sufficient resolution to prepare for my journey. 
But there was no alternative. The result of my visit was 
such as to require the utmost expedition in my movements, 
and I determined, at all events, to reach Mardin, and then 
shape my plans as Providence might permit. In the course 
of the morning I had a farewell interview with the Pa¬ 
triarch, but was too unwell to say much. Fortunately little 
remained to be said. He accompanied me down stairs and 
to the outer gate, where stood the old porter, now as full of 
benedictions as he had before been of complaints. Nearly 
every person in the monastery came down to bid me fare¬ 
well, and when! mounted, the Patriarch gave me his blessing 
and his prayers. Bishop Matthew could not leave me thus, 
but accompanied me to the city. On the road my troubles 
were increased by a stroke of the sun, for it was now high 
noon ; and when I reached the city, my brain was disordered, 
and both body and mind in a state of extreme suffering. 
Bishop Matthew took me to his house adjoining the Church 
of Mar Behnam, and there made me as comfortable as cir¬ 
cumstances w T ould allow. I had ordered horses to be in 
readiness immediately upon my arrival, and nothing but 
utter physical inability prevented me from mounting. But 
it w r as now quite out of the question ; I could hardly raise 
myself from the ground. Hoping that a few hours rest 
might relieve me, I ordered the horses to be brought at day¬ 
break, and determined to spend the night ; or rather spent 
it there in spite of my determination to the contrary. 

The next morning my head was somewhat relieved, but 
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otherwise I was more unfit for travelling than before. I had 
nothing to do but to submit, and, without knowing what God 
would bring out of the delay, leave the future to him and 
hope for the best. To my short-sighted wisdom it seemed 
only an evil which endangered the best interests of my work, 
but all my anxiety was overcome by a last resort—the calm 
and deep conviction that it would in some way unknown to 
me, and which I could not by any stretch of imagination 
conceive, work for good. 

The next day, to my great surprise, letters from Con¬ 
stantinople reached me. I had given orders that none 
should be sent, as I was to be constantly moving about, and 
the danger of losing them great. They were brought by 
the young Tatar whom I had met near Diabekir. He was 
on his way to Mossoul, and expected to find me there, but 
hearing that there was a Frank in the city, he sent the let¬ 
ters to me, with the message that if they did not belong to 
me, I would return them within a quarter of an hour. I 
saw him some months afterwards at Constantinople, when he 
told me that at the time he was riding post-haste to convey to 
the Pasha of Mossoul the news that the district of Jezireh 
had been given to him. Another Tatar was only a few 
hours behind him, and the trial was which should first con¬ 
vey the news to the Pasha, and obtain the expected bak¬ 
shish (present). He had stopped at Mardin only to change 
horses, and was just mounting, when he heard that there was 
Frank in the city, which induced him to send the letters at 
a venture, not knowing whether the said Frank was myself 
or some other person. He was himself too tired and too 
much encumbered with his travelling dress to come to me 
speedily, and therefore sent them by the hands of a messen¬ 
ger. Had the information which induced him to send them 
been delayed for a minute or two, the letters would have 
gone to Mossoul. When I opened them I found that they 
contained news which it was of the first importance I should 
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receive before leaving Mardin. I was now as glad for hav¬ 
ing been detained, as I had only the day before been tried 
by the very same delay. Had I left when I intended, I 
should probably have passed the Tatar in the night, or met 
him so far upon the road that it would have been difficult 
to turn back. I immediately acted upon the information 
contained in the letters, and then began again to hope that 
I might now be permitted to pursue my journey. 

But another still more urgent cause for delay was in pros¬ 
pect. Letters soon arrived from Mossoul which showed that 
a plot had been formed to ruin every thing which I had ac¬ 
complished, and these very letters were intended to embitter 
the mind of the Patriarch against me. They contained the 
most extravagant misrepresentations of my object and of my 
Church, conveyed in so insidious a manner that it seemed 
to me they could hardly have failed to accomplish their pur¬ 
pose if I had been absent. They were addressed to Bishop 
Matthew, who was requested to lay them before the Patri¬ 
arch. But Bishop Matthew thought it his first duty to 
bring them to me, saying, as he opened them, “ ‘As ye 
would that others should do to you, do ye even so to them.* 
It is not right that you should be injured by secret foes. 
If, as I believe, the statements contained in these letters are 
false, you can easily refute them ; and were the case reversed, 
I should expect so much justice to be done me, as to make 
them known to me” It proved to be, as the letters fully 
showed, a machination of the Papists. The whole history of 
the affair was detailed, and authorities given, so that there 
could be no mistake about the origin of the plot. The read¬ 
ing of the letters excited me so much, that though burning 
and parched with fever, and unable to sit up, I entered into 
a long conversation on the subject, which occupied us all 
the rest of the day and evening. I succeeded in showing 
him by the clearest proofs, that the whole story was a false¬ 
hood, and could have arisen only from a deadly hostility to 
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my Church. I told him, moreover, that I must be satisfied 
as to the result of the plot before I left, and for this purpose 
would return to the monastery as soon as I was able. But 
I was in no state to do this at present. A profuse perspira¬ 
tion had relieved me of my cold, but left me with a severe 
billious attack, from which I could not hope to escape so 
easily. Bishop Matthew, who had remained with me, gave 
me a decoction of prunes and tamarinds, from which I re¬ 
ceived immediate relief. But a strong fever prevailed during 
the day, accompanied with great weakness and slight shiv¬ 
ering. The Bishop tended me assiduously, and for a week 
after never left my side, excepting at the hours of prayer, 
when he would repair to the Church, and immediately after 
the close of the service return to me again. To his kind 
and skilful attention I was doubtless indebted for being 
saved from a protracted illness of one kind, but he could 
not save me from another which immediately followed, and 
which was destined to be my companion all the way to Con¬ 
stantinople. My servant was also prostrated by the same 
disorder—the fever and ague—and lay during its attacks 
complaining, and groaning, and crying for home. The 
Bishop himself next followed, and had it not been for a 
faithful Syrian servant whom the Patriarch had given me, 
we should have fared but poorly in the emergency. My 
letters from home, full of kindness and good news, proved a 
refreshing cordial to my spirits. I read and re-read them 
till I had them almost by heart. 

Three days after my arrival, there came four Latin 
Priests from Aleppo, who reported that they were going 
to Mossoul and Bagdad, to look after the “ Freemasons ” 
who had passed. The Freemasons were the American 
missionaries, and these men were sent out upon their traces 
as soon as they had left Aleppo, and had dogged them thus 
far upon their journey. About the same time came a fir¬ 
man from Constantinople, transferring the rich district of 
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Jezireh to the Pasha of Mossoul. The young Tatar had 
succeeded in being the first to carry the good news to the 
Pasha, who was now lying with his army before Dara, 
contemplating an attack upon the Kurds in the mountains. 
He afterwards sent forward a party to explore the passes, 
and soon after despatched a force of 1500 men, who finally 
succeeded in reducing the Kurds to submission. The 
arrival of the firman was announced by a salute from the 
guns of the town, which consisted of five or six small can¬ 
nons stationed near the Mossoul gate. 

The next day a letter from Azik came, from which I 
learned that the Chaldean Bishop of the district had offered, 
through the aid of the French Consul at Bagdad, to rescue 
from bondage the friends of all the Syrians who would ac¬ 
knowledge the Pope. The Syrian priest of Azik, who had 
a daughter in captivity, had been himself to Bagdad to inter¬ 
cede for her release. When he applied to the French 
Consul for the purpose, he was told that if he accepted the 
terms, he should have his daughter. The priest expostulated 
and implored, but in vain. The Consul must have the 
“ pound of flesh.”- After two months of unsuccessful en¬ 
treaty on his part, and unsuccessful endeavors to convert 
him on the other, he replied, “ Though my daughter were 
not only in captivity, but condemned to death, I would not 
consent to such terms for her release,” and returned sad 
and broken hearted to his native place. 1 While these 
things were going on, the Syrian Patriarch was obtaining 
a firman for the relief of the Christians from unjust taxa¬ 
tion, and with a liberality worthy of the man, interceded 
for them without distinction. He was successful, and Syr¬ 
ians, Syrian Papists, Chaldeans, and Armenian Papists alike 
enjoyed the beneficial effects of its operation. It may be 
said that France does not protect any others than her co- 
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religionists in the East. It were well, then, that this 
should be understood, for her claims to protect, before the 
Porte, cover all the Eastern Churches. But it does not 
follow that this protection can be lawfully made an instru¬ 
ment of proselytism, as has been done for hundreds of years, 
especially when there is so much to render it apparent that 
this proselytism arises not from any regard to the interests 
of religion, but from a desire to extend political influence. 

July 18. The letters from Mossoul were sent to the 
Patriarch with a verbal message from myself. The mes¬ 
senger, who was a man of rank and influence in the Church, 
returned before evening with the kindest compliments from 
the Patriarch to myself, and a special message, to the effect 
that the letters from Mossoul were in themselves of no 
weight whatever, since he had understood the origin of 
them from previous information. As to the substance of 
them, he considered it utterly frivolous, that his own course 
was taken and he should not swerve from it. He wished 
me to have my mind perfectly at ease on this matter, and to 
depart in peace. He sent many regrets for my indisposi¬ 
tion, and such kindly expressions of personal regard that 
my heart filled at once, and I could not answer a word. 
Who that has not experienced it, can tell the power of kind¬ 
ness under such circumstances? It is great anywhere,—in 
one’s own home, among one’s familiar friends, in health and 
prosperity. But where so great as in a land of strangers, 
alone, in sickness and persecution? 

The next day, one of the priests of St. Simon’s was bu¬ 
ried, who had died after a short illness. All the clergy 
were present, and with them the Patriarch, who had come 
from the monastery, partly for this purpose, and partly, as 
he said, to see me. After the service he came and sat with 
me half an hour. Before leaving, he said to me at greater 
length what he had said by the messenger yesterday, and 
when he left, bade me again a kind farewell. 
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I now began to hope again that I might be allowed to 
depart, but I was detained yet two days, one by the severity 
of my illness, and one by the want of horses. On the third 
day I finally bade adieu to my Syrian friends, who had done 
every thing for me that their limited means and knowledge 
allowed. From one in particular, I parted with deep regret. 
Bishop Matthew had been for a week my physician, my 
nurse, and my companion. He was seldom away from my 
side, and when present, tended me with all the solicitude 
and kindness of a father. My servant had recovered from 
his attack of fever and ague, but the remedy had left him in 
so weak a state, that he was of no use to me for the remain¬ 
der of the journey. My new servant Michael, who was a 
Syrian by birth, and had been for some years an inmate of 
the monastery, was a strong and active young man, fearless 
in danger, and ready for any duty at a moment’s warning. 
He was invaluable to me, and more than supplied all the 
deficiencies of the other. 

My assaults of fever and ague had now become daily, 
and I had every reason to expect that they would accompany 
me all the way to Constantinople. My head too, though 
relieved when I sat still, began to throb with pain as soon 
as I assumed any quick movement, and was so sensitive to 
the sun, that the least exposure almost drove me mad. All 
this was somewhat discouraging, especially when the fever 
and ague were upon me; for worse than all its effects on the 
.body, is its dispiriting influence on the mind. But I had 
gained all the benefit that could be expected at Mardin, and 
I was unwilling any longer to be a burden to my Syrian 
friends. There was no other hope but in reaching Con¬ 
stantinople, where I should find proper medical attendance 
and be in the midst of skilful friends. Whether I should 
ever reach it, seemed, in my present state, extremely doubt¬ 
ful, for, besides the troubles already mentioned, I had a 
more subtle disorder, which I supposed I had contracted 
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from the hard living and noxious air of the desert, and which 
might, with very little warning, end my days. It was a 
comfort, however, to reflect that I was not necessary to any 
good purpose, that better and abler men than I could be 
raised up to take my place, and that if I fell, it would be as 
best became me—with my harness on. In sober thought, it 
seemed hardly probable that I should escape unharmed from 
the scorching sunbeams, the sleepless nights, the bad food, 
and the incessant fatigue of the journey; but I knew of 
nothing better to do, and therefore made the best of the 
worst, hoped against hope, sought counsel at a source which 
has never failed me in such extremities, and started on my 
journey with a cheerful if not a joyous heart. 

A scene occurred at the Church the evening before I 
left, with which I will close my reminiscences of Mardin. 
Several Mussulman women came in immediately after pray¬ 
ers, with their children in their arms, which they presented 
to the priest, and kneeling themselves in humble attitude, 
had prayers read over them. They then left a small charity 
for the Church, and departed in a reverent and becoming 
manner. The priest assured me that Mussulmans some¬ 
times join in the worship, and go through all the acts of 
devotion with the same regularity as the Christians, kneel¬ 
ing, bowing, and prostrating themselves, but never making 
the sign of the cross, which is considered as the distinctive 
and peculiar badge of a Christian. The Mussulmans hold 
the error of the Docetae, and believe, as the Koran declares, 
that Jesus was crucified only in appearance. If one argues 
upon the plain declarations of the Gospel, they say that our 
books are corrupted; and if you attempt to prove their au¬ 
thenticity, they reply that the Koran has revealed the contrary, 
and this is a final argument with them. The cross, then, 
is to the Mohammedan a stone of stumbling and rock of 
offence, and being so, it is not a little to be wondered at 
that the Christians have so universally retained it. “ Ad 
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omnem progression atqucpromotum, ad omnem aditum et cxi- 
tum , ad vestitum et calciatum , ad lavacra , ad mcnsas, ad 
luinina } ad cubilia , ad sedilia , qvcecunquc nos conversatio 
ezcrccty frontem crucis signaculo terimus” 1 This is now 
as true as it was in the days of Tertullian, though the sign 
is not made upon the forehead simply, nor is it used in so 
simple a manner as then. The idea of some miraculous 
power and efficacy is very commonly attached to it, al¬ 
though the idea itself is obviously based upon the primary 
notion of its being a profession of faith in Christ. The 
Eastern Christians often make it with little thought of its 
original use, and vainly dispute upon the proper mode of 
making it. 2 Yet as a mark of distinction between them¬ 
selves and the Mohammedans, it is interesting to observe 
how universally they have retained it, and how freely they 
use it, and the very remembrance of its being a mark of 
distinction, has helped to preserve more of a sense of its 
original design than they might otherwise have retained. 
Its use, in itself, certainly is not to be regretted ; 3 although 

1 At every going forward or movement, at every entrance and egress, 
inputting on clothes and sandals,in washing,at meals, at candle lighting, 
at lying down, at seating ourselves, whatever business occupies us, we 
mark the forehead with the sign of the Cross.— Tertul. de Cor. Mil. c. 3. 

2 There are two points of dispute concerning it: First, as to the num¬ 
ber of fingers with which it is to he made ; second, as to the order in 
which the parts of the body are to be touched. Thus the Greeks make 
it with three fingers, as indicating their belief in the Holy Trinity, and in 
making it, touch first the forehead, then the breast, then the right shoulder, 
then the left.—The Nestorians make it in the same manner with the 
Greeks. The Armenians, with three fingers also, but touching the left 
breast before the right. The Syrians, with the thumb and forefinger, 
and in the same order with the Armenians. 

3 “ I must confess that there is something affecting in this simple 
outward expression, as practised by the Nestorians. . . May it not be 
that the abuse of such symbols by the votaries of the Roman See, has 
carried us Protestants to the other extreme, when we utterly condemn 
the simple memento of the cross V’ The Nestorians, by Dr. Grant, p. 68. 
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we could well wish that it might be used oftentimes with 
more reverence, and often with a more just sense of the 
meaning which it conveys,—“ By this sign I declare myself 
to be a follower of Christ, and my trust to be in His blessed 
passion and death. To Him I look for deliverance from 
all my enemies, and for direction in all my doings, and in 
token of this faith and trust, I do sign myself with the sign 
of the cross.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

First day’s Journey.—Visit to the Patriarch Elect.—Regulations concern¬ 
ing the building of Churches in Turkey.—English Churches.—The 
Patriarch Elect.—Pigeon Houses.—Diarbekir.—The Church of St. 
Mary.—Visitors.—Fever and Ague on Horseback.—Sleeping in the 
Field.—A Kind Mussulman.—Trouble at the Ferry.—A hospitable 
Kizzilbash.—Visions of Home.—Warren Hastings.—C. J. Rich.—Si- 
vas. 


My first day’s ride brought me to Khanik, ten hours on 
my way, somewhat fatigued, but grateful that I was so much 
nearer home. Our rate of travelling was the slowest walk, 
and we stopped occasionally to rest. At Khanik, for want of 
better accommodations, I lodged under a tree, and at five 
P. M. went through my regular process of fever and ague. 
The time for it was well arranged, as I could ordinarily ac¬ 
complish my day’s journey before that hour, and have a 
whole night to recruit in. My object was, if possible, to 
reach Samsoun the sixth of August, knowing that the 
steamer would pass that day, and if I were an hour too 
late, I must wait there a week. To accomplish this, it was 
necessary to travel a good stage every day, for fifteen days. 
I had no tenfftattion to stop on the road while strength re¬ 
mained to travel, but the contrary every way. Both my 
health and my engagements required me to be in Constan¬ 
tinople at the earliest possible moment, and it was some¬ 
thing to have such an object of interest as the reaching 
Samsoun on a certain day. The uncertainty of finding 
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post-horses immediately on my arrival at each post-house, 
added not a little to the impulse to do the best with my lit¬ 
tle strength. The first day’s journey seemed to have im¬ 
proved me, for my fever was lighter than usual, and I started 
the next morning with fresh courage. 

In two and a half hours we passed a small village which 
was deserted when I last came by, but was now beginning 
to be occupied again by the peasants, whom the famine had 
scattered, and immediately struck off to the Tigris, about 
two hours distant. We forded it where it was only three 
feet deep, and an hour after reached Kabbi Keui, a large 
Syrian village where the Muphrian 1 now resides. He had 
been driven from his diocese by Bedr Khan Bey, who 
wished to kill him for some complaint which he had pre¬ 
ferred against the Bey before the Pasha of Diarbekir. His 
diocese is Mediad, an important district in the Tour moun¬ 
tains, and his seat at the monastery of Mar Gabriel, seven¬ 
teen hours from Jezireh. The monastery, he said, had been 
rifled by the Bey, and was now deserted. I met him at the 
Church, which was a new and handsome building lately 
erected by the villagers themselves. I will say here, in or¬ 
der to correct some wrong impressions which are enter¬ 
tained with regard to the Mohammedan law on this subject, 
that it forbids the building of Churches on new sites, but 
allows the repairing of old ones, or their re-erection on the 
old sites, and also the erection of chapels under the name 
of Ibadet Khanch , (Prayer Houses,) as a part of a private 
dwelling. Under cover of this last provision, chapels are 
sometimes erected, and in process of time converted into 
Churches. For this purpose nothing more is necessary 
than to present a petition for a firman to repair the build¬ 
ing, taking care to speak of it as if it were already a 
Church instead of a chapel. The Turks, into whose hands 


1 Patriarch Elect of the Syrian Church. 
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the business comes at the Porte, barely know where the 
building is, without knowing what it is. Petitions for re¬ 
pairing Churches are brought in every day, and this passes 
as one of them. The necessary fees are paid and a firman 
is granted for the repair of such a Church . The old lbadct 
Khaneh is pulled down, and a Church of larger dimensions 
is erected on the spot. In some instances, however, the 
fraud is detected by the Mussulman neighbors, and I know 
at the present moment two Churches in Constantinople 
which have been closed by the Turks on account of a pro¬ 
ceeding of this kind. The native Papists have procured 
firmans for the erection of chapels wherever any of their 
people are to be found, and in several places they have 
already been built. One that I have seen was large and 
commodious, and had all the appearance of a Church, ex¬ 
cepting that it formed a part of the Episcopal residence. 
The Porte acted doubtless in conformity with the laws of 
the Empire in refusing a firman for the English Church at 
Jerusalem, unless, as I have heard it reported, that Church 
is built upon the site of an old one, in which case a firman 
ought to have been granted upon proper evidence of the 
fact. An attempt was made some years ago to erect an 
English Church in the village of Boujah, near Smyrna, but 
no firman having been procured, the work was stopped ere 
it had risen above the foundation. The English Church in 
Smyrna is under the roof of the Consulate, and that in Con¬ 
stantinople is the Embassy Chapel, erected upon ground 
belonging to the British Government. I know not whether 
there are any other English Churches in the Empire, unless 
it be one at Alexandria in Egypt. It were certainly to be 
desired that they were to be found at other points, for exam¬ 
ple at Beyrout, Bagdad, and Erzroum; for these, if for no 
other reasons : 1, for the benefit of English travellers and 
residents; 2, that the reproach of having no religion be¬ 
cause we are not seen to have any public worship, may be 
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taken away; and 3, for the beneficent influence which they 
would exert upon the Eastern Christians, (especially if the 
services, or sermons, were sometimes in the languages of 
the country). A worship uncorrupted by superstitious 
usages, yet not devoid of solemn and decent ceremonies, 
the propriety and orderly demeanor of the worshippers, the 
services in a language understood by the people, and espe¬ 
cially the instructive character of the liturgy, interspersed 
with its Psalms and Lessons from Holy Writ, could not 
fail to exert a most healthful influence, while they presented 
a living example more powerful than words. 

The Muphrian, Abdul Ahad, was a middle-aged man, 
with a troubled and care-worn expression that made him 
appear older than he really was. He sat with me an hour 
in the portico of the Church, while I reposed upon a bed 
which they had spread for me, and gave me an excellent 
breakfast of young pigeons, which refreshed and revived me 
a little, so that I was able to sit up and converse with him. 
What I had to say, made his eye sparkle with joy, and drove 
the sorrowful expression from his features. “ I will give 
you my prayers,” he said; “ it is all that I have to give.” 
He had been two years absent from his Diocese, and said 
that he could never return while Bedr Khan Bey lived. 1 

The village itself was of most singular construction and 
appearance. Most of the houses were very high, and the 
whole of the upper part above the first story was given to 


1 He has since returned, and, I am grieved to add, has recently been 
put to death, by order of this Kurdish chief. He had been sent for by 
the Bey, and on the road was inet by ten armed Kurds, (one of them a 
near relation of Bedr Khan Bey,) who immediately shot him down, ripped 
him open, and took out his heart, which they carried away, probably as a 
token to the Bey of his death. This infamous man, to conceal his own 
agency in the crime, immediately charged it upon the Syrians themselves, 
and fined the Syrian village nearest to the place of the murder, 15,000 
piastres, (about $600,) for having murdered their own Bishop ! 
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pigeons, which are kept for the sake of their dung, which 
is sold in the city, and used for the rich fruit-gardens near 
the town. Thousands of pigeons filled the air, and at short 
intervals we heard the sharp report of a gun which, the 
people said, belonged to some sportsmen from the town, who 
come here and cruelly deprive them of the fruit of their la¬ 
bors. 1 Both here and in Persia the manure of pigeons is 
esteemed the best for the culture of melons, and in both 
countries the quality of the fruit fully bears out the recom¬ 
mendation. 

Anxious to reach the city at an early hour, that I might 
gain strength for the long stage before me on the morrow, I 
bade adieu to the Muphrian, and with some difficulty was 
put upon my horse, where 1 had nothing to do but to hold 
on. In this way we started, and soon crossing the bridge, 
which brought us again to the right-hand side of the Tigris, 
reached the city in an hour from Kabbi Keui. 

The Patriarch had given me a letter to Diarbekir, which 
proved, when it came to be delivered, to contain an order 
that his own apartments at the Church of St. Mary should 
be opened for my reception. This same Church is a cu¬ 
riosity in its kind, being apparently one of the oldest that I 
visited. It does not differ materially, however, from the 
common description, excepting that its court and out-build¬ 
ings are larger, and the latter more numerous than I have 
seen elsewhere. By its side is the little chapel of St. James, 
and on one side of the court is an apartment where the 
Patriarch resides when he is in the city. This was thrown 
open for me, and every attention that my state required or 
kindness could suggest, was shown to me. Many of the 
Priests, Deacons, and principal men came to see me. They 
have no Bishop resident, the city being a part of the diocese 

1 I asked, “ Why do you not complain of them?” The reply was, 
“ They are Mussulmans—what can we do V* 
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of the Patriarch. I was pleased with the appearance of 
several of the clergy, some of whom 1 had never before seen. 
They, and also the merchants, seemed more intelligent and 
sensible men than most that I had seen at Mardin, and with 
some of them it was a real pleasure to converse. A few 
Papal Syrians, who were old acquaintances, also called, so 
that my time passed agreeably until the ague came, true to 
its hour. I could see that these diurnal attacks, combined 
with the fatigue of travelling, were bringing me into a very 
bad condition, but there was no relief but patience. My 
friends at D. gave me a drink made of liquorice, which 
they said was a wholesome refrigerant, and supplied me 
with a large quantity of the root for my use on the road. I 
had a comfortable night's sleep after the fever had gone, 
and rose a brighter man in the morning. 

The next day (July 24) we came to Argana, over the te¬ 
dious plain. Here, for the first time, the fit seized me on 
the road, and the suffering which it cost me was dreadful 
beyond description. How much easier, I thought, it would 
be to die. There was no village to which we could turn 
aside, nothing to do but to press on to Argana, which we 
reached after dark. I had foreseen that we should not 
reach our lodgings before the ague came, and had attempted 
to force a march so as to arrive earlier. But any motion 
quicker than a walk brought on immediately the effects of 
the sun-stroke, and sent such excruciating pains through my 
head as made me almost curl with torture. At Argana the 
guide, instead of entering the town, conducted me along a 
path below it until we had quite passed it, and were in the 
country beyond. Here, however, was the post-house, or 
rather its occupants, out of doors at pasture. We had no 
alternative but to content ourselves with the same accommo¬ 
dations, and sleep upon the ground, a necessity which under 
other circumstances would have been the greatest luxury— 
no fleas, no dirt, the air pure and sweet, your canopy the 
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broad heavens. Besides the nature of the lodgings, there 
was nothing to eat; but this also was no great deprivation, 
for had there been, it would have been yo-oort, which all 
my native friends had strictly charged me not to touch. 
Indeed, my first and last concern was to repose. The fever, 
as well as the ague, had passed, and had left me in so weak 
a state that any couch was comfortable. My cloak was soon 
spread, with my saddle for a pillow, and before my servants 
had finished their duty of arranging and securing the bag¬ 
gage, I was fast asleep. 

The next morning I arose fresh and bright, with an ap¬ 
petite sharpened by twenty-four hours abstinence, but which 
there was no means of relieving until we reached Argana 
Maden, four hours on our road. Here we obtained a break¬ 
fast, a most unsatisfactory one however, as the only articles 
which the market afforded were eggs, milk, and yo-oort, all 
which had been proscribed by my good friends at Mardin. 
We spent the whole day in going over the Taurus, and did 
not stop again until we reached a village upon the plain of 
Rharpout, having rode thirty miles without dismounting. 
The day’s tribulation came on close by the little lake of 
Gheuljuk. I had determined not to endure again what I did 
yesterday, but to throw myself upon the ground as soon as 
the fit seized me, and lie there until it was over. Fortunate¬ 
ly, however, it was somewhat lighter, and I found myself, 
though still suffering intensely, able to keep my horse. We 
stopped at the first village on the plain, where we obtained 
admission to a Mussulman house, an excellent dinner, and a 
comfortable bed. The master made every effort to please 
me, and declined all reward for it,—an instance of human¬ 
ity which deserves, at least, a record. He even waited upon 
me in person, requested me to make out my own bill of fare 
for such articles as I could eat, and attended himself to see 
it executed, which was done in a style that did honor to his 
hospitality. 
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July 26. We started at dawn and rode to Merizah, 
where we changed horses and breakfasted. To keep up 
with the plan of my journey, it was necessary to reach Kab- 
ban Maden to-day, which we accomplished by another ride 
of thirty miles, making about forty for the day. When 1 
came to dismount at the ferry of Kabban Maden, I found 
myself unable to walk, or even to stand without difficulty. 
From some cause, at the time unknown, my feet and legs 
had gradually swollen, until they became unmanageable and 
almost without sense or life. The attack of fever had pass¬ 
ed on the road, but as soon as I touched the ground I began 
to feel the most excruciating pains in my back, from which 
I could find no relief but by lying down and suffering the 
men to carry me into the boat, like a bale of goods, and lay 
me down among the cattle. When we reached the opposite 
side, I was' taken out and conveyed to the post-house near 
by, where I was laid upon a bench in the coffee-shop. Sev¬ 
eral old Mussulmans gathered round me, and began to pre¬ 
scribe. One wished to tie a string on my wrist, and say a 
prayer or incantation over it; but I rejected the remedy, 
although he pronounced it to be a sovereign one. Another 
advised me to be kneaded, and feeling within myself that 
this would be agreeable, I submitted to it. They then 
turned me over on my face, and Michael, taking off his 
shoes, mounted upon my back, and jumped up and down 
upon me, to my great delight and relief. The operation, 
rude as it was, had the desired effect, for until then I could 
not stir without putting myself into an agony of pain. It 
was followed up by several men kneading me with their fists, 
after which I fell into a quiet sleep, which lasted four hours. 
When I awoke, day had opened, and it was time to mount. 
Upon attempting to rise, I found that though the pain was 
not entirely gone, I was able to stand and walk. There 
was no profit in remaining there, and I had no doubt that I 
could find physicians of the same sort at every stopping- 
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place. So I made a present to the practitioner who had re¬ 
commended the kneading, bade them adieu, and mounted. 

I came before night to a pasturage-ground of the people 
of Argaoun, where I found the villagers of Suleimanieh 
scattered over the country, feeding their flocks, and among 
them the post-master with his horses. He had a tent close 
by, to which he invited me for the night, and when he saw 
my condition, treated me kindly. Thus it is that in the 
rudest state man feels for his fellow, and we never reach so 
low a grade of humanity that we do not find at least some 
who retain the nobler traits of our nature. He was indeed 
very kind, and put himself to much trouble on my account, 
and gave me the best of every thing that he had, and tended 
me during the fever attack with unceasing assiduity. I have 
had to record some harsher reflections, but it gives me more 
pleasure to record those which speak well for my kind. My 
host was one of the Kizzilbashes, of whom I had always 
been taught to think ill. I shall hereafter think better of 
his whole race for his sake. One little incident reminded 
me of home, and brought to my mind such a throng of teem¬ 
ing recollections that I could not withstand them, but gave 
myself up to the pleasing illusions which they created. One 
of the dishes w r hich he set before me was veritable apple¬ 
sauce, just such as might have come from the hand of a tidy 
New-England country dame. How many sweet visions 
grew out of that apple-sauce, and recollections of days gone 
by, when with my gun and dog I used to ramble in the 
woods and over the farms, and repose at night in some rude 
cottage, where the matron would bring out her best stores of 
tea, and dough-nuts, and apple-sauce, and when the board 
was cleared, would sit down to talk about my old grandfather, 
“ the Squire,” as his name went among the country folk, 
and tell me stories of the youthful days of “ the young 
Squire,” my father, which I should never have heard from 
his own honored lips. How little the good woman thought 
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that these recollections should come back to regale me in 
hours of lonely sickness, in a Kizzilbash’s tent, on an Asiatic 
upland. Bless the old dame! had she ever heard of Asia or 
a Kizzilbash ? 

The next day we pushed on to Hassan Tchelebi, a stage 
of thirty-six miles, which, with an unusually severe attack of 
fever and ague on horseback,completely exhausted me. I rode 
up at once to the Agha’s tent, and without asking permission 
or waiting for invitation, was taken from my horse and laid 
upon the carpet within. The Agha was my old acquaintance, 
but an hour or two passed before I could muster strength to 
give him the seiam. He did not seem to recognize me, so 
much had illness and travel “ changed my countenance,” 
and to save myself the trouble of talking with him, I made 
no effort to revive his recollection. 

The next day we proceeded with an escort to Kangal, 
twelve hours, and the day following, to UIash,where I met with 
a most inhospitable reception from Christians, after I had for 
the most part been treated with kindness by Mussulmans. 
The villagers were Armenians, and had evidently fallen from 
the prosperous condition in which I found them three years 
before. Then they received me kindly, perhaps because I 
had a Tatar with me; now I entreated in vain for a place to 
lay my head. I had travelled a long stage, and was in great 
distress, but they met all my entreaties with that cringing, 
sulky manner which seems inwrought by oppression and ill- 
usage into the character of many of the Christians in the 
interior. I begged and promised and remonstrated in vain, 
until Michael stepped up to the kiahya of the village, and 
told him that if he did not instantly give me a house, he 
would flog him on the spot. This mode of appeal had at 
once the desired effect, and in less than five minutes, 1 was 
lying upon my carpet in a comfortable apartment. Strange 
to tell, it had other good effects, for the people at once be¬ 
came civil and treated me with much respect; so inseparably 
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are violence and power associated in their minds. He who 
can threaten and bluster and frighten them, must be some 
great man, and instead of being hurt by his threats, they 
think the better of him for it, and begin to serve him with 
reverence and even with cheerfulness. I have often thought 
of the character of Warren Hastings as an admirable speci¬ 
men of an Oriental ruler; and sure I am that if those who 
persecuted him at home, could have understood the country 
and people whom he had to govern, they would have seen 
that what would have been blameworthy and indeed imprac¬ 
ticable in England, was the foundation of his success in 
India. They misjudged him by judging only with English 
feelings, and applying an English standard where it was 
inapplicable. Though he had faults, his system was in the 
main right, and hence it was that those who knew India by 
a long residence, were his most ardent admirers. Another, 
in a narrower sphere, but more estimable in a moral point of 
view, was Claudius James Rich, Esq., 1 whose name is still 
and will be long remembered by the people of Mesopotamia. 
Profuse and ostentatious, yet wisely so; endowed with a large 
and noble spirit of liberality, yet firm, vigorous and decided; 
prompt and bold in action, yet humane and just; he exhibited 
those very qualities which are best fitted to work upon an 
Oriental mind. He was admired, feared and beloved. The 
people still talk of what seemed to them his almost regal 
expenditure, his princely generosity, and “ his acts and all 
that he did,” with an enthusiasm which shows how deep was 
the impression that he created. 

July 31. We left before day, and rode six hours to 
Sivas in the cool of the morning. To keep up with my plan, 
I ought to have reached the city last evening, and according¬ 
ly we had to-day’s journey still before us. But as no 
horses were ready at Sivas, we were compelled to remain 


1 Late British Resident at Bagdad. 
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and lose the day. The post-master with whom I had the 
conflict on my journey Southward, was absent, but the 
keeper of the cafe attached to the post-house, who was 
himself a Mussulman, and a descendant of Mohammed, 
assured me that there had been a visible improvement in 
his manners since that memorable occasion. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Leave Sivas.—Armenian Monastery.—Entrance to Tocat.—Trouble 
with a Post-master.—Expense of Travelling in Turkey.—Henry Mar- 
tyn.—His Grave.—Mussulmans of Tocat.—The Mosques and Medres- 
sehs.—Mecca.—The Armenians of Tocat.—Their Church.—Other 
Christians.—The Jews.— Serious-minded Christians.— Evil of the 
Church Services being unintelligible.—Objections to translations for 
Public Use.— Turkish Honesty.—Effects of Disease.—Leave Tocat.— 
Guard-House. 

Aug. 1. I did not obtain horses till this morning, and 
how I was to reach Samsoun in time for the steamer was 
exceedingly problematical. One whole day had been cut 
out of the fifteen, and there was left just one day’s stage 
more than I felt myself able to perform before the 6th. 
However I took heart of hope, and determined to do the 
best in my power. We left Sivas with a small guard, and 
came before night to a small village, where the Mussulmans 
treated me well, gave me a good supper, and made a rous¬ 
ing fire for my comfort. About a quarter of an hour from 
the city, we passed a large Armenian monastery called 
Surj) Nishan, Holy Cross, where there is a Bishop resident. 
It is a place of great resort for the Christians on Sundays 
and other festivals. I was struck with the neatness of 
every thing around it, which, with the rich green fields and 
waving grain on every side, betokened ease and abundance. 
The buildings, too, were apparently new and extensive, 
presenting altogether a spectacle which struck me the more 
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from the contrast with the pictures of decay and ruin that 
generally prevail in Turkey. 

The next day we reached Tocat. Both the approaches 
to the city from the South are romantic in the extreme. 
The one is called the Winter, the other the Summer road. 
I had once come in by the former, but we now took the lat¬ 
ter, which is more difficult, and in the winter hardly passable. 
It led us through extensive forests and greenwood shades, 
by rivulets gushing from the mountains, and along wire¬ 
drawn paths, down, down, down, until we seemed to be going 
into the bowels of the earth. There must have been three 
hours or more of this descent before we reached the town. 
It is the same in the other road, where the traveller descends 
ten miles, almost without interruption, through a deep and 
narrow ravine, amidst a succession of beautiful scenes 
which the windings of the path gradually reveal, until he 
emerges, through vineyards and gardens, into the city. I 
remember that, travelling this road in the month of March, 
the whole country from Sivas to Hassan Tchelebi, excepting 
the plain of Ulash, was covered deep with snow. The snow 
was lying in drifts in the streets of Sivas, and our course 
north* of the city towards Tocat, was interrupted by fre¬ 
quent patches, sometimes extending for miles. Yet when 
we reached Tocat, every thing wore the appearance of 
advanced spring. Trees were putting forth their leaves 
and even their blossoms, the town was dry, and the air was 
warm and genial. 

It was now August, and some of the fruits were ripe, 
especially the large and luscious pears, the like of which I 
have never seen in Turkey. I could not resist the tempta¬ 
tion to taste them, especially as the good people told me 
that it would do no harm. At the post-house I had the 
misfortune to hold another altercation with a post-master. 
He of Tocat might have been brother to him of Sivas. I 
had been fortunate enough to arrive before the ague came 
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on. When I felt it approaching, I asked for a bed. The 
post-master, in a most insolent tone, told me to lie on the 
boards. I instantly rose upon my feet, and gave him a lec¬ 
ture five minutes long, telling him before them all, that if 
he was brute enough to treat me thus, I was not brute 
enough to bear it; and if he did not instantly change his 
manners, I would have him punished, if there was any power 
in the Sultan’s firman which I carried. He said not a word, 
but the bed was immediately provided. When I rose again, 
after three or four hours, he came to inquire after my health, 
and from that moment became very obsequious in his atten¬ 
tions. His new friendship, however, did not prevent him 
from quietly cheating me the next morning by making me 
pay for two hours more than the stage that his horses were 
to travel. 1 

One cannot pass by Tocat without being reminded of 
the man whose remains repose there in the hope of a joyful 
resurrection, and whose example has done so much to awa¬ 
ken a lively zeal in behalf of the pagan nations, both in Eng¬ 
land and America. On a former occasion one of my first 
visits was to the humble grave of Henry Martyn, which 
lies in one of the Armenian cemeteries, on the East side of 
the town, and quite beyond the limits of its population. It 
is a lowly grave, even among the thousands which surround 
it, and one who was not in search of it, might pass it with¬ 
out observing it. The stone which covers it is in no way 
distinguished from the others around it, excepting by the 

1 In Turkey the stages are marked by hours, and the post-rates are 
generally two piastres a horse per hour, the hour being the distance that a 
man walks in that time, or about three miles. The piastre is about four 
cents, or twopence sterling. The rate, then, is about fourpence for three 
miles. A single traveller generally needs, in long journies, one horse for 
himself, one for his servant, one for his baggage, and one for the guide, 
the expense of which will be about fivepence a mile, and his other ex¬ 
penses, for food, lodging, &c., may be reckoned at a dollar (Spanish) per 
diem. 
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inscription, and perhaps the more than ordinary meanness 
of its dimensions, being only about three and a half feet 
long, by one broad. It lies flat upon the ground after the 
manner of the Armenian grave stones, and bears the follow¬ 
ing inscription: 


Rev. vir. 

Gug. Martino 
Sacer. ac Miss. Anglo 
Quem in patr. redi. 

Dominus. 

HIC BeRISAE AD SB. VOC. 

FIUM D. FIDEL. G. SER. 

A. D. MDCCCXII. 

Hunc lap. CONSAC. 

C. I. R. 

A.D. MDCCCXIII . 1 

The burying-ground lies upon the slope of the hill 
which bounds the town on the East, and looks down upon 
the city. At the foot of the hill are extensive gardens ; far¬ 
ther to the right is a glimpse of the river, which runs through 
the valley on the Northern side of the town, while in the 
distance on all sides are the mountain heights which inclose 
the city. I made inquiries, but could learn nothing more of 
the sickness and death of the missionary than has already 
been given to the public. One, I remember, an old man, 

1 The whole form, without abbreviation, I suppose to be as follows: 
Mevercndo viro, Guglielemo Martino, Sacerdoti ac Missionario Anglo, 
quem in Patriam redientem, Dominus, hie Bcrisae , ad suarn bcatudincm 
rocavit, pium, doctum, Jidclemque servum, A. D. MDCCCXII. Ilunc 
lapidem consrcravit ( consacravit) C. I. II. A. D. MDCCCXIII .—There 
is a mistake in the Christian name, which should be Henrico. Berisa is 
the ancient name of Tocat, and C. I. K. is Claudius James Rich, Esq., 
Late British Resident at Bagdad. 
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reported him to be the son of a Prince, who was returning 
to his own land. How little he knew of the bright gem of 
learning and piety that was mouldering beneath that hum¬ 
ble stone ! 

The remembrance of Martyn’s labors for the Mussul¬ 
mans of Persia, gave an uncommon interest to my inquiries 
among the Mohammedans of Tocat, among whom he died. 
I found them for the most part unusually free from preju¬ 
dices, although there were some who repelled my advances 
with insolence and scorn. For three days I went freely 
among them, visited their mosques and Mcdrcssehs (colleges), 
and conversed with them about their religion without re¬ 
straint or hinderance. They seemed to me, in general, as 
free, affable, and frank as I have ever found Mussulmans to 
be in Turkey. A student from one of the Medressehs went 
with me to the mosques, and conducted me into one at the 
hour of prayers, without appearing at all aware of any im¬ 
propriety in the act. Most of the buildings were of mean 
appearance, some of them ruined, and none of them very 
large or beautiful. The largest of the Medressehs contained 
only sixteen students, and all of them were miserably provided 
with teachers and means of instruction. I remember among 
my acquaintances, one who had performed the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and entertained me with the most marvellous 
stories of the pilgrimage and the holy city. There were, he 
said, exactly 70,009 pilgrims present every year. The city 
itself was the centre of the earth, which he supposed, in 
common with Mussulmans generally, to be a great plain. 
The days and nights were always equal there, and the tem¬ 
perature always the same. This last, however, he thought 
no great recommendation, as when he was there, it was al¬ 
most too hot to live. The Mussulmans of Tocat are about 
5000 families, and are chiefly Osmanlees. 

The Christians are Armenians, Papal Armenians, and 
Greeks; and there a few Jews, who have a synagogue. The 
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Armenians reported the number of their Churches to me to 
be seven, but I visited only one, which was a new building, 
very neat in construction and arrangement. The simplicity 
of the interior almost made me imagine myself in a Church 
of our own. There were a few paintings, evidently intended 
for decoration only, and placed too high to be used for any 
other purpose. 

The Armenians of Tocat had a Vartabed resident, and 
two monasteries in the neighborhood of the city. They are 
altogether the most important part of the Christian com¬ 
munity and by far the most numerous, for while they have 
1200 families, the Greeks have only 110, and the Papal 
Armenians 100. The Greeks have a Church, and the 
Romish Armenians an Ibadet-lchaneh, or Chapel, connected 
with their Episcopal residence. The Jews, who are alto¬ 
gether no more than 25 families, have a Synagogue in an 
obscure lane, where I knocked loud and long at a little iron 
door before I could gain admittance. At length it was 
opened by a young Jew, who thinking me a Mussulman, 
demurred at first, and made all manner of excuses, which 
soon vanished when I told him who I was. The synagogue 
was a small room, capable of holding about 100 persons, but 
exceedingly dingy and filthy. The people had nothing to 
show, or would show nothing but a small book of Hebrew 
Prayers, with one in it for Charles X. of France. It was 
printed at Paris in the reign of that monarch. The stench 
of the place, and the odor diffused by a little body of their 
people, who followed me in, soon made me glad to escape. 
Here, as every where in the East, the quarter of this despised 
and outcast race is low and close and miserable, and they, 
as every where, filthy and cringing and knavish. 

With some of the Christians whom I met I was exceed¬ 
ingly pleased, and especially with one of the Armenian 
Priests, who appeared, from his conversation, to be an humble 
and truly religious man. It is pleasant to meet with such, 
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especially in the interior. Often there is also a serious and 
devout appearance among the people, which shows that they 
too are sincere in their worship. I have noticed sometimes, 
when the Gospel has been read in a language understood by 
the people, how they have remained in perfect silence, drink¬ 
ing in every word, while the rest of the services were as 
unintelligible to them as to me. From this it arises, in good 
part, that the Eastern congregations, especially in the capi¬ 
tal, are sometimes inattentive and noisy. This evil it will 
be difficult to remedy until the congregation become intel¬ 
ligent worshippers; and how this is to be brought about in 
any short space of time, it seems equally difficult to say, un¬ 
less it be by having translations of the services in modem 
tongues for the use of the people, while the priest still con¬ 
tinues to minister in the ancient language. The clergy, for 
the most part, are opposed to any translation of the offices 
for their own use, and with some good reason. The modern 
tongue is generally corrupt and vulgar, besides that it is 
ever-varying and has no fixed standard. 1 They esteem it a 
degradation to put the services into it for the use of the 
sanctuary,—besides that no translation could long remain a 
standard. They have, too, a very natural prejudice in favor 
of the old language, as the ancient tongue of their nation. 
It is, after all, the distinctive language of their race, which 
is preserved only in the standards of the Church, and would 
soon pass away if those standards were changed. It is the 
language in which their fathers worshipped from the begin¬ 
ning, and its forms have all the sanctity of age and venerated 
associations. It is their national bond, and they hope that 
by preserving it, its use in common life may one day be re- 

1 I mean by this double mode of expression, that while there is no 
classical standard of the modern tongue, ’which is universally received 
as such, the language changes differently in different places, being cor¬ 
rupted in one place by Kurdish, in another by Turkish, and in another by 
Arabic. 

12 * 
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stored. Besides, the modern dialect is, in many places, not 
a corruption of the ancient tongue, but some Mussulman 
language, which has wholly displaced the national. Thus, 
in large provinces of Asia Minor, the Greeks have lost their 
Greek altogether and speak only Turkish ; so also of the 
Armenians in some places. 1 The Syrians in many parts 
know only Arabic. It is almost too much to ask that they 
should abandon their own ancient language in the only place 
where it is retained, and introduce a Mussulman dialect in 
its stead. At least, there is no probability of their being 
induced to do so. The best course, therefore, is to revive 
as much as possible the knowledge of the ancient tongue, 
and in the mean time to introduce translations of the Church 
services for common use among the people. 

At Tocat, during my first visit, I noticed a little inci¬ 
dent which struck me, at the moment, as a singular proof of 
the honesty of the people, or of the terror inspired by govern¬ 
ment. Two Tatars arrived from Erzroum with several loads 
of specie, destined for the Royal Treasury. The horses 
were unladen in the post-yard, and the bags containing the 
money were thrown down in the middle of the yard. There 
they remained one day and two nights. Hundreds of per¬ 
sons were in the yard during this time. The yard opened 
upon the street, and there was free access by day and night. 
No one dreamed of their being insecure; no one guarded 
them. On going out at midnight, I observed that every 
body was abed, the gates were open, and the bags lying un- 

1 I have heard an intelligent Greek of Konieh ( Iconium) read a page 
of Greek with the greatest fluency, when he was not able to tell the 
meaning of a single word. This arises from the fact that in those dis¬ 
tricts the reading of the ancient language is preserved in the Churches, 
while the meaning of it is entirely lost. In other regions, where a mo¬ 
dern dialect of the ancient tongue is spoken, the case is hardly much bet¬ 
ter, both on account of the difference between the two, and because of 
the rapidity and indistinctness with which the services are read. 
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molested within twelve feet of the public street. Such an 
incident I imagine to be of rare occurrence in our Western 
World, but whether it is because we have less respect for 
the powers that be, or are a less honest race, I will not 
venture to say. The Turks, generally, in the interior, 
have a sort of dogged indifference to gain, lawful or unlaw¬ 
ful, which sometimes stands them instead of more active 
virtues, but I doubt whether such things as this can be 
traced to any positive moral principle. 

I spent the night at Tocat, and left on the morning of 
the 3d of August. I speak now of my second visit, during 
which, all that I saw of the town was in riding through it ; 
and of the people, at the coffee-house where I alighted. The 
observations which I have recorded, were made in March,, 
183S, when I spent some days in the town. I had now but 
three days in which to reach Samsoun, if I would be there on 
the morning of the Gth. My disease had been gaining upon 
me throughout the journey, and had brought on a dropsical 
swelling which had pervaded all my limbs and almost de¬ 
stroyed their sensation. My legs and feet especially were 
so distended that I could hardly use them at all. For sev¬ 
eral days all my efforts at walking were to go from the 
place where I lay at night to the door of the house, there 
to mount my horse, and again, when the day’s stage was 
over, from the door where I dismounted to the place within 
where my bed was spread. Besides this, I probably did 
not walk six rods during all the journey from Diarbekir to 
Samsoun. 

We reached Turkhal in eight hours from Tocat, and 
pushed on to a guard-house in the mountains, two or three 
hours beyond, which I reached more dead than alive. The 
only eatable to be found there was fresh beans, of which 
the guards cooked us a large pot full, and set us to work 
upon them without bread, salt, or any accompaniment what¬ 
ever. Late in the evening my fever subsided, and I did 
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ample justice to the beans, thankful that I had met with 
something besides milk and yo-oort, two articles that had 
haunted me all the way, and would have been very welcome 
if they had not been forbidden. 

Close by this guard-house there is a gallows, from the 
cross-beam of which project upwards long sharp irons for 
transfixing the bodies of robbers caught in the mountains. 
The guard said that they had authority to execute a man in this 
way as soon as he was caught, without judge, jury, or any 
form of law. I was glad to hear that they had found no oppor¬ 
tunity for exercising their office of late years. Near by was 
a small Jcioshk, or summer-house, which they reported to have 
been made by a retired Tatar for the accommodation of 
travellers. The whole scene, as I had seen it in 1838, struck 
me as exceedingly romantic ; the little guard-house nestled 
in a wild gorge of the mountains, and overshaded by an 
old weather-beaten oak, upon which hung the arms of the 
guards, and beneath it seats arranged for the traveller, 
the rough mountain sides, the kioshk and the gibbet, gave 
an air of wildness and terror to the scene, which made it 
seem more like the haunt of brigands than the abode of these 
rude justices of the peace. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Amasieh.—Incident at a Mosque.—Medresseh.—Mosque of Bayazid.— 
Mussulman School.—The Christians.—Population of the Oriental 
Christians.—Leave Amasieh.—Ladik.—Singular Sights.—How to act 
in Doubts.—Interposition of Providence.—Last Stage.—Arrival at Sam- 
soun.—Steamer.—Kindness of new Friends.—Constantinople.—Quar¬ 
antine.—Obligations to Dr. John Davy.—Narrow Escape.—The End. 

We left the guard-house at day-break, and after a short 
but hard day’s journey over the mountains and through the 
valleys, reached Amasieh, a beautiful town on the banks of 
the Yeskil Irmak , (Green River,) which here rolls its tide 
between lofty crags, near whose summit, on the left side of 
the river, are apartments cut out of the solid rock, said to be 
the summer-houses of ancient princes ; but I never surveyed 
them. My business now was to get to the post-house before 
the ague came on, in which happily I succeeded. The post¬ 
master, unlike those ofTocat and Sivas, was most prodigal 
of his attentions, and endeavored to make me comfortable 
and contented. I will not stay to describe Amasieh, al¬ 
though I had formerly spent a day or two in the place, but 
will add here an incident which belongs more properly to my 
narrative. I was wandering about the town on the 25th of 
March, 1838, looking at the mosques and medressehs, which I 
found no difficulty in entering, when we came upon an old and 
decayed building which I supposed to be a mosque. Without 
were several turbehs, or tombs, which belong, it is said, to 
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members of the royal family, Amasieh having once been an 
abode of the Turkish Sultans. 

The building itself is a good specimen of the Saracenic 
architecture, which is still preserved in some of the old 
mosques of Turkey. The flight of steps leading up to it, 
was covered with women, whom I at once saw to be Armen¬ 
ians. They were covered, not like the women of Constan¬ 
tinople, with the close yashmak and ferejec , l but with a 
white robe depending from the top of the head, and by the 
aid of the hand brought together so as to conceal the per¬ 
son and most of the features. As the place was retired, 
several of them had thrown aside their robe, but hastily re¬ 
placed it when they perceived our approach. The women 
of Amasieh are noted for their beauty, and there were 
among these some of great loveliness. We were almost 
among them before they discovered us, for their faces were 
generally turned to the door of the building, while we ap¬ 
proached from behind. There was a great fluster and some 
confusion when they discovered us. Robes were hastily 
adjusted; faces that were turned about to see who was com¬ 
ing, were as suddenly turned away, and all were in a moment 
hidden by the jealous veil, except those which belonged to 
some of the younger ones, and which seemed to retire slowly 
and reluctantly behind their shroud. Still one eye remained 
disclosed, and with this they felt themselves at liberty to look 
at us freely. I saw at the first glance, that they were Armen¬ 
ians, for there was no mistaking the fair and lovely features 
with which the females of this race who live in cities are 
endowed. But I was quite at a loss to imagine why they 
had gathered themselves upon the steps of a mosque, and 
were so evidently intent upon something within. We 
mounted the steps, and were about to enter, omitting to put 
ofF our shoes till we had crossed the threshold. The 


Yashmak and fercgec —the veil and cloak of Constantinople. 
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women at once perceived it, and supposing that we did not 
intend to put them off at all, several of them uttered sup¬ 
pressed exclamations of indignation. We entered the build¬ 
ing and were at once in the body of the mosque, for such it 
was. A Turkish woman sat near the door, who said that 
she was left in attendance there while her husband was ab¬ 
sent at his meal. She informed me farther that the build¬ 
ing had formerly been a Christian Church, but many ages 
since had been converted into a mosque. Indeed, the tombs 
and appearance of the building would indicate as much. 
But the Christians, it would seem, had never forgotten their 
ancient sanctuary, and still assembled on holy days, of which 
this was one, at the door of the mosque; farther they were 
not allowed to intrude. I had noticed that some of the 
women appeared to be engaged in devotion, and not un¬ 
likely the Church was the resting-place of some Christian 
Saint. I was almost ready to believe it when I saw in one 
corner of the building an opening into a tomb; but the old 
woman assured me that it was the tomb of a Sultan. It 
was dark and without ornament of any kind. I entered 
and found that it contained several graves rudely made of 
brick and mortar. Garments of various kinds were spread 
upon them, to gather the sanctity of those who slept below, 
and give them a healing efficacy. It is not uncommon for 
Mussulmans thus to use the graves of Christian Saints, for 
which they have a great veneration. Such persons were, in 
the true sense of the word, Mussulmans , or “ men devoted 
to God,” and hence it was that Mohammed himself gave 
peculiar privileges to monks and monasteries, which they 
have ever retained. They are exempted from taxes, are 
allowed to receive revenues, and even to amass riches with 
impunity. Their privileges have sometimes been violated 
by rapacious Pashas, but generally they are respected. 

At one side of the tomb just mentioned, was another 
opening, leading to a vault below. I wished to enter it, but 
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my guide, who was a Mussulman, and like myself, a stran¬ 
ger, refused to descend into such an ugly looking place, 
and I attempted the descent alone; not, however, without 
some vague apprehension that I might be unable to get out 
after I got in, and not knowing exactly where and at what 
distance from the opening I should come to the bottom. I 
had advanced, however, only two or three steps, when I 
caught the voice of one apparently in prayer, proceeding 
from the vault. I stopped and strained my eyes, to discover, 
if possible, whence it came, but every thing beneath was 
merged in thick darkness. Not wishing to disturb what 
was evidently an act of devotion, I returned and remained 
at the entrance. Presently a woman, also a Mussulman, 
came out, her lips still moving inarticulately in prayer. 
From her we learned that there was nothing to be seen be¬ 
low, and we very soon retired from the building. As we 
lifted the heavy cloth screen which covered the doorway, 
the woman who sat by, said, pointing to the group of Chris¬ 
tians without, “ Let none of them come in ; it is sin.” I 
then understood that it was counted unlawful for a Christian 
to enter this, an ancient sanctuary of his religion; and that 
in my own case it would not have been permitted, had not 
my Turkish travelling dress, without my intending or 
dreaming of it, acted as a disguise. I know not how others 
may feel at the sight of such scenes, but I could not avoid, 
on the present occasion, a burst of deep sympathy for the 
poor Christians, thus driven, as it were, from the sanctuary 
where their fathers worshipped, and vainly sighing to re¬ 
enter its courts. 1 knew not with what feeling they had 
gathered there, whether it was of reverence for a place of 
their ancient worship, or for some Saint supposed to be re¬ 
posing in its vaults. Without stopping to analyze or inquire 
into the nature of their coming, I felt myself wounded by 
the contumelies which they endured, for these they bore only 
because they were Christians. 
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Near this Church (for we will call it by its right name, 
and the day may come when it will return to its rightful 
owners,) is a doorway with stone posts, on which is a part 
of a Greek inscription, but too much obliterated to draw 
any meaning from what remains. I entered it, and found 
within a small and poor Medresseh, in the court of which half 
a dozen lazy students were lounging. In other parts of the 
town are remains of Mussulman institutions, which in the 
time of the old Sultans were doubtless in better keeping 
than at present. One of them is a Hospital for the Insane, 
said to have been founded by Mohammed II., the conqueror 
of Constantinople. It is now deserted. On the bank of the 
river is the mosque of Bayazid, which is not inferior to some 
of the imperial mosques at Constantinople. It is spacious 
within, having two domes supported by heavy masses of 
brick or stone work, and has in front a beautiful court, look¬ 
ing upon the river. Its Medresseh, like those of all the royal 
mosques which I have seen out of Constantinople, is small, 
furnishing accommodations for less than twenty students; 
but the institution is better endowed, and the instruction, 
therefore, more complete than in most of the Medressehs of 
the interior. One of the other mosques appeared to have 
been erected on a liberal scale, but is now in ruins, and no 
other has risen to take its place. I visited also some of the 
Mussulman schools, but saw nothing in them more than is 
usually found in these poor abodes of learning,—a few boys 
sitting upon the floor, see-sawing over the Koran, every one 
reading at the utmost pitch of his voice, and all together, 
the teacher sitting in one corner, superintending the Babel 
before him; now chiding one boy for not see-sawing with 
sufficient alertness, and now bawling out a correction to 
another, whiqji any one who thought it belonged to him was 
at liberty to appropriate. On the wall hung a small rod 
with a string attached, the latter being intended to be wound 
round the ankles, which are then raised by a boy at each 
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end of the rod, while another, or the master himself, applies 
a smaller rod to the soles of the feet thus displayed. The 
custom may seem a strange one, but so doubtless would 
ours to an Oriental, who should see the same sort of punish¬ 
ment applied to the palms of the hands. 

These and other observations, which it is unnecessary 
now to record, v ere made at a time when my attention was 
particularly turned to the Mussulmans. I would fain at my 
second visit have prosecuted some inquiries of the same kind 
with regard to the Christians, but there was little profit in 
tarrying for the purpose, when I was unable to go beyond 
the threshold of the post-house where I was domiciled for 
the night. I had formerly estimated the population of the 
town at 3000 families, of which perhaps 500 are Armenians 
and 15 Greeks. The former have three Churches, and the 
Greeks one, which would seem to show that the Christian 
population was anciently much larger than at present. The 
place was formerly the seat of a Greek Bishop, but is now 
attached to the diocese of Sinope. In those days, the 
Church which I visited may have been the Metropolitan 
Church, and the Medresseh near by, a school or college of 
the same. Now nothing remains but a few scattered fami¬ 
lies, with their priest, and a single Church, which is more than 
large enough for their wants. The Greek population has 
gradually faded from the interior, and excepting in the dis¬ 
tricts of Iconium and Ca3sarea, is chiefly to be found about 
the shores of the Levant. The only Greek Bishop South of 
Trebizond and East of the great road from Samsoun to Di- 
arbekir, is at Ergin, in the valley of the Euphrates, and the 
Greeks residing beyond the same limits amount to but a few 
hundred families. The centre of population, as well as of 
ecclesiastical influence and authority, is Constantinople, 
from which you have, on the North, the regions of European 
Turkey, together with Moldavia and Wallachia; on the 
East and Southeast, the still numerous population of Asia 
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Minor, the country of the Seven Churches; on the South 
and Southwest, the Islands of the Archipelago and the litile 
kingdom of Greece. In all these countries the Greek 
Church predominates. Farther East, North of Kurdistan, 
the Armenians are the most numerous; in Mesopotamia, 
the Syrians and Chaldeans; and in Kurdistan itself, the 
Nestorians in the Easterly parts, and the Syrians and Arme¬ 
nians in the Westerly. If we estimate this whole population 
of Christians, together with those of Syria, Egypt, and Abys¬ 
sinia, at 15,000,000, we shall exceed rather than fall below 
the truth. 

This is the whole population of the Oriental Christians. 
Of these there are connected with the Roman See about 
200,000, one half of whom are Maronites. The remainder 
are divided ecclesiastically into Greeks, Armenians, Abys- 
sinians, Syrians, Copts, and Nestorians. Of these, the Ar¬ 
menians, Syrians, Copts, and Abyssinians are called Mono- 
physites, and though differing much in rites and usages, 
are in full communion with each other. The Nesto¬ 
rians stand apart, in practice perhaps the most pure and 
primitive of all. The Greeks alone, however, are clear¬ 
ly orthodox in the great doctrines respecting the nature 
of Christ, but they acknowledge the 7th Council, by which 
the worship of pictures was established, and have more cor¬ 
rupt practices and innovations than any other body of Eastern 
Christians. It is important, in speaking of the Oriental 
Communions, to make these distinctions ; for what is true 
of one is not always true of the others, and much confusion 
and error have arisen from an indiscriminate mode of speak¬ 
ing. By the use of general terms, some have been blamed 
for what they do not hold, and others praised where they do 
not deserve it. The Eastern Churches are far from being a 
body at one with itself, and supposing our own position to be 
a true one, we hold, in some respects, a distinct and different 
position towards each member of the body. 
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We left Amasieh on the morning of the 5th, and reached 
Ladik about noon. The road through the pine-forests was 
easy and pleasant at this season, reminding me, by way of 
contrast, of a former journey, when we spent a whole day in 
going the same distance. Ladik is a Casabah , or small 
town, containing about two hundred families, of which only 
five are Christian. It has a bazar, a khan, and, strange to 
see in such a place, a handsome mosque with two minarets, 
erected by a Pasha, and afterwards repaired and improved 
by a Sultan. The houses are built of rough timber, much 
after the manner of the log-houses in the Western parts of 
the United States, and the roofs, strange to tell, were cov¬ 
ered with wooden shingles. A still more novel sight for a 
Turkish town were the wooden fences around the neigh¬ 
boring fields and the premises of some of the houses, and 
these were made of bars in the style of a New-England farm. 
I had never seen such sights in Turkey, and they awakened 
emotions which might perhaps at that moment as well have 
slept. Sick and alone, the sight of any thing that told of 
home brought such a train of sweet remembrances as made 
the present hard to bear. It was, however, no inconsidera¬ 
ble consolation that I was near my journey’s end, but how 
to reach Samsoun before to-morrow morning, when th e 
steamer would pass, it was impossible to tell. There were 
still eighteen hours, or about fifty-four miles, between me 
and the harbor. In what remained of the day, I could not 
accomplish more than eighteen miles, and if my daily attack 
came on, it would entirely incapacitate me for travelling by 
night. I could not ride at more than a caravan’s rate at the 
best,—about three miles an hour, and I was already quite 
exhausted by the ride from Amasieh. But I had a strong 
presentiment that I should reach Samsoun in time, although 
to the eye of sober reason it seemed utterly impossible. 
There is no better maxim than that of the Germans—“ Do 
the duty which lies nearest thee.” In the spirit of this rule 
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I mounted my horse at Ladik, because it was the next thing 
to be done, and rode all the way through the hard-wood 
forests to CaVak, a miserable little village of about thirty 
houses, built in the same style with Ladik. Here I waited 
patiently for the ague to commence, for that was the next 
thing to be done, when, to my great surprise, the hour came 
and went without any appearance of it. It had never failed 
before of coming each day at its appointed hour, and had 
been increasing in severity from the beginning. I was 
astonished and thankful beyond measure, for I could not 
but count it a gracious interposition of Providence, to save 
me from the danger of another week’s sickness without 
medical relief. I waited two hours, and then with a bound¬ 
ing heart ordered my horses. The excitement of the mo¬ 
ment or the temporary relief from the disorder which had 
been preying upon me day after day, gave me new strength, 
and for the first time since leaving Mardin, we broke into a 
trot, and scoured the hills at a good round pace. Never 
shall I forget how sweetly the moon seemed to shine that 
night, or what grateful emotions filled my breast, as we 
rode in its tranquil light over hill and dale, through pine 
woods and cultivated fields. We reached Samsoun early in 
the morning, and I had just time to put myself in order for 
more civilized society, when the gallant steamer made her 
appearance in the offing, and fired her gun as a signal for 
passengers to come on board. With walking and carrying 
I reached the boat, and a few minutes’ rowing brought us 
to the steamer, where the first whom I met was the worthy 
captain whom I had left at Trebizond three months before. 
Disease and the hot sun of Mesopotamia had made me al¬ 
most a stranger, and it was with some ado that I could 
establish my identity. I am indebted to him for the same 
kind attentions as on my former passage, and have to ac¬ 
knowledge my obligations to some of my fellow-passengers, 
and especially to two ladies whose interest in one, till then 
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unknown to them, relieved for a few days my hours of sick¬ 
ness, and whose advice was both timely and beneficial. 
Thus in every situation woman is found the same tender¬ 
hearted and compassionate being, ever ready to alleviate 
distress, ever attentive to the claims of humanity, adorning 
virtue while she practices its self-forgetting precept 3 , and 
blessing as much by the gentleness with which she relieves 
suffering, as by the good which her friendly interposition 
accomplishes, thus fulfilling her high and holy destiny as at 
once the ornament and the benefactress of the race. 

We entered the Bosphorus on the morning of the 9th of 
August, one day after the time when I had promised my friends 
in Mardin that I would be there, God willing. The delay 
was owing to the steamer’s taking a vessel in tow for some 
250 miles, by which we lost twenty-four hours. At length 
we cast anchor in the harbor of Constantinople, and I was 
hoping in a few minutes to be among old friends and in the 
bosom of my own family, when an order came that we 
should go into quarantine for a single case of supposed 
plague in a village six hours distant from Trebizond, which 
was reported in our bill of health. There was no remedy 
but patience, so we retraced our course to the quarantine 
ground on the Bosphorus. As we landed on the quay, we 
were drawn up in a line, and every man required to strike 
first his left breast, then his right breast, and then his thighs, 
to see if he was sound. It was only with extreme difficulty 
that I could perform this operation. This and my wretched 
appearance made me an object of suspicion, and my good 
friend, Capt. C. was compelled solemnly to asseverate that 
to the best of his belief I had not the plague. I found still 
greater advantage in making myself known to the Director, 
in whom I recognized an old acquaintance. His family 
had received some important services from American offi¬ 
cers on the coast of Africa, which had made him a great 
“ friend of our nation.” He repaid it now by taking me 
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under his special care, and giving me one of the best rooms 
in the old cavalry barracks which served as a lazaretto. 
Opposite me was an English gentleman, who had gone to 
Trebizond for the pleasure of the excursion, and had now to 
pay for it by ten days’ imprisonment. 1 am indebted to him 
for the agreeable society which made my own confinement 
more tolerable, but my chief acknowledgments are due to 
Dr. John Davy, (brother of Sir Humphrey Davy ,—par no - 
bile fratrum ,) who with great kindness visited me repeat¬ 
edly in my prison, and administered to me with perfect skill 
and success. The daily attacks had been suspended only 
for a single day, as if to enable me to reach Samsoun, after 
which they recommenced their regular course and never 
again failed until they were arrested by the skill of the phy¬ 
sician. Another medical friend was of opinion that the 
single day’s cessation, by saving me from a week’s detention 
in the interior, saved my life. However that may be, and I 
mention it only as an instance of events most important to 
ourselves turning upon causes apparently the most trivial, I 
owe, under God, a gradual and eventually complete restora¬ 
tion to the excellent friend whose benevolence and kindness 
prompted him to render his services. Would that the same 
noble dispositions which had induced him, at the call of his 
Government, to offer his aid for the amelioration of the 
wretched hospitals and quarantines of Turkey, had met 
with men capable of appreciating and desiring such im¬ 
provements, instead of encountering a short-sighted and bar¬ 
barous policy which looks only at immediate ends and tem¬ 
porary expedients. 

At the end of nine days we were released, and a few days 
afterwards it was ascertained that the case of plague for 
which we had been confined, was no plague at all,—a dis¬ 
covery which would have been a valuable one, if it had been 
more timely. 


THE END. 






